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PREFACE 

(To the complete work). 


The initial object of the following pages bas been to explain for the official reader 
or the reader interested in official subjects the machinery and in some part the 
general principles of the administration employed in the Presidency, so as to form 
companion volumes to the Government records and the yearly Presidency Adminis- 
tration Reports. As a pendant to the above the volumes contain also a number of 
statistics, comparative and for a series of years, which are not to be found in the 
current pages of the Administration Reports. Thirdly, as there is at present no 
gazetteer for the Presidency, and as it would appear necessary for a proper under- 
standing of the administration that something should be known of the country, a 
certain amount of gazetteer information has been given on such subjects as 
geography, ethnology, history, relations with other provinces, &c. The procedure 
adopted in the preparation of the departmental part of these volumes has been to 
collect from heads of official departments and other sources the names of books, 
papers, &c., to draft articles from that material, and to send the drafts for final 
correction to the heads of departments or to selected officers. Whatever accuracy 
the departmental portion of the volumes may possess is due to this latter process. 
In one or two cases officers have been asked to initiate contributions, but the 
necessities of space and uniformity have prevented much use being made of that 
method. The statistics end with those of the 1883-84 Government Administration 
Report. The law has been brought down to the end of the calendar year 1884. 
As to the component parts of the volumes, it has been considered quite unnecessary 
to show where original work begins and where it ends; or to indicate the numerous 
sources from which compilation has been made. Compilation has seldom taken 
place without extensive modification of that which has been compiled, suited to 
bring the matter up to date or to present it in the most compressed form. Material 
before contributed to Imperial volumes has been reproduced for these volumes. 
But in these matters it probably only concerns the reader to know that in one 
cover is here presented a variety of information which must be searched for 
elsewhere under many covers, and that there is given in these pages the best infor- 
mation which is at the present moment available. The orthographic method of 
the work will be found described in paragraph 738 of the present volume. The 
Editor has adopted the only method with which he is acquainted for giving 
definition to this transitional and difficult subject. The obligations of the Editor 
are due to the Government Press for the careful performance of the labour 
involved in the preparation of this work. The maps have been executed at the 
Madras Survey Office. 
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GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Situation and Boundaries of the Presidency. — The present Madras 
Presidency, [ lio6 ] or the Presidency of Fort St. George, occupies the southern 
portion of the peninsula from latitude 20° 18' on the eastern coast and latitude 14° 
on the western coast to Capo Comorin in latitude 8° 4' ; the longitude ranges from 


H Sketch Account of tiie Ancient Geography of Southern India according to the Sanscrit Authors.— 
Introduction.— TI \q Hindoo ancient geography, though powerful and accurate in its broad conceptions of the country as 
far as they have beon handod down to us, gives theso only in the way of suggestion and in connection with theological 
and other disquisitions. Some information however can bo obtained of the division of tho country into different kingdoms 
from scattered remarks in writings ranging from tho Vedio or oarliost poriod onwardB ; and by tho time of tho Pooranas 
the Hindoo writers had apparently realized if they did not record a more or loss definite system of topography. The 
various authorities are as follows ; tho Vedas (dato unknown), the Mahabharat (before 1500 B.O.), the Ramayana 
(bofore 1000 B.O.), Monoo (before 900 B.C.), the Makavanso (with chronicles from 543 B.O.), Varauha Mihira (about 
400 A.D.), tho Pooranas (seventh to tenth conturios A.D.), and Bhascaraoliarya (elevonth century A.D.). (2) The 

Vedas— 1 The Vedas mention the Aryans as living in the 1 Sapta Sindliava,’ or ‘ the country of the seven rivers,’ the 
modern Puniaub. Theso seven rivors are the Indus, Vitastak. (Jholum), Asiknee (Okenaub), Irauvatee (Rauvy), 
Vipaushah (.Boas), Sbatadroo (Sutlej), and Saraswatoo (Sarsooty). Tho Yamoonah (Jumna) and Ganges are merely 
named, while tho Vindhya mountains ’and the Nerbudfla aro as yot not mentioned at all. The Aryans were then divided 
into ten* tribos, among whom may be specially montionod tho Blxaratas, MatsyaB, Anoos, and Droohyavah. These 
particulars aro nogativo as far as relates to Southern India, It showB that the peninsular shape of the country was 
not known to tho Aryans of the Vedio poriod. (3) The Mahabharat,.— This opic of a dato of about two thousand years 
B.O, agroos with later writings in giving a Navaklianda or nine-fold division of India. Thus ; Indra (east), Oasheroo- 
mat (north), Tamraparna, Gabhastimat, Goomauricah (centre), Naga, Sowmya, Vanroona (west), Gandharva. This is the 
lotus with oight loaves; a fair conception. It does not howevor dosoribo theso divisions in detail, or specify whore 
jthoy wore ; tho directions ovon being only obtained by inference. The historical difficulties connected with the 
identification of names are much inoroasod by the fact that though tho general dato of a poom or work may be 
ascertainablo, it is impossible to fix tho dates of individual shlooas ; interpolation boing tho rule rather than the excep- 
tion. In tho Bhooshmaparva of tho Malta, bliorat tho shape of India is described as an equilateral triangle, the 
Himalayas boing tho base with tho apox to the south; this triangle was forth or dividod into four smaller triangles 
fitting in with one another, By this time tho Aryans had advanced along tho Yamoonah and Ganges t the tribe called 
Bharatas having moved from the wost of the Vipaushah to the upper Ganges ; tho Matsyas and Yadavas to the 
Yamoonah; the Pauuchaulas (or the fivo tribos) to betwoen tlio Ganges and tho Yamoonah; the Oosalas to the banks 
of the Sarayoo (Gogra) ; while still further to tho oast and north of the Gangos wore the Yidehas, the Oaushayas 
and tho Angas. To tho south of the Ganges wore the Maugadhas. Tho capital of tho Bharatas and Paunchaulas was 
at first Hastinapoora (not far from Dolhi), and afterwards Kowshaumbee on tho Yamoonah. The capital of the Oosalas 
was Ayodhyah (Oudh) ; of tho Videhas, Mitilah in Tirhoot ; of tho Oaushayas, Vaurannasee or Benares (still called 
iCaushy by tho natives). The Angas had tkoir capital at Champah on the Ganges, and the Maugadhas. at Girivraja or 
Raiagriha (Rauigoor), afterwards famous as a centre of Booddhism. Tho Mahabharat gives the following list of out- 
casto or non- Aryan tribos ; — Shaucas, Yavanas, Cambojas, Dravidas, Calindas,Poolindas, Oosheenaras, Uolisarpas, Mecalas, 
Dautas, Oonvashiras, Showndeeoas, Darvas, Chodas, Shavaras, Barbaras, and Kirautas. By the Dravidas is probably 
meant the wholo of Southern India. In the Harivainsha, the last portion of the Mahabharat, two other nations of South- 
ern India are mentioned, viz., tho Oholas and Keralas, but this portion of the poem is not so ancient as the remainder. 
There is evidently no connection, other than the similarity between a Sanscrit and a Dravidian word, between the king 
Pandoo or tho Pandavas of tho Mahabharat and the Pandyan kingdom of Tinnovelly and Madura. As Chola, Chera, and 
Kerala aro all pure Dravidian words, it is not probable that Pandya alone would bo a Sanscrit word, A conjecture 
may be hazarded that Paudya means the toddy-oountry ; from the Tamul urrestsn, toddy. The Tamraparna division 
of the Navaklianda and the rcwrpofich'Tj of the Greeks are one and the same, indicating Ceylon. The name (moaning 
in' the Sanscrit ‘ copper leaved ’) is again in all probability a corruption by Sanscrit travellers of Guir^msn which 
also means toddy. The river in Tinnovelly called by the Sanscrit authors Tambrapqrny, like the Ceylon island, 
is called to this day by the Tarnuls 0ur0fflf) or the toddy river ; which appears decisive of the point, The word Tam- 
brapurny is not known to the real Tarnuls of Tinnevelly. The Greeks oalled this river the <ru\^ or chunk-river, but 
not rairnoBiivn. Later Sanscrit authors have erroneously derived the division of the Navaklianda from this small 
river, instead of from tho island. The latter was its true derivation. (4) The Ramayana. —The early scenes of Valmeeky s 
Ramayana, the action of which is later than the Mahabharat, are laid in Ayodhyah (Oudh) onthe river Sarayoo 
f Gogra), in the kingdom of Oosala. The second section describes Rama’s residence m the forests of Central India. Aho 
third section describes his assumed conquest of Oeylou. The King of Cosala is represented as being the ruler of a number 
of other kings, including those of Anga, Mitilah (Tirhoot), Causliy (Benaros), Magadhah (Behar), Smdhoo, Sowrashtra 
.(the Mahratta country), and others groupod under the general appellation of kings of the Deccan. From, the south 
of the Jumna to the Godavery the whole country is represented as a wilderness. Towns mentioned are Shrmgayairaon 
the Ganges, the frontier town between Oosala and the kingdom of the Nishaudas or Bheels ; Prayauga (Allahabad) ; 
Panchavatee onthe Godavery ; Kishkindhyah in Mysore ; and Vishaulab. The rivers Ganges, Jumna, Tamasah, Gomatee 
(Goomty) Mandaukinee and Godavery are mentioned; and mountains Chitracootam Bnndelcund and Rishyamooca and 
Maulyavauna in Mysore. Of these places, Rishyamooca the residence of Soogreeva the monkey chief who had been 
dethroned and with whom Rama allied himself, Kishkindhyah the monkey city of Baulythe elder brother and enemy of 
Soogreeva, and the Maulyavauna mountain the residence of Rama and Lakshmana in the rainy season ; are the most 
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74° 9' to 85° 15'. The extreme linear length of the Presidency, from north-east 
to south-west, is abont 950 miles ; its extreme linear breadth is about 450 miles. 
The coast-line on the east commences north at the confines of the large salt lagoon 


prominent in the narrative itself. They may each be placed in Mysore or the Carnatic. Lunlca (Ceylon) and Rameflli. 
wara naturally form principal features of the conclusion. The nations of the D ocean arc enumerated as follows : — 
the Mecalas, Ootcalas (Orissa), Darshaurnas, Vidartas, Rishicas, Mauhishacas, Matsyas, Calingas, Caushicas, Andhrns 
(between the Godavery and the Kistna), Poondras, Oholas, Pandyas, and Keralas. The historical bearings of the llama- 
yana will be considered hereafter, but it is evident that it marks a largely increased knowledge by the Aryans of 
peninsular India. The two names of Ramnaud and Rameshwara still commemorate the event of tho expedition or 
the legond ; and the incident of the bridge made by the monkeys can only have been derived from natural observation 
of the causeway existing between India and Ceylon, now for the most part submerged. (5) Menoo.— At tho time of 
Menoo, somewhat later than the Ramayana, tho principal seat of the Aryans was in the tract of country situated 
between the rivers Saraswatoe (Sarsooty) and Drisliadwntce (Caggar). This region was called by tliom Brahmahvarta, 
and was held in ospecial sanctity. It embraced the modern districts of IJmballa, Shahahad, Puttiaula, and part of the 
Torai. The capital was Staneswara on the Saraswatoe ; other important cities being Indraprasta (Delhi), Sauketa or 
Ayodhyah (Oudh), and ITastinapoora. The country of Cooroocshetra (stretching from tho Saraswateo on the north 
towards Vrindauvana and Maturah), and of the Matsyas, Pauncliaulas (occupying tho country near Canyahcoobja or 
Canouj), and Shoorasenas (in the neighbourhood of Maturah) was called ‘ Brahmarshidesha,’ or ‘tho land of divine 
sages. 5 This tract probably ineludodtho country lying botweon Ajmeer and the Punjaub, together with the provinces 
of Dolhi and Agra. Tho province of Matsya corresponds to a portion of Rajpootana. Its capital was Virauta (Beirat). 
Maturah was on the banks of the Jumna. Paunohaula extended from the Himalayas to the Jumna. It was divided into 
soveral smallor states, among which wore Srooghna, Mandalapoora, Brahmapoora (tho modern Garliwaul), Maudipoora, 
Govishauna, Ahiohatrah, Piloshana or Veer aus ana (containing the townB of Oocalacshotra, Sahawar-karsana and Pilo- 
shana), Oanyahcoobja (Oanouj), so called from the legend that a hundred hunchbacked princesses were hero cured 
by a sage, Sancausya, Gaooopoora (Cawnpore), Hayamookha, and Vatsa, containing the cities of Prayauga (Allahabad) 
and Oowsliaumhee. The tract of country situated botween the Himavat (Himalaja) and the Vindhya ranges, to 
the east of Vinaslmua (whore the Saraswatoe disappears in tho desert), and to the west of Prayauga, was known 
as tho Madhyadosha or oontral region. Its principal divisions and towns wore Gosala, tho country waterod by 
the Sarayoo (Gogra), Ayodhyah (Oudh), also called Sauketa and Visauca, one of the most powerful citios of anoiont 
India, Iraswateo, Oooshapoora (Sultanpore) on tho Gomatoo (Goomty), Ganda, Capilavast or Oapilanagara to the 
east of Ayodhyah, on one of tho tributaries of tho Rapty, Ramagrauma, Pippalavana, Caushy or Vauraunasee 
(Benares), Mitilah (the modern Tirlioot), of which tho principal sub-divisions were Garjapatipoora (Gliazoopore), 
Sarana (Saurun), Voishauloo (Bosarli), Teerabhoocty (Tirhoot), Janacapoora, Kosarya, and Nepaula (Nepaul). On the 
right hank of tho Ganges and at tho oxtreme oast of tho Madhyadosha wore tho statos of Kanjkol (near Rajma- 
haul), Champah (Bhaugalporo), and Hiranyaparvata or Modahgiry (Monghoor), Magadhah (Behar), of which tho chief 
towns wore Ooosoomapoora, afterwards Pautalipootra or Palihothra (Patna), and Oooslianagarapoora or Girivraja ; 
Kiranasoovarna, and Odra or Ootoala (Orissa), tho ancient capital of which was Cuttack, and afterwards Jajatipoora 
(Jajipoor). The general term Aryavarta included the whole country lying between the Himavat and "Vindhya ranges 
‘from the eastern to the western ocean, 5 i.e., from the month of the Indus to the Bay of Bengal. Bosidos tho 
three above-mentioned divisions of Brahmahvarta, Brahmarshidosha and Madhyadosha, tho romaining portions of 
Aryavarta wore divided into Praugdosha (tho eastern country), Oodagdesha (the northorn country), and Pratyag- 
dosha (the wostorn country), also called tho country of tho Mloohas or barbarians. The north-oastorn portion ‘was 
styled Aparaujita, or the unconquerod country. Tho rising ground of the Vindhya mountains was called tho 
Pariyautrah, or limits of travelling, as the Aryans wore onjoinod not to travel boyond this. Menoo namos tho 
following outcasto tribes Powndracas, Odras, Dravidas, Oambojas, Yavanas, Shaucas, Pauradas, Paldavas, Choenas, 
Kirautns, Daradas, and Khashas, which list inoludes tho tribes of Southern India and tho foreign nations boyond 
tho limits of India, such as the Grocks, Persians, and Ohinoso. Tlio Brahmin compilation which goes under tho 
name of tho sage Monoo contains loss reference to Southern India than does tho Oshatriya epic of the Ramayana ; 
though the former was probably tho later in dato. The Oshatriya caste were more travelled than tho Brahmin 
■caste. (6) The Mahavmeo.—lt i's usual to say that there are only some throe or four contnrios botweon tho dato of 
the institutes of Monoo and 54,3 B.O., the date of the oarliost actual historical notico in the local Sanscrit compilation 
written in Oeylon called the Mahavanso. This fact may he doubtod, but the mattorwill bo discussed in another 
place. It is sufficient to mention hero that Vijaya or Wijayo an Aryan princo is supposed to havo como from no 
further north than the Teloogoo oountry in 543 B.G. to establish a rule in Ceylon, that he proceeded to take a wife 
from tho Tamul country opposite, and that the early chronicles of this history contain frequent roforoncos to localities 
of Southern India. It is by some supposed that Bundormalanlta (the port of tho great Lunka) in the Godavery district 
was the point on the coast whonoo Vijaya sailod to Ceylon, and thonco dorived its namo. Vijaya’s wife was daughter 
of the king of Pandya, probably with capital at Korkay on the Tinnovolly coast. Chola and Chora are also mentioned 
in the chronicles. Tamhapunny (the copper-leaved tree), on the wost coast of Ceylon, opposite to tho rivor in Tinne- 
velly above mentioned was the name given to Vijaya’s first settlement ; for which eeo the remarks noted above. The 
whole of Oeylon was afterwards called Tambrapurny, and hence the Tairpofi&vr] of tho Greeks. (7) Varauha Mihira . — 
Varauha Mihira a Sanscrit astronomer, quoting in great part from a previous Sanscrit astronomer Paruushara, gives a 
Nava-khanda, 5 but with quite different names from those of the Mahabharat. In his arrangement, Paunohaula is tho 
central division, Magadhah the east, Oalinga tho south-east, Avanty the south, Anarta the south-west, Sindhoo- 
sovrveera the west, Harahara the north-west, Madra the north, Cowninda the north-west. In another placo Varauha 
Mihira enumerates the kingdoms of tho south thus; Panclya, Chola, Korala, Carnautaca, Oalinga and Andhra. Ho also 
mentions the towns of Oanjy (Oonjeeveram) and Collagherry (Quilon) ; also Lunka (Ooylon), and the rivers Cauvory 
and Tambrapurny. The names of his two works are the Vribatsamhitah and Vrihajjautaca. (8) The Pooranas. — The 
Pooranas (literally ‘ old’ or ‘ sacred 5 ) are poetical treatises treating of five snbjeots : — (a) The creation of tho nnivorso ; 
(h) itB destruction and renovation ; (o) tho genealogy of gods and patriarchs; (d) the reigns of the Menoos, forming 
the periods called Manwantaras ; and (e) the history of the solar and lunar races of kings. These are the five distin- 
guishing marks, hut no one of the Pooranas answers exactly to this description. The Pooranas have a regular system 
of oosmogony as follows. The universe is made np of a vast number of so-called mundane-eggs, each enclosing a 
separate world within its shell. The world in which we live is described as follows. The space directly contiguous 
to the shell of the mundane-egg is a region of darkness. Beyond this space is the Localooa mountain, 10,000 yojanas- 
(a yojana being nine miles) in breadth and height, within which again is an uninhabited golden land. The inhabited 
portion of the globe is divided into seven ‘ dweepas 5 or continents, called Jamboo, Placsha, Shaulmaly, Coosha, Crownclia, 
Shauca, and Pooshoara. These dweepas are surrounded by seven great seas consisting of salt-water, sugar-cane juico, 
wine, clarified butter, curds, milk, and fresh-water. These oceans were formed by the wheels of a fiery chariot driven 
seven times round the earth by Priyavrata, son of the ,first progenitor of mankind, who thus endoavoured to turn night 
’into day. According to this scheme, the several continents and seas form concentric circles, Jamboo Dweepa (Asia) 
being a circular island occupying the centre of the system. In the centre of Jamboo Dweepa again is the golden 
mountain Meroo, 84,000 yojanas high, which is crowned by the great city of Brahma. Besides Meroo thorc are two- 
other mountains, Ooomooda to the north and west, and Mandara to the south of the city of Brahma. There are also in 
this dweepa six ranges of boundary mountains, Himavat (Himalaya), Hemacoota, and Nishadha, south of Meroo, and 
Neela, 8hweta, and Shringin to the north. The following rivers have their source in these mountains : — Jamboonadee,. 
Aroonoda, Seetah, Chakshoo, Bbadrah, and Alacanandah. Jamboo Dweepa consists of nine ‘ varshas, 5 or divisions, named' 
Bharata (India) south of the Himavat range, Kimpooroosha, Harivarsha, Ilauvrita, Ramyaca, Hiramnaya, and Oottara 
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called tlie Ohilka Lake in the Bengal district of Cuttack, and gives a boundary 
successively to the G-anjam, Yizagapatam, Godavery, Kistna, Nellore, Madras, 
Chingleput, South Arcot, Tanjore, Madura, and Tinnevelly districts, and a small 


Cooroo to the north ; while Bkadraushwa and Ketoomaulah lie rospectivoly to the east and west of Ilauvrita, the central 
region. Bliauratavarsha (India) is divided into nine parts as in the Mahabharat. Its capital is Badaricanshrama. The 
nations inhabiting those nino regions are, on tho oast of Bliauratavarsha, tlio Kirautas, on the west ihe Yavanas (Greeks), 
and in tho oontro Brahmanas, Cshatriyas, Veisyas, and Shoodras. (9) Particulars from the Vishnoo Poorana. — The Vishnoo 
Poorana, which is the typical Poorana in point of contents, divides India proper into five regions, consisting of tho 
centre, and tho four chief points of tho compass. According to this Poorana, tho principal tribes inhabiting Bhaurata- 
varsha (India) are the Cooroos and Pauncliaulas in tho centre; the people of Caumaroopa (Assam), in tho east • the 
Poondras, Calingas (Coromandel Coast), and Maugadlias (South Bobar) in the south; the Sowrasktras (people of Surat 
or Mahrattas), Shooras, Bheoras (near Mount Aboo), Arboodas, Caurooshas (near the Vindbyas), Maulavas (Malwah), 
Sowvooras, and Seindhavas (Scindo), in the west; and the Hoonas (Huns or Indo- Scythians), Shaulwas (ltajpootana) , 
Saucalas (Punjanb), Madras, llamas, Ambashthas, and Pauraseecas (Persians) in tho north. (10) Particulars from the 
Markandeya Poorana, Provinces. — Tho following, description of India proper is given in the Markandeya Poorana,, 
which is tho most secular of tho Pooranas, abounding in legendary information. In tho centre are Matsya (on the 
Jumna), Coormaeata, Coolya, Oanshy (Bonaros), Ayodkyah (Oudh), Atarva, Calinga (on the Godavery), Mashaca, 
Vrica, Modamatra, Maundavya, Shalla, Pashaca, Oojjibauna (Oojjoin), Vatsa, Camya, Khata, Yamoonah, Madkya- 
sarayoota, Shoorasena, Matoorah (Muttra), Dharmaranya, Jotishica, Showi'agreova, GooKa, Shauca, Videlia (in Tirboot), 
Paunchaula (near the Chamhal), Sankita, Cancamaroota, Calaeoota, Pashancla, Caupistala, Cooroo (near Delhi), Vahya, 
Ooclooswara, Jana and Iiastina (near Delhi). In tho cast aro Chandrapoora, Kliasba, Magadhah (Behar), Slfivy, Mitilah 
(Tirhoot), Vadanadantoora, Praugjyotislia (Assam), Poorooshaudaca, Poornotcata, Bhadragowra, Oodaya, Caushaya, 
Monaca, Ambashtha (Lahore) , Taumalipla, Eepaudooca, and Vardhamamia. In tho south-east are Banga (Bengal), Jatara, 
Moolaoa, Cliaidy, Oorwaoanta, Andhra (Tolingana), Vindhya, Vidarhha (botwoon the Kistna and Nerbuclda), Naurikela, 
Dharmadwoepa, Ilica, Vyag-ragreeva, Tripoora (Tipperali), Nisliadha (the Bheol country), CataoaBtoona, Dashaurna, 
Ilarica, Nanda, Cacola, Alacah, and Varnashavara. In tlio south aro Lunka (Ceylon), Oarajina, Kolica, Nicata, Malaya 
(Malabar), Dardoora, Carootaea, Bhrigoocaloha, Congaga (Concann), Shavara, Venna, Avanteo (Oojjein), Dasha- 
poora, Mahoocata, Oarnauta (Oarnata), Gonanda, CViitraeoota (Banda), Ohola, Oollaghorry, Orowncha, Jatandhara, 
Nassica, Yojana, Voidoorya, Kolo (tho Kole country), Charmapatta, Ganarajya, Krishna, Gowda, Rishabha, Singhala, Canjy 
(Conjeeveram), Trilinga (Tolingana), Ooonjara, and Coooshy, In tlio south-wost aro Camboja, Panhava, Varawa- 
mookha, Scindhoo (Scindo), Sowvoora (between the Indus and Jhelum), Anarta (Cattywar), Vanitamookha, Yavana, 
Saugara, Shoodra, Garnaprodhaya, Barbara, Kirauta, Paurada, Shanda, Parshoshwara, Gaula, Choooliooca, Hemagirica, 
Sin clliookliela, Itcivata , Sowrashtra (Surat), Darada (uBar Cashmoer), and Makaurnava. In the west are Manimogha, 
Csliooradroo, Ganjauna, Aparaunta, Hoihaya (tho valley of the Uppor N orbudda) , Sliantioa, Ahiprasta, Concala, 
Panohanada (Punjaub), Varana, Paurada, Taracshoo, Vahyangata, Sarwara, Saahmaveshtaoa, Yekocshana, Shasha-rooha, 
Doerghagreova, and Choolioa. In tho north-oasb are Maundavya, Tootara, Ashmacalanala, Hala, Oharmahanga, 
Oolooca, Mooroocoorma, Phalgoona, Mora, Gooracalica, Doorgharoma, Vaya, and Ratajana. In tho north are 
Himavana (Himalayas), Koilausa (Himalayas), Dhanooshmat, Vasoomat, Orowncha (Himalayas), Coorava, Oshoodra- 
veoua, Vasataya, Koilcoya, Bhogaprasta, Yamoonali, Antardwoopa, Trigarta (Loodiana and Pnttiaula), Agnijya, Sarjana, 
Asliwamookha, Dosovaca, Vautadhauna, Sliaradhauua, Pooshcala, Vanakoiranta, Anooloraa, Tacsliashila (Taxila), Madra, 
Vonoocashara, Dandaca, Pingala, Oalaha, Bhootipooiaca, Colabaca, Shntala, Homatalaoa, Yashomatoe, Gandliaura 
(Candahar), Carasa, Garada, Yowdheya, Sbamaca. In tho north-west aro Kinnarn, Pashoopaula, Keecliaca, Darada, 
Shavala, Ooolata, Vanaurashtra, Bralimapoora, Vanavadya, Visha, Cowlinda, Pragyahala, Darwa, Ammjeevaca, Yecapada, 
Khasha, Soovarnabhooma, Yavana (Bactria or Groooo), ILinga, Ohoorapravarna, Trinetra, Powrava and Ganclharva. 

(11) The same, mountains. — Oolauhala, Veibhrauja, Man cl ar a, Dardoora, Vatacrama, Vidyoota, Meinauoa, Soorama, 
Tancaprasta, Neega, Goclhana, Poosbpa, Doorjayanta, Reivata, Arbooda, RiBhyamoooa (in tho Mahratta country), 
Gomanta, Oootasheila, Kritasmara, Shreosheila, Kola, Mahendra (the Eastern Ghauts), Malaya (Western Ghauts), Sahya 
(Western Ghauts), Gandhamandana (north of the Himalayas), Riesha, Vindhya (Vindliyas), Shooctimat and Pauxipautra. 

(12) The same, rivers. — From Himalaya dosoencl tho following rivers: — Gangah (Ganges), Saraswatee (Sarsooty), 
Sindhoo, (Indus), Ohandrabhaugah (Chenamb), Yamoonah (Jumna), Vipaushah (Boas), Vitastah (Jholum), Irauvatoe 
(Rauvy), Gomatoo (Goomty), Dliootapaupa, Bahoodah, Drishadwatoe (Caggar), Vipaca, Sobiba, Nicheora, Gandakee 
(Gandak), Cowshilcee, Veclavatoo, Mitragnoo, Vonah, Man din oo, Sanclannoora, Mahoo, Parah, Oharmanvatee, Koopee, 
Vidishah, Votravateo, Shiprah, Avanteo, Patrashraya, Shona (Sono), Narmatlah (Norbudda), Swavasha, Kripali, Mand,an- 
kinoo, and Dashaurnab. Prom mount Riesha descend Oliitropalah, Tamasah, Oaramoda, Skareeraja, Shooctimatee, 
Oooshaleo, Tridivah, and Oroomoo ; from mount Vindhya descend Stripra, Payoshnoe, Nirvindkyak, Taupee (Tapty), 
Saliladhavateo, Venah, Veitaranee, Sinivaulee, Coomoodvateo, Mahagowroo, and Antahsliilah ; from mount Malaya 
descend the Godavarco (Godavery), Bkoemaratee, Krishnavonak (Kistna), Toongabhadrah (Toongabudra), Sooprayogah, 
Vajhacara, Kritamaulah, Tamrapurnee, Pooshpajauty, and Ootpalavatoe ; from mount Mahendra descend Pitrisoma, 
Risliicoolyah, Ikshoona, Laungoolineo, and Bangshacara ; from mount Shooctimat flow Ooomauree, Nandaga, Manda- 
vauhinoe, Kripah, and Palaushinee. All these rivers flow into tho soa, some of them, howover, after junction with 
others. (13) Particulars from the Pooranas generally. — Tho information is presented above in the way in which it is usual 
among Hindoos ; and tho Vishnoo and Markandeya are the two most estoemod of the Pooranas, for religious and secular 
purposes respectively. It will he soon however that tho identifications to bo obtained from the lists are scanty. 
Taking tho wholo of tho Pooranas togethor tho following facts may ho extracted; but it must he admitted that the 
chronology involved is highly uncertain. Some facts may relate to one period, and some to smother. Aboriginal races 
mentioned are the Sabaras (Sowrahs), the Andkras (north of the Kistna), tho Dravidas (Tamnlians), the Malayar 
(inhabiting the Southern Ghauts), the Abheoras (south of the Vindbyas), the Koralas (inhabiting Malabar proper), the 
Mauhishacas (Mysoreans), the Cholas (inhabiting the southern portion of the Coromandol coast), the Concanas (people 
of the Conoan), and the Vindhyamoolicas (at the foot of the Vindbyas). The occupants of India generally are divided 
into Gowdas to the north and Dravidas to the south. The boundary line between those is formed by the Vindhya 
mountains and the Nerbudda river. The region inhabited by the Dravidas is subdivided into Maharashtra (Mahratta 
country), Trilinga (Teloogoo country), Dravida proper (Tamul country and the Southern Malabar coast), Carnautaca 
(Canarese country), Goorjara (Goozorat). Besides this geographical classification, the people are also divided accord- 
ing to their religion. A third division is made by the philosophical schools, the population being here classified into 
fifteon sections. Foreign bordering nations specially mentioned in the Pooranas as invading India and forming 
settlements are the Chinese, Tartars, Turcomans, Persians, Scythians, Huns, and Yavanas (a western nation or 
nations) . An empire, extending over India, called Bkaratakhanda is even mentioned. The capital of this empire 
was first Sauketa (site unknown), then Hastinapoora (near the Ganges, 57 miles north-east of Delhi), and finally Pautali- 
pootra (Patna). Tho empire is divided into Vishayas or territories under subordinate princes, and Janapadas or town- 
ships. The Vishayas are numerous. The most important in Southern India are : — Calinga (with Godavery for southern 
boundary) ; Andhradesha (between the Godavery and Kistna) ; Dravidadesha (including the kingdoms of Pandya, 
Chola, Chera, Kerala) ; Concana (the Northern Canarese coast districts) ; Coontala (the region near Adony) ; 
Vidarbha (Berar) ; Mooshica (Cochin and Travanoore) ; and Cosala (in Central India). An Aryan kingdom ruled by 
Osharriyas and administered by Brahmins undoubtedly existed in Hastinapoora, and formed the foundation of the 
legend in the Mahabharat of the great war between the Pandavas and the Cooroos, hut it is equally certain that such 
a kingdom had no power in peninsular India. The principal towns of Southern India are Canjy (Conjeeveram) capital 
of Chola and perhaps afterwards of Chera, Nassica (Nassick) in the Godavery, Raja Mahendra (Rajahmundry) capital 
of Oalingadosha, and Calyaunapoora (180 miles due notfck of Vijianugger) capital of the Chalookya kings of the Central 
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portion of Travancore State. This makes about 1,250 miles of coast washed by 
the Bay of Bengal, Balk Strait, and the Gulf of Manaar. The coast-line on 
the west commences north at the village of Shir o or a few miles south of Bhatcal 


Deccan. ft has boon inferred from the scanty mention of towns that the peninsula was a desert ; but it is more 
probable that this indicates want of interest in the population. The mountains of Southern India are Shyoosheilas 
(not identified) and Vencataudry (not identified) ; Noelagbiry (Noilgberries), the portion whero the Malaya (southern 
part of the Western Ghauts) and the Sahya (northern part of the Western Ghauts) meet; Mahendra (the Eastern 
Ghauts between the Godavory and the Mahanuddy) ; Vindhyas 5 Bicsha (mountains of Gondwana) ; Veidoorya 

(southern portion of fho Vindhyas) ; Malaya above-mentioned ; ancl Sahya above-mentioned. Mention is made of the 
Dandacaranya forost south of the Vindhya mountains, through which Bama passed. The CJhilkft lake is mentioned 
as existing in the Carnautaca country, Lakshadweepa (the Laccadives) are mentioned as islands on the Malabar coast, 
and Ramoshwara (Bameshwaram) as an island in Palk’s passage. The Sanscrit writers divided the rivors ol the 
country into two classes ; Nad a or those which flowed north or west, and Nadoe or those which flowed east or south, 
The former wore more sacred than the latter, showing that peninsular India was of subordinate interest. The following 
South Indian rivers are mentioned : — the Tambrapurny (Poruy), Kritamaulah (not identified), Pooshpaja (not identified), 
and Ootpalavatoe (not idontifiod), rising in the Malayaparvata (southern portion of Western Ghauts) ; Godavory, 
Kistna, Yenah (not identified), Veiyoola (not identified), Toongabudra, Bhoomarathy (pot identified), Sooprayogah (not 
idontifiod), Vafiyah (pot identified), and Cauvery, rising in tfio Sahya mountains (northern portion of Western Gliants) ; 
Narmadah (Nerbufirla) rising in the Vindhya mountains, and flowing through Heihaya (not idontifiod). Daosha the 
confluence of tho Kistna and Vopah is mentioned. The following places are mentioned as sacred Triyambacanaudha 
(near Nassjck Qn the Godavory), Mullicarioona on Srislieilam mountain in Rurnool district, Bameshwara in Madura 
district near Adam’s Bridge, and Oarrjy (Conjeevaram). Tho Sanscrit authors of the Pooranas writing in the north 
described Ceylon as much more extensive than it now is, and ap stretching especially towards the west and south ; 
thereby not representing uo doubt the fact in Pporauic times, but embodying nevertheless traditions current among 
Indian nations. The Sanscrit astronomers placed thoir chief meridian in Lunka, but it was a lino to tho west of the 
prosent Ceylon. Thoso remarks boar on the thoory that in the most ancient times there was a connection between 
Southern India and Madagascar. It also accords with the local tradition recorded by the Booddlnsts which state that 
Ceylon was gradually contracted by submergence. The date assigned to the Noachian doluge of Scripturo is 2348 
B.G. That of tho sovoranco of Ceylon from tho mainland according to tho Booddlnsts is 2387 B.C, Tho Bnjauvaly, 
pno of the Ceylon sacred books, records in detail a great submergence on the west, and a tradition exists that tho Croat 
and Littlo Basses rocks on tho oast aro loft by an eastern submergence. (14) Conclusion.— It is to be observed that 
though the long list of names mentioned in the Pooranas are afl Sanscrit, these aro only book names. Tho names of 
the country roportod or ascertained by Aryan travellers and settlers wore invariably translated ipto Sanscrit by 
the literary caste of the Aryans. It is a vory common error to suppose that bocauso nono but Sansorit names 
are found in the ancient literature of tho country, it was thorofore a country occupiod by an Aryan jiooplo, and Lliat 
all the places mentioned were founded by Aryans. Bub ip fact as the Aryan yisitors to India had tho monopoly of 
lifcoraturo, tho indigenous names could only appear in a Sanscrit form; ancl no argumont is to bo thence dotlueod ip 
pno direction or another as to tho octant of the Aryan colonizations. Ip tator times Aryan influence has undoubtedly 
given cprront names to geographical places, oven in Southern India, Appendices XXIX and XRX in Volume II 
have boon introduced with a yiew to showing tho exact extent to which this has taken placo. But in tho fimo of the 
Pooranas it js doubtful how far this was tho cq,8Q. Pew of the names can now bo identified. It will be seon from the 
next noto that Greek litorature is analogous to Sanscrit in prosonting indigenous Indian names in such a Greek dress 
that they are not easily recognizable ; fiat the Greeks flid not at all to the same extent actually translate Indian names. 
The accompanying map shows roughly tho geography of Southern India us indicatod by the Sanscrit writers. 

[ 2 1 Sketch: Account or tiie Ancient Geography op Southern Ineia according to the Greek anp Roman Geo? 
pRAPirnus. — Introduction. — The view of tho Greeks as to Indian geography was obtained mostly from hearsay, and as to any 
gonoral oqncoption of tho country was erroneous and distorted, h'urthor tho groater number of thoir geographers wore 
concerned with Northern Ipdia, and make vpry little mention of the South- At tho same timo with a view to tlio groat 
dofioioncy of writton records among tho Hindoos, tho information given by tho Greok literature is tho host available for tho 
period to which ft rolatop. More general remarks as to tho knowledge of Southern India possessed by tho Greeks will bo 
rosoryod for a lator poto upder the head of History. Hore will he entered only such remarks as contribute to tho con- 
struction of the anoiept map of the country. The principal Greek. and Latin authorities on Ipdian geography aro as 
follows : — Bocataeus of Miletus (549-486 B.O.), Herodotus (484-405 B.O.), ptesias (circ, 400 B.O.), MogaHthones (oirc. 
h02 B.O.), Eratosthenes (276-196 B.G.), Hipparchus (circ. 150 B.C.), Strabo (B.C. 66, A. 11. 25), Pliny tho Elder 
(23-79 A.D.), Pompopius Mela (circ. 43 A.D.), tho Poriplus of tho Erythraean Spa (circ. 80 A.H.), Arrian (circ. 130 
A.lJ.), Marinas of Tyre (second century AD,), Ptolemy (second contury A.D.), and Cosmas Indicoploustos (oirc. 600 A. I).), 
(2) /Acelaews.— Hecataous of Miletus (649-486 B.G.) was ono of the oarliest and most distinguished of Greek historians 
and geographers/ His geographical work n eplotios yyjs has an Asiatic section vepiliyrisns rrjs arias ; in which some roforonco 
'is mndo tq Ipdia, hut npt to the south. Bfis v?ovk exists oply as fragments oxtractod from othor writers ; it is not certain 
therefore that Southern India was wholly unknown to tho Greeks ip his time. Northern India west of tho Indus was 
first apneitcd to tlpe Persian empire by his immediate contemporary Darius ; but commeruo with the south by sea from 
Egypt’ and Arabia was much more ancient than this. Tho fragments ol Hopatapus mention the ivfiol and tho ivSbs 
fiver ; ipyc ivri) -r&Kis Ivhlas (npt identified) ; the people of Ma on the banks of the ivSSs ; the yaySdpai (iplrahitants of the 
region of pandahar) and their city Caspapyms (which name is held by some to bo identical with Cashmpor) ; and thq 
icaWcu (not identified). (3) Herodotus.— -Herodotus (484-405 B.C.) was no studied geographer, and the fact that in the 
'desultory geographical remarks contained in his hi story . Southern India is not mentionod will not be sufficient ovidonco tq 
show that ’the country was unknown to his contemporaries. He follows the old Grook tradition that there woro Indian as 
well as African Ethiopians. Thus Homer ( Od . I. 23, 24), a Moires to! 5fx#« SeSalarai etryaroi dvSpuv, o'ifxev SvcropiAvov 
iireptovos of 5' hviitvros ; a tradition which, though it is usually ascribed to ignorapee, may npt have been far roinovod 
from fact. Eurther Herodotus distinguishes between the .Ethiopians and tho other occupants of the Indian continent. He 
was aware that there was’ a traffic with' the west coast of India down the Bed Spa ; hut ho calls that soa tho Arabian 
Gulf, and with him the Erythraean or Bed Sea was what is now called the Arabian Sea, or the water between India and 
Arabia. He says (iii. 94) IvS&v 8e irkrjdAs re ir oWq irhe'ia'rAv iffri irdvruiv rwv fi/xei? %t'er kvdpdnroou, Kal <p6pov kiraylveov 7 rpbs 
"m- dvr as robs &x\ovs. And again he speaks of the Thracians as the greatest and mosf numerous poople ‘ next to the Indians.’ 
But the tribute mentioned relates to that paid to Darius, audit is probable therefore that the Persian powor had in some 
form or other occupied or brought with it a knowledge of a considerable part of India. A voyage by one Scylax of 
Oaryanda in tho Arabian Sea between India and Egypt is narrated by Herodotus. He too mentions the yavSapai and the 
tfaXariai . ; the latter probably an early northern tribe. (4) Ctesias. — This writer (circ. 400 B.C.) resided for many years 
at the court of Artaxerxes Mnemon as physician, and during his stay collected materials op India which he published in 
a treatise calked! ra ivSucd, the first work on the subject thon extant. It wap however rather a description of natural 
history, men, and manners, than a geography. The work ip lost. His veplirkovs ’ acrlas is also lost, which might have 
given' information as to the west coast of India. Photius made an abridgment of the IvSucd, which still remains. Until 
1823, the fragments and other remains of Ctesias were published ap ah appendix to the works of Herodotus. Ctesias wrote 
the first treatise on India, and possibly a x ephrkovs of these shores ; but he dpes not seem to have been esteepied as a 
geographer. Aristotle a little later says of him, &s <j>ri<rt ktijctIus, ovk &v atjAirip-ros (Hist. An. viii. 28). [b)Uegasthene$ 
(oirc. 302 B.O.). — On the advance of Alexander the Great (B.G. 327) through Bactriana to the banks of the Indus, a new 
light was thrown on the geography of India. A number of writers, some of them officers of the army, devoted themselves 
to making what would now he called route-surveys. None of these works are extant, but their contents were embodied 
by later writers. ranpofidvi) or Ceylon was known to these writers. Megasthenes a little later (302 B.C.) requires special 
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near the Honore estuary, being the boundary between the Bombay district of 
North Canara and the Madras district of South Canara, and gives a boundary 
successively to the South Canara and Malabar districts and the Cochin and 


mention. He had the same information as the military writers just mentioned, and possibly accompanied. Alexander to 
India. He comes into notice however only as an ambassador from Soleucus Ni cator of Babylon to Bandracottus or 
Chundragoopta of Tta.\tp.fiidpa or Pautalipootra near the modern Patna in Bengal. It being desn able to maintain amicable 
relations with this native ruler Megasthenes was despatched as a representative of the Syrian monarchy, and having 
arrived in India remained for some time at Pautalipootra in that capacity. Megasthenes was perhaps tho first Greek who 
reached the Ganges, and he too wrote his ivSnctx ; hut preserved now only in fragments. I he direct information gained by 
him was confined to the two valleys or plains of the Indus and Ganges, and probably Chundragoopta s kingdom did not 
extend south of the Vindhyas. But he obtained a better idea of the general configuration of tho country than any of his 
predecessors. Thus while Ctesias had asserted that India was equal in extent to the wholo of the rest of Asia, and ovon 
one of the Macedonian writers had described it as a third of the inhabited world ; Megasthenos groatly reduced its dimen- 
sions. He was also the first to point out that its width east and west was less than its length north and south. According 
to one of the most precise of the fragments his dimensions were 16,000 stadia width by 22,600 stadia length j say 1,860 
and 2,559 miles. The real dimensions of Hindostan are about 1,500 by 1,800 milos. Ho regarded tho wholo shape of tho 
country as rhomboidal, that is to say as a parallelogram with irregular sides and angles. He was awaro that a groat 
part of it was peninsular, and he collected some geographical information regarding Ceylon in tho oxtromo south. lie 
knew by name the Dravidian Pandya kingdom and the town of Madura. He mentions fifteen tributaries of the Indus 
and nineteen of the Ganges ; and says that India contains 118 nations and innumerable cities. _ Translations of some of 
the more precise extracts from other authors where Megasthenes is quoted or paraphrasod aro given in Vol. IJ, App. IX. 
(6) Eratosthenes.— This writer (276-196 B.C.), the head of the library at Alexandria, was tho first geographer that made 
a systematic arrangement of the divisions of tho earth. Ho drew a series of parallols of latitudo, of which tho most southern 
passed through Taprobane or Ceylon, the second through the south coast of India, the third through Pulilmthra near 
Patna, and the fourth through the Ganges and Indus ; also seven parallels of longitudo or meridians, of which tho second 
passed through the mouths of tho Ganges, and the third through the mouths of tho Indus. Tho intersection of thoHo 
meridians and latitudes however formed right angles, nor wore they equidistant. The breadth of India was inado 16,000 
stadia, and the length of Taprobane 5,000 stadia, Eratosthenes conceived the proj ecting anglo of tho pomnsula to incline to 
south-east. He knew Cape Comorin as the promontory of the ttcovtaitol or kcoXlwcoI ; a namo porhaps connected with Korkay 
near tho mouth of the Tambrapurny, once the centre of the pearl-trado and tho capital of tho earliest known Dravidian 
kingdom. Korkay was formerly on the sea-coast, but is now five miles inland. Cauyal superseded it as a port, but this in 
turn has retired two miles inland. Later Greeks called this ko\x ol ivSucol, to distinguish it from Colchis on tho Euxino. 
Eratosthenes was awaro of the changes which occur in tho formation of continents, and assorted an ancient connection 
between Europe and Africa at the Straits of Gibraltar. (7) Hipparchus. — This writer (circ. 150 B.C.) tho father of Greek 
astronomy, followed tho geography of Eratosthenes. Ho is known only at socond-hand by fragments. Ho requires 
mention on account of the significant view hold by him that Taprobane was no island, but tho commencement of 
another continent extending to the south and west. For several centurios the provalont idea in Greece had boon that 
Africa and Southern India were in some way connected. It was hold however that the connection was to tho soulh-eaHt. 

(8) Strabo . — Of the seventeen hooks of this author (B.C. 66, A.D. 26) who was the first truo geographer, tho greater 
part of the 15th. hook treats of India. Though thero had hoen an interval of two conturios sinco Eratosthenes, and 
three centuries and a half since the Macedonian writors, Strabo had no furthor information ; and his work as regards 
India is merely an epitome of the writers already named. It appears from an entry (<nr dvioi plu /cal trepnr\e-6i<a(n pl\pi 
rov yayyov) that the circumnavigation of Capo Comorin from west to oast was not unhoard of. Ho speaks of a largo 
trade between the west coast and the Red Sea ports. Strabo held Taprobano to bo an island, not smaller than Groat Britain. 

(9) Eliny the Elder (23-79 A.D.)— This author, who was a Latin contemporary of Strabo, addod somewhat to the 
geographical knowledge previously acquired, by incorporating into his works tho results of diJforont expeditions sent out 
by the earlier Roman emperors. He made India 3,300 Roman milos long, and 2,306 Roman milos broad, and says that 
it contains 118 pooples and 60 rivers. He connected the Emodus (Himalayas), Imaus (Iloimava), Paropamisus (Hindoo 
(loosh) , and Caucasus in one connected chain from oast to west ; stating that south of those mountains the land was ono 
vast plain, comprehending many wastes and much fruitful land. Pliny mentions tho Gangos and Indus. Among nations 
he mentions the Prasians of Palibothra (Patna), and the Calingso, at tho mouth of the Ganges ; this nation scorns to have 
occupied Bengal and OriBsa, whore a trace of thorn still survives in Oalingapatam. Pliny’s account of tho west coast 
is accurate, and agrees with the irtphAovs. He mentions Mouziris (Greek polfipLs) ruled by a king named Oudobothras ; 
Barace (Greek fiapaur)), under king Pandion (Greek iravSichv), who resided at tho city of Modura, now Madura. Pliny also 
mentions Sigerus which may he the pe\L(eiy6,pa of tho irepGXovy. For a fuller account of Taprobano than had boon given 
by previous writers, Pliny was indebted to an accidental ciroumstanco. A Roman froodmnn -named Amiius Plocainus 



Palaesimundum_ with 200,000 inhabitants. The only other plaoe mentioned is Hippuro, horse-mountain in Greek, 
which has been identified with Coodireymullay meaning the same thing in Tamul. In tho interior was a vast lako, namu.d 
Megisba, 375 miles in circumference ; from which flowed two rivers called Palaosimundus and Cydara. This statement 
probably refers to the chain of artificial tanks near Trineomalee, hut their dimensions must have boon greatly 
exaggerated. The nearest point of India to Taprobane was a promontory called Ooliacum (Gape Comorin), at a distance 
of four days’ voyage. The sea between the island and tho mainland is described as boing very shallow. (10) Pomponiu/t 
Mela, (oiro. 43 A.D.).— This Latin author’s knowlodgo of India is extremoly vague and imperfect. Ho gives a brief 
summary of the current stories relating to this country, such as the gold-seeking ants, &c., and of the manners and 
customs of its inhabitants, all derived from the ordinary Greek authorities ; hut his general description of its geography 
is confined to a short account of the Ganges and Indus, and an obscure reference to the promontory of Oolis, where tho 
coast turned from the eastern to the southern sea. He computes the whole extent of the shores of India at a voyage of 
sixty days and nights. With regard to Taprobane he seems disposed to adopt tho opinion of Hipparchus, that it was not 
merely a large island, hut tbe commencement of another world. (11) Eenplus of the Erythraean Sea. — Very nearly 
contemporary with the Latin author Pliny or about 80 A.D. , was the anonymous treatise known as tho tt ephXovs rfis 
epvdpas 9a\a<r<H)s. It is not a mere coast survey like the Periplus of Soylax above-mentioned ; nor is it a journal or log of 
an individual voyage, of which there are examples. It is a species of manual for the instruction of navigators and traders 
in the Erythraean Sea, that is to say the whole of the sea between Egypt and India ; and along tho coasts of Africa outside 
the Straits oi Babelmandeb as tar as they had been then explored, the coast of Arabia, and tho coast of India from tho 
Indus to the Granges. Tt describes in more or less detail the geography of the different coast linos with their several 
ports, and the prominent natural features of different sites. The exports and imports of each port aro recorded. The 
author was a Greek merchant who had settled at Berenice a seaport at the southern extremity of Egypt, and had made 
voyages thence to Eastern Africa, Arabia and India. This treatise has been ascribed to Arrian, but it Boars internal 
evidence of not having been the work of a professional writer. In this work, as woll as in Pliny, is mentioned tho incident 
of Hippalus, the Greek pilot ; who havmg observed the regularity of the monsoons committed himsolf in a direct course 
from the promontory of Sygarus (Cape Eartak) in Arabia .to the coast of India, thus avoiding tho long circuit by tho 
entrance of the Persian Gulf, the coast of Gedrosia, and the mouths of the Indus. This may havo hoen half a century 
before. _ Tim example was soon followed by other navigators, and by the author of this Periplus himself. Tho text of 
the Periplus is scarce. As far as it relates to the coast line of Southern India, it will he found given in the original in 
VoL II, App. VII. It is certainly the most valuable contribution to the knowledge of the geography of aneiont Southern 
Into prior to tho seventh century A.D., which is in existence. The following aro afstmots aid qKtforn, SZoraod w IS 
some remarks. Into commences from the month oi the *l,l„ (Indus) which is tho largest river in the lirythncaiiki. 
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Travancore States; this makes a coast-line of about 450 miles washed by the 
Arabian Sea. On every side but the north, the Presidency is washed by the open 
sea. The irregular northern boundary has been formed by accidents of history. 


When approaching from the sea, snakes are seen on the surface. The river has seven mouths. Further on comes the Gulf 
of elpi v&v (Outch) hitherto unexplored. It is very shallow and full of eddies. Lower down is the promontory of fapdiat 
(Jaggat near Dwarca in Goozerat), which is very dangerous for ships. Here again appear snakes largo and black. They 
are also seen along the coast and at papbyaCa (Broach) where however them colour is golden. Next to this comes 
b BapvydCuv ic6 \ iros (Gulf of Cambay) from which commences the whole of India (i.e., the peninsula) as well as the kingdom 
of uduBapos (probably king of Goozerat). Tho Bay of Barygaza is narrow and dangerous, the passage on the left being the 
safer. The mouth of the Xap.vam (the Namadus of Ptolemy and the modern Nerbudda) is extremoly hard to find, owing 
to the flatness of the surrounding country, and the consequent want of landmarks in tho vicinity. The navigation of the 
river is also very intricate. On this account the Government keeps fishermen in pay with large vessels called rpawivaya. 
and taWvpPa to lie at the entrance of the gulf, and pilot ships to Barygaza. These boats tow ships up to the town, which 
is 300 stadia from tho sea. The violence of the tides is remarkable, for in a moment the bottom is laid bare and the shore 
bocomes dry, and again when the tide returns, the stream rushes in with such force as to break the cables of ships and 
drivo them on shore ; this happens usually at full moon. On the east of Barygaza lies hQhvn (Oojjem), formerly the seat 
of Govemmont. From this city all the necessaries of life are brought down to Barygaza in abundance. The season for 
tho voyage to this part of India is in July or Ipiphi (i.e., during tho south-west monsoon). _ Southwards from this 
stretchos tho rogion of Sax^dhs (tho Deccan or Dacshinapata) so called from Sdxavos meaning south; the interior 
comprehends a number of regions, containing' largo numbers of various wild animals, such as tigers, elephants, and 
baboons. Two inland marts of note are TvAiOdvu (unidentified) and raydpu (Deoghar). ^ «aA\(€^a (Oalyp,un. near Bombay) 
was formerly an established mart under Iho sovereignty of Saraganus, but tho present chiof is Sandanea who has obstructed 
tho commerce of tho Greeks (from Egypt), so that if any of Ihorr vosscls touch thero by accident, he puts a guard on board 
and sends thorn to Barygaza. Below this tho ports in succession are crhfivWa, parfayipa, TraXaiTrcvrgcu, ^eXiCciydp^ 
roirapAv, and rvpawoapoas (none of which can bo identified with any cortainty). Next come aiyfitoi and Kcuvetral, close to 
a peninsula where thore are pirates ; (during tho last century pirates known as the Angrias had their stronghold at Ghoriah 
between Bombay and Goa, near tho spot here mentioned). # Last of all is Aeu/c^ vr\cros (Whito Island). Below this 
commences tho kingdom of tho rulor KyTrpdftoros (Oliorapaty), which is called XLfxvpuc'f). Then follow vdovpa and rvvfiis, the first 
marts of Aiavpiidi, and aftor these /xob(tpts and yeXicbvSa, the soats of Government. ‘ < To the kingdom ruled by ppoporos, 
<< tvvBls is subioct, avillago of great note near tho sea. /lov&pis, which pertains to the same realm, is a city at tho height 
,, „ o -jA id. °j „„ :t. i.r>/i ftv/inV alii riR from F.trvnt. It lios near a river at a dis- 



sea voyage, and it 

. nearly 500 stadia, 

“ whether measured from river to rivor or by tho sea voyage, but it belongs to a different kingdom, _ that of •irai'Sl&ij/. ’ ’ 

(A LfwpiKh is hold as a misprint for Aipvpiicf,, for which soo Volume III under the head of Identifications of Greek and 
Latin Geographical Namos. It will then stand for < 2 JuSlp + urf,, and mean the Tamul country or South Malabar. The 
throo ports of rirtis, uotCipis and veAicivU, may then be identified respectively with Cadaloondy near Beypore 
Mooyeoricode now Cranganore, and Cullada on a rivor noar Q,uilon. fiov&pis and peXicwtia used to be identified with. 
Mangaloro and Nooleshwar. vdovpa is supposed to have some connection with tho Nayar country ; it used to be identified 
with Honoro much further north). “ At tho very mouth of this river lies anothor village, PaKapij, to which the ships 
“ despatched from veKicivSa come down empty and ride at anchor oft shore whilo taking in cargo ; for the river, it may 
bo notod, has sunken reefs and' shallows which make its navigation difficult. Tho sign by wmch those who come hither 
<l by sea know they are nearing land is thoir meeting with snakos, which are here of a black oolour, not so long as those 
“ alroady mentionod, liko serpents about tho head, and with oyes the colour of blood. Many ships_ como hore for 
peppor (Wirept) and betel (po\& uQpov). Tho voyage from Arabia to this coast was originally performed in small vessels 
which followed the coast tho whole way; but at length one Hippalus observing that at certain times the wind blew 
steadily in the proper direction for a long period, struck boldly across the sea. “ After Bandpn occurs the mountain 
“ callod Trvppds (or the Red) towards tho south, near another district of the country called irapetMa, where the pearl- 
“ fisheries are which holong to king mvdluv, and a city of the name of Kd\xoc. In this tract tho first place me- with 
“is called fiaklra, which has a good harbour and a village on its shore. Next to this is another place called ppap, 

“ whore is tho cape of the same name and a haven. Those who wish to consecrate the closing part of their lives to 
“ religion come hither and bathe and engage themselves to celibacy. This is also done by women; since it is related 
“that the goddoss Comaury onco on a timo resided at tho placo and bathed. Irom /compel towards the south the 
“ country extends as far as ,c6\ X oi, whoro tho fishing for poarls is oamod on. Oondomned criminals are employed 
“ in this service. King iravdluv is the owner of the fishory. To /c^ot succeeds anothor coast lying along a gulf 
“ having a district in the intorior hearing the name of dpyaXov. In this single place are obtained tho pearls collected 
‘ ‘ noar tho island of faioMpos. From it are exported the muslins callod ifiapyapelnSes Among the marts and anchorages 
“ along this shore, to which merchants from and the north resort, the most conspicuous are £ f a 2 

“ and wnrdrua, which occur in the order in which we have named them. In theso marts are found those native vessels 
“ for coasting voyagos which trade as far as Ju/jvpuch, and another kind called capapa, made by 

“ vossels formed each of a singlo timber, and also others called KoAav8i6<pwvra, which arc of groat hulk and employed tor 
“ voyages to vpda-n and the ydyyns. Those marts import all the commodities which reach xtppurij for commercial purposos, 

“ absorbing likewise noarly overy species of goods brought from Egypt, and most descriptions oi a t e goo 
“ from toittpud, and disposed of on this coast of India. Near the region winch succeeds where tho mine of the voyage 
“ now bonds to the east, there lies out in the opon sea stretchmg towards the west the island now callod iraXampMos, but 
‘ ‘ by the ancients rairpojS^ . To cross over to the northern side of it takes a day. In the south ? stones 

“towards the west till it nearly reaches the opposite coast of a(aAa It produces pearl 

■“muslins and tortoise-shell. Returning to the coast, not far from the three marts 3 ust mentioned hes ^ 

‘ ‘ seaboard of a country extending far inland. Here immense quantities of fine mushns are From futfcAh 

“ the course of the voyage Res eastward across the neighbouring bay to which has the breed of elephants called 

“ Mte r leaving ^xla and S v< rap^v there are passed a variety of barbarous inles ; c 

KtppdbJ (Kirautas) is distinguished by flat noses, and others by being horsefaced, long-faced, and antoopephagous. Finally 
comes the ydyym the largest river in India ; it has an annual increase and decrease _ like the Nile.. There is a mart on 
it of the saml name, with a considerable traffic, andthexe is also said to be a gold mine m the P 1 ?™,* 

This writer was prefect of Cappadocia (circ. 130 A.D.). His two chief works wyhrroplat MUT? 

’s' The letter is in three uarts the first giving an account of India compiled from Megasthcnes and Eratosthenes, 

voyage a&Jeh* in the fourth centimy^.C., and the third hemg • on 
the climate of .the most southern part of the globe. Two extracts from Arrian are given in 
the head of Megasthenes. His work is more useful for ethnography than for geography proper ; ( 

This Greek geographer was the immediate predecessor of Ptolemy, who borrowed largely from him. Mjmnus s work 
on geoSh/KKU?, some idea of its contents can be gathered from Ptolemy’s references With regard to 
Indfa g Mariuus Sot only possessed information as far as the southern extremity of the peninsula, hut also gave the 
names, distances, and bearings of a number of points extending far to the eastward, and implying a great extent of 
country in that direction, wholly unknown to previous geographers He mentions the promontory of Kupv (udand o 
Rameswaram), and the two gulfs dpyapucis and yayyvracbs (Palk s Bay and the Bay of Bengal). He also gives_ the 
names of many other places on the east coast of India but these it is impossible to identify with any degree of certainty. 
Much of Marinus’s increased information was due to the journey of a Macedonian trader nam ®J wndriam 
voyage of a sailor Alexander, who made his way across the Indian Ocean (14) Ptobmy -Violemj of Alexandria or 
■KToXtuahs KXabSios (second century A.D.) finally summed up the geographical knowledge of the ancients in his 
WynffJ. His work was accepted as the text-book of geographical science until the fifteenth century, when the rapid deve- 
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On the extreme north-east is the Bengal province of Orissa ; next come the high- 
lands of the Central Provinces ; then across the greater part of the peninsula the 
Dominions of the Nizam of Hyderabad, separated from Madras by the Kistna river 


Jopment of maritime discovery superseded it, and inaugurated the modern geographical era. His work is a species of geogra- 
phical index, not much being given heyond a catalogue of names with computations of latitude (vxdros) and longitude (pvkos) 
The geodetical labours however of this author and his predecessor Marinus form one of the most important departures 
in the history of human knowledge. Ptolemy divided India into tf a ” ivSta ivrbs rod ydyyov, bounded on the west bv 
the Paropamisad®, Ayacbosia and Gedrosja ; on the north by the Imaus ; on the east by the Ganges ; and on tho south 
by part of the Indian Ocean : “ b ” IvSla ivrbs rod ydyyov, bounded on the west by the Ganges ; on the north by Scvthia • 

on the east by the Sin® ; and on the south by. the Indian Ocean. Prom this it follows that ho held the Ganges 
to flow nearly due north and south. The principal mountains of India proper ( lydlct ivrbs rod ydyyov) mentioned by 
Ptolemy are ;~ir{tpoirdvur«s (Hindoo Ooosh), ipaov Upos (Heimava), i)puS6s (Himalaya), finmydo (the Southern Ghauts of 
which a leading point is called by the Sanscrit writers Agastya’s Hill, but by the Tamuls Quit^iuld), ovivdwv Spos (tho 
Vindbyas), orapUmt (probably the Sautpooras), and dwdKoira (perhaps the AravulKes). The principal promontories aro •— 
ic<2pv (the point of Hameswaram), uo.XXiyiKdv (Point Calimero), Kopdpia (Capo Comorin), Cal® Oarias or Oallicaris, betwoon 
Urn towns kvapdyapa and npbXXa (perhaps Cape St. John), and fiaXed dicpov (the southern termination of 

Cutch). Tho principal gulfs and .bays are -.-^aypriuis (Bay of Bengal), hpyap M 6s (Palk’s Bay), k 0 X xm As (Gulf of 
Manaar), Papvyd&vas (Gulf of Cambay), and advdi (probably Gulf of Cutch). The chief rivers aro tho ydyyvs and 
ivdds ; others mentioned are the Adamas (Erahmanee), Swdpcov (Mahanuddy), pdtcrwXos (here taken to be the Kistna) rdwa 
(here taken to bo tho Fennair disemboguing near Nellore), auxfy (Tambrapumy), and x d/3 VP os (Cauvery), along the west side 
pf the Bay of Bengal; and tho vavayowa (Tapty), and vapdbas (Nerbudda), flowing into tho Indian Ocean. Tribes and 
cities mentioned by Ptolemy are tho yayyaplSat, with their chief town ydyy V , near the mouth of the Ganges ; tho 
Calmg’ffl, with thorn chief towns ParthaUs and. Dandagula (here taken to bo Oalingapatam) ; the pa^Xou occupying 
tho country now known as tho Oircars, with their chief towns irtrwSpa (Dhaxanicottah), ,covra,cA<Ttrvx a (said to bo Masuli- 
patam but probably more. inland), and kXXotrdyvn (Ooringa) ; west of the puurtiXos (Kistna), the dpoiapvoi, chief town pdXayya 
(asserted to ho Mundarajya, the modom Madras, but moro likely Nellore) ; next the Chola kingdom, tho following 
references to which may bo mentioned, <r«pai voudSes, (the Oholas, a northern portion of the Tamuligns), kptturov BatriXmv 
wpa (the king being porhaps confounded with tho place Arcot), Spdovpa f3a<r(Xewv erdpvayos (Warrioro, capital of Chola 
Mamie), and. napaXiaffwpnrwv md sryaXia orupiyyuv (the coasts of Tinmevelly and Madura). The Pandya kingdom UavUovos 
Xupa) is also mentioned as a district of groat wealth and . importance ; it is represented as oxtending from tho Chola 
Jnngdom o tho. southorn extremity of the peninsula, and having for its capital pASovpa (Madura). In tho samo region aro 
the Parrot (not identified), tho icapeot (rmnevelly coast tribes), and the inhabitants of Jx X o, (Korkay). At tho south-west 
end of tho peninsula were icomdpa (probably Ootoro m South Travancoro, but porhaps Cochin), and Kopapla (Comorin) On 
the western coast ; wore i Xtfuipueh (Malabar) with its clnof towns icdpovp* (probably Caroor) and rdvSis (Cadaloondy). Along 
the coast wore vtrpa (Mangalore), and . pavSdyupu (more north) ; while inland was tho district of &pi aK a cravSavdSv, with 
its chief towns tmrfaovpa (IShmdairm Hyderabad) palraua (Beodar), cripvXX* (noar Bassein), bpsviyapa (Ahmodnuggor) , 
and rayapy (Deoghar). Further north was the district of Xapt/cd,, extending from the vppdSas (Nerbudda) to f3apbya(a 
(Broach) ; its chief towns being o(rjv v (Oojjem), pivaydpa, and Papbya£a, tho most important trading town in Wostorn 
Indm at that tuno. North .of was ffvpwrpyh (Goozerat) to tho west of the Gulf of Cambay ; and still furthor to 

the west at tho months of tho Indus was ■mraXyvh (Lower Scmdo), with its capital ■Ka.raxd) (Tatla). Tho abovo-montionod 
names can ho more easily identified, owing to their situation on tho soa coast. It is more difficult to dotormino tho exact 
pito of many of. tho tribes montj.onod as oxistmg in the intorior of the country. This difficulty is much increased by tho 
error of reckoning whmh prevails throughout Ptolemy, as ho has made the coast-line of India run almost in a straight 
line from tho mouth of the Indus to tho mouth of tho Gangos. Reasons for this mistake are, that ho assigned an errone- 
ous value of 500 Olympian stadia (about 57 English miles) instead of 600 Olympian stadia (about 68 English miles) to 
an equatorial degree, and that ho ovor-ostimatod road distance when converting it into map-moasuromont. But tho chief 
pause of his error is tho excess which he allowod for distances of land-journoys ovor thoso of soa- voyages. If the measures 
of distanoohy soa had boon incroasod in tho same proportion, all tho plaoos would havo rotainod the samo relative positions. 
But the consequence of this unequal ostnnato of the value of land and soa distancos was to throw all the places determined 
by land measurement: to.o far to tho east, and as this error continued to incroaso tho furthor he advanced, bis Eastern 
Geography is wholly viBated by it. Thus Taxila, which is almost duo north of Barygaza, is placed 11° to tho oast of tho 
latter ; and the mouth of the Gangos, which was fixed by land measurement from Taxila and Palibothra, is placed 38° to 
the oast of the mouth of the Indus, the true difference being only 20°. The following nations in the interior of Southern 
India may be mentioned: the fipa. X pdvai payoi, with their city @pd X pri (perhaps Brahmadesam noar the source of tho 
Tambrapumy), tho &p.pd<rrcu and the rd&Mcrot, Ptolemy also montions icnpofidQpos (Cherapaty), tho rulor of tho Kerala 
country. „ mole. my gives a considerable amount of information about rempofidvr) (Ooylon), though very fow of tho names 
mentioned by 1pm can be identified. Ho however was considerably at fault regarding the sizo of this island, which ho 
estimated as .extending through fifteen degrees of latitude, and twelve degrees of longitude, an arpa fourteen tirncB too 
large.. Ptolemy says that the island wqs formerly called Palaosimundi, but in. bis own time Salico. Tho above is a 
most imperfect account of the Ptolemman geography of Southern India ; and tho subject admits of groat amplification 
W any one who Will be at tho trouble to consult the original, adding to that investigation a knowledge of tho localities. 
(15) Comas Indiaoplemtes.—lko latest. Greek authpr who mentions India is (Josmas Indicoploustes (circ AD 560) 
He was an Egyptian monk who flourished in the reign of Justinian. In early life he was a merchant and in that 
capacity visaed most of the countries of the East. His chiof work is roiroypacpla xp^riavutn, tho object of which is to 
phow that the earth is pot spherical, but a vast oblong plain surrounded by oceqn. Ho gives a spocially full and accurate 
account of Ceylon, which he calls <noXeSlpa. He says that the island is 900 miles in longth, and as 5 many in breadth 
pud that it is g°^ned by two kings. He also mentions a church of Christians from Persia (Nestorians) in Ceylon 
and another in paXe (Malabar) with a bishop at italyXiavd (Calyaun, an ancient coast-town not to be mistaken for Oalyauna- 
pooramthe centre of . the Deccan). The trade W India, Persia, and Ethiopia seems to have been extensive. 7 The 
chief trading districts m India mentioned are paXe, 1 where the p.epper grows ’ (the Malabar Coast); and <rUos (Scindo) 
‘the country of musk.’ Among the towns given, as tho trading towns of India several end in Jdrava, whichis plainly 
j;he Tamul His irorSo rdrava m the district of pa\i (Malabar) is pearly to be identified with the ancient town 

<M®fci§® rno ; °A tlie Malabar coast, which has long been regarded by native authorities as the northern boundary of 
the Kerak kingdom. About five days joumev, from pa\i is (16) Conclusion. -The results to bo gathered from 

all these writings m the way of places identified m Southern India are embodied in the accompanying map, to which 
eference should be made. The whole information is given in tabular form with remarks in Volume III under the head 
of Identifications of Greek and Latin Geographical Names. Christopher Cellarius published in 1703 and 1706 (Cambridge 
will b™ oimd Tt mitA^mT 5 W fipit ° me ° f ar}cieilt S e °S ra P h y ; an extract from this relating to Southom Indm 

m [3] n S J BTCH ^ A00 ^ NT D:P th ® Ancient Geo&raphy qr Southern India accorring t,o Chinese Autiiprs. — Introduction . 

Two Chinese travellers, named Pa-Hian and Hwen Thsang, who visited India at an early dote, have left some account of 
the geography oi the country from their point of view. . (2> FarEian. — Ea-Hian visitqd India between A.D. 399 and 414. He 
montions the Aladhyadosa vcentral region), and the kingdoms of Matoora, Canouj, Cosala, and Magadhah. After living 
three yearsun Pautahpqotra (Patna), during which time he visited Capila, Hajagriha, and Bonares, Fa-IIian finally sailed 

te to renreslnt th? the ,T Uth 0f , the and ret ^ ned to China - ^is * Talsm ’ is 

held to represent the Dacshma or Deccan, and he may have known the Pallava people. He did not however visit this 

Presidency itself which he only refers to in connection with Ceylon . (3) Htven Thscmct.— The earliest oomnrphpnsivG 

Recount ot the geography of Southern India specially is that of Hwen Thsang, who passed seventeen years (A.D? 629-646) 
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and its tributary the Toongabudra ; lastly, on the north-west by west, the dis- 
tricts of Dharwar and ISTorth Canara in the Bombay Presidency. This descrip- 
tion leaves out of account the Mysore and Ooorg territories, which geographically 


in -travelling through, the countries lying to the west of China, and especially in India. His chief object was to study 
Booddhism, hut his observations on the geography and history of the country are characterised by minuteness and precision. 
According to this writer, Southorn India in the seventh century was divided into nine kingdoms .-—Calinga, Cosala, Andhra* 
Dhanacataca, Choolya, Dravida, Malacoota, Concana, and Maharashtra. But Southern India as so doscrihed was larger 
than the Madras Presidency, and comprised the whole of the peninsula south of the Tapty and Mahauuddy rivers from 
Nassick on the west to Gan jam on the oast. “ a.” Tho capital of the Calinga kingdom was then about 250 miles south- 
west of Gan jam, probably either the present Rajahmundry on the Godavery or Coringa on the sea-coast ; and it is stated 
that the previous capital was the present Chicacole. Tho principal featuro in this country was the Mahendra range of 
mountains, which still possesses the same name. They now divide the Ganjam district from the valley of the Mahanucldy 
Rajahmundry was the capital of the eastern branch of the Chalookya kingdom, which extended to the borders of Orissa 
A still oarlier name for the capital of Calinga was Sinhapoora, probably the placo of that name now 115 miles west of 
Ganjam. “ b.” Cosala was probably the present Borar provinces. Its capital was perhaps the present Nag-pore • hut 
it may have been Chanda, Amr&vatty, or Ellichpore. In the seventh century it was hounded on the north by Oojjein on 
the west by Maharashtra, on the east by Orissa and on the south by Andhra and Calinga. It extended probably from near 
Boorhanpore on the Tapty, and Nundair on the Godavery, to Ratanpore in Chatisgurh and to Nowag-udda near the 
source of tho Mahanuddy. “ c.” Andhra was the more modern Telingana of tho Mahomedans or Toloog-oo country as it 
is now called. Its capital cannot be identified, but Warangal was the capital of Telingana several centuries afterwards. 
The Godavery rivor was probably tho boundary to tho north and oast, and the Manjhira branch of the Godavery the 
boundary to the west. On the west it bordered on the kingdom of Maharashtra. “ d.” Dhanacataca has been with some 
probability and by a transposition of tho two last syllables in the Chinese text identified as the modern Dharanicottah or 
Amravatty on the Kistna, the site of the woll known “ stoopa ” or “tope ” or Booddhist ring temple. It was also known 
as Maha Andhra or the Great Andhra. The province extended to about Goolburgha and Penoocondah on the west and to 
about Tripatty and Poolicat lake on tho south. It was bounded by Andhra and Calinga on the north and by the sea on 
the east. It is supposed that a place called Vaigy was the capital of the country, while Dhanacataca or Dhanacacota 
was the seat of a largo religious establishment. The present town of Amravatty was founded, or at any rate established 
as a subordinate seat of government, by Soorya Deva, Rajah of Orissa, in the twelfth century. “ e.” There is somo 
difficulty in identifying the state of Choolya, which is dosoribod by II won Thsang as a small district, 400 miles in circuit 
If his account is takon as corroot, Choolya is probably the Kurnool country, but if the names of Choolya and Dravida have 
boon transposed by tho Chinese editor of the travels, as is supposed by some, then Choolya may he identified as the 
old kingdom of Ohola with Tanjoro for capital. Near Kurnool is an ancient town of Kora or Zohaurapooram which 
corresponds oxaotly with tho Choolya of Hwen Thsang. If Choolya is placed in the Kurnool district, it will cut off 
the north-western corner of tho province of Dhanacacota, and diminish its area. If however Choolya is identical with 
Ohola, then its position would extend from Shunkerrydroog, near Salem on the north-west, to the month of tho 
Cauvery or Coloroon river on the north-east, and from Dindigul on tho soulh-wost to Point Calimere on the south-east. 
Tho former supposition is hero takon. Tho province of Dravida was 1,000 miles in circuit in tho seventh contury*. 

Its oapital was Oanchipoora, tho modem Conjeoveramon tho Palaur. Its northern boundary extondod from Coondapore 
on tho western coast, through Cadoor and Tripatty, to the Poolicat lake, and its southern boundary from Calicut to the 
mouth of the Cauvery. This was perhaps the dominion of the Pallava tribe at that period, “g.” The province of 
Malacoota or Malayacoota probably inoluaod the modom districts of Tan j ore and Madura on the east, and Coimbatore 
Cochin and Travancore on the west. The capital was either Madura, which was the capital of the southern end of the 
peninsula in Ptolomy’s time, or Quilon. A town named Oharitrapoora to the north-east of the capital was the port 
of embarkation for Ceylon. This town must havo been Negapatam if Madura was the capital, but if Quilon was the 
capital then it would be Ramnaud. “A.” Tho pro vine o of Concana probably oxtended along tho coast from Vino-orla to 
Coondapore near Bednoro and inland from tho neighbourhood of Goolburgha to the ancient fortress of Madghorry. It 
was tho ancient kingdom of tho Cadambas, who woro tho rivals of the Chalookyas of Maharashtra. The capital was 
Ooncanapoora, which was probably Anagoondy on tho northern hank of tho Toongabudra river. Anagoondy was 
tho capital of a Yadava dynasty of princes before tho foundation of the more modorn city of Vijianuggor on tho southorn 
bank of tho rivor. “ i.” Maharashtra was boundod on the north by Malwah, on tho east by Cosala and Andhra, on the 
south by Concana, and on tho west by the soa. Tho limits of this torritory were Damaun and Yingorla on tho sea- coast 
and Idalabad and Hyderabad inland. The capital has not boon identified with any certainty. It was oither Pratish- 
tauna on tho Godavery, or Oalyaunapoora in the Oontral Deccan, the ancient capital of the Chalookya dynasty. (4) 
Conclusion,-- The accompanying map roughly shows the country as above delineated. Each of the nine kingdoms of Hwen 
Thsang is more particularly noticed in Yolumo III. Under the head of Hwon Thsang also will be found a furthor 
acoount of the author, with a specimen of the very romarkahle style of these Chinese writers. 

[*] Sketch Account ok the Ancient Geography or Southern India according to Arabian Authors. — Introduc- 
tion. — The chief Arabian authorities on the ancient geography of Southern India are : —tho author of ‘ The Yoyagos of 
Sindbad tbe Sailor,’ Sooliman, Ibn Khoordadba, A1 Masoodoo, Sheik Aboo Isbak, Ibn Howkal, Rasheedooddoon, Ibn Batuta 
A1 Idreeaee, and Aboolfeda of Damascus. (2) Sindbad the Sailor.— Tho voyagos of Sindbad the Sailor (ninth century AD) 
contain a few references to Southern India. In his first voyage Sindbad roaches the country of the Maharajah probably 
the King of Vijianugger, at that period a very powerful kingdom. In his fourth voyage Sindbad visits a country where 
pepper is grown (Malabar), whence he went to the island of ‘ Nacous ’ (Nicohars). In the fifth voyage he is shipwrecked 
on a country, which is probably somewhore on tho Ooncan coast. Ho again visits Malabar, tbe peninsula of Comorin and 
the pearl-fishorios in. the Gulf of Manaar. In bis last voyage he roaches Serendib (Ceylon). (3) Sooliman.— Tho earliest 
Arab geographer who gives any account of India is a merchant named Sooliman, who made several voyagos to that country 
and to China. His narrative bears the date 851 A.D. (237 Hijrah). The second part of the work was written by Aboo 
Zaj d-ool-Hasan, _ of Sirauf , a connoisseur, who although he never travelled in India and China as he himself expressly 
states, made it his business to modify and complete the work of Sooliman by reading and by questioning travellers The 
information contained in these writings may he summarized thus. The inhabitants of India and China agree that there are 
four principal kings in the world, viz., of the Arabs, of China, of the Greeks, and lastly the Balharah, king of the men who 
have their ears pierced, this last being the most eminent prinoe in India. He may be identified as one of the Vallabhy 
Rajahs of Goozerat. Ceylon is mentioned as the Sarandeeb, and Cape Comorin as Coomaur. The author also mentions 
tho sea of Lar (which washes Malabar and Goozerat) , the Lankhabalas or Nicobar Islands, and the Andaman Islands in 
the sea of Andaman. (4) Ibn Khoordadba.— The next Arab author is Ibn Khoordadba, who died in 912 A.D. Ho wrote 
the “ Book of Roads and Kingdoms.” He also names the Balharah as the greatest king in India, other kingdoms being 
Jaba, Tafan, Joozr (Goozerat), Ghanah, Rabmee, and Kaumroon. (5) Al Mctsoodee.—Al Masoodee, the author of the 
“ Meadows of Gold,” died in 956 A.D. He states that it is the general opinion that India was the portion of the earth in 
which order and wisdom prevailed in distant ages. After tho death of Koresh India was divided into kingdoms among 
which were Scinde, Canouj, and Cashmeer. India is a vast country ; it borders on Zabaj (Java) and extends on the side of 
the mountains to Khorassan and Scinde. The king of Candahar is called Hahaj. Erom his dominions comes tho river 
Raeed (Ravee), one of the five that form the Mihraun of Scinde ; another river is the Bahautil (Beas) . Mooltaun is one of 
the strongest frontier places of the Mussulmans. (6) Sheik Aboo Ishak.— Sheik Aboo Ishak wrote about the middle of the 
tenth century ; his facts are similar to those already stated. (7) Ibn Howkal— -Ibn Howkal wrote in 1193 A D He only 
treats of Scinde and the north. (8) Rashsedooddeen.— Rasheedooddeen wrote in 1310 A.D. He divides India into nine unequal 
parts, and describes it as follows Its shape resembles the back of a crab on the surface of the water. The mountains 
appear to stand near each other, like the joints of a spine, and rivers flow at their base. Hind is surrounded on tho east bv 
Cheen (China) and Macheen, on the west by Scinde and Cabool, and on the south by the sea. On the north lie Cashmeer 
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speaking form as much a portion of the Presidency as do the tributary states of 
Travancore and Cochin on the south. The Amindivy and Laccadive Islands 
form for administrative purposes a part of Madras Presidency, being attached to 


tliG country of the Turks, and Mount Meroo, which is extremely high. The heavenly bodies perform their revolutions 
round it, rising and setting on ouch side of it. A. day and a night of this place is each ecjual to six of our months* The 
Hima mountains lie on the north of Canouj, and are covered with snow. The five rivers in the north of India are 
collectively called Panmaud. The river Sarsoot (Sarsootce) falls into the soa to the east of Somnauth. The Jumna falls 
into the Gfanga below Oanouj, The contre of Tnclia is called the Madados or middle land (Madhyadesa). Ooming south 
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the districts of South Canara and. Malabar respectively. Off the south-east lies 
the British .colony of Ceylon, separated by a shallow strait^ across which runs the 
string of rocks and sandbanks known as ic Adam s Bridge. 


Maabar (the Coromandel Coast), from Ooolam to the country of Silauwar, extends 300 parasangs along the shore. There 
“two . courses or roads from this place; one leads hy sea_ to Choon, passing by the island of beelaun Sarandoep 
Jcevlon'l is at the foot of the Joodee mountain and is called in the language of Hind Samcaudadeep Smhaladweepa), 
'because its appearance is like a lion in repose. Rubies and other precious stones are found there There is another 
country adioimng Maabar inland, oalled Deogir, the capital of which is Door Samoondoor (Dwara Samooclra) 

(91 IbnBadta.-Ton Batuta was the greatest traveller of bis nation. Ho visited India about 1330, and mentions Kmbaiat 
(Cambay), Calicut, Hunawar (Honawar), Tanna, Goozerat, Malabar and Ceylon. He mentions Coulam (Quilon) as tbo 
Greatest port in India. (10) Al Idreesee.- A1 Idroosee wrote about the beginning of the twelfth century and gives the 
following information. Barooh (Baroche) is a large handsome town, well built of bricks and plaster It is a port for 
vessels from China and Soinde. Between Barooh and Nahrwara thoxe are two towns called Hanawal and Doolaka. They 
stand at the foot of a mountain called Oondaran (probably the Vinclliyas) Another town in the vicinity is Asawal 
(Vessawal being the old name of Ahmedabad). Opposite Barooh lios tho island of Mullan. Other towns on the coast are 
Sindaboor and Bana (Tanna) ; Fandareena is a town built at tbo mouth of a river which comes from Manibar (Malabar) 
whore vessels from India and Soinde cast anchor. This author also montions the cotton fabrics of Coromandel, and the 
pepper and cardamoms of Malabar. (11) Ahoolfeda of Damascus.— This colobratod Arabian geographer (1273-1331) 
mentions the pepper of Malabar, and the cotton of Coromandel. Ho divides Hmdostan into Al Sind, tho country of tho 
Indus and Al Hind, the country of tho Ganges. (12) Conclusion.- Tho information of these Arabian writers was not very 
extensive Mooltaun, Mansoora and other places of note in tho valloy of tlio Indus, wore visitod by early travellers, and 
tho ports" upon tho coast, especially those about the Gulf of Cambay, wore also known from the reports of mariners. 
Regarding the interior the information was vaguo, and ovidently drawn from hearsay. 

PI Sketch Account of the Ancient Geography or Southern India according to Medieval Authorities. — Introduc- 
tory, —.The "following are the chief mediaeval European travollorB who give any geographical account of Southern India 
Marco Polo (1264-1324), Marino Sanuto (1300-1300), Odorioo di Pordonono (1316-1330), John do Marignolli (1347), 
Nicole Conti (1419-1444), Athanasius Nikitin (1468-1474), Hioronimo di Santo Stofano (1494-1499), Ludovico di Varthoma 
(1603-1608) V (2) Marco Polo.— Marco Polo was born in 1254, and diod probably in 1324. His father Nioolo, a mombor of 
a noble Venetian family, had mercantile establishments at Constantinople and in tho Grimoa. When he was about 17, ho 
accompanied his father and his uncle Mallei on their travels. On their arrival at Pokin aftor a journey of more than three 
years ho was forthwith takon into favour by tho groat Khan (Kooblay) and was appointod by him to various high offieos. 
lie finally returned to Venice in 1296, and was subsequently takon prisonor by tho Gonoese at tho naval battlo of Curzola 

S During his oaptivity ho dictated the account of his travols to a fellow prisoner named Rusticiano, a native of Pisa. 

Polo visited India in 1292 and givos an account of tho south of India which may thus bo opitomizod. Sailing 
west' from Sedan (Ceylon) about 60 milos, is tho provinco of Maabar (tho Mahomodan name for the Coromandel Coast, 
from an Arabic word moaning passago or ferry), which is called India tho Greater. In this provinco are five kings, 
nil brothers At this end the ruling king is named Sondar Bandy Devar, in whoso kingdom are found iino pearls, in tho 
^ between Soilan and the mainland, that is to say Manaar. Tho fishers go first to Bettelar (either Vedala near 
Ramos war am or Pattom on the coast of Coylon). Thors are fish-charmers callod Abraiaman (Brahmins) who keep away 
tho sharks The body of St Thomas tho Apostle lios at a littlo town in this provinco. (Maabar is mentioned in the 
Chinese annals under the name of Maparh, as one of the foreign kingdoms which sont tribute to tho Emperor Kooblay 
yi^ HT1 1286 ) About 1 000 milos to tho north is tho kingdom of Mutfih (tho Tolingana or Tiling of tho Mahomodan 
writers • Mutfili is a corruption of Motoopully, a town in tho Goontoor district). Horo are found diamonds which are 
obtained’ by throwing down piooos of moat into the doop valloys. Thoso aro scizod by oaglos, which whon they fly up 
arc frightened so that they drop the meat, and thon tho diamonds that have adliored are picked off (regarding which 
reference should he made to Vol. II, App. VI). Towards tho west from tho placo wlioro St. Thomas’ body lios is 
the provinco of Lav (Goozerat, tho Aap'ucr) of Ptolemy) from which como all the Abrammans. Tho king sends morchants 
to trade in the kingdom of Soli Chela] . Thoro is another class of religious dovotoos callod Ohoogi (V ogoos) . Cail (Cauyal 
in Tinnevolly) is a groat city with much traffic, and belongs to king Asliar. At Coman (Comorin, Ptolemy’s 
Kouipia. Upovi you can soo tho north star. About 300 milos to tho west is tho kingdom of Eli (Mount Dolly, 
properlv Monto d’Ely, ft hilly promontory about 10 milos north of Oannanoro, tho first Indian land soon by Vasco da 
Gama m 1498 • Aboolfeda calls it lias Haili). It is also montionod by Rashoodooddoon and Ibn Batuta as Dili). 
Melibar (Malabar) is a great Icingdom to the west. Anothor kiitgdom near it is callod Gozurat (Goozerat). Both of thoso 
are infested with pirates. Purthor north is Tana (this namo still oxists as a suburb of Bombay, but by tho name Marco Polo 
meant the Ooncan, which is callod by Rasheodooddoon Konkan-Tana, and by Ibn Batuta Kookin-Tana). Oambaot lios 
further west (Cambay). Further north is Somonat (Somnauth, tlio sito of tho colobratod tomplo plundorod by Mahmood 
of Ghuznoe) (3) Marino Sanuto.— Marino Sanuto, a Vonotian noblomau, travelled in tho oast about 1300-1306. Ho 
givos details of tho commerce botwoen Vonico and India, and montions Malabar and Cambay as tho chief commercial districts 
of India. (4) Odorioo di Pordonono.— Odorioo di Pordonono was a Minorite friar who travelled in India between 1310 and 
1330 He landed at T anna noar Bombay, and, after visiting Surat, went by soa to Polumbum or Columbum (Quilon). In 
Minibar (Malabar ) ho mentions the towns of Flandrina and Cyngilin (Oranganore). IIo next went to Mobar (tho Coro- 
mandel Coast) whence he sailed for Sillan (Ceylon). (6) John do Marignolli.— J oka de Marignolli, a Minorito Friar visitod 
Columbum. (Quilon) in 1347. He montions Malabar, the Coromandel Coast, and Ceylon. (6) Nioolo Conti.— Nicolo Conti, 
a noble Venetian, travelled in India and the east for 25 years, betwoon 1419 and 1444. He first arrivod at Cambay, 
whence going southward ho visited two cities on the soa, Pacamuria and Holly. Ho next travelled inland and arrivod 

successively at Bizenegalia (Vijianugger or Humpy), Pelagonda, Peudifetania on the Malabar Coast), 

Odeschiria Oenderghiria (Ohundragherry), Malopur (Mylaporo or St, Thome), and Cahila (Cauyal). Ho thon crossed over 
to the island of Zeifam (Ceylon), and returning to India, sailed to the mouth of tho Ganges and up the rivor for 16 days, 
After visiting China ana the Indian Archipelago, he returned to Coloon (Quilon) in Melibaria (Malabar), and went on to 
Cocyn (Cochin), Golanguria, Paliuria, Meliancota, Calient, and Cambay. (7) At hanasius Nikitin.— A thanasius Nikitin, 
a Russian, travelled in the east between 1468 and 1474. In India be mentions Oambayat (Cambay), Dabyl (Daubhol in tho 
Concan), Mysore, Oalecot (Calicut), Beedar, Bijanagar (Vijianugger), and Goolburgha. He also visited Ceylon. (8) 
Mieronimo di Santo Stefano.—Bievornmo di, Santo Stefano was a Genoese merchant who visitod India about 1494-09, He 
touched first at Calicut, and then went on to Ceylon, whence he sailed to a port on the Coromandel Coast. (9) .Ludovico 

r , di Varthoma. Ludovico di Varthema was a Bolognese who travelled in the east from 1603 to 1508. He first arrived at 

Dinohandierrumi (i.e., Biu Bander-er-Roomi, Dew, the port of the Turks), and then went on to Goa, whence ho sailed 
across the Persian Gulf, From Ormuz he returned to Oombeia (Cambay), and subsequently visitod Cevul (Ohowla in the 
Bombay Presidency), Dabuli (Daubhol), Goga (Goa), Decan (Beejapore), Bathacala (Oarwar), Ccntacola (Ancola), Onor 
(Honore), Mangalore, and Cannanore. He then journeyed up-country towards the kingdom of Narsinga and visitod the 
pity of Bis ine gar (Vijianugger). Returning to Cannanore, he went by way of Tormapatani (Dharmapatam) , Pandarani 
ana Capogatto to Calicut, where, he says, the dignity of India, is centered. At Calicut he found merchants from Bangholla 
(Bengal), Oiormandel (Coromandel), - Zailani (Ceylon), Colon (Quilon), Caicolon (Quilon), Bathacala (Bhatcal), Dabuli 
(Daubhol), Chievuli (Ohowla), Combeia (Cambay), Guzerati (Goozerat), and from many other countries. He says that Cape 
Oumerin (Comorin) is distant from Calicut eight days ’ journey by sea to the south. On leaving Calicut, Varthoma went to 
Cacolon(Oauyancollam), Colon (Quilon), Ohayl (Cauyal), and Oioromandel (Coromandel), near which place, he was informed 
St. Thomas’ body was buried. He then crossed over to Zailon (Ceylon), but returning to the Coromandel Coast, visited 
Paleachet (Poolicat), a place of immense traffic, especially in jewels. After crossing over to Tamassari (Tennasserim), 
Varthema wept to the pity of Banghella (probably Bengal). He then visited the Indian Archipolago and roturned again 
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2. Mountains, Rivers, and Lakes.— From a physical point of view the 
Presidency may he roughly divided into three portions, the long and broad eastern 
coast, th e shorter and narrower western coast, and the high tablfland in the interior. 
These divisions aie determined by the two great mountain ranges of the Eastern 

India TWw fT' Wl T h /T 0 the , k ^ t0 tlle con % ur ation of all Southern 
1 5 -, T t . wo cba :i n ® extend alon g tlie opposite coasts, parallel to each other or 

rather diverging, and leaving between them and the sea only a plain of forty or 
fifty miles m breadth. They rise in few places above 8,000 or 4,000 feet hiffh • 
but are very rugged and steep and the entrance into the interior is only by ver^ 
nanow and difficult passes. The name of ghaut, which, through the Teutonic 
languages, has come to the English language in the word gate, being applied to 
tiese passes, has been i gradually extended to the mountains themselves. The 
Eastern G-liauts, winch lie entirely within this Presidency, form a continuation of 

hl }} ®y Btem of ^ hofca * a gPore. T W run in a south-westerly direction almost 
thr ough the entire length of Madras, until they lose themselves in the Neilgherries 
and there jom with the western range. Their average height is 1,500 feetf and for 

sea m °Theh 1 of land ^tween their base and the 

s a. Thoir line is pierced by the Godavery, Kistna, and Cauvery rivers, as well 

as by minor streams ; so that they do not perform the part of a watershed. The 
Western Ghauts on the other hand, which stretch southwards continuously along 
the shore of the Indian Ocean from the north of Bombay, satisfy all the character- 
istics ot a mountain range. Rising steoply at a distance of 10 to 50 miles in the 
Madras districts from the coast, they catch the greater part of the rainfall of the 
monsoon, and m tiro south no stream breaks through them. Some of their peaks 
attain an elevation of from 5,000 to 8,000 feet. Though steep and stony, the hills 
are not broken, but covered generally with a stratum of earth, sustaining stately 

r0imd *7 Quilon to Cannanore, where he 

fiSutS iffi.™ °* 

ae detailed above a large fund of geographical’ 

inscriptions found in different localities, from the records of thoZdo^ that is to say from 

traditions of the people themselves. Items of arehiaoloirical dismiiirif inn l°i otuled Btalapooi’anas. and from the 

puttie WtorWdiff,, rent aXritta jU 

gomby [luring tho ft* ton ot iltfc™ i Ontario, of’ tho prooont (!LX„ ora ^ 

Presidency contained the whole or part of seven principal geographical divisions • the Pandva ^ 

the Chora country, Komla, Uarmita, Calinga, and Andhra. The Cholas Ohoras and Chola . c ° untr y. 

sss* “amodl^ln 1 srSm j** 


ui. v ua wiu was in me east, wmle 

•, . , •> "r ■*'” ■*"' "« ■"*« «“'“'**! mm uui> VJIUJUIO liUHl/ TO T/JIO W08t. ThO nOl’tll- WOBtcrn ll'mila nt f V. 

kingdom wore prohahly a hno passing through Poolioat, Bangalore, and so along tlie ghauts to Coimbatore and fv.i w 
Oonjoovoram was perhaps this capital^ the Fifth century B.tf , WnWoro now 

Sss ;i":rf’ ,,u i T "v™ ;A> * o£d” SP ”S 

1 ^ irL f, Ciiolaimmdalam, or the realm of the Oholus. (4) Oh$ra . — Chora consisted of Coimbatore Salem and narin 
w linnevcliy and Travancoro. Originally Chora and Kerala were probably tho samo country which subsecmentlv 

WttH^ divided into two (Moroni kingdoms. Oaroor is mentioned by Ptolemy as tho capital. (5) Kerala —The kiiiadom 
CVi,S™ lltt Tf' dUdtWl i t U> C0UIlfo T. whore Malayalam is now spoken, that is to say tho modern districts of Malabar^ and 
Canarn.lt may have been on finally part of Chora, (fl) Carnata,- Tho boundarios of the Carnata countrv whioK 
oomparativoly a modern designation, arc bettor known. They commenced near tho town of Beedar in tho latitude of 18° 
if> north, about GO miles north-west from Hyderabad. Following tho course of tho Tamul language to the sou h-oast the 
lln , litod » wving lino which nearly touched Adony, wont to tho west of Sy, sSed the town of 
Anantaporo, and, passing through Nundidroog, touched the range of the Eastern Ghauts. Thence pursuing a southern 
course to the mountainous pass of Quswolhutty, it oontinuod to foUow tho abrupt turn caused b/Tho chasm of Z 
nii 0t T°° n th |° tow ? H of Ooimbatoro, Pollachv, Palgliaut j and turning to tho north-west, Bkirtod the edges of 
8 nearly as far north as tho sources of tho Kistna; whonco following first an eastern and afterwards 
WvZ u^fr’ 0 ’ *' ^ rjn A natlKl m rft thpr an acute angle near Boodar, already described as its northern limit. The 
l ] n C fOTia b°» tho name applied by Europeans to tho country from Oapo Comorin to the Northern Oircars 

lli lT 1 £ nt ho , KhautH ox tondmg to tho sou on tho Coromandel Ooast. (7j Calinga .- The country of Oalinga included 
ie eastern Madms coast, from Poolicat to Chicacolo and from tho Eastern Ghauts to the Bay of Bengal. Orissa was at 
one timo included m it. The language of tho country was Toloogoo. Rajahmundry, Coringa, Sinhapoora, Vaigy 
Cahngtujatam, and Chicacolo wore important towns of Calinga at different times. Traces of the name are found in CaliS 
fi,n t?’ y alm £ a P atom > Coringa. (8) Andhra,-— 'Kim country lay inland, to the west of Calinga ; forming what is now 
r - U) oyxi»iia.l of Andhra was Warangal. (0) Malacoot,a,—K\\\& is Hwen Tbsang’s name for the 
extreme south of tho peninsula, and is connected with tho name for Malabar or the Western Ghauts. (10) Maravadesha.-— 
inis was tiio present Ramnaud and Bhivagunga Zemin darrios, and appears to be an ancient designation. (11) Congoo- 
Hr J h0 l )r f ont Coimbatore district, upper part of Salem district, and south Mysore became at one time separated from 
tne uiora country under this name. (12) ToHdeimandalam.—'nm is tho best known of all the old divisions, and dates 
trom perhaps tho eleventh contury of tho Christian ora. It formed that part of tho Chola country which lay round the 
present Madras ; north, west, and south. It had two divisions ; upper Tonday above ghauts, and lower Tonday or the 
coast region. (13) Ycnyidath<x.— r Fi\w was tho country between tho Godavery and Kistna towards tho ooast, forming part 
°L Ul j m S a !n tho most extended signification of tho hitter country. (14) Conclusion.— Tho above is a very bare summary, 
ana rortimther information tlie reader should proceed to the article on History; whore also will be found a map 
illustrating the Drtwidian dynasties, probably not only of this but of a very much earlier period. 
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forests, particularly of bamboo, which is found nowhere else in equal perfection. 
The interior, between these two chains, consists chiefly of successive tablelands 
supported by the opposite ghauts and by chains crossing from one to the other, 
diversified also by single precipitous eminences, which are formed into almost 
impregnable hill forts. One continuous chain, the Vindhya Mountains, runs 
across the broad base of the peninsula, and forms a rugged boundary between it 
and the great plain of Hindostan proper. On the west this is connected with a 
range of bold and lofty hills, which compose the territory of Rajasthaun. The most 
southerly central tableland, with an elevation of from 1,000 to 3,000 feet, includes 
the whole of Mysore and extends over several of the Madras districts. There are 
again in the south various minor hill systems. The Neilgherries, which form the 
function of the two main ranges, are generally regarded as a distinct block of hills ; 
they culminate in Dodabetta, till lately regarded as the highest peak in Southern 
India, At this height, the traveller from the plains enjoys cool and refreshing 
breezes, with a rich and romantic scenery of hills, lakes and waterfalls. The region 
is inhabited by the Todalis, a race of shepherds, speaking a peculiar language, and 
almost entire strangers to the mythology and manners of the inhabitants of the 
plains. There are also outlying spurs and masses of hills, of which the Shevaroys 
in Salem, the Anamullays in Coimbatore, and the Pulney Hills in Madura are the 
most important. At the Palghaut gap the Western Ghauts fall to a height of 1,000 
feet above sea-level, by a break 25 miles wide through which runs the principal 
railroad of the south of India. They then resume their course at full level down to 
Cape Comorin, and immediately widen out into the highland tract that lies between 
Madura on the one side, and Malabar, Cochin, and Travancore on the other ; this 
highland being known as the Anamullays in the Coimbatore district and as the 
Pulneys in Madura. The hill tract here mentioned, higher than the Neilgherries 
in parts, and much more extensive, becomes narrower again opposite the Cumbum 
valley in Madura, and behind Tinnevelly becomes only a mountain range between 
the two coasts with a restricted area. The tract is very extensive, and is likely 
to open a field for European enterprise as the Neilgherry range becomes fully 
occupied. The Anamoody mountain in the Anamullay range is now known to be 
the highest in Southern India, its summit being 8,850 feet above the level of the 
sea. 

3. The Ganges and the Indus in the north of India finally absorb all the 
waters which descend from the southern face of the Himalaya ; and these flowing 
either eastward or westward over the vast plain of Central India, leave between 
them a large expanse of arid desert bordering on the Indus. All the other waters 
of India belong to what is called peninsular India. Beginning from the north, the 
first two that occur flow eastward into the Gulf of Cambay ; the Nerbudda, parallel 
to the Vindhya ohain, and fed by its streams j and the Tapty, which passes by 
Surat. There the chain of the Western Ghauts begins, whence all the other large 
rivers flow eastward into the Bay of Bengal. The principal of these are the 
Godavery, the Kistna, and the Cauvery ; all sacred in the eyes of the Hindoo, and 
truly valuable by their servioes to irrigation and commerce. These rivers have the 
same uniform features, They rise in the Western Ghauts, and run across the 
peninsula in a south-easterly direction. They drain rather than water the upper 
country through which they flow, and are comparatively valueless there either 
for navigation or irrigation, But they spread over alluvial deltas before they 
reach the sea, and at that stage become capable of being restrained and utilized 
by the agricultural engineer. The estimated basin area of the Godavery is 112,200 
square miles, and its length is 898 miles. The estimated basin area of the Kistna 
is 94,500 square miles, and its length is 800 miles. The estimated basin area of 
the Cauvery is 327,700 square miles, and its length is 472 miles. Each of these 
rivers has a large tributary system of its own. Other rivers on the east coast, of 
similar character hut smaller dimensions, are the North and South Pennair or 
Pinaukiny (the southern being o ailed Ponniaur), the Palaur, the Vellaur, the 
Veigay, and the Tambrapurny. The area of country drained by rivers running 
westward is pnly the narrow strip of territory between the Western Ghauts and 
the sea. As a rule the country slopes gradually from the eastern base of the 
western mountain chain down to the Coromandel Coast, while the fall is sudden 
8pd precipitous on 4he western side of the mountains.- 
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4. It is . somewhat remarkable that in so large a region as India, with so 
many mountains and . waters, there should scarcely be a lake. To find this feature 
on a great _ scale it is necessary to penetrate the northern barrier of India into 
uentral Asia. . bo called lakes are the Chilka on the Coromandel Coast at the 
confines of tms Presidency, and the Poolicat Lake on the same coast within the 
Presidency. But these are really mere salt marshes like the Mareotis or Menzaleh. 
Poolicat Lake, 33 miles m length from north to south, forms a more or less impor- 
tant backwater for inland communication between Madras city and the northern 
districts, ibis lake is supposed to have been caused by the sea breaking in 
through the low sandy beach. On the western coast, the perpetual antagonism 
between the mountain torrents and the ocean has produced a remarkable series of 
backwaters or lagoons, which skirt the entire seaboard of Canara, Malabar, and 
lravancore. The largest is the backwater of Cochin, which extends from north to 
south for a distance of 120 miles. These backwaters also are used for inland 
navigation. A projecting spur of the ghauts for a long time interrupted commu- 
nication, but this has now been tunnelled, and continuous water communication 
is provided by this means between Cochin and the capital of Travancore, to be 
prolonged southwards to Cape Comorin by an artificial canal. 

5. Climate and Productions. — The peculiar physical geography of the penin- 
sula with a large mountain chain running from north to south along its western 
boundary, is of importance in regard to climate and the productions of the various 
portions of the country. The western hills have the effect of arresting the lower 
strata of rain clouds brought up from the Indian Ocean by the periodical winds 
of the south-west monsoon, and of causing excessive rain precipitation on the 
narrow ^ strip of coast-- line on the western side of the peninsula. Where the 
mountain range is of great height, as between Malabar and Coimbatore, the rain 
clouds are almost entirely diverted from the districts immediately below the 
mountains on the eastern side j and while the annual rainfall on the western side 
may be one hundred and fifty inches, not more than twenty inches are usually 
registered on the eastern side, immediately within the influence of the mountain 
ranges. Where the mountain chain is of lower elevation, the rain clouds pass 
over tli© hills, and rain is precipitated in uncertain and varying amount over the 
peninsula to the east of the ghauts ; but, except in the northern districts, where 
the rainy season approximates to that of Bengal, the heaviest rainfall of the 
southern portion of the eastern division of the peninsula occurs during the period 
of the north-east monsoon. During the continuance of this monsoon, the western 
ranges of mountains have a similar effect in arresting the rain clouds, so that at 
the season of the year when the Carnatic is visited by heavy rain, the western 
boast districts enjoy clear weather. The climate thus varies considerably in the 
different parts of the Presidency, < The Neilgherry Hills enjoy the climate of the 
temperate zone, with a moderate rainfall, and a thermometer rarely exceeding 80° F., 
and sometimes falling to freezing-point. In 1876, the mean temperature in the 
shade at the sanitarium of Wellington was 61'2° F. On the Malabar coast, the 
south-west monsoon brings an excessive rainfall, reaching 160 inches in the year at 
certain places. The rain clouds hanging on the slope of the Western Ghauts 
sometimes obscure the sun for months at a time. Along the eastern coast and on 
the central tablelands the rainfall is comparatively low, but the heat of the summer 
months is excessive, At Masulipatam the thermometer frequently rises to above 
110° F . in the shade, and to 170° in the sun. Observations extending over a period 
of sixty-three years give an average of 48*9 inches of rain in the year at Madras 
city ; but this is considerably above the mean of the east coast generally. At 
Bellary the average annual rainfall does not exceed 22 inches, of which 16 inches 
are brought by the south-west monsoon across the ghauts. The whole coast of 
the Bay of Bengal is liable to disastrous cyclones, which not only wreck the 
.shipping in the roads, but have repeatedly overwhelmed the low-lying ports. 

6. To the physical barrier of the Western Ghauts must be attributed not only 
the vast differences of climate, but also those of the nature of the productions, in 
the eastern and western divisions of the peninsula. In the former division the 
uncertainty and capricious character of the rainfall has taught the cultivators of 
the soil the necessity of making provision for the storage of water for irrigation 
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purposes, and innumerable tanks or reservoirs scattered throughout the countrv 
are the result. On the western side of the mountains however the necesX for 
such works has never arisen. There the periodical rains fall with great regularity 
as to time and quantity, and the earth produces so abundantly that, although in 
certain exceptional years there maybe partial failures of crops, absolute agricultural 
distress as a result of bad seasons is quite unknown. Only three of tlfe 
one districts of which the Madras Presidency is composediie within the inCnt 
of the never-failing rams of the south-west monsoon. In the remaining eighw! 
districts nature demands the assistance of art in the collection storage and 
distribution of the ram-supply. In some of these eighteen districts however as 
m the northern coast area, the periodical rains fall more regularly than in others 
giving them thus an advantage. In several of these also the rivers S 
eastward, swelled by the south-west monsoon rains, form an additiZl JnZ J 
irrigation. The chief staples of the Presidency are rice; cholam (a kind of maize)*- 
cumboo (akindof millet); raggy and varagoo amongst food-grains • gino-ellv amongst 
oil-seeds; and chillies, tobacco, sugar-cane, plantains, and befel-lea/ amongst 
garden crops. Cotton, which may be regarded as a snecial cron 1ms ,, u ■ to 
almost equalling that of raggy. The trees most grown for thefr fruits are^nm? 
nut areca-nut jack, tamarind, and mango. Eic!, as mfrht be expected is nro' 
duced m the largest quantities in the alluvial and highly-hrigated district of 
Tanjore, Godavery, and ICstna on the east coast, and in Mai W r™ ! f 
the west coast where the rainfall is abundant. ChXn is plioTpaSy cXated 
m the tableland districts of Bellary and Kumool, while cumboo and ragev are most 
extensively grown in the other inland, but less elevated, districts such^ as gSem 
and Coimbatore. Cocoanut palms flourish most luxurrtntly on the banks of tlm 
estuaries and back-waters or salt-water lagoons of the western districts of bar 

WestoZ oCl ar60a - nUt PalmS “ * he Tall6yS interSeCti ^ 

7. Gimeal Stow, the West CoAST.-When the Concany territories in 
ombay are left behind to the north, all that ever constituted part of the Moghul 

Z Plr6 ’ £ a r t a ? WaS re S ular ?y apportioned among its provinces has been mfittofi 1 
The south of India may be said to reach from this point to Cape Comorin \nd to 
begin with the maritime tract of Malabar. The name of Malabar properly’ belongs 
. kingdom, of which the capital, Calicut, was found by the first Portuguese 
navigators to be the seat of' a considerable dominion, under l sovereign Tailed The 
- ^ nder ? ^conception of the extent of the country the n!me Malabar 
was extended to neighbouring countries, and has even been applied loosely to !l 1 
western coast of the peninsula as far as the Gulf of Cambay. Considered m the 
coast reaching from the Ooncan to Gape Comorin it form* 1 • 

is, « SiriASrsw 1 tu. is: * ,,d j™ 1 "'” 

cardamoms and several other spices. The new product of coifed forZ an !m£, 
taut export to European countries. The upper districts abm-md l * impor- 
particularly the teak, so pre-eminently valuable for ship building 
sapan and other dyeing and ornamental woods. The region dfe’s not citato 

Se !ZthGZ\^ ^® ]l “ odem “dustry in machine- 

purchases the fine cottons of Goozerat. Social life ZougW MakbZjreTents ' 

altered by foreign bat il .dibit, within W tm.'foS tidSfoil 

»*d^ j.idad in 'billing 
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class were in Malabar till lately little else than slaves. A class called Niyaudies are 
excluded from all human intercourse, and forced to wander in unfrequented places, 
without means of support, except the alms of passengers. The Nayars themselves* 
are a remarkable body. In the Hindoo system they are classed as Shoodras, though 
they rank immediately under the Brahmins, the intermediate classes being here 
wanting. Indeed they are manifestly equal in dignity with the Cshatriyas of 
North-western India. Their most peculiar characteristic consists in the arrange* 
ments with regard to females. These are married at ten years of age, and have^an 
aliment transmitted to them by their husband, whom they must not however see 
or hold intercourse with , a single instance of such connection would be considered 
scandalous. They reside with their mother, and after her death with their 
brother ; and they are allowed, and regard it an honour, to attract as many lovers 
as possible, provided they be of equal or superior rank. It is thus considered a 
ridiculous question to ask a Hayar who is his father. The only real parentage rests 
with the brother of the wife, whose children are considered as belonging to him, 
and to whom all his property and titles are transmitted ; for the sister 5 s children 
must be in one degree consanguineous, while the wife’s children may not be in any, 
Another striking peculiarity on the Malabar coast consists in the early colonies of 
Christians and Jews, which still form a considerable part of its population. So 
numerous are the former, as to give Malabar in many quarters the appearance of 
a Christian country; they are computed on the whole at from 100,000 to 150,000, 
They derive from a very well-known tradition the title of Christians of St, 
Thomas ; their origin does not in reality appear to be much later than the apostolic 
age. Their original form of worship was not in accordance with the tenets of 
the Catholic church. The Portuguese, who at an early period became masters of 
this coast, considering such worship as heresy, compelled them to conform. The 
Malabar Christians could not however be induced to hear the service read in 
Latin ; the Portuguese therefore conceded this point, and allowed the use of the 
Syriac. A species of Syro-Roman church was thus formed. The Jews of Malabar, 
who amount to about 30,000, are divided into white and black, forming quite 
distinct classes ; the white considering the other as comparatively low and impure, 
In A.T). 490 they obtained the gift of the city of Cranganore ; but, having incurred 
the hostility of a neighbouring rajah, this settlement was broken up and dispersed, 
The Black Jews have been supposed by some to be Hindoo converts; but it is 
probable that they were an earlier race of Jews from Palestine. Both tribes 
possess Hebre w manuscripts of the Old Testament, which appear to be preserved in 
a state of tolerable purity. 

8. In surveying this coast in somewhat more detail, the first tract met is 
Canara, which extends along the sea about 200 miles. The northern part, now 
in the Bombay territory, is very hilly, and produces chiefly teakwood ; bub the 
southern, portion of which is called by the natives Tooloova, is well cultivated and 
exports large quantities of rice. Hindoos of the peculiar sect called the Jains 
abound in the country. There are also a considerable number of Christians ; but 
the sea-coast is mostly occupied by a class of Mahomedans called Moplahs, 
apparently emigrants from Arabia. Through their means Hyder and Tippoo were 
complete masters of Canara, and the latter carried op. a violent persecution against 
the professors of all other religions. After the fall of Tippoo however in 1799, 
Canara was annexed to the British dominions and toleration was restored. South 
Canara alone now belongs to this Presidency, The principal pity of Canara is 
Mangalore, long a flourishing emporium. It suffered in the war between the 
Mysore sovereigns and the British Government. Being taken by the British ip 
1733, it was defended with extraordinary valour against the whole force of Tippoo, 
In the following year it was surrendered by treaty to that ruler, who then 
dismantled the fortifications. Since coming under British dominion Mangalore has 
flourished, and carries on a very large export of rice. It is situated on a backwater 
forming a common estuary to two rivers, one of which is to its north and the other 
is to its south. The port will not admit vessels drawing more than ten feet water ; 
but the anchorage at the month of the river is good. 

9. Proceeding southwards, the next district is that of Malabar proper, which 
occupies about 200 miles of coast, and contains upwards of 2,300,000 inhabitants., 

vol. x. (5) 
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The soil immediately along the shore is poor and sandy ; hut in the interior it 
consists of hills, the sides of which are formed into terraces, with fertile valleys 
interposed. Pepper, abundantly raised in the hill-forests of this country, forms the 
staple of a very extensive foreign trade. Calicut, which first gave to De Gama an 
idea of the splendour of Indian cities, was the residence of the Zamorin, whose 
empire then extended wide along Malabar. 'Its power was mateiially broken 
by unsuccessful contest with the Portuguese ; and towards the close of the last 
century was finally destroyed by the invasions of Hyder and Tippoo. In the 
struggle which terminated in the downfall of the latter, Britain derived some aid 
from the native chiefs, who in return were invested with the internal jurisdiction of 
the country subject to the payment of a regular tribute. Between powers placed in 
so delicate a relation dissensions soon arose ; the conflict terminated in favour of the 
British, who assumed the uncontrolled dominion of the country, its territory being 
annexed to this Presidency. The Zamorin is now a stipendiary of the Madras 
Government. Calicut, the once important capital of Malabar, was entirely de- 
stroyed by Tippoo ; but, as soon as British ascendency permitted, the inhabitants 
animated by that local attachment which is strong in India hastened to return. 
It is now a large place with an improving trade. The most remarkable modern 
city however has been Cannanore, formerly the seat of a female ruler called the 
Beeby, and from its almost impregnable position regarded as the main hold of 
the Moplahs or Mahomedans of Malabar. The Beeby was till lately allowed to 
administer Cannanore and the country in its immediate vicinity. She carries 
on also considerable mercantile transactions with Bengal and Arabia, and includes 
in her sovereignty part of the Laccadives, an archipelago of low shoaly islets, 
facing the coast of Malabar at the distance of from 75 to 150 miles. They how- 
ever produce nothing but coir, yarn and plantains, and are inhabited by poor 
Moplah fishermen. , Tellicherry, long the principal English settlement and seat of 
trade, contains many rich merchants. At the capture in 1793 of Mah5, then the 
principal French settlement, the preference was given to that place, which has the 
advantage of a particularly fine situation ; but on its subsequent rendition it 
decayed. 

10. South of Malabar proper is the small province of Cochin, which presents 
the same general aspect as the rest of the coast, and particularly abounds in teak 
timber. The Jewish and Christian colonies are very numerous in this territory. 
Cochin the capital was the first point at which the Portuguese were allowed to 
erect a fort. In 1663 it was taken by the Dutch, and was rendered by them one 
of the most flourishing cities of India. The rajah has maintained his independence 
better than most Hindoo princes. He was merely tributary to Tippoo, and has 
been allowed by the English to carry on the internal affairs of his state, though 
under payment of tribute. Cochin still enjoys a considerable trade. Ten miles 
to the north is Cranganore, which the Portuguese have made the seat of a Bishop’s 
see. 

11. The extended line of coast from Cochin to Cape Comorin is occupied 
by the dominions of the Maharajah of Travancore. They possess all the advan- 
tages peculiar to the Malabar Coast. The inland districts, in particular, are 
remarkable for fertility and beauty. They exhibit a varied scene, consisting of 
hills clothed with lofty forests, and of winding streams with valleys clad in perpetual 
verdure. The woods are perfumed with numberless aromatic plants. Besides the 
staple article of pepper, Travancore yields ginger, turmeric, and inferior species of 
nutmeg and cinnamon. The Travancore Maharajah, like the Cochin Rajah, conducts 
the internal affairs of his dominions, subject to the advice of the British representa- 
tive under a treaty of 1805. Travancore, the ancient capital, was situated some- 
what up the country in a soil of white sand ; but it is much decayed since the 
Maharajah removed to Putmanaubhapooram and subsequently to a new palace built 
on thn European model at Trivandrum. Alleppey, Quilon, and Colachel afford 
convenient havens for trade, though the strong currents which run along the coast 
render navigation difficult. 

12. At the extreme point of the territory of Travancore is situated Cap© 
Comorin, the southern boundary of India. A few miles from this stands th© 
southernmost scarp of the Western Ghauts, a bold and commanding feature, which 
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presents to the ocean a lofty hill covered with the most brilliant verdure. The 
rocks scattered along the shore of the cape render it necessary for the navigator to 
keep at a distance. 6 


13. The same, the Carnatic. — After turning Cape Comorin the extensive 
territory is reached to which Europeans have given the name of Carnatic. It 
stretches about 500 miles along the coast, stopping somewhat short of the oreat 
natural boundaiy of the Uistna. It is divided into two parts by the chain of the 
Eastern Ghauts, running like the Western parallel to the coast. One of these 
divisions is called the Carnatic above and the other the Carnatic below the ghauts * 
but the former is better known under the title of Mysore, and the territory on the 
coast will be here considered as the proper Carnatic. It is called also the coast of 
Coromandel j and, though in its general structure similar to Malabar, presents some 
marked differences. The mountains are distant from the sea fifty, seventy or a 
hundred miles ; and, instead of being clothed with vast and majestic woods, are in 
most places naked and rocky. The region is watered by several great rivers, rising 
m the Western Ghauts, andiunning across the whole peninsula; among which the 
Oauvory stands pie-eminent. Upon the whole however, instead of numberless 
torrents dashing down the sides of the hills, and requiring only to be confined and 
guided j this tract contains large arid plains, to which the industrious husbandman 
can with difficulty by canals and tanks convey the necessary moisture. The 
ghauts also fiom their great altitude intercept the heavy rains which the monsoon 
brings on the western coast; and there are only occasional showers, from May to 
June, to fertilise the ground and cool the intensity of the heat. Hence tbe 
Carnatic, in seasons of drought, is subject to severer famines than any other part of 
India. Yet, though there are many barren tracts, the country on the whole is 
highly cultivated and very productive. The population of the Carnatic is essentially 
Hindoo. The tide of Mahomedan conquest did not reach it before the fourteenth 
century ; nor was the subjection nearly complete until the reign of Aurungzeeb. 
A race of Moghul viceroys was then established at Arcot, who on the fall of the 
empire set up an independent power. Pressed however by the overwhelming 
force of the Rajahs of Mysore, they were forced to ask for British aid. The 
Company readily interposed, and after a long and severe struggle subverted the 
throne of ITydor and Tippoo. The nawab however was unable to maintain his 
position. On the death of the reigning nawab in 1801, his successor was made to 
sign a treaty by which the sovereignty of all his territories was transferred to the 
Company : and there was reserved to himself only from two to three lakhs of pagodas, 
and a portion of household lands. The country was then divided into eight dis- 
tricts or colloctorships, administered by British officers. Arcot and its immediate 
vicinity is chiefly peopled by Mussulmans ; and on the southern part of the coast 
there are emigrants from Arabia, though not in so great numbers as on the Malabar 
coast. The rest of the population is Hindoo, and the customs and religion of this 
native race have been preserved here in unusual purity. The pagodas are extremely 
numerous, and rival in splendour those of the sacred cities of Benares and Allahabad. 
/The Brahmins, not generally oppressed as elsewhere under Mahomedan ascendency, 
had intrusted to them by that government most of the civil employments in the 
state^ and revenue. Another class, almost peculiar to this part of the country, 
was formerly that of the poligars. Originally district officers of the old Naick and 
British Governments, they took advantage of the periods of weakness of the latter, 
and erected castles from which like the baronial chiefs of Europe in the feudal ages 
they plundered and oppressed the surrounding country. The English Government 
were often obliged to purchase their orderly behaviour by giving them an independent 
power and jurisdiction. There is no class whose subjection proved so expensive 
to Great Britain. The Carnatic is much more of a manufacturing country than 
Malabar ; yet it does not produce those fine fabrics which distinguish the Northern 
Circars. Piece-goods, blue cloths, chintzes, &c., all of a coarser kind, are its 
principal products. 


14. A detailed survey of the Carnatic may begin with Madras, now its capital, 
and that of the British possessions on the eastern coast. The choice of a capital, 
as in many other countries, has not been so happy as that made by the French ; 
Pondicherry being in every way a naturally finer and more convenient station. 
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Madras has had till very recently no harbour ; but a mere road, through which runs 
a strong current, and which is often exposed to dangerous winds. On the beach 
breaks so strong and continual a surf, that only a peculiar species of large light 
boats, the thin planks of which are sewed together with the tough grass of the 
country, can by the dexterous management of the natives be rowed across it. For 
minor communications with the shipping and for deep sea-fishing the natives of 
the coast employ what is called a catamaran, consisting merely of two planks 
fastened together, with which they encounter the roughest seas with wonderful 
address, and when swept off by the waves regain it by swimming. Fort St. 
George, planned by Mr. Robins, a celebrated engineer, and placed at a small 
distance from the sea, was once regarded as a strong and handsome fortress, 
though not on so great a scale as Fort William at Calcutta ; but more advantage- 
ously situated however, and defensible by a smaller number of men. European 
Madras is for the most part an assemblage of country houses situated in the midst 
of gardens, and scattered over an extent of several miles. The houses are light and 
elegant, having columns covered with the fine composition of shell limestone called 
choonam. The hand of art has covered with verdure a somewhat arid soil. The 
Black Town is extensive, and its minarets and pagodas, mixed with trees and gardens, 
are striking from a distance ; but the interior is poor. In the vicinity of Madinas 
is the district of Chingleput, originally obtained as a jagheer from the Moghul, and 
still kept up as a distinct collectorship. Though the soil is generally dry, it is made 
by industry to yield tolerable crops of rice. The town of Chingleput is somewhat 
inland, and not of much importance though the seat of a sub-collectorate. About 
thirty-five miles to the south of Madras is Mahabalipore, or the city of the Great 
Bali, called also the Seven Pagodas. It consists of a range of sculptured edifices 
representing the exploits of Bali, Krishna, and other chiefs celebrated in the 
Mahabharat, It is sacred to Vishnoo, a colossal image of whom is found in the 
principal temple. The monuments, though not on the same gigautic scale as in. 
some other parts of India, are well executed. In the interior of the country is 
the hill-temple of Tripatty, one of the most crowded scenes of Hindoo pilgrimage ; 
the ceremonies of which however Europeans have never been allowed to view. 


15. Proceeding southwards Pondicherry is reached, the seat of French empire 
in India. This empire, founded in 1749 by M. Dupleix, presented for some time 
a brilliant aspect, and seconded by native alliances threatened to subvert the 
foundations of the British power in the East. Towards the close of the war of 
1756 Pondicherry fell into the hands of the British; and though restored by 
subsequent treaties, never on the renewal of war made any effectual resistance. 
Pondicherry was raised by the French from a village to be the handsomest European 
city in India. It contains many fine houses in the European style ; and the high 
culture of the vicinity, the numerous canals crossed by neatly constructed bridges, 
the roads planted with trees and partly adorned by statues, give to the surrounding 
district the appearance of a great garden. The inhabitants have suffered much by 
repeated hostilities, and being unfavourably situated for trade, have been unable 
entirely to retrieve their affairs. In trade Pondicherry was at one time surpassed, 
by Cuddalore, a well-built town at the mouth of a considerable river. In war 
Cuddalore has followed the fortunes of Pondicherry, though its capture in 1783 
was not effected without very great loss on the part of the British. 


^ ie Sh^g^om of Tanjore was formerly an important territory, consisting 
of the delta of the Oauvery. The Hindoos attach to its stream a peculiarly sacred 
character. At Trichmopoly, about 100 miles above the sea, it separates into two 
great branches, one retaining the original name and another called Coleroon. 
Numerous channels derived from these convert the region into a delta, not 
surpassed by any part of Egypt or Bengal in culture and fertility. Art has been 
industriously . employed to improve these natural advantages. The chief produce 
consists o± rice, gram, and cocoanuts, which are largely exported. The population 
introduced by Moghul conquest has never reached Tanjore, and almost the only 
Mahomedans consist of a few. refugees from Arabia. This country therefore has 
retained almost entire the ancient religion, constitution, and manners of India. It 
is particularly distinguished by the. splendour of its pagodas and other edifices 
destined tq religious worship. Tanjqre was governed by an independent rajah 
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until 1799, when the British caused him to resign the administration, accepting a 
revenue of a lakh of pagodas, or 3-J lakhs of rupees, with one-fifth of the net revenue 
of the country. He was also permitted, in time of peace only, to keep possession 
of the town and fortress of Tanjore. The city of Tanjore may be considered as the 
native capital of Southern India, and the rival of Benares in learning, splendour, 
and antiquity. Its pagoda is greatly celebrated, rising from the ground by twelve 
successive stages, and considered the finest specimen of that species of structure 
existing in India. The usual Brahmin college is attached to it. The place is six 
miles in circumference, and contains two large and strong forts, the smallest of 
which is about a mile in circumference, surrounded with a broad and deep ditch, 
cut in the solid rock. In one of these forts is the pagoda, and in the other the 
palace of the rajah. 

17. Trichinopoly is a large and strong city, farther up the Oauvery, and 
distinguished by being the residence of Mahomed Ally and his son, who under 
British protection reigned over the Carnatic. The siege of Trichinopoly in 1755 
is celebrated in Indian history for the gallant defence made by British officers against 
the French and their native allies, which terminated in a great part of the former 
being obliged to surrender. Opposite to Trichinopoly is the large island of 
Seringham (or Shreerungam) not to be confounded with the town of Seringapatam in 
Mysore, formed by the two branches of the river. It contains a pagoda pre- 
eminent in magnitude and sanctity, being about four miles in circumference, and 
surrounded by seven successive inclosures. The innermost shrine has never been 
violated by any hostile power. It is visited by crowds of penitents from all parts of 
Hindostan, who bestow gifts in return for the pardon of their sins. 

18. Among the sea-ports of this region special mention may be made of 
Negapatam at the mouth of the Oauvery, once the chief factory of the Dutch on this 
coast, and made by them a strong and commercial place ; but it has declined in 
both these respects since it came under the power of Britain. At the mouth of 
one of the deltaic branches is Tranquebar, which the prudent conduct of the 
Danish Government converted from a small village to a thriving mart of trade. 
It is also the seat of an active mission, to which the public is indebted for some 
important memoirs relative to India. Devacottah, at the mouth of the Coleroon, 
was once a considerable British factory, and the first place in this neighbourhood 
where the British obtained a footing. 

19. The districts of Madura, Dindigul, and Tinnevelly, added to Travancore on 
the opposite coast, constitute the extreme south of India. They are inferior to 
Tanjore in natural fertility, and as some consider in cultivation. They are less 
copiously watered, and a not inconsiderable part of their surface is still covered 
with jungle, formerly the retreat of poligars, whose incursions disturbed the 
pursuits of industry. Cotton forms the staple product, particularly of Tinnevelly ; 
and a considerable quantity of coarse manufactures is transmitted to Madras. The 
capitals of the same name are not of particular magnitude or importance, and in 
their situation and structure strength was mainly studied ; but since the country 
has attained a more settled state, their fortifications have fallen into decay. 
Madura is a very ancient city, and is regarded by the Hindoos as peculiarly sacred. 
It has a pagoda or temple much more than commensurate to the greatness of the 
city, and one of the most splendid in Southern India. 

20. The northern part of the Carnatic still remains to be mentioned. It is 
generally inferior to the southern, and yields no remarkable product, either of land 
or manufacture. Arcot, nearly in a direct line inland from Madras, was raised to 
high importance by the Moghul government, who attracted by its salubrity made 
it their capital. It is situated however in a barren country, and is surrounded 
by naked granite hills. Poolicat, close to the sea and with a port, after enjoying 
for a long time high prosperity as the chief seat of Dutch commerce on the 
Coromandel coast under the name of Geldria, has since it came under the power 
of the British declined to the position of an inconsiderable village. There was 
formerly trade here with Penang. Nellore on the large river Pennair formerly 
exported blue chintzes for the use of the negroes on West Indian plantations, but 
this trade has ceased. There is an anicut across the river close to the town, 
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which has supplied the delta south of the river with irrigation for many years ; and 
there is a new anicut now being constructed at Sungam, 20 miles west of Nellore, 
which will perform the same service for the delta north of the river. The whole 
of this coast is engaged in the salt industry. The country adjoining Nellore will 
shortly be opened out by rail-road communications. 

21. The. same, the Congoo Country,— Under no other title can be designated 
the two districts of Salem and Coimbatore, which interpose between the Western 
Ghauts and the Eastern Carnatic to the south of Mysore ; for there is no modern 
name indicating the whole of this country. The ancient kingdom bearing this 
name disappeared from history eight or nine centuries after the commencement of 
the Christian era, The Salem district includes a northern and eastern portion 
once called the Baramakaul or twelve estates, and a remainder consisting of country 
lying on and lying below the Mysore plateau. The East India Company sought to 
convert the town of Salem into a manufacturing centre, and a large weaving 
industry remains to this day, The climate of Salem town is not considered healthy, 
being liable to sudden alternations of heat and cold ranging up to 25°. This 
district is the principal seat of the manufacture of Indian steel or wootz. The ore 
is exposed and needs no mining, The antiquity of the process of manufacture is 
no less astonishing than its ingenuity, for its theory is extremely erudite, and in its 
discovery there seems but little room for the agency of chance. There is no 
evidence that any nation of antiquity except the Hindoos were acquainted with the 
art of manufacturing steel. The forests of the district cover a fourth of its area, 
and their development for the purposes of fuel will make this into an iron-producing 
country. Above the town of Salem tower the Shevaroy Hills, The name of the 
old Congoo kingdom survives in Caungyam in the adjoining Coimbatore district. 
The fauna of Southern India abound in this part of the country. The town of 
Coimbatore lies high and is a favourite station with Europeans, On the western 
confines of this district lie the N eilgherry Hills, the largest hill-plateau in India 
that has been permanently occupied by Europeans. 

22, The same, the Northern Cjroars,— The old province of Orissa to the 
east of Gondwana in the Central Indian tableland occupied the whole sea-coast 
of the southern peninsula from the Carnatic to Bengal. The interior of the country, 
traversed by a portion of the great chain of the ghauts, is still more rugged than 
the tableland to the west of it ; it is covered with jungle and infested by hill fever. 
Various rude tribes have from time immemorial inhabited these wild recesses. 
They rendered themselves formidable to the Mahrattas ; but the influence of British 
law has converted them into more or less peaceable subjects. The three great 
fivers, the Mahanuddy, Godavery, and Kistna discharge themselves into the sea ; 
the first towards the northern, and the two latter at the southern extremity of this 
country. The tract which has been known as the Circars, and which is the only 
part of Orissa now assigned to Madras, comprises that southern portion of it which 
was never securely held by the original Hindoo kingdom. The littoral of the 
.Northern Circars is one of the most valuable districts in Hindostan ; equal to the 
Carnatic in fertility, and formerly at least superior to it in manufacturing industry, 
Jt is remarkable also as being the first territory of any considerable extent which 
came under the dominion of the East India Company. The French in 1759 having 
been driven from Masulipatam, Bord Clive obtained from the MoghuJ the grant of 
the territory j and the Nizam, though then in actual possession, was not in a condi- 
tion to dispute the transaction, The internal government has not been materially 
altered, the villages being ruled according to their ancient institutions ; but the 
power of the zemindars, the principal of whom at the first occupation could assem- 
ble 41,000 troops, has been greatly broken. Calicoes and chintzes were once the 
Btaple manufacture, the finest being produced in the delta of the Godavery. These 
manufactures were exported to Europe and various parts of the East, but particu- 
larly to Persia, where the demand for them was most extensive, Modern com- 
petition however on the part of Bombay and England has gone far to destroy the 
industries. The principal exports now are in natural products. The Circars 
were under the Mussalman government five in number: Gooutoor or Moorti- 
5 sanugger, Oondapilly or Moostafanugger, Ellore, Rajahmundry, and Ohicacole ; with 
the coast strip of Masulipatam .afidpd, But this nomenclature has been altered by 
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tlie modern distribution of revenue districts. The important trade of this tract 
used to centre almost entirely in Masulipatam, a large sea-port with the best harbour 
in the whole coast from Cape Comorin. More than half of its exports were to 
Bussorah, the rest chiefly to Madras, which it supplied with a considerable quantity 
of grain. This place however has in its turn lost its natural advantages, and has 
been replaced by Cocanada which has canal communication with the deltas of the 
Godavery and Kistna rivers. The old district of Cuttack, now Cuttack and Pooree, 
traversed by the lower Mahanuddy, connects the Circars with Bengal. Cuttack 
the capital situated on a broad channel of the Mahanuddy, is a town of importance 
garrisoned by the troops of this Presidency. But the most remarkable place within 
the district is the holy land of Juggernaut, which comprises a circuit of fifteen 
miles, and is known to story as the strange scene of Indian fanaticism. 

23. The same, the Ceded Districts. — These will complete the account of the 
Presidency. They form the Balaghaut or highlands of the old Hindoo Vijianugger 
kingdom, as opposed to the Payeen Ghaut or Talaghaut or lowlands of the same, 
already described above under the title of Carnatic. In the concluding years of 
the eighteenth century French alternated with English troops in the support of the 
Nizam at his capital. But in 1798 the Earl of Mornington finally established there 
a British force, and in 1800 at the conclusion of the third Mysore war the most 
southerly of the Nizam’s territories lying below the Toongabudra river were assumed 
by the British as payment for that force then largely increased and declared to be 
stationed in the dominions in perpetuity. Thus a large tract of country was added 
to the British possessions in the south, which carried their power from the coast to 
the centre of the peninsula. The native state of Mysore was at the same time 
encircled. The character of this country does not differ materially from that of 
the Deccan plateau. Bellary the most westerly of the provinces, and including at 
that time what are now Anantapore andKurnool districts, is throughout a highland ; 
the most elevated part being to the west where the surface rises towards the 
calminating range of the Western Ghauts, and to the south where it rises to the 
tableland of Mysore. Towards the centre of the country the plateau presents a 
monotonous and almost treeless extent, bounded by the horizon. Water is scarce, 
and fodder difficult to be procured. The present district of Kurnool lies to the 
east of Bellary. Two long mountain ranges, the Nullamullays and the Yerramullays, 
extend parallel to one another north and south through it. The central portion 
consists of a valley of black cotton-soil, while the western portion forms part of the 
Mysore plateau. Anantapore south-east of Bellary was once the western limit of 
the real Canarese country. Cuddapah is the eastern division of the Ceded Districts, 
and its most mountainous part. The Nullamullay Hills separate ten miles from 
Cuddapah into two ranges, one running north-east towards the Tripatty Hill with 
peaks rising to a height of 3,500 feet above sea-level, and the other having a 
winding course intersected at Gundicote by a remarkable chasm 200 feet in depth 
through which the Pennair river flows. The town of Cuddapah is situated in a 
depression, and the eastern part of the district is much lower than the western. 
The climate of the principal town itself shows great heat during the day and 
oppressive closeness and stagnation of air during the night and from these 
conditions of the atmosphere results its enervating influence on the European 
constitution. 

24. Statistical Information. — Statistical accounts of districts, localities, &c., 
in or connected with this Presidency will be found in Yol. II, App. XII. In the 
Glossary and Index will be found concise statistical information under the heads of 
about 2,000 separate geographical names belonging to the Presidency, alphabetically 
arranged. In Yol. II, App. XI, some general topographical details are grouped 
together. In Yol. II, App. X, the principal latitudes and longitudes of the Presi- 
dency are given, arranged by districts. The first map [ 7 ] here accompanying shows 
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the mountains, rivers and lakes of the Presidency. The second map [ 8 ] shows the 
227 towns of the Presidency which are defined as such by the recent census report. 
The third map [ 9 ] arranged trisectionally shows the territorial divisions of the 
country. There has been no Gazetteer special to the Presidency published since the 
work issued under that title by Messrs. Pharoah Co., in 1855. For most of the 
revenue districts however District Manuals have been published as described in 
the article on Government in connection with Literature, which along with valuable 
historical matter contain more or less of geographical and descriptive information. 


ETHNOLOGY. 

25. Introduction. — An ethnological account of an Indian people must consist 
of not less than five separate subjects ; their race or descent, their language, their 
caste, their religion or sect, and their traditional habits and customs. Of these 
subjects the first is the most difficult to examine because it is the most involved, 
and' the second is the easiest because it is both the most capable of definition and 
the most accessible. The other three, caste, religion and customs, are little more 
than matters of observation ; but on the other hand they are very imperfect 
elements in anthropological inquiry, caste probably taking precedence in India 
among the three. It is generally considered that the most prominent test of 
nationality is to take race and language, and combine these together. If such is 
the case, there is little difficulty in showing a wide distinction between the inhabi- 
tants of south-eastern peninsular India and those of other and adjacent territories. 
And of that area this Presidency, touching as it does the 20th degree of latitude at 
the north and the 75th degree of longitude to the west is geographically and politi- 
cally the chief representative. While the country which is comprised within those 
degrees is inhabited almost exclusively by a definite and single family of the human 
species, a peculiar race called Dravidian who speak the Tamul and cognate 


Palni PAmban, ParlAkimedi, Penner, PeriyAr, Point Oalimere, PonAni, Pondicherry, PonniAr, Pnlicat, Poonaxnallee, 
Porto Novo Pudukdta, Quilon, Rajahmundry, RAmandrug, RAmesvaram, Ramnad, Rusliikulya, Sadras, St. Thomas’ 
Mount Salem Shevaroy Hills, TAmbraparni, Tanjore, Tellicherry, Tinnevelly, Tirupati, TiruvannAmalai, Tranquebar, 
Trichinopoly, Tungabhadra, Vaigai, Vayitri, VellAr, Vellore, Vizagapatam, Waltair, Wellington, Yercaud. 

ran Spellings authorized by Government occurring in the Map of 227 Towns*. — Addanki, Acldni, ilvAr, Tiru* 
naarari AmalApuram, AmbAsamudram, Ambur, AmmApet, Anantapur, AnakApalle, Arkdnam, Arcot, Ariyalur, Arni, 
Aruppukdta, Aska, AtAr, Badvel, Bandar, BantvAl, BAruva, BApatla, Bellary, Berhampore, BezvAda, BhavAni, Bimlipatam, 
Bobbili BoyarAni, Calicut, Calingapatam, Cannanore, Ohandragiri, Chioacole, Chidambaram, Chingleput, Ohirala, 
Chittoo’r Cocanada, Cochin, Coimbatore, Conjeeveram, Coonoor, Coringa, Cuddalore, Cuddapah, Cumbum, Devakdta, 
DhArApuram Dharmapuri, Dharmavaram, Dindigul, D owlaiskwaram, Ellore, Erode, EtaiyApuram, Ganjam, Gooty, 
GonAlpnr GudiyAtam, GAdAr, GuntAr, Harpanaballi, Hindupur, Hospet, HosAr, IohApur, Jaggayapet, Jammalamadugu, 
Kadiri KAlahasti, KalakAd, Kandukur, Kanigiri, Karur, Kasimkdt, KAvali, KAyalpatnam, Kilakarai, KollegAl, Kc5tAr, 
Krishnagiri, Kulasekharapatnam, Kumbakonam, Kurnool, Madanapalle, Madras, Madura, Mandasa, Mangalagiri, 
Mangalore MannArgudi, MAyavaram, MelapAlaiyam, NAmakal, NAnguneri, NandyAl, Narsannapet, NarsApur, Negapatam, 
Nellore NAzvid, Ongole, Ootacamund, OtapidAram, PAlakol, Palamoottah, PAlghat, PAlkonda, Palmaner, Palni, Panruti, 
Paramakndi, ParlAMmedi, PArvatipur, PeddApuram, Penukonda, Periyakulam, PithApnram, PollAchi,P61fir, Porto Novo, 
Proddntur Pudukdta, Pulivendla, PunganAr, Purushottapur, RAdhApnram, RaghunAthapuram, Rajahmundry, Ramnad, 
RAvachdti’ RAyadrug, Salem, SAlAr, St. Thomas’ Mount, SaidApet, SankaranainArkoil, SAtAnknlam, Satyamangalam, 
SAtAr ShermAdevi, Sirugnppa, Sivagiri, Sivaganga, SivakAsi, Srfrangam, Srivaiknntham, Srfvillipptpr, SnradA, Tadpatri, 
Taniore Tellicherry, TenkAsi, Tindivanam, Tinnevelly, TiruchendAr, Tiruchengdd, TirnvallAr, TiruvAlAr, TirnvannA- 
malai Tirupati, Tirppatur, TiruvAthi, Trichinopoly, TuraiyAr, Tuticorin, Udipi, UdaiytrpAlaiyam, Udamalpettaj, 
Uravakonda Vallam, VAniyambAdi, VartirAyirnppu, VAsudevanallAr, VAyalpAd, Vellore, Venkatagiri, ViravAsaram, 
Villnpnram, Virndupati, Vizagapatam, Vizianagrum, VriddhAchal&m, WAlajAnagar, Wandiwash, YemmigapAr. 

[-9-1 Spellings authorized by Government occurring in the Trisectionai Map showing the Principal Terri,, 
toriat. Divisions of the Presidency*.— Adorn, idur, AmalApuram, AmbAsamudram, Anantapur, Anakapalle, Arcot, Arcot 
South Arni Atmakur, AtAr, Badvel, Bandar, BApatla, Bellary, Berhampore, BezvAda, BhadrAchalam, BhavAni, 
Bhrmavaram, Bobbili, Calient, Canara South, Cauvery, Ohandragiri, Ohicacole, Chidambaram, Chingleput, Chirakal, 
Ohittoor Cochin Coimbatore, Coleroon, Conjeeveram, Coondapoor, Cuddalore, Cuddapah, Cumbum, Darsi, DhArApuram, 
Dharmapuri, Dharmavaram, Dindigul, Ellore, ErnAd, Erode, Ganjam, GodAvari, Golgonda, Goomsur, Gooty, GudivAda, 
Gudivatam GudAr Gundlakamma, Guntur, Harpanahalli, Hindupur, Hospet, HosAr, Huvmahadgalli, Jammalamadugu, 
Jevnore Kadiri, KAlahasti, Kallakurchi, Kandukur, Kangundi, Kanigiri, KarAr, KArvetnagar, Kasaragdd, KAvali, 
Kistna ’ Koilkuntla, Kollegal, Kdttayam, Krishnagiri, Kudligi, Kulitalai, Kumbakonam, Kurnool, RurumbranAd, 
Langulya, Madakasira, Madanapalle, Madras, Madura, MadurAntakam, Malabar, Mangalore, MannArgudi, MArkapur, 
Mavavaram MelAr, Musiri, NAmakal, NandigAma, Nandikdtkur, NandyAl, NAngundri, Nannilam, NarsApur, Narsaraopet, 
Neuapatam, Nellore, Nflgiri, Ongole, OtapidAram, PalAr, PAlghat, Palladam, Palipandr, PalnAd, Palni, PArvatipur, 
Pattikonda Patukdta, PeddApuram, Penndr, Penukonda, PerambalAr, Periyakulam, Podili, PollAchi, PdlAr, PonAni, 
Ponndri PonniAr, Proddutur, Pulivendla, Pullampet, PunganAr, Rajahmundry, Ramachandrapuram, Ramallakdt, 
Ramnad RApur, RAyachdti, RAyadrug, Rdkapalle, Rdpalle, Rushikulya, SaidApet, Salem, SalAr., SankaranainArkoil, 
Sarvasiddhi, Sattenapalle, SAtur, Satyamangalam, ShiyAli, Siddhavattam, Sirvel, Sivaganga, Syivilliputur, Tadpatri, 
TAmbraparni, Tanjore, Tanuku, Tenkarai, TenkAsi, Tindivanam, Tinnevelly, Tiruchengdd, Tirukoilur, Tirumangalam, 
TirupatAr, firuturaipundi, Tiruvallur, TiruvannAmalai, Travancore, Trichinopoly, Udamalpet, Udayagiri, Udayar, 
nalaivam Udipi, Uppinangadi, flttankarai, Vaigai, Vamsadhara, Vayalpad, Vellar, Vellore, Venkatagiri, Villupuram, 
Vinukonda, Vizagapatam, Yriddhachalam, WAlajApet, WalawanAfl, Wandiwash, Wyngad, YernagAdem. 
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languages ; it possesses that population almost exclusively. With the exception of 
the Ooriyahs (Aryans), the Sowrahs and Gadabahs (Kolarians) in the hill tracts of 
Ganjam and Jeypore, and the Concany Mahrattas (Aryans) of the west coast, there 
is in the area no tribe or people whatever occupying a tract of country who are 
not Dravidian ; and even as to those classes intermixed with the population who 
represent a different element, the most important, namely the Brahmins, have 
adopted the Dravidian speech. On the other hand there are not many Dravidians 
occupying tracts outside the area. Ceylon is certainly Dravidian, but in a manner 
much tempered by subsequent civilizations and peculiar to itself ; and apart from 
this the Gonds in the Central Provinces, the Oraons in Chota Nagpore, and the 
small tribe inhabiting Rajmahaul on the south of the Ganges, are the only known 
instances. For the purposes of race and speech this Presidency presents no 
complexities other than those ordinary conditions which are due to occasional 
occupation and immigration, and has a representative character of its own. As 
regards caste, religion and customs alone, it would be somewhat more difficult to 
separate it off from the rest of India. 

26. Baob. — The term Hindoo though finding a frequent place in ethnologi- 
cal writings, is of little service if it is not a misleading expression in the case of 
Southern India. As employed by Europeans it designates all members of the 
population who are not professedly foreigners to the country, such as Mussalmans, 
Parsees, Europeans, &c. The excluded portion is but a fourteenth part of the popu- 
lation, and the whole of the remainder is unclassified. The native population them- 
selves in using the term exclude not only the above, but also the hill and out- caste 
tribes ; these forming a fifth of the population. On the other hand they include 
Jains and Booddhists whose religion is not Brahminical. It is thus with them a 
term indicating that special view of the race question which goes by the name of 
caste. This use is somewhat more precise than that of Europeans ; but as it makes 
no distinction between Dravidian and Aryan birth, and still more as it is applied 
equally to the populations of this and other parts of India, it needs no argument to 
show that it does not suffice for the present purpose. Putting therefore the term 
Hindoo aside, race will here be considered under the four heads indicated by the 
facts special to the subject. These will be pre-Tamulian, Tamulian, Aryan, 
and foreign. And the two first of these will be grouped under the general term 
Dravidian [ x ]. 


[ l ] Skictcii Account oir the Peace to be assigned to South Indian Races among tub Races ok Mankind.-— In tro- 
duction . — The want of definition which has hitherto attended all questions connected with South Indian ethnology 
nocessitates examination of the first principles connoctod with the subject. Among ethnologists themselves again the 
terminology of the soienoe exhibits so many cross-divisions, owing to the adoption of different methods of classifi- 
cation, that the only available course is to select the leading classifications, and show the place which may be assigned 
to any given population under each of them. (2) Glassification by characteristics of the skull . — Blumenbach of 
Gfittingen (1752--1840) classified the human family according to skull characteristics into the following five variotios j 
Caucasian, Mongolian, Ethiopian, Malay, and American. In the first of thoso—which he made to include the Caucasians 
or Circassians Proper, the Celts, the Teutons, the Shemites, the Libyan family, the Nilotic family, and the Hindostanic 
family — the skull is large and oval, the forohead expanded, the nasal bones arched, the chin full, and the teeth vertical. 
In the second — which embraoes the Chinese and Indo-Chinese, the natives of the polar regions, the Mongol Tartars, 
and the Turks — the skull is oblong, but flattened at the sides, the forehead low and receding, the nose broad and short' 
and the cheek-bones broad and flat, with salient zygomatic arches. In the third — embracing the Negroes, Kafirs' 
Hottentots, Australians, Alforians and Oceanic Negroes — the skull is long and narrow, the forohead low, the nose broad 
and flat, the cheek-bones prominent, the jaws projecting like a muzzle, the lips thick, and the chin small. In the 
fourth— embracing the Malays and Polynesians generally— the skull is high and square, the forehead low, the nose 

short and broad, and the jaws projecting. In tho fifth— embraoing the American family and the Toltioan family the 

skull is small, with the apex high, aud the back part flat, the forehead receding, tho cheek-bones high, the nose 
aquiline, the, mouth large, and the lips tumid. This classification of the human family, with the addod characteristics 
under each class, of complexion, hair, and eyes is, upon the whole, the most popular ; Blumenbach having takon 
considerable pains to elaborate it and present it to the world in a form acceptable to scientific inquirers. Blumenbach’ s 
Ethiopian variety might be held to include some of tho most debasod hill-tribes of Southern India, with a view to their 
partial resemblance to the Australian type. The Dravidians are neither Mongolian nor Caucasian, but if anything 
between the two. Blumenbach placed the races of Upper India among the Caucasians, (3) Classification by length 
and breadth of skull and position of jaw . — This classification, devised by Retzins, is a special form of the classification by 
ekroll characteristics. When a skull is regarded from above, its length from back to front can be compared with its 
breadth from side to side. Taking the length as 1Q0, the proportionate figure indicating the breadth can be regarded as 
the index of breadth. This index will commonly vary as much as 70, 80, and 85. Skulls with a breadth index of less 
than 80 are dolichocephalic, those with a breadth index of over 80 are brachycephalic and those at or about the mean 
are mesoeephalic. West African Negroes and Australians are specially dolichocephalic, and North Asians are 
' specially brachycephalic, and the Mediterranean races lie between the two. Undor each of these classes again the 
jaw may project so much as to give slanting teeth, which is the prognathous type ; or it may project so little as to give 
upright teeth, which, is the orthoguathous type. The West African Negroes and Australians are specially prognathous 
The prognathous type is usually accompanied by a receding forehead. With these characteristics Retzius framed 
a system of craniology. It is not a sufficient basis for a general ethnological system. Applying these tests 
however to the case in point, it may be held that the Dravidian is on the average clearly mesoeephalic and orthogna- 
thous. Among rude tribes dolichooephalism and prognathism are found, but not extensively. Brachycephalism is 
found still less, and not at all in the most southern part of the peninsula. (4) Classification by the historical method.— 
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27. Though there has been less fusion of race in Southern India than -in 
most parts of the world, yet there has been fusion. Various conflicting eonsidera-* 
tions also necessarily arise in all examinations of race-questions. Tor instance the 
following. Southern races are darker than northern races ; but this only when 
external conditions are the same. There is a tendency for inferior races when 


Prichard in his Natural History of Man (1855) regards man as mainly the product of his own civilization. He dissents 
from the use of the term Caucasian, as representing the notion that mankind had their origin on mountain heights. For 
himself, Prichard is of opinion that it was rather on the banks of large rivers and their estuaries that the primitive 
nations developed themselves. The cradles or nurseries of the first nations, of those at least who became populous 
and have left a name celebrated in later times, were, he points out, extensive plains or valleys, traversed by navigable 
channels, and irrigated by perennial and fertilising streams. Three such regions were the scenes of the earliest 
civilization of the human race, of the first foundation of cities, of the earliest political institutions, and of the inven- 
tion of the arts which embellish human life. In one of these, the Semitic or Syro- Arabian nations exchanged the 
simple habits of wandering shepherds for the luxury of Nineveh and Babylon. In a second, the Indo-European or 
Japetic people brought to perfection the most elaborate of human dialects, destined to become in after-times, and 
under different modifications, the mother-tongue of the nations of Europe. In a third, the land of Ham, watered by 
the Nile, were invented hieroglyphical literature, and the arts in which Egypt far surpassed all the rest of the world 
in the earlier ages of history. Prichard without any strict classification enumerates the races of these three civili- 
zations and their derivatives, adding grouped only by locality the remainder of the human races. In every case 
he carefully describes the physical appearance or structure, the geographical habitat, history, and migrations (if 
any), the language, and the moral and psychical attributes of the nation or tribe immediately brought under notice. 
His information has generally been obtained from the best sources, and hence his works may be regarded aB a 
storehouse of knowledge upon the subject of ethnology. Prichard groups what he designates as the aboriginal races 
of India under four heads the Singhalese, including Candians, Yeddahs, Singhalese proper, and all such inhabitants 
of Ceylon as are not Tamulians ; the Tamulians of Ccvlon and the peninsula ; the mountain tribes of the Deccan, whose 
connection with the Tamulians he considers uncortain ; other rude tribes of the Indian and Indo-Chinese peninsulas, in 
countries not far distant from the Brahmapootra. Prichard does not use the word Dravidian, but he is the first to 
separate off the Tamulian family in a distinct manner from the other families of mankind. (5) Glassification by a mixed 
method with reference to the skull, the colour of the skin, and the hair, loith other characteristics added.— Dr. Latham 
is the chief exponent of this method, and though chiefly concerned with the philological branch of the subject has 
given a complete scientific classification. His scheme is as follows— First Great Branch.— Mongolidse.— Physical 
characteristics— Face broad and flat ; frontal profile retiring or depressed ; maxillary profile modoratoly prognathic or 
projecting, rarely orthognatic; eyes often oblique ; skin rarely a true white, rarely a jet-black; irides generally dark; 
hair straight, and lank, and black, rarely light-coloured, sometimes curly, rarely woolly. Languages— aptotic and 
agglutinate, rarely with a true amalgamate inflection ; see Language. Distribution — Asia, Polynesia, America. Influence 
upon the history of the world, material rather than moral. “ A” Altaic Mongolidse— “ a ” Soriform stock, embracing 
Chinese, Tibetans, Anamese, Siamese, Cambojians, Burmese, the Mon, and numerous unplaced tribes. “ b ” Turanian 
stock, embracing the Mongolian branch, the Tungusian branch, the Turk branch, and the Ugrian branch. “ B ” 
Dioscurian Mongolidse.— “ a ” Georgians, “b” Lesgians, “c” Mizjeji, “d” Iron, “ e ” Circassians. “0” Oceanic 
Mongolidae. — “a” Amphinesian stock, embracing Protonesians, Polynesians, Malegasi. “b” Kelcenonesian stock, 
embracing the natives of New Guinea, New Ireland, Solomon’s Isles, Louisade, New Caledonia, Australia, and Tasmania. 
“D” Hyperborean Mongolidse.— “ a ” Samoeids, “b” Yeniseians, “c” Yukahifi. “ E ” Peninsular Mongolia®.— 

“ a ” Koreans, “ b ” Japanese, “a” The Aino, “ d ” Koriaks, “ e ” Kamskadales. “ F ’’ American Mongolidse.— Embracing 
the various native tribes of North and South America. “ G ” Indian Mongolidse.— “ a ” Tamul, “ b ” Pulinda, “e” 
Brahooi, “d” Indo-Gangetic, “e” Purbutti, “f” Cashmirian, “g” Singhalese, “h” Maldivian. Second Great 
Branch.— Atlantidae.— Physical characteristics. — Maxillary profile projecting ; nasal, generally flat ; frontal, retiring ; 
cranium, dolichocephalic ; the parietal diameter being generally narrow ; eyes rarely oblique ; skin often jet-black, very 
rarely approaching a pure white ; hair crisp, woolly, rarely straight, still more rarely light-coloured. Languages, with an 
agglutinate, rarely an amalgamate inflection. Distribution— Africa. Influence on the history of the world, inconsider- 
able. “A” Negro Atlantidae.— Embracing various negro tribes. “ B ” Kaffre Atlantidae— Kafir e tribes, &c. “O’' 

Hottentot Atlantidae. — “a” Hottentots, “ b ” Saabs, “ c ” Dammaras. “ D Nilotic Atlantidae. — “ a ” Gallas, “b ” Agows 
and Falasha, “c” Nubians, “ d ” Bishari, “ e ” M’Kuafi, &c. “E” Amazirgh Atlantidse. “F” Egyptian Atlantidae. 

“ G- ” Semitic Atlantidae.—" a ” Syrians, “ b ” Assyrians, “ c ” Babylonians, “ d ’’ Beni Torah (Edomites, Jews, Samari- 
tans, &c.), “o” Arabs, “f” Ethiopians, “g” Canaanites, &c. Third Great Branch.— Japetidae.— Physical character- 
istics.— Maxillary profile but little projecting; nasal often prominent; frontal sometimes nearly vertical; face rarely 
very flat, moderately broad ; skuirgenerally dolichocephalic ; eyes rarely oblique ; skin white or brunette ; hair never 
woolly, often light-coloured ; irides black, blue, gray. Languages, with amalgamate inflections, or else anaptotic ; rarely 
agglutinate, never aptotic. Distribution— Europe. Influence on the history of the world, greater than that of either, 
the Mongolia® or the Atlantidae, moral as well as material. “A” Occidental Japetidae— Kelts. “B” Indo-Germanio 
Japetidae.— “ a ” European class, embracing Goths, Teutons (Mceso-Goths, High and Low Germans, Franks), Scandi- 
navians, Sarmatians, Slavonians (Russians, Servians, Illyrians, Bohemians, Poles, Serbs), Mediterranean Indo-Germans 
(Hellenic branch, Italian branch), “b” Iranian class, embracing Persians, Kurds, Beluchi, Patans (Afghans), Tajiks, 
Siaposh, Lugmani, Dardoh, Wokhan ; “o” Unplaced stocks, Armenians, Iberians, Albanians; “d” extinct stocks. 
Pelasgi, Etruscans, populations of Asia Minor. It will be seen that the Tamuls are classed as Indian Mongolidse. 
Latham classes with the Tamul, without using the term Dravidian, the South Indian hill and out-caste races. Ho adds 
the Kolarians of the north, and the Brahoois of Beloochistaun. Latham’s basis is really philological, though not so 
expressed. (6) Glassification by distinctive regions. — Agassiz’ classification is into eight divisions, answering to eight 
regions of the earth where certain types of faunas and man prevail. The oriental region is not confined enough to bear 
on the present question. (7) Glassification by the structure of the hair. — Professor Huxley has developed the theory that 
race can be classified primarily by structure of the hair. The evidence is taken by examination of cross-sections of the 
hair under the microscope. If the hair is woolly, each hair is flattened like a tape owing to a side-way’s growth ; an oval 
section thence results. If the hair is smooth, the hair grows straight and gives a more or less circular section. Though 
the hair is only a subordinate morphological characteristic, it is given this prominence in ethnological inquiry because it 
is strictly transmitted with the race. Under this scheme the different races of mankind are divisible into two primary 
divisions ; the Ulotrichi, (ov\6dpi() with crisp or woolly hair, and the Leiotrichi, (\eu iOpig) with smooth hair. “ A ” The 
colour of the Ulotrichi varies from yellow-brown to the darkest hue known among men. The hair and eyes are 
normally dark, and, with only a few exceptions (among the Andaman Islanders), they are dolichocephalic. The negroes 
and bushmen of ultra- Saharal Africa, and the Negritos of the Malay Peninsula and Archipelago, and of the Papuan 
Islands, are the members of this Negroid stock. “ B ’’ The Leiotrichi are divisible into “ a ” The Australoid group, 
with dark skins, hair, and eyes, wavy black hair, and eminently long prognathous skulls, with well-developed brow 
ridges, who are found in Australia and perhaps to a very small extent in the Deccan. “ b ” The Mongoloid group, 
with, for the most part, yellowish-brown or reddish-brown skins, and dark eyes ; the hair being long, black, and straight. 
Their skulls range between the extremes of dolichocephaly and those of bracbycephaly. These are the Mongol, Tibetan, 
Chinese, Polynesian, Esquimaux, and American races, “c” The Xanthochroic group, with pale skins, blue eyes, and 
abundant fair hair. Their skulls, like those of the Mongoloid group, range between the extremes of dolichocephaly 
and brachycephaly. The Slavonians, Teutons, Scandinavians, and the fair Celtic-speaking people are the chief 
representatives of this division; but t they extend into North Africa and Western Asia. “ d.” The dark whites or 
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pressed by others to recede to the jungles found on the slopes of mountains ; but 
residence on the summits of mountains themselves favours fairness of complexion 
and other points of superiority. Labour in the sun darkens the complexion of a 
race; but this is modified by climatic peculiarities. Absence of intermarriage 
between different races of itself develops fairness of complexion. Craniological 
differences give way to civilization. The distinctions between the four types above- 
mentioned will therefore be indicated, but with a view to these different considera- 
tions it cannot be done in a rigid manner. 

28. The classification itself is a matter of argument. Until recently a theory 
held by ethnologists was that the Aryans after invading Northern India and super- 
seding the existing population, effected the same process in Southern India. It was 
held that the inhabitants thus left in occupation of the country were mainly of Aryan 
blood, with only a certain element of the aboriginal blood left remaining. The Aryan 
or Caucasian race was held to have come into contact in Southern India with another 
race, presumably Negrito or of the Australian type, and to have driven this for the 


Melanochroi ; pale-oomplexionod people, with dark hair and eyes, and generally long, but sometimes broad, skulls. 
These are the Iberians and “ black Celts” of Western Europe, and the dark-complexioned white people of the shores 
of the Mediterranean, Western Asia, and Persia. The Tamulian races of the plains are not here placed.’ (8) The most 
recent survey on this method , — Profossor Haeckel of Jena has ' recently given a survey of the human speoies, in which 
the Dravidian family are for the first time adequately recognized. The following is his table : — 
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Woolly- 
haired or 
Ulotrichi. 


Smooth, 
haired or 
Leiotrichi, 


Home. 


Hew Guinea and Melanesia, 
Philippine Islands, Malacca. 

The extreme south of Afrioa 
(The Cape), 

South Africa (between 30° S. lat. 
and 5° N. lat,). 

Central Africa (between the 
Equator and 30° N, lat.). 

Australia. 

Malacca, Sundanesia, Polynesia, 
and Madagascar. 

The greater part of Asia and 
Northern Europe. 

The extreme north-east of Asia 
and the extreme north of 
America. 

The wholo of America with the 
exception of the extreme north, 

South Asia (Hindoatan and Oey- 

Central Afrioa (Nubia and Pula- 
land). 

In all parts of the world, having 
migrated from South Asia to 
North Africa and South 
Europe. 

In all parts of the world, but 
predominating in America and 
Asia. 


Column A denotes the average number of the population in millions. Column B shows the degree of the phyletio 
development of the species, thus Pre — Progressive diffusion ; Co = Comparative stability ; Re = Retrogression and 
extinction. Column C denotes the character of the primaeval language ; Mn (Monoglottonic) signifies that the sfiecios 
had one simple primaeval language 5 PI (Polyglottonic) a compound primaeval language. The four speoies of woolly- 
haired men may be reduced as in the table to two groups ; tuft-haired and fleecy-haired. The hair on the head of 
tuft-haired men (Lophocomi, Ao<p6tco[xot) Papuans and Hottentots grows in unequally divided small tufts. The woolly 
ha>ir of fleecy-haired men (Eriocomi, tydnopoi) on the other hand, in Kaffres and Negroes, grows equally all over the 
skin of the head. All Ulotrichi, or woolly-haired men, have slanting teeth and long heads, and the colour of their 
skin, hair and eyes is always very dark. All are inhabitants of the Southern Hemisphere; it is only in Africa that 
they come north of the equator. They are on the whole at a much lower stage of development than most of the 
Leiotrichi, or smooth-haired men, The Ulotrichi appear to be incapable of a high mental development. No woolly- 
haired nation has ever had an important history. In the eight higher races of men, which are classed as smooth- 
haired (Leiotriohi), the hair of the head is never actually woolly, although it is very much frizzled in some individuals. 
Every separate hair is cylindrical (not like a tape), and hence its section is circular (not oval). The eight races of 
Leiotriohi may likewise be divided into two groups — stiff-haired and curly-haired. Stiff-haired men (Euthycomi, 
tlOvKopoi)) the hair of whose heads is quite straight, and not frizzled, include Australians, Malays, Mongolians, Arctic 
tribes, and Americans. Curly-haired men (luplooami, ehir\6Kafioi) on the other hand, the hair of whose heads is more 
or less curly, and in whom the beard is more developed than in all other species, include the Dravidians, Nubians, 
and Mediterranean races. The Dravidians are thus classed with the Leiotrichi or smooth-haired ; and with the 
Mediterraneans and others of the curly-haired variety as opposed to the Malays and Mongolians of the stiff -haired 
variety. This is in accordance with the most accurate observation. The Malay and Mongolian elements are however 
ho be noticed hi & very slight degree among the South Indian populations, and the Australian element in a large? 
degree. 
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greater part to the j angles and mountains. This is the view entertained by the large 
majority of Brahmins down to the [present day. It may be left to writers well 
acquainted with the populations of Northern India to say how far the theory of Aryan 
occupation is true for that region, but any one who will be at the pains to read the 
different notices contained in these volumes will see clearly that no such event has at 
any time taken place in Southern India. The view of Aryans marching in bodies 
in this direction or in that is supported by no facts of any sort in the case of the 
country south of the Vindhyan mountains. Those who are now found as Brahmins 
by caste are only 3 per cent, of the South Indian population, and of these a very 
large proportion have lost the purity of their blood. The Shoodras who are the 
great bulk of the population enjoy that title only in relation to the caste system of 
the Brahmins, and are wholly divided from the Aryans by the evidence of physical 
conformation and language ; even if no regard be paid to religion and national 
habits. By superiority of intellect the Aryans have moulded the institutions of 
this country ; but they have never been its conquerors and they have only in a 
limited degree been its colonists. They are within a small degree as much 
foreigners with regard to Southern India as are the Europeans. It is a peculiarity 
of the Brahmin system to absorb into itself that with which it comes into contact ; a 
justifiable pride with a view to the results attained, but one which renders no 
assistance to ethnological science. Southern India has no other connection with 
the Aryan race than that it has for many ages been under the influence of Aryan, 
in other words of Brahmin, administrators. A later theory of ethnologists recog- 
nises the JDravidian population, partially if not wholly; but states that it also 
was a migrant body _ entering India from the north-west. The Dravidians have 
been described according to the most recent authority as breaking up other races, 
and “ rushing in a mighty body to the south.” There is more abstract reason in 
this supposition of a Dravidian inroad from the north-west, but note must be taken 
of that which it involves. Unless it is supposed that the most southerly part of 
Asia was then destitute of a southern race, it also assumes the meeting, either 
for conflict or union, of two races with entirely opposite characteristics. The 
theory, if pushed home, would _ assume probably that Southern India has been 
occupied by two main populations ; one of an Australian type coming from the 
south, and the other what is denominated as Scythian coming from the north- 
west. On examination of the evidence, no such double and opposed elements are 
to be traced. The characteristics of different kinds which go by the name of Dra- 
vidian do not stop short at the point to which the term Hindoo reaches, that is 
to say to the exclusion of the hill and out-caste tribes ; but, according to the 
observations which have been made up to the present time, penetrate to the lowest 
stratum of the population. It is assumed in these pages that there are no 
living representatives in Southern India of any race of a wholly pre-Dravidian 
character, and the Dravidians are sub-divided into pre-Tamulian and Tamulian 
only to designate two branches of the same family, one older or less civilized 
than the otheif ]. 


[ 2 ] Sketch History or Race Movements as they may be inferred for Southern India. — Introduction. —The migra- 
tions and colonizations of the Indo-Aryan race in a south-easterly and southerly direction have engaged so much 
attention since the discovery by Europoans of the Sanscrit literature at the end of the last oentury, that it has checked 
duo inquiry into other movements of races in India j and even creatod a tendency to suppose that all population ques- 
tions in India are to be oxplainod by migrations, and those in a southerly direction. It is possible that the Drarvidian 
races migrated into India in a similar manner, but the matter is not in the least degree proved. Professor Haeckel 
mentioned in the last note has on an array of all the facts connected with ethnology constructed the most recent 
theory for the gradual spread of the human race from a common centre. Whether the theory prove ultimately 
correct or not, it embraces the groater part of the facts known at the present date. It will be adopted here as a basis 
for indicating the probabilities as to the origin of the South Indian population. (2) Hypothesis of the genealogy and 
general migrations of the races of man. — There are a number of circumstances (especially chorological facts), which 
suggest that the primaeval home of man was a continent now sunk below the surface of the Indian Ocean, which 
extended along the south of Asia, as it is at present (and probably in direct connection at some points with it) ; 
towards thooast'as far as furlhor India and the Sunda Islands, towards the west as far as Madagascar and the 
south-eastern shores of Africa, Many facts in animal and vegetable geography render the former existence of such a 
South Indian continent very probable. To this continent has boen given the name of Lemuria, from the primitive 
mammals of that name which were characteristic of it. By assuming Lemuria to have been man’s primaeval home, 
the explanation of the geographical distribution of the human species by migration is much facilitated. Out of pri- 
maeval man, there developed in the first place various species of men now unknown and long since extinct, and who 
still remained at the earliest stage. Two of these species, a woolly-haired and a straight-haired, which were most 
strongly divergent and consequently overpowered the others in the struggle for life, became the primary forms of 
the other remaining human species. The main branch of woolly-haired men (Ulotrichi) at first spread only over the 
southern hemisphere, and then emigrated partly eastwards, partly westwards. Remnants of the eastern branch are 
the Papuans in Hew Guinea and Melanesia ; these in earlier times were diffused much further west (in further India 
and Sundanesia) and it was not until a late period that they were driven eastwards by the Malays. The Hottentots 
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29. Among Mil-tribes the following 
Ooorumbar and Iroolar of the N eilgherry 
near Palghant ; the Yeddahs of Madura ; 
remaining in the plains the following 


will be considered pre-Tamulian : — the 
hills ; the Kadar of the Neliamputties 
with many others. Among tribes still 
will be considered pre-Tamulian : — the 


nortl^ Sm^grationtSt the 'nTOnearty related® specios of Kafltes and Negroes branched 

branch of the natives of Australia. Probably very closely 

of its common primary foraa Eiatio pr i m{Bva i Malays, or Promalays, which latter name may bo assigned 

related to these latter are ^ „ » theother six human species. Out of this unknown common primary form 

to the extinct, hypothetical primary form or the other six J Malays, tho Mongols, and the Euplocami; the 

there seem to have arisen three c The’ original home of the Malays must ho 

teokedfor in “the south-extern part of the Asiatic continent, or possibly in the more extensive continent which existed 
Hm^whon Sher India was directly connected with the Sunda Archipelago and Eastern Lemima. From 
at the time wlien tnrtner in a j Sunda Arohipolago as far as Bornoo, then wandered, driving 

th^Papnans hooter e ^ thenp eastwards towmds the Samoa and Tonga Islands, and thence gradually diffused themselves 
tho Papuans ^ f tl southern Pacific to tho Sandwich Islands in the north, tho Mangarava m the 

over the whole of the .islands of ^ A ® tegle branch of the Malayan tribe was driven far westwards and peopled 
past, and Now Zealand in t e • . ® . Malays that is, tho Mongols, at first also sproad in Southern 

STdra'cliaUng tootle ™t, northern! north-west, gradually peopled tho greater part of tho Asiatic continent. 
Of tee fom i orincipal races of the Mongol species, tho Indo-Chinese must perhaps bo looked upon as the primary 
SLm out Of whteh at a later period the other Coreo-Japancso and Ural-Altaian races developed as diverging 
group, out or wmenur, a i' f Western Asia into Europe, where the specios is still represented 

Branches. The Mongols migrated m many ways tll0 P Androd Magyars, and in Turkey by tho 

in Northern B,iiS6ia and ^- ari North-castora A Si to Amerioo, wtth ™ 

Osmenlio. On the other told, a hrooh ot tZcl iithmu. Tho Arctio Mhos, or Potor moo, 

probably m oarlier times Bsauimaux of the exfcromo north of Amorica, must probably he 

tho Hyperboreans of h v j licll becamQ peculiarly degenerated by unfavourable conditions of existonoe. 

regarded gs an offshoot of this bra oh, which iMcamopemim j gradually sproad ovor tho 

The principal portion irf South AmS The third and most important main branch of 

whole of Amorioa, first oyer t o noi ’ TiYinlneami liavo urobahlv left in the Dr avid as of this country and Coylon that 
primeval Malays, the ourly-haired moos , or Euplocami. Tho principal portion of tlm 
speoios of man ^ which differs loas tnicratod from 1 their p^’imcoval homo (not impossibly in 11 indostan) westwards, 

latter, namely the Africa and Europe. Tho Nubians in tho north- 

and peopled the shores of the M 0 ^terranoan, aorwi-^s tern , w \io migrated far across Central 

past of Africa must perhaps bo regard^ va0 ’ liav0 deviated furthest from tho 

men. During classic antiquity and tho middle ages, the Itomanio branch (the Grmco- 
Xtab-Celtlcgrou^e of the two » mata 

Sffi^2?SSai «U5 “»>« hbibit. in it, tat two oo.umn.tho 
results of the hypothesis viewod geographically : 
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Hottentot ; Homo ( 
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Australian 3 Homo 
Australis. 

Maay ; Homo Malayus ^ 

Mongoian 3 Homo Mon- j 
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American ; 

Americanus, j 

Dravidas 5 Homo 
( Dravicla, 1 

Nubian j- Homo Nuba. | 
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Names of tho races. 


Negritos 

Now Guinea Men 
Melanesians ... 

Tasmanians 

Hottentots ... 
Bushmen ... .*• 

Zulu Kaffrcs ... 

Bosch uanas 

Congo Kailres 
Tlbu Negroes ... 
Soudan Negroes 

SGllGg&iTtt1)IElH8 * ♦ t 

Nigritians 

North Australians ... 
South Australians ... 
Sundanosians 

Polynesians 

Natives of Madagascar 

Indo-Chinoso 

0 or oor Japanes 0 ... 
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Hyperboreans 

Esquimos 

North Americans 
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South Americans 
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Malacca, Philippine Islands 
Now Guinea 
Melanesia 

Van Diemen’s Land 
The Gape 
Tho Capo 

Eastern South Africa 
Central South Africa 
Western South Africa 
Tibu Distriob 
Soudan ... 
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North Australia,.. 

South Australia.,. 

Sunda Arohipolago 
Pacific Archipelago 
Madagascar 
Tibet, China 
Corea, Japan ... 

Central Asia, North Asia 
North-western Asia, Northern 
Europe, Hungary. 

Extreme N.E. of Asia 
The oxtromo north of Amorica 
North Amorica , , . 

Oontral Amorica 
South America,.. 

The extreme south of South 
America. 

Peninsular India 

Ceylon 

Nubia 

Fulu-land (Central Africa) 
Caucasus 

Extreme north of Spain 
Arabia, North Africa, &o. 
South-western Asia, Europe, &o 
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North-west, 
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North. 
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North. 
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North. 

East probably. 
North probably, 
East. 

East. 

South-east. 
South probably. 
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Shaunaur of Tinnevelly ; the Tamul Parialis, Pullar, and Clmcklers ; the Malayalam 
Pooliyar; the Oanarese Holayar ; the Teloogoo Maulavaundloo; with others. A scien- 
tific examination of the physical characteristics of these tribes is much to be desired. 
Speaking from the point of view of general observation, their physical attributes 
differ little from what is taken as the ordinary Dravidian type. The hill -tribes 
above-mentioned inhabit the slopes and not the summits of the hills. The Coorum- 
bar of the Neilgherries are small in stature. They have a peculiar face, described 
as wedge-shaped, with an obtuse facial angle. The cheeks are hollow, with promi- 
nent cheek-bones. The chin is slightly pointed. The eyes are moderately large, 
and frequently bloodshot ; in colour, dark-brown. The nose has an excessively 
deep indentation at the root. The hair is long, black, and matted. There is 
scarcely any moustache or whisker, and there is a straggling scanty beard. As a 
rule they are sickly-looking. They are large-mouthed, with thick lips ; and they 
are occasionally but not often prognathous. A short recurved nose is usual with 
the women. The Iroolar are not unlike the Coorumbar ; but the cheek-bones are 
more prominent, and the nose is shorter and flatter. The Kadar have a type of 
feature inclining to the African ; they are extremely small and their hair is curly 
and almost woolly. In the Yeddahs the head is large, the mouth projects, the teeth, 
are prominent, and the nose is flattened. The hair however .is long and black. 
A very small and unnamed tribe of jungle-men who are prognathous and woolly- 
haired, exist on the Paimullay hills in the north-west corner of the Tinnevelly 
district. The three last examples are the extreme cases, and regarding which there 
might be some doubt as to calling them Dravidian. The Yeddahs of Madura are 
however the same as the Yeddahs of Ceylon. The latter, the Yakkos or demons 
of the Sanscrit Ceylonese authors, are always classed as part of the Singhalese 
race ; and that is distinctly Dravidian. The Shaunaur or palmyra cultivators of 
Tinnevelly stand in the plains politically and socially at the head of the outcaste 
tribes, or plain tribes here classed as pre-Tamulian. The Teloogoo Maulavaundloo and 
Oanarese. Holayar are not separated so widely from the rest of the population as 
is the case with the Tamul Pariahs and Malayalam Pooliyar. The Tamul Pariah, 
who is often taken as the representative of these tribes, possesses higher physical 


(4) Conclusions as to the origin of the Dravidian race. — The facts relating to the Dravidians agree with this general 
hypothesis. The theory of inroad from Northern. Asia has never, been applied to the hill and out-caBte tribes of South- 
on! India forming a fifth of the population, and indeed in such theories their case has been always neglected. On the 
other hand all the facts of their present existence point to a southern origin. Regarded from the point of view of 
race there is nothing to show any essential difference between these tribes and the more civilized Dravidians of the 
plains. The ancient shepherd class of Coorumbar are represented now by one of the rudest of hill tribes, but it is 
ftHSmnod that they were identical in the south with the ruling power called Pallavas, who are in so many words named 
in Hindoo tradition as the Dravidas of Oonjeoveram. The Pulliyar of Madura form another class than which there is 
scarcely ono more wild in tho Presidency, but in physiognomy and bodily characteristics they can in no way be 
distinguished from ordinary Tamulians. Tho same can even be said of the Veddahs of Madura, who represent a 
race still living by tho chase. The stone romains known to archaeology as pre-historic can be traced as appertaining to 
races in various stages of civilization down to races now existing and who aro plainly Dravidian, These arguments 
plight be indefinitely multiplied. Taking tho Dravidians as a whole there is no evidence of a descent from the north 
except the existence of dotaclied races with kindred languages, as will be seen hereafter, at certain points in the north 
of India. But those may quito as well havo been the most advanced northern position of Dravidian tribes whence 
they have been driven back, as have been the remainder of Dravidian tribes left behind in a southerly movement. 
Indeed ordinary probabilities are muoh in favour of the former supposition, as the Dravidians now entirely and 
exclusively occupy the south. As far as this evidence goes, the Dravidians are the characteristic race of extreme Southern 
Asia, and thoy may well bo the race traditionally recorded in the Homeric lines regarding the eastern JEthiops. The 
conclusions here arrived at may be thus illustrated by oxample. Great Britain is still essentially peopled by a British 
race in spito of Roman and Norman conquests, and even of Teutonic colonizations j and there is no real difference of race 
between tho inhabitants of Wales and the Scottish highlands on the one side and of agricultural England on the other. 
Franco is still essentially peopled by Gauls in spite of Roman conquest and Teutonic inroads ; and there is no real 
difforonoo of race between the Britons and Gascons on the one side and the inhabitants of the open parts of France on 
tho other. Spain is hy race Iberian, In the same way this country is essentially Dravidian in spite of foreign influences, 
and there is no distinction other than that of civilization and institutions between the hill and out-caste tribes and the 
ordinary Tamulian of the plains. And just as it is not possible to go further back in the case of England, France 
and Spain than to say that they are British, Gallic and Iberian, so there is no fact in Southern India anterior to what 
is comic ctod with the Dravidian race. There is only one difference in this case as compared with those, that in Southern 
India tho foreign influences havo been incomparably less ; and whereas the raco-question in those countries is often 
obscured by the new languages which have been adopted, the fact of Southern India being Dravidian is never obscured 
but is patent to observation, Tho inhabitants of the extreme south of the peninsula and those shut in by the mountains 
of tho western coast show characteristics which are probably older and more unique than those of any other nation in. 
xj ’ W orl(l which pretends to a civilization. (5) Interior movements of the Dravidian population,— Nomadism was once 
free u out in Southern India, and of interior migrations there aro numerous traditions. Thus the Nayar of the west 
ooasl came from the North Canaroso country, the Shaunaur of Tinnevelly came from Ceylon, the Vellaular of Tinnevelly 
rarno from the North Carnatic, the Todahs of the Neilgherries approached those hills through the Wynaud though 
originally coming from tho oast. Many of the followers of Ramanooja Acharry proceeded to Mysore, where they 
remain as a separate class speaking Tamul in their families and Oanarese in public. The Reddies, an onterprizing 
vLYof agriculturists, have migrated from their original seats near Rajahmundry over the whole of Southern India, 
and even into the Mahratta country, where they are considered the most thriving ryots, and are met with as far 
"xi. ,vu Poona Those migrations are too numerous to be here more distinctly specified, They have often been con- 
f used with larger migrations, such as are above spoken of. 
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qualities than any other of such races, and in that capacity takes pre-eminence 
among them. This laborious population is one of the most important in the whole 
country. It numbers 3J millions in the entire population of 31 millions. The 
Chucklers and Pullar are inferior to the Pariahs in all particulars. The Malayalam 
Pooliyar are still more so, and are much blacker in complexion. A general descrip- 
tion of all these outcaste tribes of the plains may be stated as follows. The men 
are small made and short in stature ; with a black, not dark-brown, complexion. 
The forehead is low, the cheek-bones are high, the nose is rather broad, and the 
lips are thick. They are not as a rule prognathous or dolichocephalic. The hair 
belongs to the smooth type, woolly examples being only occasional. Individuals 
are occasionally seen with fairer or better-formed features, due to some slight 
intermixture of Makomedan or Tamulian parentage ; but among the inhabitants of 
the rural districts, regarding whom alone mention is made here, the physical type is 
singularly free from variety. 

30. Among hill-tribes the following will be considered Tamulian, or belong- 
ing to a stage later than those described in the last paragraph the Khonds and 
Gonds of the north ; the Yanaudies, Yerkalar, and Chentsoos of the east coast 
districts ; and the Todahs and Badagahs of the Neilgherry hills ; with many others. 
Among inhabitants of the plains the Tamulian proper of the South Carnatic will be 
taken as the type ; and this will include tribes differing as much in the social scale 
as Vellaular on the one side and Kullar and Maravar on the other. The Khonds 
inhabit the Gan jam hills. In stature they are under the middle size, seldom exceed- 
ing 5 feet 2 inches in height. The skin is a very dark brown, and almost black 
in some cases. The face is flat, the forehead is low, the cheek-bones are high, the 
eyes are dark, the nose is flat with open protuberant nostrils, and the lips are 
heavy and thick. The hair is . not woolly. The beard and moustaches are scanty. 
This tribe exhibit the Dravidian characteristics, with a very slight intermixture 
of the Mongolian element, which may have come from North-eastern India. The 
same description applies to the Gonds of the same localities. The Yanaudies of 
the Nullamullays are a taller race than those last- mentioned, averaging 5 feet 5 
inches in height. The skin is darker. These also have a slight indication of the 
Mongolian type of features. The cheek-bones are prominent, the chin is pointed, 
and the hair on the face is very deficient. The Yerkalar of More have a low 
forehead, small eyes, and a short nose. The Chentsoos of the Nullamullays are 
extremely, dark-skinned, but in many ways like the Yanaudies. With the Todahs 
of the N eilgherries a special inquiry is opened, their features being stated to be 
Caucasian. 'Yet this assertion does not bear close examination. In many res- 
pects the physical characteristics are essentially Dravidian. The nose is large and 
hooked. Though the upper lip is thin, the lower lip is thick. The skin is dark in 
spite .of a long residence on the extreme summit of the mountains. The hair does 
not differ from that of the Pariah races of the plains except that it is more carefully 
dressed. This, fine race owes its distinctive qualities to its occupation and its resi- 
dence, but still presents no peculiarities that are not Dravidian. The Bada<mh 
tribe resembles the natives of the plains in almost every respect. The physical 
appearance of the Tamulian proper of the south presents the following characteris- 
tics : a pointed, and frequently hooked, pyramidal nose, with conspicuous nares, 
more long than round, a marked sinking in of the orbital line, producing a strongly 
defined. orbital ridge; eyes brilliant, and varying from small to middle-sized; mouth 
arge, lips thick and frequently turgid ; lower jaw not heavy, its lateral expansion 
gi eater than in the Aryan, and less than in the Turanian type, giving to the middle 
part of the face a marked development and breadth, and to the general contour 
an obtuse oval shape, somewhat bulging at the sides ; forehead well-formed but 
receding', inclining to flattish and seldom high; .occiput somewhat projecting; 
hail fine ,. beard considerable, and often strong ; colour of skin very dark, frequently 
appioaching to black. Culture, judicious laws of marriage, and intercourse with 
oreign and northern, nations, have modified and often very much improved the 
Tamulian type ; for instance in the Nayar of the Malayalam country, the inhabi- 
tants of Coorg, and the Naidoos of the Teloogoo country. But through all the 
modifications, the Dravidian element is clearly distinguishable. More particular 
information regarding the extensive series of Tamulian races in the Presidency 
must be looked for in the third volume of this publication. 
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31. In the Aryan community of the north, at any rate at its earlier stages of 
development, those who composed it were divided into the four branches of Brah- 
mins, Oshatriyas, Veisyas, and Shoodras. The Brahmins were by occupation 
councillors, the Oshatriyas rulers, the Veisyas cultivators and traders, and the 
Shoodras artizans. The well-known allegory which represents these occupacions 
states that Brahmins proceeded from the head, Oshatriyas from the shoulders, 
Veisyas from the loins, and Shoodras from the feet of the deity. The males of the 
first three of these branches of the community were entitled to receive in youth the 
sacred thread as the sign of a second birth, But at an early stage of their history 
the Aryans extended the term Shoodra to thoso classes belonging to other races 
whose services they utilized or who were associated with their own community. 
This soon became a division embracing the great bulk of the population of the 
country of whatever occupation ; and Aryan Shoodras, to however great an extent 
they may have originally existed, disappeared in the general population. It is 
doubtful whether any Aryan Shoodras ever came to Southern India. There are 
none there that can be recognized as such at the present day. The Shoodras of the 
Brahminical system are the Tamulian tribes mentioned in the last paragraph, 
though these never designate themselves by that title. Again many of the non- 
Aryan traders were permitted to take even the title of Veisya, and to assume the 
thread. Some Comaties and Ohetties of Southern India are styled Veisyas in this 
way ; and in the case of a few individual families, a fair complexion, high forehead, 
and intellectual style of feature may be taken as evidence of Aryan descent. But 
generally speaking there are no. Aryan Veisyas in Southern India. The title of 
Cshatriya was also given to ruling families not belonging to the Aryan system. 
There are. very few in Southern India who lay claim to this distinction. All that 
can be said on this head will be found in Vol. II, App. XXXII. The Aryans 
of South India are in reality the Brahmin class. These are half in number of the 
corresponding class in Bengal, and one-fourth in number of the corresponding class 
in the north-west of India. They form about one-thirtieth of the population of 
this Presidency. An oval contour, with ample forehead and moderate jaws and 
mouth ; a round chin perpendicular with the forehead ; a regular set of distinct and 
fine features ; a well-raised and unexpanded nose, with elliptical nares ; a well-sized 
and freely opened eye, running directly across the face ; a sufficiency of eye-brows, 
eye-lash, and beard ; a brunet complexion often not darker than that of the most 
southern Europeans : these form the general facial characteristics of the Aryans who 
have retained their purity of descent. This race is strictly mesocephalic. The 
characteristics form a marked contrast to the Dravidian type. The average height 
of a South Indian Brahmin is 5 feet 4 inches, somewhat shorter than that of an 
ordinary Vellaulan. As regards the extent of the purity of the Brahmin stock it 
varies through all degrees ; with a strong tendency however to revert to the type 
of the race which is numerically the stronger, that is to say the Dravidian. Among 
Brahmins, the Tamul Brahmins have maintained least, and the Mahratta Brahmins 
have maintained most, of the purity of their descent. The Brahmins of the south 
who have the fairest complexions can usually point to a quite recent immigration 
from the north of the families from which they are descended. Brahmins have 
settled to the greatest extent in the Tanjore and South Oanara districts. * 


32. Of those classed here as foreigners Mahomedans form almost the whole. 
The great majority of the Mahomedans of Southern India are a mixed race, 
descending originally from unions contracted between Arab or Persian traders 
and native women of the country. In these cases the physical type has reverted 
to that of the latter or most numerous race, in accordance with well-established law. 
The Moplahs of the West Coast and the Lubbays of the rest of the Presidency are 
the chief example of this mixed race. There is also a theory that many Mahomedan 
tribes or families of Southern India are ordinary Dravidians, who have merely 
changed their faith and their habits. In this theory there is less probability. The 
Pataun or Afghan Mahomedans have spread from the Mahratta country through 
the Deccan to the east coast and the districts south of 'Mysore. Some Turkish and 
Mongol blood is to be found in the descendants of ruling families and in the inhabi- 
tants of military stations. There are Jews at Cochin. The Christians of St. 
Thomas at Cochin have both Syrian and Persian blood in their veins. Of the 
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Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, French, and English it is needless to speak. Of all 
the races other thap. the Mahomed.au the Portuguese have most married with the 
natives of the country, and the Jews the least. 

33. Language, — As above stated the whole of this Presidency is as regards 
the prevalence of languages over a tract, exclusively homogeneous and Dravidian, 
There is therefore very little need to go in detail into the question of the scientific 
sub-division of the languages of the East Indies generally. Such languages have 
however been divided into eight families, upon presumed ethnological affinity, 
thus : — Aryan, Dravidian, Kolarian, Tibeto-Burman, Khasy, Tei, Mon-Anam, and 
Malayan. The classification is the latest devised by students of this subject, and 
may have yet to be modified. The following remarks apply principally to the 
second of these heads, in a measure to the third, and in a very slight degree to 
the first[ 3 ], 

34. Certain early Sanscrit writers called the languages of Southern India by 
the generic term of the Andhradravidabhasha ; or language of the Andhras and 
Dravidas, that is to say of the Teloogoos and Tamulians. Canarese was included 
in Andhra, and Malayalam in Bravida, Menoo still more generally styled them 
all Dravidas. Later Sanscrit writers have quoted five Gfowra languages of thu 


[ s ] Conspectus op the principal Dravidian anp Kolarian Languages, with their geographical localization. 


Name of language. 


Names of the sub-divisions or 
dialects. 


Locality where chiefly found. 




Teloogoo 


Canarese ... 


Malayalam 


Mahl 

Tooloo 

Coclagoo 

Khond 


Gr<m4 


Ooraon 

Bnjmahaul 

Keicaudy 

Singhalese 


Pravidian languages , 


Standard or modern, called 
Oodoon. 

Literary or archaic, called Shen. 
Iroola 

Ooorumba ... ... 

Yerkalfl, 

Malaaa 
Vellaula ... 

Tanjore ,. ... 

Standard ... 

Bustar 

Jeypope ... 

Yanaudy 

Ghentsoo 

Standard or modem 
Literary or archaic 
Badagab ... ,., 

Todah. 

Kotah 
Standard ,,, 

Forest tribes 

Moplah 

Laccadive 

Standard ... ... 

Standard ... 

Standard ... 

Standard ... ... 

Goomsoor 
Daringabady 
Orissa Mahanls ... 

Standard 

Gayety and various other minor 
dialects. 

Mariah and various other minor 
dialects. 

Kooi Keitor 

Standard and dialects ... 
Standard ... 

Standard ... ... 

Modern, Archaic, Yeddah, Rodi- 
yah, &c. 


See map. 

The same area. 

Neilgherries. 

Neilgherries. 

Y izagapatam District ; and Bustar, Central Provinces, 
Anamullay Range, Northern Slope. 

Those on the Shevaroy Hills. 

Prevails in that and the adjacent districts. 

See map. 

Central Provinces. 

Vizagapatam, Nellore, Cuddapah, ^nd Epirnool Dip, 
tricts. 

The same. 

The same. 

See map. 
j The same area. 

Neilgherries. 

Neilgherries. 

Neilgherries. 

West Coast, 

Anamullay Range, Western Slope, 

Cannanore. 

Laccadive Islands. 

Mi nir,oy Island and Maldives. 

West Coast. 

Coorg. 

Frontier of Bengal and Madras, 

Ganjam District. 

Ganjam District. 

Bengal. 

Central Provinces. 

Northern Districts of India. 

Bustar, Central Provinces. 

North of the Nerbudda River, in this Presidency 
Bengal. 

Bhaugalpore Hills, Bengal. 

Wandering tribes of Deccan. 

Ceylon. 


Sowrah 

Gadabah 

Santaul 

Moondaury 

Juang 

Korwa 

Koor 


Kolarian languages. 


Standard 

Standard ... 

Standard and dialects 
Standard and dialectB 
Standard ... 

Standard 

Standard ... 


Mahendra mountain in Ganjam District. 

Ganjam District; and Bustar, Central Provinces, 
Bengal. ' 1 

Chota Nagpore, Bengal. 

Tributary Mahauls of Cuttack, Bengal. 

Chota Nagpore, Bengal, 

Central Provinces, 
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north, and five Dravida languages of the south ; the latter being Telinga, Carnau- 
taca, Mahrattee, Goorjara, and Dravida proper or Tamul. But in this last 
arrangement Mahrattee and Goozerattee are grouped without philological reason 
with the others. The word Dravida appears to he an original Sanscrit word. It 
has been adopted lately by Europeans to indicate the whole of the languages 
special to the south-east and south of the peninsula and the corresponding races, 
and implies a generalization of the first importance in all matters relating to 
the population. The principal languages in the north of India are Punjaubee, 
Sindhee, Goozerattee, Hindee, Oordoo, Bengalee, Mahrattee and Ooriyah; languages 
bearing the same relation to Sanscrit which Italian and Spanish bear to Latin, 
and called by the grammarians of the country Pracrits. These languages belong 
to the inflectional stage, in the generally received morphological scheme for the 
classification of languages^]. In some respects they belong to the still later 
or analytical stage. The inflections of words in these languages are merged 
in the roots, or are even wholly lost. The Dravidian languages, unlike the North 
Indian languages and still more unlike the original Sanscrit, are agglutinative. 
That is to say the root of words is never obscured, and the determining or 
modifying syllables of words are with small exception placed at the end, and are felt 
as something distinct from the root. The classification under the scheme just 
mentioned being based on formative considerations of an ultimate nature, and the 
evidence on this head being conclusive with respect to the Dravidian languages, 
it is sufficient to make the plain statement that they have no essential connection 
of any sort with the Aryan or quasi-Aryan languages of Northern India. The 
contrary indeed has been vehemently asserted till within a late period in the present 
century, but only owing to imperfect recognition of the laws which regulate the 


[ 4 ] View of tiie MorphosogicaIi Stages of Language with reference to the Dravidian Languages — 
Introduction.— The machinery of a language is divisible into two parts, that of words and that of inflections, A word is 
the bare expression of a thing, a state, or an action 5 as * man,’ 1 be,’ ‘ do.’ An inflection is that sound or syllable or 
combination of sounds, which is used to modify the abstract word with respect to timo, place, or relation. The amount 
of cohesion botweon the word and its inflection varies in different languages from mere juxta-position to complete 
amalgamation ; that is to say, in some languages the inflections are merely written side by side with the word, while in. 
othors the inflection is so mixed up with the word as to bo entirely one with it and quite inseparable from it. The 
degree and nature of this cohesion furnish the morphological method for the classification of languages, in many respects 
the best that has yet been devised. (2) The first stage. — In the first and earliest stage of a language as exhibited in 
jDhineso and other monosyllabic languages, the inflection is itself a word capable of being used independently, and is not 
incorporated with the root in any way. Modifications of the primary idea are affected by prefixing or affixing words to 
the word which is to be modified ; and these profixes or affixes obtain when so employed a meaning different from that 
which they havo when used alone, though no alteration takes place in their form. (3) The second stage. — The next 
Stop is that the afformatives or inflections lose their moaning as separate words, and only continue to exist as inflections. 
Examples of this stago occur even in Chinese. The Turkish is a familiar instanoe of a languago constructed entiroly 
on this principle. Tbo Dravidian languages also are in this stage, as will bo seen from the following examples taken from 
Teloogoo. The Toloogoo noun is unchnngable in its form. A root or stem-word becomos a noun when nominal suffixes 
are added to it, or a verb when verbal signs are written after it ; but it undergoes in itself no change, or at most a 
slight euphonic change. Thus (gurramu) ‘ a horse,’ booom.es (gurramu -yokka) ‘ of a horse ’ ; and the syllables (nu), 
(ku) or (na-ku), (oheta), (1<5), whon affixed to the same unaltered word (gurramu), produce the significations respectively 
of the accusative, dative, instrumental, and vocative cases. By inserting tho syllable (la) hetweon (gurramu) and the 
above suffixes, the idea of plurality is acquired ; thus (gurramu.-ch. 6 ta) * by a horse,’ (gurramu-la-cheta) ' by horses,’ 
The same process takes plaoo in the pronouns, exoopt that those parts of speech have been oxposed to much detrition; 
po that whereas there is found in the nominative (nenu) ‘ I,’ thero is found in the other cases only ( 116 ), as (nd,-ku) ‘ to 
me.’ So (nivu) ‘thou,’ hut (ni-ohita) * by thee.’ The Teloogoo verb is merely a stem-word combined with a 
considerable variety of suffixes, and as before stated would become a noun if combined with nominal suffixes, A verb 
may be positive or negative, transitive or intransitive, active or passive, or oausal. Thus there is the positive, transitive 
and active verb (pampu) ‘ to send ’ ; this becomes negatively (pampa) for (pampn-a) by addition of the negative particle 
(a), ‘not to send.’ The addition of (intsn) makes it causal, as (pampintBu) ‘ to oanse to send.’ If there is affixed the 
verb (baffii) ‘ to suffer,’ thore is obtained the passive verb (pampu-badu) ‘to be sent’ (lit. ‘ to suffer a sending ’). In 
some languages of this class, the passive is formed by adding a particle (nn), moaning ‘ to eat.’ Tho tenses of the 
yerb are built up in the same way. There is first the stom-word (pampu), conveying the hare idea ‘ sent ’ ; to this is 
added the syllablo (tn), which gives the idea of present time; and to this again (nanu), meaning ‘ I,’ The result is 
(pamputuuninu) ‘ Bend-now-1,’ or ‘ I send ’ ; similarly (pamputunn&vu) ‘ send-now-thou,’ or ‘ thou sendest.’ The 
Same process is followed in the formation of all the other tenses. Tho Dravidian languages exhibit the afformative 
partiolos in a state whore they are beginning to be modified by euphonic considerations, that is to say dropping letters 
in one place and changing vowels in another. These particles however, though losing their original form, are still 
independent and separable from tho stem-word ; and that itself remains unchanged. (4) The third stage. — The next 
stage in language is that in which the words used as inflections have not only lost their original form, but have become 
so incorporated with the stem -word which they serve to modify, as to become one word with it, and to be no longer 
capable of identification as separate words except by processes of elaborate analysis. This stage is called inflectional, 
Sanscrit and the other languages of the Indo-Germanio family offer abundant examples of the class, (5) The fourth 
gt age. — There is yet one more stage in languages, and the last which any language has yet reached. It is that in which 
the inflection has become so abraded that not a trace of it remains, and with the vestiges of the inflection the modifica- 
tion of sense effected by it have also a tendency to disappear. Additional words must then be called into use to retain 
tho distinctions of sense. Languages in this stage resemble at first sight those in the first or syntactical stage, in so 
far as they also express modifications of sense by particles having an existence independent of tho stem-word. To 
understand this stage, the example of the French verb can be taken. The terminations ‘ o ’ and ‘ at ’ in the Latin ‘ porto ' 
and ‘portat’ being lost, thore remains no inflection to distinguish ‘ porte ’ = ‘ porto ’ from ‘ porte ’ = ‘ portafc,’ 
Hence the introduction of ‘ je ’ and ‘ il ’ prefixed to fulfil that function. In this stago of languages, called the analytical, 
much of the sense necessarily depends on the order of words in the sentence. It may he asserted on one side that it itf 
the highest effort of the human intellect and on another that it is an instance of decadence ip it, 
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comparative science of language. The two sets of languages indicate a different 
order of mind on the part of the population using them, and without difficulty the 
questions thence arising might he brought within the sphere of political ethnology . 
Looking to the more detailed facts of grammatical inflection and usage, there 
are points of resemblance as well as of difference between the two classes of lan- 
guagesf 5 J. But the latter much outweigh the former in number and importance ; 
and in any case it is not necessary to consider these matters in the face of those 
more ultimate facts which are involved in the arguments connected with radical 
word-formation. As regards the position of the Dravidian languages among non- 
Aryan languages the question is more subtle. They have been roughly classed as 
Turanian languages [ 6 ], but this description must be taken with reservation. An 
essential characteristic of the North European and North Asiatic languages which 
have given their name to that large class is that a certain allied or harmonic 
sequence exists among the vowels in the roots, and that the vowels in the portions 
attached to the roots show also a sympathy with the root vowels. This does 


[*] Points of Grammatical Difference and Resemblance between the Dravidian and Indo-European Families 
of Language — Points of difference. — In the Dravidian languages all nouns denoting inanimate substances and irrational 
beings are of the neuter gender. The distinction of male and female appears only in the pronouns of tho third porson, 
in adjectives formed by suffixing the pronominal terminations, and in the third porson of the verb. In all other cases 
the distinction of gender is marked by separate words signifying 1 male ’ and ‘ female.’ This rulo accords with the usage 
of the Scythian group of languages, but presents a contrast to Sanscrit and othor Indo-European languages. Dravidian 
nouns are inflected, not by means of case-terminations, but by means of suffixed postpositions and separable particles. 
Dravidian neuter nouns are rarely plnralised. The Dravidian dativo (ku), (ki), or (ge) bears no analogy to any dative case- 
termination found in Sanscrit or other Indo-European languages. Dravidian languages use postpositions inBtoad of 
prepositions. In Sanscrit adjectives are declined like substantives, while in Dravidian adjeebivos are incapable of declen- 
sion. It is characteristic of Dravidian languages in contradistinction to Indo-European, that, wherever practicable, they 
use as adjectives the relative participlos of verbs, in preference to nouns of quality, or adjootivos properly so called. 
A peculiarity of the Dravidian dialects is the existence of two pronouns of the first person plural, one inclusive of the 
person addressed, the other exclusive. The Dravidian languages have no passive voice, this being expressed by 
auxiliary verbs signifying ‘ to suffer,’ &c. The Dravidian languages, unlike the Indo-Europoan, prefor the use of con- 
tinuative participles to conjunctions. Tho Dravidian verbal Bystem possesses a negative as well as an affirmative voice. 
It is a marked peculiarity of the Dravidian languages that they make use of relative participial nouns instead of phrasoB 
introduced by relative pronouns. These partioiples are formed from the various partioiples of the verb by the addition of a 
formative suffix. Thus the person who came is in Temul <5u0<fieuesr literally ‘ the who oame.’ The situation of tho 
governing word is characteristic of each of these families of languagos. In the Indo-Europoan family it usually preoerles 
the word governed ; in the Dravidian and in all Scythian languages it is invariably placed after it, in consequence 
of which the nominative always occupies the first placo in the sentence, and the one finite verb tho last. (2) Points of 
resemblance. — The following are points of resemblance: — The use of ‘n’ as in Greek, to provont hiatus j the 
existence of gender in tho pronouns of the third person and in vorbs, and in particular tho existence of a noutor gender ; 
the use of ‘ d ’ or * t ’ as the sign of the neuter singular of demonstrative pronouns, or pronouns of the third person ; 
the existence of a neuter plural in short ‘ a ’ as in Latin; the formation of tho remoto demonstrative from a base in 
‘ a ,’ the proximate from a base in ‘ i ’ ; the formation of most protorites ns in Persian, by tho addition of ‘cl’ ; tho 
formation of some preterites by the reduplication of a portion of the root ; the formation of a considerable number of 
verbal nouns by lengthening the vowel of the verbal root. 


[ 6 ] Conspectus of the Three best known Groups of Languages — Introduction . — Viewing languages historically, 
philologists have selected three main groups, Aryan, Semitic, sjmd Turanian. This classification does not go deeply into 
questions of morphology, hut it is the best known. (2) Aryan . — This family of languages has recoivod sovoral names. 
It is the Indo-European and Indo-Gormanie of some philologists. Piotot and Burnouf havo callod it Aryan from 
a Sansorit root meaning ‘ to plough,’ also found in the Latin ‘ araro,’ the Greek apdeo, and tho English ‘ ear ’ in the 
sense of ‘ to till.’ In later Sanscrit ‘ arya ’ came to mean ‘ noblo ;’ in which, senso tho same root appears in the Greek 
Hpurros, and the German ‘ elire.’ Rask has called this family tho Japhetio. It has six divisions : — (a) Indio, including 
Sanscrit, Pracrit,. Pali, Indian Dialects, Gipsy Dialects, &o. ; (b) Iranic, including Zend, the language of the Porsian 
Cuneiform Inscriptions,. Parsee, Persian, &c. ; (c) Celtic, including Cornish, Welsh, American, Gaolio, Erse, Manx, 
&c. ; (d) Grseco-Latin, including Greek ancient and modem, Latin, Portuguese, Spanish, Provencal, French, Italian, 
Roumansch, Wallaohian, &c. ; .(e) Slavonic, including Old Prussian, Lithuanian, Lettish, Bulgarian, Russian, Polish, and 
Bohemian; and. (f) Teutonic, including Old. and Middle High Gorman, Modern German, Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, English, 
Old Saxon, Frisian, Dutch, Icelandic, Swedish, Danish, &c. Of theso it is uncertain whether tho Celtic or tho Indio group 
represents the older phase. But all of them are the daughters of a primeval form of language which has now ceased 
to exist. By the method of examining . languages through their grammatical forms rather than by separate words, 
Schlegel has. shown the intimate historical connexion between the Sansorit, the Persian, the Greek, the Roman, and 
the Germamo languages. Grimm discovered, as the law of transposition of sounds in the Sansorit, Grook, Roman 
and Gothic words, that the letters P, B, F are interchangeable ; also T, D, and TH ; also G, K, and OH. These 
changes occur in a cycle. Thus a P in the oldest form of a word is found at a later stago transformed into F, which 
next passes into. B ; and this again tends to beoome P, and go through the cycle anew. (3) Semitic . — This has been 
so named by Eichorn, from the name Shem. It is the Syro-Arabian of Farrar, and the Arabic of Leibnitz. The 
race .speaking this family of . languages, ignorant of science and theocratic, has devoted itself to the expression of 
rengious instincts and intuitions, in other words to the establishment of monotheism. The family has threo main 
branches., ihe first is the Northern or Aramaic, divided into two dialects, Syriac, Chaldee. The second is the Middle 
an "f °kieilanguage of which is Hebrew, but with which are connected the Carthaginian and Phoenician. 

+1 ~ e 1! ,,rl ra . ls . 0 i®°Rthern, the chief representative of which is Arabic, with the older or Himyaritic form of which 
+ * 1 , 10 P)° closely allied. Besides these, Egyptian, Babylonian, Assyrian and the Berber dialects are considered 

o ave a emitic .character. . The chief characteristic of this family of languages is the preponderance given to tho 
+ 3 i oontrac | 13tino ^ ori to the. vowels. (4) Turanian . — The words Turanian, Nomadic or Allophyllan are 
??■. e rn ? a RHguages spoken, in Asia and Europe, and not belonging to the Aryan or Semitic ; with the exception 
lfca co 8' n ate/ha 1 ects. These languages are divided into two great branches, the Northern and the 
j. . - ‘ ? Northern division includes the Tungusic, Mongolic, Turkic, Finnic, and Samoyedic. The Southern 

rH ^ °^ 1 ersthe flangetio group, including Thibetan, Bhootanese, &c. ; the Taio, including the 

i. T.oLf 1 ™ e Malay and Polynesian dialects. The marks of union in these languagos are 

- Tm-nnirm i 0 JL, ’ * c ° TO P are ^ with the definite ties, of relationship which severally unite tho Semitic and Aryan. The 
text thfir a mfo T,i? Jf, • °° U ? y t , llQ largest portion of the earth, but, except agglutination and what is stated in the 

ex , theie are no principles winch haye any general prevalence among them. 
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not exist in the Dravidian languages]] 7 ], If therefore these languages are for 
convenience styled Turanian, they represent a distinct group of that class. A 
classification of languages has recently been made, based primarily on certain 
special methods of thought shown in them, but requiring the formative classifica- 
tion to complete it. Of this the major heads are the recognition or non-recognition 
of grammatical gender, and the minor heads are connected with the mode of forming 
terms of kinship. The Aryan languages are here classed as languages which 
recognize three grammatical genders ; masculine, feminine, and neuter. The 
Dravidian languages are classed with Chinese, Japanese, Finnish and Turkish; as 
languages which do not recognize grammatical gender, but which are to a consider- 
able degree advanced in their method of distinguishing sex in connection with 
consanguinity. As regards the question of vocabulary or word contents the Dravi- 
dian languages have largely borrowed from Sanscrit, especially in the case of 
Teloogoo and Malay alam. Numerous disquisitions have been written on this 
subject, which are useful so long as they do not obscure the fact that such points 
illustrate only the accidents of the history of a language and reveal nothing as to 
its ultimate origin or constitution [ 8 ]. With regard to history, it does not neces- 


m Note on the Absence oe txxe Turanian Harmonic Sequence of Vo wees in Dravidian Languages.— The 
vowel-sounds of Turanian languages are found to be divisible on physiological grounds into three classes, called 
hard, soft and neutral. In the typical TTgro-Finnish dialects those taken as hard are a, o, u; the soft are more or 
less the same as the German a, 5, ii ; the neutral, which do not admit of the modifications called in German umlaut, are 
e, i. The roots of the Turanian vocabularies show this peculiarity that there is a Btrong tendency for either hard 
vowels or soft vowels to co-exist in the same root, though this is not the case with the neutral vowels. The roots are 
accordingly divisible for the most part into hard roots and soft roots. The suffixes by which the grammar is formed 
adapt themselves to the prevailing character of the root, according as it is hard or Boft, and for that purpose every 
suffix has two forms. Words borrowed from foreign languages even are subjected to the same law. The first question 
then that arises is whether Dravidian vowel-sounds can he divided into hard, soft and neutral P This could undoubt- 
edly be done, but the distinctions are not known to native grammarians. The second question would be whether any 
division of Dravidian roots into hard and soft is possible, and whether the vowels in each radioal are of one kind or 
class. This is not the case. In Finnish kala is fish, and its ablative is kalabta ; iso is father, and its ablative is 
isSltfi. Here harmonic sequence is seen. In Tamul however every variation is possible: — (kq<Jal), (k&du), (kidai), 
(kizhfir), (kddal), (kdttam), (keduthi), (kdlvi), (kdnian), (vfttdram). Ho trace of such limitation is to be discovered in 
Tamul or in any other Dravidian dialeot. The third question is whether the vowels of the suffixes in the Dravidian 
languages assimilate themselves to those of the stem to which they are appended. Of this there is no trace. In 
Tamul there is (Koduldrir) + (6a), ‘I give’ ; + tin), ‘he gives’; + (6m), ‘we give’; + (lr), ‘ye give.’ And 
the same pronominal endings, (en), (dn), (6m), and (£r), are added to every verbal stem, whatever its vowels may 
be without any ohange. In certain cases where a connecting vowel is used, that vowel is determined by the vowel 
of the suffix. But it cauuot be said that in any Dravidian dialeot there is a systematic ohange of the vowel of a 
suffix, or infleotional increment, in order to adapt it to the vowels of the stem to whioh it is appended. Finally do 
the Dravidian languages alter the vowels of foreign words whioh they adopt aocording to any supposed law of harmonic 
sequence ? Detailed rules are given by the Jain grammarians for the spelling of Sanscrit words received into Tamul 
and Oanarese ; but these affect the consouauts almost entirely. There is no case where the vowels are changed in 
obedience to any principle. It will be seen therefore that the law of harmonio sequonoe does not hold good in the 
Dravidian languages. In the Dravidian languages there are four recognized oases where the vowel changes its sound : 
(i) before a lingual iB pronounced nearly as (u) ; (a) in a final syllable becomes occasionally (e) ; final (u), in certain 
cases, is sounded much as a French u ; and the diphthong (ai) is pronounced variously according to its position in a 
word. But these changes are not of the same nature as those above described. 

[ 8 ] Sketch Account of the Vocabulary of the Dravidian Languages — Introduction. —As stated in the text 
the information given by South Indian grammarians themselves is quite explicit and sufficiently satisfactory on this 
point. Teloogoo will here be considered first as being the language which has come into the most direct contact with 
Aryan influences. (2) Teloogoo pure words — Maumidy Vencayya, a Teloogoo Brahmin and the author of a Teloogoo 
dictionary called Andhra Deepica, thus describes pure Teloogoo words : — “ All those words which are in use among the 
“ several races aboriginal to the country of Andhra, which are perfectly clear and free from all obscurity, these shine forth 
“ te the world as the pure native speech of Andhra.” He gives twenty-five examples. No Teloogoo scholar is at a loss to 
state whether a word is pure Teloogoo or not. Such words are called ‘ attsa Teloogoo,’ or typical Teloogoo. Of the 
whole vocabulary these form half. (8) The same, rustic varieties. — The same grammarian defines these thus ; — “ Terms 
“ whioh cannot be subjected to the rules of grammar, and in whioh an irregular increment or decrement of letters 
“ 00 our are called graumyam ; they are corruptions.” The distinction between these and pure Teloogoo words is un- 
important, and modern philology would probably pronounce many of the corruptions to be old grammatical forms. 
These were included in the inure Teloogoo words, when stating that those were half the vocabulary. (4) The same , words 
derived direct from Sanscrit. — The grammarian thus defines these : — “ Tatsama words consist of Sanscrit terms pure as 
spoken in heaven, the Teloogoo terminations only being substituted for those of the original language.” He givos twenty- 
one examples. Tatsama words are easily to he recognized by any Sanscrit scholar. These words form three-twentieths 
of the whole vocabulary. (5) The same, words derived from the Sanscrit with changes. — The grammarian thus defines 
these : — “ Tadbhava words are terms formed either from the Sanscrit direct or through one of the six pracrits ; varied 
“ by the interposition of syllables, and by the substitution of increment and decrement of letters.” Then follow examples 
under each of the above seven heads. Tadbhava words cannot always clearly be distinguished from pure Teloogoo words. 
One half of the Tadbhavas are said to be direct from the Sanscrit, and the greater number of the remainder form the 
Mahratta praorit. Tadbhava words form altogether one quarter of the whole Teloogoo vocabulary. (6) The same, 
foreign words. — A stanza from the Appaeaveeyam, a commentary on etymology and prosody, thus describes these : — 
“ 0 Kesava, the natives of Andhra, having resided in various countries, by their using Teloogoo terms conjointly with 
“ those of other countries, these latter have become Andhra terms of foreign origin.” It would be equally true to say 
that these terms have been introduced by foreigners residing in the Teloogoo country. Aryans are not regarded as 
foreigners in these classifications. Most of the foreign words come from Hindostany. They are easily recognizable 
by their form. They may be regarded as one-tenth of the whole Teloogoo vocabulary. (7) Application of this division 
to the other Dravidian languages. — The same distinctions are made by Tamul and Oanarese grammarians. Tamul 
takes many less tatsamas than either Teloogoo or Gauarese, and Tamul Shoodras use them very sparingly. On the 
other hand Tamul grammarians owing to the peculiarities of the Tamul alphabet reckon many words as tatsamas which 
would not be so recognized in the other languages. Of tadbhavas Oanarese has the largest number, probably owing to 
its proximity to the Mahratta country. The greater number of the Sanscritic and Pracritic words in the Dravidian 
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sarily follow that a language at an earlier stage than another in the scheme of 
language development is chronologically older than Ihat other ; but the Proba- 
bilities are very much in favour of such being the case. Having regard to the 
whole range of facts in this and the kindred _ subjects, there is little doubt that the 
Dravidian languages are incomparably older in point of time than the Sanscrit. It 
is not an unreasonable supposition that they once occupied the whole of Hmdostan, 
and have been driven to their present position to the south and along the east by 
the encroachment of other languages coming from the north-west. In this connect 
tion the accompanying map can be consulted. That the Dravidian languages them-* 
Selves came from the north-west there is no evidence^]. The old alphabets special 


languages wore introduced by the Jeina writers. Some tatsamas however were mt P oduce4 by th| three comparatively 
modern uhUosopMc schools ; the Sheivasiddhaunta, the school of Shunoaracharya, and the school of Ramanuoojaoharya. 
Sa^St words are said to have been introduced oven before the time of tteJemM, but it is fioubtjul whether these 
aro not amdent words ' common to both Aryan and Drayidian languages, (8) Jules for the introduction of Sanscrit 
words into the Dravidian languages.— The following are the rules of Pavanandy, the Jema author of the Tamul Nunnool, 
wouLs inio me ujiav i ian y j . worc i beginning with v, prefix a, i, or u 5 to one beginning with 1 prefix 

forT to^SK'with /pceL hTo with r? 1 , or y.’ b." In each of the five classes of 

lutturals Satal? linguals, deLals, ’ and labials, the first of the class, k, oh, t t, p, is to be written for the second, 
?hid and four h of hfcSss ;-k iqv k, kh, g, akd gh , -oh for ch, chh, j, and jh 5 -t for Jh, d, and .fill ; -t for t, 
S d and dh -P for p, ph, b, and bh. ThV Saxaul has no separate characters for aspirates and flat mutes. ‘ c » 1 is 
sometimes = v. “ d.” Qf the sibilants a is expressed in the fiegpmmg of the word by the palatal ch, and m the 
middle of a word by y j sh is to be transliterated by ch or \ ; sis tq be replaced by ch ort; his to be written a 
™ . ksli isTo bo mitten kk. “ e " Final & is to be written ai, and final 1 beoomes Bhqrt, It may be added that, 

although t he Toloogoo, Canarese, and Malayalam languages have adopted the Sanscrit alphabet almost entirely, and 
can thu^ranshtoiSe any word they receive from Sanscrit with perfect exactness, nevertheless words which represent 
the same SauscS form^re found in these languages changed according to laws similar to those existing m Tamil 1 . 
/a-, Comparison of Sanscrit original roots and Dravidian original roots.— fio show the very great amount of 
Ai lurenS between the Sanscrit and Dravidian languages even in regard to vocabulary, ton verb-roots have been 
fiillorenoo o e [yeon > •> i G +ters a. k n andv from a common Sanscrit Dhautmaula or list of roots, 

//hah ffw, boou compared ten Teloogoo roots under lha same lathers token from Pnttibhirama Shastty'a 
tZiZL iffit 1. to sh?w that of the forty . roots n 9 t one boo the some meaning in ho 
, j.„ languages A. train sixty words of yery common meaning hayo boon taken from {he English, and tho 

q Tatnuf ^no s b usual equivalents set aghinst them, The result shows tlipt none of the latter resemble 

faTh ^ other 4 ThTthblos in those twq oases cap be seep in Volume III under the head of “ Boots, absence of similarity 
botwoei Sanscrit and Dravidian." As opposed to this recent writers have fiiscoyered numerous oases m which the 
SB of languages agree in rpcaning. As these glossaria} affinities lead to endless disqmsrtion they will not 
be fiirther noticed hero^^ Theydo not affect the immediate question of the relationship between the North and South 
Indian ^languages for two reasons. In the first place the points of fiifferonce shown m at any rate the first of the two tables 
hmntionecf abovo have Appeared on taking the words without design in alphabetical order from an independent native 
resemblance 1 haye to be sought for. In the second place the latter, oven when found, 
aro in the great majority of cases common not only to these two, but to very many, sots of languages, thus proving 
Go much That all mankind aro ultimately allied in speech, there isno doubt ; bpt that is pot tho subject lioro m hand. 
(W) Connection of the Dravidian roots among themselves, -It was mentioned above that Maumidy Vencayya gives twenty- 
five examples of pare tfoloogoo words. He was a Toloogoo scholar not acquainted with any other Dravidian dialect j Ins 
lilt ?s Consequently an indopondopt one. Talcing this list, and setting against each word Canarose and lamul 
iqnivalonts ?t is found that the roots are in each case identical, This table can bp soon m Yolume III pndor the head 
pf “Boobs, connection of Dravidian, amopg themselves." 

m Sketch Histouy oh Dravidian Language s-Abaence of languages showing preceding races in Southern India 
Though archaeological remains and general considerations prove the existence of many races of men prior to the 
Dmvklians in the south of India, it cannot be said that much evidence of this comes from the science of language p 
W e ureseut state of the study. Languages aro under many circumstances singularly persistent ; but they are equal y 
liable to bo lost, especially among primitive peoples. It has yet to be ascertained how many languages m the world 
have come into oxisbenoo, have been developed, and have then disappeared. In India the Boooh tribe of the Icrai aie 
known to have lost tho Tibeto-Burman languago which belonged to thorn, apd to have adopted m its place Bengalee, 
mSTt only one instance out of many ^hioh xjust have occurred, ft is possible that future research may show traces 
of several populations antecedent to the Dravidian in Southern India derived from the vocabulary of existing 
We™- bat grammatically no such language has survived, unless it be that of the Kolarians, who may or may not 
have actually preceded tho Dravidians on the same area. (2) Kolariqn languages of the Circars. Thp _ Smvra is and 
Gadabahs of the Northern Oir oars havo a Kolarian language, whioh while akin to the Dravjdian typo, is older than 
Gat type viewed morphologically, as may he seen by the stricter application of the agglutmaDvo principle, and tlio 
smaller? degree of euphonic change. The note furthor on which gives some account of the Kolarjan languages as a 
Wilv wilUhow the principal pojnts of agreement and difference between them and the Dravidian. It is not known 
tS thS is any reafeSnoe 'regarding the origin, migrations or early diffusion of the people speaking those 
Wnakes It has been stated that they entered India from the north-east ; but the grounds of this statement are uncer- 
tain (3) Alleged connection between the Brahaoi language of Delooohistaim and the Dravuhm languages. Boloochistaun is thq 
country ^est of the Indus, south of Afghanistaun, and adjoining the Arabian sea. The population whjch gives its namq 
to the country are the Belqochees, a race of Mahomedap faith and Persian nationality who speak pn lndojEuropoan lan- 
guage classed as Iranian. Intermixed however ip large numbers with this population, apd forming an important part of thq 
state is the Brahooi tribe, who are probably both by race and language Scythian, The Brahooi tribe are said to have 
strong Dravidian affinities in the following particplars, The oases of nouns are depoted by postpositions. < The gentle* 
of nouns is expressed, not by their inflections, bub by prefixed separate words. The pumfier of noiyns is ordinarily 
denoted by the use of separate particles of plpralisation, such as ‘ many,’ ‘ several, &o. Adjqo lives are destitute of 
comparatives and superlatives. The Brahooi pronopn ‘thou’ is (m), as in all the Dravidian tongues. Bra 001 
< you, ’ (num) aocords somewhat with old Dravidian forms. (Nir) is the ordinary Tamnl form of plural of the pronoun of 
the second person, and consequently tfie second person plural of the verb usually ends iq (ir), (eru), (to), (m), &c. The 
same thing occurs in Brahqoi ; compare (areri) r ye are/ (arer) ‘they are, with the corresponding^ Canarese 
firrutbiri), (irruttire). In the Dravidian languages the reflexive pronopn self is (tan), or (tto) j ip Brahooi (ten), 
similarly used as a pronouq. Nouns form their plpral by adding ‘k’ as in Gond, e.g- (hull) a hoise, plural (hulik), 
lyhich may he alliqd with the Tarpul plural termination & sir. The rqot of the substantive verb m Brahooi is (ar), ip 
Tamu 1 and Canarese (ir). From four upwards the Brahooi numerals are of Indo-European origin, e.g., (char) ‘four, ’ 
fnanil ‘ five,’ (shash) ‘ six, ’ &o., but the separate numerals ‘ one/' f two/ ‘three/ are totally distinct, and two of them 
are identical with the Dravidian : e.g., Brahooi ‘ two ’ (irat), compare Ganarese (era flu), Tamul (lratfu) ‘ twofold ; Brahooi 
s three ’ (musit), compare Oauarqse (muru), Teloogoo (mfiflu), Tooloo (mfiji). Among prepositions compare Brahooi (mom) 
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to the Dravidian languages were the Vattezhoot or round writing, and Kolezhoot 
or upright writing ; the two being almost identical, and representing together a 
style totally distinct from any other Indian alphabet. The Vattezhoot is no longer 
used, and the Kolezhoot remains only in documents issued by reigning families on 
the West Coast. These alphabets have been superseded throughout the country by 


< 0DD0S ite ’ with Tamti.1 (mt um e) ‘before/ How fa,r these agreements are not common to other so-called Scythian languages, 
remains vet to be seen. (4) Alleged connection betiueen the Scythian tablet at Behisioon in Persia and the Dravidian lan. 
auaaos —Yet another theory asserts a connection between the Dravidian languages and the archaic language of the second 
or Scvthian ounoiform tablet illustrating the exploits of Darius Hystaspes, on the rock at Bohistoon in the extreme west of 
Persia Cuneiform inscriptions are usually found in three parallel columns or tablets ; being translations of oach other 
in different alphabets and languages, called respectively Persian, Median or Scythian, and Assyrian. Tho second or 
Scvthian tablet at Behistoon has been pronounced to be a Turanian dialect, and to have the following points of rosem- 
blanoe with the Dravidian languages. There appear the cerebral consonants t, d, and n. The language of the tablets 
aereea with Tatnul in regarding tlie same consonant as a surd at tnc beginning ot a word, and as a sonant m fcno middle j 
and in pronouncing this consonant as a sonant when single, and as a surd when doubled. In the tablets the genitive is 
formed by suffixing the syllables (na), (nina), or (inna). The analogous Dravidian forms are Teloogoo (m), Gond (na), 
and Tamul fin). The dative in the tablets is (ikki) or (ikka). Compare (nmikka) ‘ to theo with the Canarese (mnage) 
and Malavalam (ninakku). The only written numeral on tho tablets is (kir) ‘ one/ with which appears to he connected 
the indefinite article (ra) or (irra). Compare Tamul (orn) and Kooi (ra). The pronoun of the second person is the 
same in tho tablets as in Dravidian, viz., (ni), the oblique form being (mn). The pronouns on the tablets form their 
accusative by suffixing (un) (in) or (n) ; compare the Teloogoo accusative inflection (nu) or (m) and the Canarese (am) 

^ annul &o In the tablets relative participles are found in harmony with Dravidian usage. Iho negative imperative 
particle of the tablets is (inni), in Gond (minni) . On the other hand it must be observed that the conjugational system of 
the tablet language differs considerably from that in tho Dravidian languages, the latter being simpler. (5) Resemblances 
between the Dravidian and Australian languages. -As an example of resemblances hi a quite opposite direction, it may 
be mentioned that a decided resemblance exists betwoen the Dravidian grammatical elements and those of the 
aboriginal tribes of Southern and Western Australia. Comparo the pronouns 1 1, Dravidian (n&n), (yhn),. (nfi,), (on), Aus- 
tralian (nga), (ugaii), (ngalsa), (nganya) ; ‘ thou' Dravidian (mn), (nin), Australian (nmna), (ngmue), ngmtoa), (mngto) 5 
‘ you/ Dravidian (niin), (nirn), (mr), (num), (nivu), Australian (mmedoo), (nura), (mwa), (ngurle). Comparo also 
Tamul (ennei) me, with tho Australian (emmo). Tho grammatical structure of tho two families exhibits a general 
agreement in the following particulars, In the use of postpositions instead of prepositions, and of two lories of tl.e 
flit person plural, ono inclusive of the person addressed, tho other exclusive ; m the formation of inceptive, causative 
and reflective verbs by the addition of certain particles to tho root ; and, generally, xn tho agglutinative structure of 
words and in tho position of words in a sentonoo. (6) Absenoe of connection between the Dravidian and certain other 
languages.-. No evidence need bo brought forward boro to show tho long interval separating the Dravidian from the 
Indo-European or Aryan languages. A technical comparison however between the two sets of language is given in a 
later note. There has been a greater tendency to trace analogies between the Dravidian and the 1 apuon or Malay 
languages in tho south-east, tho Mongolian languages of Central Asia, and even the I mnio languages of the north. 
An examination of tho evidence shows no ground for any of those theories. The Mongolian analogies in particular 
are common to the greater number of agglutinative languages ; and those languages would embrace the Amorioan 
Indian on the ono side of tho globe and the Australian on the other. (7) Historical evidence derived from geographical 
position combined with other considerations. — It may bo argued that the least omhzod branch oi the Dravidian-spoaking 
people occupying an extent of country are the hill-mon of Rajmahaul as far north as the Ganges ; that tho most civil- 
ized hranoh, and those who havo within a calculable period boon hi a position to maintain independent dynastic 
rules of their own, arc tho Tamuls in the extreme south of the peninsula. Assuming raco-moyement, those with 
the highest civilization will he thoso who have gone in advance or aro_ lntost in point of timo j whilo those with the 
least civilization will ho thoso who are loft bohind and are oldost in point of time. Jlonco it may ho miorrod. that the 
Dravidian race entered Southern India from tho north. This argument would avail, if there wore not i unmistakable 
remains of wild Dravidian races in Ooylon, as already montionodin the romarks on the raco-quosbion. The very name 
of ’ the capital of the Yakkhos when conquered by Bengal was Lunkapore. There is a strong Dravidian element even 
in the Aryanized Singhalese. Thoso southern races balance tho northern races of Rajmahaul for the purposes of the 
argument iusb mentioned. (8) Conclusions as to origin, migration, or diffusion of the Dramdian-spealang people.— 1 hero 
is less evidence on thoso heads as to the Kolarians than there is as to tho Dravidians 5 therefore nothing can ho learnt 
from analogy on that side. The evidence regarding Brahooi shows that there is a Dravidian element m that language. 
This may indicate that the Dravidians entered India from the north-west by tho Bolan pass, or it may indicate that 
part of their race extended in that direction from tho south. The same romarks apply to tho evidence which is stated 
to exist aB to analogies between Dravidian and Sindhee. The allogocl Dravidian elements m tho tablots at the oxtrcino 
west of Persia are of great importance, if they can be shown ^ to he in reality specially Dravidian j but that point 
remains in doubt. They may represent merely Mongolian influence from the north-east oi that locality. Ilia 
argument regarding the Australian dialects is a fair counterpoise to that regarding the Bohistoon tablet. On the 
whole the evidence from language as to tho raco-movements of the Dravida pooplo is singularly scanty. Ilio solution 
may ho that their race-movement has boon at a minimum, and that this country is the ongiual site oi the race 
viewed as a distinct family. (9) Age of the Dravidian languages.- As to the ago of the Dravidian languages nothing can 
be assorted, but it is probably very much greater than is at prosent generally supposed. Tamul literature certainly now 
extant does not carry the history of the language beyond the ninth or tenth century A.D., hut Greek writings trace it 
to at any rate the beginning of the Christian era. The Greek word for rice, tipv^a, is the Tamul word iti . Gtosias s 
name for cinnamon is K&piriov ; in Tamul i* 1 Malayalam A largo stock of primitive Dravidian words is 

found in the notices of the early Greek and Latin geographers. Examples are as follows. 6 navSluv and ?) x^P“ navbdvwv, 
the Paundy king and the oountry of the PauncLies. <5 Krjpofiddpos and Pliny s Coolobothras are the I amul (f^iruu pi. 
ffwpou vogaAis — hpmrov J3 « trlXsiov <rS>pa—Hp9ovpa /3 cartheiov tn&pvaryos—napahla crwpnruv or ffccpiy&v—napaXla rwpiyy^ or 
<rwptyyS>v. These are various references to the Ohola kingdom j in Tamul Q&rrifi, ($<&rrL££s, Qs rripiu, or ySIfEias. 
The Greek adpvat, is the Tamul * Ohola Naick.’ k dpovpa flatrlAeiov ayp^iOpov ; this is Oaroor in Coimbatore, mentioned 
in Tamul traditions as an ancient capital of the Ohera kings. Pliny’s ‘ Modogalingam nomine/ stands for ‘ moodoo 
Oalinga’ or the three Oaiingas, explained hereafter under the head of History. The following places on the Malabar 
coast can he identified ju.ov£ipiy is Mooyeericodo now Oranganore ; rbvbis is Oadaloondy ; vehKvvtia is Cullada near 
Quilon. PUny’s ‘ Oottonara/ the icerrompiKij of the * ephrhovs, the distriot where the best pepper was produced may 
be identified either with Oadatnaud near Calient, or with Oolatnaud, near Tellicherry ; both of which placos are 
celebrated for pepper, advyupa, the name given by the author of the Periplus to canoes formed out of a singlo tree, 
may he identified with the Malayalam ^soboso and the Tooloo K0 7y=eJ. Plin y’ s ‘ Cotter a/ the Korrlapa of the 

Periplus, is probably Oottaur in Travancore. Ptolemy’s Kop.dpia &npov, the Kogap and Kogapei of tho Periplus, 
is Oape Comorin, Hud represents the Btriot Tamul form gjeo/r or virgin, that is to say the looal goddess. It 
is doubtful whether the form or Coomauree is not a Sanscrit change, Coomar being the original, oi 

napioi, the Carei of Ptolemy, inhabited the southern portion of Tinnevelly. s&sur is the Tamul word for ‘ coast ’ or 
‘shore’ and at the present time several portions of the Tinnevelly coast are called assir and a caste of fishermen 
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alphabets borrowed from the north, or compounded with them and the alphabets of 
the north [ 10 ]. 

35. The distribution of the Dravidian languages of the Presidency can best be 
seen by reference to the accompanying map divided according to revenue districts. 


further north are called smirturnr ‘ coast-people.’ Portions of two other names mentioned by Ptolemy represent the 
Tamul viz., KaXaixapias, and r epiympei. Pgrriyb is Ptolemy’s name for the mountain range in which tho o-ojAtjj/ 

or Tambrapuray took its rise. This mountain is Agastya’s hill, called in Tamul Quit JshsiXitB. k6\jcoi tfiviptov, mentioned 
both by Ptolemy and by the author of the Periplus, as the head-quarters of the pearl-fishery, is Korkay near Tuticorin. 
K&pv is described by Ptolemy in one place as an island in the Argaric Gulf, or Palk’s Straits, and in anothor as a 
promontory. These are the island and point respectively of Pameswaram. The bay between Point Calimere and the 
island is called* Rama’s bow’ and each end is called in Tamul Q&mq., the ‘tip’ of a bow. This word will not 
unnaturally take the form n&pv. Por a similar change compare the English * crore ’ for the original Q&rrtsf.. Tho 
Portuguese oalled the same point of land * Cape Ramanacoru.’ k&\is found in Strabo and Dionysius Periegetes, 
Pomponius Mela’s Oolis, and Pliny’s Coliacum, changed by Ptolemy into Kupv, are identical with the above-mentioned 
Kwpv, the different names being various transliterations of the Tamul Qdsirisf.. Clemens Alexandrinus’ rendering of the 
Sanscrit by ertpvol accords better with the Tamul form & Lnesvr <fsr than with the Sanscrit original. Very many 

names of places in Southern India mentioned by Ptolemy end in ovp or ovpa, * town.’ The following are examples : 

ffttAolip, icapeovpa,' voSovepovpa, iraXovpu, kpegfioiip, pay ovp, pavrtrroiip, KOpivSurt/p, and KapSvpa. irodoTrepoupa represents 
the Tamul LjfflsuQupnjir ‘new great town,’ and iraXovpa, uk^srtr ‘milk-town.’ Here the conjunctions of consonants, 
*nt,’ ‘nd,’ ‘mb,’ *tt,’ have theTamulian character. However it is needless to multiply these examples. Suffice it to 
say that the Greek writers show the Tamul language in their day exactly what it is now. The oldest Dravidian word 
found in any written rocord is the word for ‘ peacock ’ in the Hebrew toxt of the Books of Kings and Chronicles, in the 
lists of the articles of merchandise brought from Tarsish or Ophir in Solomon’s ship, about 1000 B.C. The word is 
* tooki.’ The ancient Tamul equivalent is Q fBir esc s * the bird with a feathered tail.’ The Hebrew ‘ ahalim ’ indicating 
a fragrant troe is considered identical with the Tamul As to the date of the separation of tho primitive speech 

into the Dravidian dialects nothing definite can be said. The words which are common to all dialects indicate the oldost 
vocabulary. (10) The influence of Sanscrit on the Dravidian languages. — Sanscrit was introduced into Southern India by 
tho Aryans, who entered that country at an indeterminate dato before the Christian ora. The Indie branch of the Aryans 
were the last of the primitive stock to leave the original Aryan home in Central Asia. This fact is deducod from the 
eclectio character of the Sanscrit language and grammar, which combinos features which aro found in the other Aryan 
branch languages singly only. The history of Sanscrit can bo divided into two principal periods, the first showing tho 
languago as contained in tho Vodic hymns; the second showing the so-called classical Sanscrit, in which the epics, tho 
law-books, and the later literature aro written. In the language of the Vedic hymns, tho grammar is not fully deve- 
loped, and there are many forms which afterwards became obsolete. In the vocabulary words have changed meanings 
between the two periods, whilo retaining their form. Sanscrit ceased to he generally spokon long before tho present 
era, and its place was then taken by various pracrits or dialocts derived from it. These in their turn gradually 
developed into the fixed languages of modern Hxudeb, Mahrattee, Bengalee, and other varieties spoken in the north of 
India. In the south of India there was no fusion, ana neithor Sanscrit nor a Sanscritic languago survivod. After the 
Dravidians were visited by the Aryans, they borrowed words from tho new languago to express ideas hithorto unknown 
to thorn. Hut as mentioned in the text, their original languago was neithor radically altered nor superseded. The Dra- 
vidian tongue has romained, and the Aryan tongue has disappeared. Words derived by the Dravidian languagos from 
Sanscrit are arranged by native scholars in classes according to the degree in which thoy have been corrupted, or with 
roferonce to tho -medium through which they have been dorived. True Dravidian words again are placed in a quite 
separate class by themselves, _ and designated by the epithets ‘ national words,” and * pure words.’ The real connection 
between Sanscrit and Draviclian has always been well understood by tho native authorities. In the -uncultivated languages 
of the Dravidian family, Sanscrit words are very rarely employed. Even those languages which uso such derivatives 
most could really dispense with them altogether, and they are looked upon rather as luxuries than as necessarios. Tho 
ancient or classical Shen-Tamul differs from tho colloquial dialect chiefly in tho care with which it has rojected tho use 
of Sanscrit derivatives. A Tamul poetical composition is regarded in accordance with good tasto, and worthy of 
boing called classical, in proportion to its freodom from Sanscrit. In studied prose compositions and in the ordinary 
speech of the Brahmins and the more learned Tamulians, Sanscrit words are introduced ; chiofly those which express 
abstract ideas of philosophy, science, and religion. In the other Dravidian languages, the amount of Sanscrit employed 
is largor, the literature of those languages having chiefly been cultivated by Brahmins. (11) Jlcjlex action of the Dravidian 
languages on Sanscrit.— In support of tho view that there has beon such action, long lists of words have been quoted, the 
roots of which are common to the Sanscrit and Dravidian dictionaries, It must first be shown that the same roots are not 
to ho found in othor Turanian languages besides the Dravidian, before any argument of a historical nature can be drawn. . 

[ 10 ] Sketch History or Dravidian Written Characters— The tivo Asoca alphabets.— The earliest written docu- 
ments that have been discovered in India are the proclamations of the Booddhist king Priyadarshee or Asoca, in 
which occur two different characters, styled by arohraologists northern and southern. The northern reads from right 
to left ; its derivation is uncertain, but it is Semifcio and seems based on an alphabet cognate with the Phoenician. This 
alphabet was originally confined to Ariana, or the countries lying to the west of tho Indus between India and Persia. 
It is used in only one of the Asoca inscriptions, that at Shahbazgarhy, forty miles from Peshawar in Afghanistaun, and 
therefore need not be noticed further. The southern Asoca alphabet is what is generally called the Indian alphabet. 
It differs from the northern in two important particulars ; first in being read from left to right, and secondly in boing 
formed exclusively of either rigid straight lines or of sections of circles, owing to which peculiarity it has never beon 
found in a cursive form. , It has been discovered at various places in India north of a line drawn from Girnar in 
Goozerat to Jowgada Nowgaum in Gan jam, but not to the south of it. (2) Probable existence of Indian ivriiten characters 
\ prior to that time.— The date of the Asoca inscriptions is about 250 B.C., but it seems probable that writing was 
practised in Northern India before that period. Nearchus (B.C. 825) states that the Brahmin laws wero not written ; 
and Megasthenes, a few years later (302 B.O.) says that they had no written book, and that they did nob know letters. 
On tho other hand Nearchus states that the Indians wrote some sort of letters on a cotton cloth or paper; and Mogas- 
thenes mentions milestones at a distanoe of 10 stadia from one another, on which probably there were numerical signs. 
During sevei'al centuries before that time the natives of India had had opportunities of beooming acquainted with 
different systems of writing, then current in the West and in Persia. The Phoenicians who undertook voyages for 
the Hebrew King Solomon are known to have come to Southern India about 1000 B.C., and they had an alpha- 
bet derived from Egyptian signs as early. as the nineteenth century B.O. Again the Persians about 500 B.O. conquered 
India, or at least tho northern part. Still earlier conquests by Semiramis and Sesostris are mentioned, but perhapa 
these are mythical. At any rate before the conquests of Alexander ,the natives of India had opportunities to learn the 
art of writing from others. It seems on the whole most improbable that the Asoca writing was the first effort of its kind. 
(3) Principles of the formation of an alphabet. — To trace the history of the southern Asoca or Indian character, it is neces- 
sary to consider first the general history of the derivation of an alphabet from hieroglyphics. The first and most obvious 
mode of visibly expressing thought is by the representation of actual objects. To make it understood, for example, 
that one man had killed another, the narrator would draw the figure of a dead man lying on the ground and of another 
Standing by him with a weapon in his hand. This kind of writing was used by the early Egyptians, and probably alsq 
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In the northernmost district of Ganjam is included a portion of the Aryan Ooriyah 
speaking population and of the Kolarian Sowrahs and Gadabahs. The rest are all 
Dravidians. Tamul is the common language of the districts from a few miles north 


fev other ancient nationa. Even in comparatively modern times, when the Spaniards landed in Mexico, the inhabitants 
of the coast conveyed intelligence of the event to Montezuma by means of a painting on cloth. The difficulty and incon- 
venience of this process led to the substitution of the symbolic or emblematic method, by which abbreviations or 
characteristic parts were introduced instead of the entire object. Thus, the ancient Egyptians represented a siege by 
a sealin'* ladder, a battle by two hands holding a bow and shield, &c. At this stage a few abstract ideas were repre- 
sented that being effected by portraying objects supposed to have some analogy to them. Thus for instance ingratitude 
was represented by a viper, providence by an eye. Tho two steps just mentioned are callod ideographic hioioglyphics. 
The next sten in written language was the introduction of syllabic writing, an . endeavour to represent Lho syllabic 
sounds of the voice itself by appropriate representations. The Egyptians attained this result by taking a soloc ted 
number of their pictorial symbols, and causing these to stand thereafter not only for the objects themselves but for the 
sounds which the voice had attached to the names of those objects in whatever relations those sounds might occur. 
Thus tho hand was represented by a rough piotnre of that object, and the voioe m the Egyptian language called the 
hand c tat ’ * therefore the hand symbol stood thereafter for the sound ‘ ta ’ (being the principal part of tat ), whenever 
it entered into the composition of other words. This proooss was tho union between the two ideas of representing 
that which presented itsolf to the oye, and that which proceeded from the mouth ; and forms one of the most important 
stages in the history of the progress of the human intellect. Occasionally the vowels were separated from the conso- 
nfuitT as when ‘mu/ a hole, was represented by a « boatstand ’ (m), followed by an ‘ outstretched arm (u) ; and if this 
ohm of separating the vowols had been generally adopted, it must soon have led to a complete alphabetical system, but 
the Egyptians stopped just on the brink of this discovery. Almost every symbol represented a consonant or consonants 
with an inherent vowel 3 or rowels. It was in fact a syllabic writing ; by syllabic understanding tho representation by 
one symbol of monosyllables for the most part, and only occasionally of polysyllables. The syllabic metbod was 
intermixed with tho ideographic. Thero were two further stages m the Egyptian system, , both tending to alphabetic 
writing What has been called hieratic writing consisted of an abridged form of the syllabic symbols, suited for cursive 
purposes Some have supposed that tho Phoenician alphabet was derived from the Egyptian hieroglyphics at this stage. 
What lias been called tho domotio writing was a further reduction of the hieratic, used with the same objoot. The 
syllabic mode of writing, though a groat improvement on the purely ideographic, is still very imperfect and cumbersome. 
The number of characters required in it overburdens the memory and occasions confusion. _ An extant example thiB 
system is tho Chinese languago, which is partly ideographic and partly syllabic. The obvious defects of the syllabic 
svstom finally lod to the invention of alphabetical writing, _ in which method syllables are decomposed into their 
j n 1 st arid the fow simple sounds omitted by tho voioe boing represented each by its appropriate mark or letter, 

Tho characters in , this case, though lineal descendants of ' he 
syllabic symbols as to shape, have no longer any connection with their original origin, as fragments of picture symbols 
imd mav bo said to bo quite arbitrary. By such means every conception, material or ideal, to which human spooch 
can attach a sound or name, is eapablo of boing translated into written character. (4) Earliest known alphabets. Some 
assert that tho Egyptians thomsolves invonted the alphabet, bnb it is only true that among thoir syllabic symbo a 
some were alphabetical. Tho Phoenicians wero the first to adopt a purely alphabetic system. The general voice of 
antiquity gives thorn this credit, and the facts agreo with the rumour. From the Phoenician, five alphabets are said 
tn have been derived : the Semitic, tho Pelasgio or Greek, the West European, the Northern or Punic, and the Indo- 
Arabian. Tho Semitic, liko the Phoenician, was written and road from right to left ; its' host known representation is 
tho scraare Hebrew. The Polasgic of Cadmus was written similarly at first, thon dovvT/>o<f>r)5br or aB on ox ploughs 
first S way and then another and lastly from left to right. In the fiavrrpofrflhv method the letters themselves 
1 (sZj. i-nrriod ouo wav and then the othor. Tho Homan alphabet is directly doscended from tho 1 clasgic. Tho 
wKlpfa»Tsn2? tbSgba Tarioty, i. not important. Tho Runic is stated to be derived item the Pham, sum, 
Infi mainly 'in support of tho theory that alphabets had one common origin. The Indo- Arabian alphabet is hold to 
Toprosont the Kyarite of South Arabia and the alphabets of India as shown in. the Asoca inscriptions. It will be 
soon later that this Bchomo does not provido for tho original alphabet of the Dravidian nations, which remains thus 
un affiliated in tho same way as are the Dravidian languages themselves. (6) Formation of the. Southern Asoca alphabet. 

It is not necessary hero to give the details of this, otherwise called tho Indo-Pah, alphabet. Its formation appears 
to have boon, scientific, and it was tho direct parent of the Sansorit Devanagaree, The aspirated letters wore iormod 
most oases by doubling tho plain letter. There is an analogy of form in the semi-vowels r, 1, and y, which shows them 
to havo boon^oonstructed on some principle. A oritical examination leads to the conclusion that tho characters may bo 
reduced to seven elements, representing respectively oaoh of the seven classes of letters, viz. , gntt ural s, labials, lmgiials, 
dentals somi-vowols, and vowels. lambulus the Greek merchant who gave an account of Coylon, said that m tl o 
Indian wiiting^ thero were but seven characters, but that by four varying forms or combinations those became twonty- 
eiaht That is the case in tho Devanagaree and all derived alphabets. On the other hand there is only one r and one s 
in g the southern Asoca alphabet ; which indicates that tho nasals and sibilants had not yet been divided into classes. 
And tho vowel signs in these tablots are of a rudimentary character, showing only one stage beyond tlio primitive 
f. whore there were no vowels. (6) Derivation thence of later South Indian Alphabets. The derivation of the South 
Indian Spkab* <*£ IZt Z aid Bmvidiim, from the southern Asoee alphabet may he tabulated thus 

Southern Asoca character. 

Cave. 


Chalookya Yengy Chera 

/ | Intermediate stages 

Teloogoo and Oanarese. Granta, Tamul, Malayalam, and Tooloo. 

/h\ rrrj.p Hnyg —The first development of the southern Asoca character is the Cave, nsed in the inscriptions found 
in naves in various parts of India. This chiefly differs from the southern Asoca in a preference for angular forms, 
where that has curves. This character was in use over a very large extent of country, and accordingly presents some 
Jlilt varieties in the forms of the letters. (8) The Teloogoo brcmch.- Next come the Chalookya and Yengy, develop- 
meats of the Cave character, named respectively after the countries m which they were used. The Chalookya may 
bo divided into western and eastern, similar to the dynasties so divided ; the chief distinction between the two being 
that the former character has a marked slope to the right, while the latter is distinctly square and upright. The 
T 7 Wv alnhabet differs very slightly from the Cave. A transitional period then occurred for this branch of the alphabets 
■from 100-1300 A D and this was- also the most flourishing period of the North Dravidian literatures. By the end of 
the Period just mentioned the Vengy and Chalookya alphabets had developed into the old Teloogoo and Haleycannada, 
between which it is impossible to establish any radioal distinction. The joint Teloogoo and Canarese alphabet dates 
from the end of the thirteenth century. As it was in use from the Canara coast to the months of the Kistna and 
fiWHverv there occur several varieties or hands. One important variation is in the form of the letter ‘ t.’ About 
1300 this' letter appears in inscriptions on the West Coast with a double loop, g, whereas on the East Coast and in 
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of Madras to tlie extreme soutli of tlie eastern division of tlie peninsulaf 11 ]. Tlie 
leloogoo language is commonly spoken by the people of the Northern Circars, and 
m a portion of the Nizam’s country, Xurnool, Cuddapah, part of North Arcot, 


the eentm], territory between the two, the form ^ with a single loop is preferred. In the modern Teloogoo and Canarese 
f f^rsed. A general difference between the modern Teloogoo and Canarese oharactors and 

ne older characters is, that m the former the vowels attached to consonants are relatively of small sizo compared with 
tne body oi the consonants, while m the latter character they are so much larger as almost to be out of proportion, 
in™ 9 anaresQ . 18 especially distinguished from the modern Teloogoo alphabet in the method of marking tlie 

IfflL lr X - ai , Ld °». h Z t he addltl ? a of a separate sign (— e) following the consonant with the usual short vowel 
Sfii 19 is wanting in Teloogoo. (9) The Tamul branch.— The other principal development of the Cave character, 
which finally culminated in Tamnl, &c., began with the Chera, which was used in the kingdom of that name during tlio 
early oenturies A.D. This alphabet changed; very little during a period of four centuries. Two varieties may be 

Ti, | W UC|1 » feudatory kingdom of tke Chora kingdom till about the eud of the aovonth century, when 

it toll under the Cholas. The earliest unquestionable inscription in this character is about 467 A.D. Aftor passincr 
through some intermediate processes, this character developed into the Granta, modern Tamul, Malayalam and Tooloo 
SSS; P ^ civill 1 zat ; on > wbei1 came ^ far south as the Tamul country, found the people already in 

possession of the art of writing and of a cultivated language. In consequence of this, Sanscrit did not regulate the 

+^r n em i’ a “ d mQr i 1 ? 1 h8 n th ! pl ^ C ? °t af " orei g n learned language ; the knowledge of it was confined almost 
i p Bra1 ™ 8 ’ and the Granta alphabet has been nothing more than that which the Tamulian Brahmins 
™ a A ndstlPaSQ for writing their sacred books m a dead language. The oldest known Granta manuscript is of about 
XbUU A.D. -There are at present two distinct Granta hands, the * square ’ or Brahminical hand, and the ‘ round ’ or Jain 
hand, which has preserved the original featuros of the early Granta better than the other. The former is used chiefly 
b f the Jamsof Arcot and Madras. The Tamul alphabet originated in a Brahminical adaptation of 
™* a lotte ™ to J ihe Tanml system as evidenced by the old indigenous Vattezhoot alphabet. A compromise was 
effected between the two systems of alphabet; and the last four signs of the Vattezhoot m mm and ^ were 
directly borrowed, tho Granta having nothing similar. Of all the Indian languages modern Tamul has the most 
imperfect alphabet, this consisting of 12 vowels and 18 consonants only. Comparedwith the Dovanagaree Sanscrit alpha- 
bot, it is deficient m tho vowels ri, n, and lri, though it possesses a short o and o, which the Devnnagaroo lins not ; ithns 
only ono sound for k, kh, g, gh ; for oh, chh, j, jh ; for t, th, d, dh ; fort, th, d, dh ; and for p, ph, bfbh. It is destitute 
moreover of the Sanscrit aspirate h, of tho sibilants s, 6, and sh, and of anooswaura and visarga. A very noar approach 
to tho modern Tamul character was reached about 1350 A.D. The last letter to finally assume tho modern form was ® 
about 1500 A.D. A great change has oocurred in the present century owing to tho increased use of writing rnirl In ihn 
arbitrary alterations of the typo-founders. Tho famous Jesuit Boschi (1704-1744) was the author of a groatlmmovernont 
m inodorn Tamul orthography, the distinction betweon tho long and short e and o. This ho effected by ourving the top of 
tho Q used to oxpress tho short e thus (J, the same sign serving in the compound for o to oxpress tho long o In tho 
eighth century tho distinction was shown by a dot over o and o. The angular form of the Tamul character is owina to 
the practice of writing ou cadjan leaf with the stylo rosting on the ond of the left thumb-nail ; in the same manno/tlio 
roundnoss of tho Teloogoo characters is to bo attributed to the practico of resting the stylo on the loft side of tho thumb 
Tamul is remarkable among the South Indian languages for using a great number of abbreviations for common words* 
suoh as month, year, &o. Those appear m common use at tho beginning of tho sixteenth century. A list of such 
abbreviations will be found in Volume III. The Tooloo-Malayalam alphabet is a variety of tho Granta, and like it was 
originally applied only to tho writing of Sanscrit. It was probably imported into tho south-west ooast about the eighth 
or ninth century A.D. Down to about 1600 A.D., tho Tooloo and Malayalam alphabets aro identical and hardly differ 
from tho modern looloo hand. (10) The. Vattezhoot character . — In contradistinction to all tho above-named South 
Indian alphabets is tho Vattezhoot or original Tamul alphabet onoe used in all the peninsula south of Taniore, and also 
m South Malabar and lravancore, and still usod in these districts to a limitod extent and in a modorn form Thn 
namo moanB round hand ’ as opposed to Kolozhoot or ‘ sceptre-hand’ ; but this latter is only a varioty of the same class 
and tho word Vattezhoot is used gononcally for both. The Vattezhoot may he called tho Paundy character ns its 
use extended ovor the whole of that kingdom at its best period. It was supplanted by tho modorn Tamul character 
only about tho eleventh century undor the Cholas. In Malabar it remained in vory gonoral uso up to the end of the 
seventeenth century and since then in tho form of tho Kolezhoot it is the character in which the Hindoo sovereigns 
themselves havo had thoir grants drawn up. The Moplahs of tho neighbourhood of Tellicherry and in tho islands 
usod this character till quite recently, though it has now boon superseded by a modified Arabic character If 
still exists m tho Maldives attached to Ooylon. Tho Tolgauppiam, Cooral, and all the othor early Tami l works woro 
wrilton in this character. Tlie dissimilarity between the phonetic values of many of the corresponding letters in 1 1m 
two alphabets makes it impossible that tho Vattozhoot should havo been derivod from tho southern Asnoa A 
peculiarity of the Vattozhoot as comparod with other Indian alphabets consists in writing on the same line and* net 
perpendioularly consonants which follow one another without the intervention of a vowel. The consonnnte 
modified when the vowol sign is addod. Of all tho probable primitive alphabets with which a comparison S the 
Vattezhoot is possiblo, tho Sassanian (226-G32 A.D.) found in Persian inscriptions seems to present most points of 
resemblance. The number of letters m both agrees. The alphabet may have boon introduced by sea to Southern 
India, but its origin is wrapped in mystery. (11) The Nundinagaree character .— Tho South Indian form of the 
Nagaroo character, as current in modern times, usually goes by the name of Nundinagaree, and is derived from the 
North Indian Devanagaree of about the eleventh century. The Devanagareo itself is derived directly from the Southern 
Asoca character, through the Goopta. Its introduction into the south is probably due to emigrants from tho north 
The namo may he derived from * nagara ’ a town, and mean the « writing used in towns.’ At the beainnino- of t he 
sixteenth century it was the official charaoter of the Vijianugger kingdom. At presont it is very illegible having 
d ° fc ™' T atGd 0Win S t0 . tbe practice of writing on palm-leaves. (12) The Baulbodh character.— This, which is another form 
of the Nagaroe, was introduced into Southern India by the Mahratta conquest of Taniore in the latter part of fhn 
seventeenth century, and was then chiefiy used in Tanjore, where indeed it is still current. (13) Writina Materinl* 

— Pn.lm-lAfi.vnfl hn.vn filwn.Trs hnnn n.nfl nil'll n,™ linn nhiof malnmol j.i , . , ,! 



Alorypha umhraculifera 1 ■ - y u f a caujan - or ■ oiay/ are used to two wavs. 

Hither the letters aro scratched on thorn with a style, and the lines thus formed are afterwards made clear bv 
being filled in with some black matter; or else the leaves are written on with a pen and ink. The latter method 
is peculiar to the north of India. The use of palm -leaves to write on is of considerable ago in India. It is repeatedly 
mentioned by Hwen Thsang (seventh century A.D,), and all early European travellers in the East refer to its use The 
oldost Indian manuscripts known at present are written in ink on palm-leaves ; the date of the oldest one is 1132 A D *Palm 
leaf hooks are never much beyond two feet in length and two inches in broadth. They are said to last from i.00 to 500 
years. Moto! in plates is also used for books, but examples of this are very rare. This mode of writing is also mentioned 
by Hwon Thsang. Other substances used for this purpose are boards of wood (chiefly in Burmah), and prepared cloth 
which is tho earliest writing material in India of which there is trustworthy historical mention. It is described bv 
Nearohus (325 B.C.), who says that the Brahmins wrote 4r aivUcn Aiav micpor rgj.lv ais. At the present time the Canarese 
use doth covered with a paste mixed with powdered oharooal, and written on with chalk ; so that the letters are white on 
ft frlack ground. The use of paper m India seems to be subsequent to the eleventh century A.D,, but up to quite recent 
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Nellore and some parts of Bellary. Canarese is spoken in certain portions of the 
Bellary, Coimbatore, Salem, and South Canara districts. Malayalam is the language 
of the Native States of Travancore, Cochin, and the Malabar district looloo 
is spoken in a limited portion of the South Canara district [ ]. The hill tribes of 


times it was unknown in Southern India, and is even now regarded by rigid Hindoos as unclean. Its foreign origin is 
awarentlomits name, which in all the dialects of India is some more or less corrupt form of ‘kaugas, the name by 
which it was known to the Arabs. Grants and public documents have been written on stone, metal-platos (copper, gold 
or silver) and palm-leaves. Ink has been introduced into Southern India in quite recent times and apparently by the 
MaSlttast it is made of lac and is almost indelible. The pen used m Southern India for writing Nagaroo on paper 
is made of the common reed. B 

run Hauve Authorities on the Boundaries of the Tamul Language.— Pavanandym the Nmmool says 
® The east sea, Odomary, 

Coots' Venjxclam. These are the four boundaries in the great Tamul sea. Coomary is Cape Comorm. Yongadam is 
Tripattv Within these boundaries were included the Toudeimandalam, Natloonaud, Oholadcslmm, Pandiyadesham, 
Cheradeaham, Oonganadesham 5 and the whole of these being taken together, formed the real Lravida country. 

rin Particulars of existing Dravidian Languages in the Plains of tiie Presidency Tamul .—' Tamul, called 
sometimes Malabar, is the most southern of the Dravidian family. The limits of the area whoro Tamul is spoken are 
weU defined. It prevails from a few miles north of the city of Madras to the extreme south of the eastern side of the 
peninsula, throughout tlio plains of the Carnatic or country below the ghauts, from Poolicat to Capo .Comorm and from 
the Xuts to the Bav of Bengal. It is also spoken in the southern porLion of the independent kingdom of Travancore 
on the western side of the ghauts, from Capo Comorin to the neighbourhood of Trivandrum, and in the norlhorn parts 
of tho TSXof Oeylon af far M a li»o drawn across tho island from Gliilaw to Batticaloa It ovon orlends as an 
occasional' language toyond this lino ; the laborers in tlio coUoo-plantations in tho Candy lulls, who are immigrants 
rather than settlers, speak Tamul. Tho majority of tho emigrants from the peninsula into British Biirnmli and tho 
Straits Settlements, known as Klings or Oalingas, aro Tamul-speakors ; so also aro a largo proportion of tho emigrant 
coolies who proceed to the Mauritius and West Indies. Tho total number of Tamul-spoaking people has been estimated 
at fonrteon-and-a-half millions. It is the oldest, richest, and most highly organized of tho Dravidian languages ; 
plentiful in vocabulary and cultivated from a very remote period. Shon Tamul is tho litorary artificial dialect, used 
for noetrv Tho artificial features of this dialect are probably without a parallel m any language. Oocloon Tamul is 
the standard, used for ordinary purposes. Avery considerable literature exists in this language, among which are 
native grammatical works. Tl/o study of Sanscrit, and tho Hindoo culture, have loft thorn mark on the language, ihe 
principal dialect of Tamul is the Yorkalu. Yerkala is spoken by a very primitive tribe of that name who aro found in 
nine Teloogoo districts. Tho language is unintelligible to tho Toloogoo people. It hm boon considerably mixed with 
Teloogoo and Canarese ; but in its structure it is Tamul. The Yorkalas understand Tamul when spoken, and are no 
doubt a Tamul tribe. Noxt in importance are two dialects spokon by a scanty population of lull-man m trio Noilgnorries, 
the Iroolar and Coorumbar. There is a Tamul dialect spoken by the Malasar, hill-mon on the northern slopes 
of the Anamullay range. Tho ordinary dialoct of Tanjore, and tho dialoct of the Brahmms of lanjoro, liavo also beon 
indicated as separate. Tho Yellanlar of the Hhevaroy Hills speak a Tamul patois. The ancient Tamul had an alphabet 
of its own, the Vattozhoot, the origin of which is quite unknown. Tho modern lamul employs an alphabet which is also 
in its present form very distinctive, but is derived from the woll- known Southern As oca or Indian. It isBingu- 
larly imperfect, considering the copiousness of the vooabulary which it has to represent. I ho Granta alphabet is used 
by Tamul Brahmins for Sanscrit manuscripts ; this was the precursor ol tho lamul m its derivation i from the Asooa. 
(2) Telooqoo . — The Teloogoo or Telinga language ranks noxt to Tamul in respect of culture and glossanal copious- 
ness, and surpasses it in euphony. It used to be called tho Gentoo language from the Portuguese indicating gentile*’ 
but this term has disappeared. It is spoken by tho people of the Northern Circars, Kurnool, Ouddapah, part of North 
Arcot, Nelloro, and some parts of Iiollary in the Madras province, and in a portion of tho Nizam s territory and tlio 
Central Provinces. It tangos from Puolioat whoro it meets Tamul, to Chicacolo whoro it is succeeded by Oonyah. 
Inland it extends as far as the custom boundary of tho Mahrattu country and Mysore. JLho district thus described 

was ca 
Tamul, 

are imc^rfcirim'^Tlm language adjoins various others of widely different type, tho Ooriyoh and Mahratfcoo of tho Aryan 
or praoritio family, the Gond and Khond primitive specimens of tho Dravidian type, and tlio Sowrah of tho so-oalled 
Kolarian family 5 and henoo if has in those loonlitios boon oxposed to oonsidorablo corruptions. Debased dialects of 
Teloogoo ftro spoken in Busbar of the Contra! Provinces, in Joyporo, and by a f ow wandering livast Coast; tabes. 
Yanaudy is a oorrupt Toloogoo spokon by a small half-savago tribe in Nelloro, Ouddapah, and Kurnool. Ohontsoo 
itt allied to Toloogoo and is spoken by a few tribos in the Godavory, Cuddapali and Kurnool districts. Toloogoo has 
a peculiar but complete character, a variation of the Soutborn Asoca, but not in tho same line of closeout as tho 
Tamul. It has borrowed vory many words from tho Sanscrit, and a considerable literature. There is no ancient 
Teloogoo languago, as in the case of Tamul and Canarese. (8) G&wxvo&b. The trno centre of tho Canaroso-spoaking 
people is Mysore. The historic Carnatic or Canarese-spoaking country, that is to say the original provinco of tho 
Beeiapore and Goloondah rulers and tho small kingdom of Bodnoro, was for the most part on the Deccan plateau 
« a b 0 ye ghaut.’ It included below ghaut parts of the districts now known as North and South Canara, winch last is the 
sole geographical survival of the name, and part of Coimbatoro. As tho conquests of its rulers wore, pursued further 
south the newly acquired territory was also called Carnatic, but was specially known as Carnatic Payeon Ghaut 
(below ghaut) to distinguish it from Oarnatio Balagliaut (above ghaut) or tho trno Carnatic. In tho latter half of the 
eighteenth, century, when the rulers of the country frequently changed, the country itself was so frequently arranged 
and rearranged that the real origin of the name disappeared from viow. The truo Carnatic iB divided among 
Mysore, South Bombay, South Hyderabad aud fragments of Madras districts, while the name Canara is given to a 
district in whioh Canarese is the mother tongue of only about one-fifth of its inhabitants, aud the term Garnatm is 
applied to a Tamul country on the last Coast where soaroely any Canarese at all is spoken. The oxaot boundaries 
of the Canarese language may be designated by a line drawn from Sadaushivaghad on tho Malabar Coast to the 
westward of Dharwar, Belgaum, and Hookery, through Oaug&l and Karandwar, passing between Keligaum and Pande- 
gaum through Brahmapooree on the Bheema aud Sholaporo, and thenoe oast to the neighbourhood of Beedar, Prom 
Sadaushivaghad following the southern boundary of Sondah to the top of the Western Ghauts, it comprehends the whole 
of Mysore and Coimbatore aud the line of the lastorn Ghauts. In certain portions of the area occupied by Oanareso 
there is an. intermixture of a Mnhratfca-speaking population. Regarded from tho point of view of districts, the 
language occupies no Madras district exclusively. It is largely spokon in the western talooks of Bellary, in the northern 
talooke of South Canara, in the Collegaul talook of Coimbatore j and it is the principal language of the Neilgherri.es. In 
these districts it is a local language. In other districts, such as Madura, Trichinopoly and Tinnovelly, it is spoken by 
castes who have migrated from the Oarnautacadesha, There is an ancient Canarese language, analogous to ancient 
Tamul, and nearly as artificial. The dialect of the Badagahs or Burghers, a numerous Hindoo tribe in the Neilgherries, 
who have migrated from the plains and carried their agriculture with thorn from the plains, is a very ancient one. Many 
of their songs have been published in English. The Canarese character is in all essentials identical with that of the 
Teloogoo, but there is an archaic character for Sanscrit inscriptions found over a large area, called ‘ Haleycannada.’ 
The number of Canarese- speaking people is estimated at nine millions and-a-quarter in the provinces of Madras 
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certain districts have dialects of their own, but of a strictly Dravidian type[ 13 ]. In 
the whole Presidency there are about 12,388,000 persons who speak the Tamul 
language; 12,105,000 who speak Teloogoo; 1,300,555 who speak Canarese; 
2,370,000 who speak Malayalam ; 427,000 who speak Tooloo ; 205,000 who speak 


and Bombay, and the independent territory of the Nizam and Mysore. (4) Malayalam .— Malayalam is the language 
of the south-west of the Presidency and is better localized than any of the three languages just mentioned. It is spoken 
in the south of South Canara, throughout Malabar, in Cochin, Travancore, and hardly at all elsewhere. It is the 
only indigenous language in these countries. The Tamul and Canarese speaking people of Malabar are all strangers 
to that country. The area of the language extends along the Malabar Coast on the western side of the ghauts or 
Malaya range of mountains, from Ghundragherry some 30 miles south of Mangalore, where it supersedes Canarese 
and Tooloo, to Trivandrum. The Malayalam-speaking population amounts to about four millions in the province of 
Madras, and the independent states of Cochin and Travancore. Those who speak it are chiefly Hindoos, but there is a 
proportion of Mahomedans, Jews, and Christians. The language is peculiarly related to Tamul, of which it is an 
ancient offshoot, but much altered. The ancient Cochin and Travancore inscriptions prove the substantial identity 
of old Malayalam with old Tamul. The date of these documents is probably not later than the ninth century A D 
nor earlier than the seventh. Though words and forms which are peculiar to Malayalam may be detected in them the" 
general style of the language in which they are written is Tamul, the inflections of the nouns and verbs are Tamul ’ and 
the idiom is mostly Tamul. The history of the Malayalam language commences (if these few inscriptions on copper and 
stone be excepted) with the Ramacharitram, the oldest Malayalam poem still in existence. Composed as it was before 
the introduction of the Sanscrit alphabet, it is deserving of the particular attention of the scholar, as it exhibits the 
earliest phase of the language, probably very many centuries before the arrival of the Portuguese. About two centuries 
before that event, that is to say after the thirteenth century, the personal terminations of the verbs, till then a feature 
of Malayalam as it is of the other Dravidian languages, began gradually to be dropped in the spoken language and hv 
the end of the fifteenth century these termiuations had wholly gone out of use except by the inhabitants °of the Lacca- 
dives and the Moplahs of South Canara, in whose speech remains of them are still found. The proportion of Sanscrit 
words is greater in Malayalam than in any other of the Dravidian languages. This large influx of the Sanscrit element 
probably does not date earlier than the seventeenth century, wheu Toonchat Ezhoottatchan, the most famous rffTlm ~ 
Malayalam poets, gave to the world his versions of the Sanscrit epics and of many of th©J?scyanas at* the sn 9 
time introducing the Granta alphabet in place of the Vattezhoot, the olcLTamulic' character once generally in nsT 
Upon the Moplahs, who as Mahomedans had religious objections to reading Hindoo mythological poems this influence 
had no effect, and hence they speak a less Sanscritized Malayalam than do the [Hindoos, and, where 'they have not 
adopted the Arabic character, they retain the old Vattezhoot. A dialect of Malayalam is spoken by the forest tribes 
on the western slopes of the Anamullay range, the solitary instance of the Malayalam language having crossed the 
ghauts. (6) Mahl. One island attached to this Presidency, Minicoy, lies half-way betwixt the Laccadives and the 
Maldives, and divides the “ eighth degree” and “ninth degree” channels. The inhabitants number 3 191 Thev Z 
Maldivians and differ essentially from the Malayaly inhabitants of the Laccadives. They are Mussalmans of the 
Soonnee sect, a dark, muscular, hardy people, industrious and bold seamen, and clever in boat-building living while at 
home on the produce of the cocoanut trees and their fishing j but the hulk of the males go as seamen on trading 
vessels, Native and English. More than two-thirds of the women are coir-manufacturers. Little is known of the 
Mahl or Maidive language, hut it is evidently Dravidian. The old written character where found is the Vattezhoot 
but it has been superseded by Arabic. (8) Tooloo .— 1 The language of the ancient and very limited kingdom of 
Tooloo va is even more strictly localized than Malayalam. Only 427,000 persons speak it altogether and more than 
426,000 of these are in Tooloova, the central part of South Canara district, and the few hundreds outside this snot who 
speak Tooloo are in the adjoining district of Malabar. _ The Chundragherry and Calyaunapoora rivers, in the district of 
Canara, are regarded as its ancient boundaries, and it does not appear ever to have extended much beyond them 
Tooloo is a cultivated language. It is Restitute however of a literature ; and has no peculiar character for which it 
employs the Canarese. Tooloo Brahmins use the Malayalam character for Sanscrit manuscripts It differs far more 
widely from Malayalam than Malayalam does from Tamul. It approximates in character to Canarese and still more to 
Codagoo. (6) Codagoo.— This is sometimes classed among cultivated Dravidian languages, but it is in a very small degree 
cultivated. It is however an independent language, and not a dialect of one of. the neighbouring tongues It mav 
be held to stand midway between old Canarese and Tooloo. It is the language of the province of Coorg and extends 
very slightly into this Presidency. The retired and mountainous position of the tribe who speak the language has 
enabled them to maintain it free from change. They are only half converted to the Hindoo faith, practising polvandrv 
and worshipping demons. They number about oue-hundred and sixty-thousand. The language has no literature or 
character. The Canarese is used as the literary language, and is understood by all, Small as the area is where this 
language is spoken there are still dialects, hut not distinctly named. 

[ 13 ] Particulars of existing Languages of Dravidian Hill-tribes in the Presidency.— Many books and 
papers have been written upon the subject of the Toclahs of the Neilgherries. Their residence is in the neighbourhood 
of Ootacamund, which has brought them under the observation of missionaries and scholars. They are in a low state 
of civilization. Their numbers could not at any time have exceeded a few thousands, and at present, probably through 
opium-eating and polyandria and through the prevalence amongst them at a former period of female infanticide thev 
do not number more than about seven hundred persons. They were preceded on the hills by a pre-Dravidian* race 
who have left clear traces behind them. The Todah language presents a peculiar variation of the Dravidian family' 
and is valuable for comparative philology. The language was once highly inflectional, but most of the inflections 
have been lost, and the people, degenerating probably as the result of isolation, have not replaced them by signi- 
ficant particles or auxiliaries to the same extent as has been done by the other South Indian tribes. The tongue 
has thus beoorne a mere skeleton, and barely suffices for the purposes of a primitive people. It was originally 
Old Canarese. An emigration probably took place at one time from the coast to the hills. The Kotah tribe occupy the 
same country as the Todahs, but are quite distinct. They are a hardworking tribe, to a considerable extent submissive 
to the Todah race. They have resided from unknown antiquity in the Neilgherries. Though the language has some 
analogies with Tamul, it is really a very old and rude dialect of Canarese. Doubtless it was carried to the bills by a 
low-caste Dravidian tribe at a remote period of history. The language has no character or literature. The tribe 
known as Khond, Khand, or Kooi speak a Dravidian language. They have attained a notoriety amidst the tribes of 
India, as having maintained the practice of human sacrifice down to a late date. They occupy a portion of the hill tract 
known as the Cuttack Tributary Mahauls in the province of Bengal, and extend into the district of Ganjam in this 
Presidency. Several dialects are noted, as might be expected in a language which comes into contact with the Ooriyah 
of the Aryan and Teloogoo of the Dravidian family- The standard is uncertain, but there are separate dialects at 
Goomsoor and in the Orissa Mahauls. There is neither character nor literature, and it is to he regretted that the political 
domination of the Ooriyah people has led to Kbond books being published in the Ooriyah character. Others have been 
published in the Roman character. The language is now one of those for the acquirement of which encouragement is 
given by Government. The number of victims rescued from the Meriah sacrifice, and transferred to mission schools 
gave good opportunities of studying the language. It is distinct from Gond, and has a resemblance to Tamul and Cana- 
rese. The number of the Khonds in the Madras Presidency amount to one-hundred and forty-seven thousand. In old 
maps of India a large territory was marked Gondwana, which is now part of the Central Provinces. The tribe of Gonds 
is found also in Bengal and Madras. In fact the tract reaches from the Vindhyan mountains to the river Godavery, 
and from the country of the Khonds in the Cuttack Tributary Mahauls as far as the country of the Bheels and Candeish 
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Khond; 8,000 who speak Gond. Altogether there are 

& ^ ^ 

Zt TherTffuoTiLoe of the Tamul people advancing theh .colonies towards 
tViA north The migrations in modern times have been always fromnoith to son . 

In the large military" cantonments of Secunderabad and Bangalore there are Tamul- 
soeakine ations, but these people have settled as camp-followers. In VoL II, 
hewn for the PreLLy a list of the Dravidian la ngnages and 

are held to be their dialects, with the 

Another list in the same Appendix shows the languages of the remain, der ^ ol the 
population. In the table next following the numbers ™ ® iv P en T h ! 

scheme are thrown together and the proportions for ea lg P‘ S ' 
ten Draridian minor dialects are spoken by only about 30,000 P^son s gg 

gate. They occur locally as shown in the final table of the same Appendix. J.ho 
Tamul- sneaking inhabitants of the Coromandel Coast can make themselves m- 
telUgiMe' on tie western coast of the peninsula, where 

On the other hand though Tooloo has » S 

Tooloovas cannot understand the Malayalies. The affinity between leloogoo and 
Canarese is so great that in order to make the correspondence complete it frequently 
suffices to change an initial or an inflection The languages most widely .pc, 
are the Teloogoo and Tamul ; these being as distinct as b P” 13 ^ 
southern dialects become intermixed as each approaches tfie f °j*f I „ ‘ f tl 

tribes inhabiting the hills and forests speak corrupt dialects of the tap ® °* *“° 
oontio'uoua nlains. The Malasar, or hill tribes inhabiting the Southern (ihauts, 
speak a form of Malayalam in the northern part of the range, wh ® r ®^ e f ^ la ^^ a 
is the nrevailine: language ; and a form of Tamul m the southern part of the rang , 
where Tamul-speaking districts adjoin. The Tamnl language shows 
tendency to spread. It displaces Teloogoo, which m turn displaces Canarese. iho 

Malayalam remains stationary. 

36. Por an analytical notice of a Dravidian language, reference can be made 
to the foot-note below [“] ; which gives a description of Tamul that mi & lit m m i y 

and Malwah to tho weat. Thove i, a close afflni^n ^^doTwoX,' ‘and' S“. 
particulars to one, and m some to others. There > &ro many . an olaborato oonjugational system for the verb, 

1 ASntiSJ Smseabt that itW Wrowed Lto contact ot 

Kolarian neighbours. Thoro is neither character nor literature. 

■vr mTr „ m a hjttyt Ti AT jn.TTA.fnn — — 'Stile'll 5 Vciwi'ul (XTicl CoilooTi T CLtYii $<» a? B/ iTiit 1 This 

[ w ] A Special Analytical Notice oe the T amtjl cdlotl&hen Tamul (slum moaning perfection), 

two dialeobs, high and low. The high, classical, ° r Tamul fcodoon moaning rude). The Nunnool in place 

The low, vulgar, or colloquial dialect is call tod Ood« son Sof Pootio, and Dramatic. Tho last 

of two speoifios throe kinds of Tamul, the Iyal, Isay, a g dialects. Shon Tamul is remarkable for its 

contains a mixture of both prose and poetry, amd tho ^ poets. Oodoon Tamul is the present 
conciseness and copiousness. It is the pliant glowing all at J rio8 and proso translations aro written 

spoken language of the people. All business is transacted in .tho the other. Tho same 

in it. The two differ greatly, and a scholar may ho familiar jnbh ono witno^c p » on ^ wh()lo tho Tn0r0 

analogy exists between these dialects as between i ^ont a^tho Prorait^ S alphabet - This is fully explained 

ancient. The hill tribes use more of tho high th&notiholojria^iwom^ U J ftnd WO rds in 

in VoL II, App. XXVII. Tamul rejects ah grate 3B * oh i?m + ado to represent all sibilants. Tho 

which these letters occur must bo exclusivoty Tamul. Granta characters. Tho Tamul has no 

Sanscrit sibilants and the aspirate } * ■ ^ f CSew to pronounce is tho zh. Even some natives substi- 

visarga nor anooswaura. The most difficult lottor for a _ V ' ,.P , and the consonant mey, body. Tho 

tutefor y instead The vowel is JJjT of throe original vowels 

compound or syllabic letter is called ooyirmey, soul ana boay. ino rvunnu ? . . • ancl t } ie f ira t vowel 

°1.X i, A i» Sansorit, the yj^XTloeTo"e°“ S&JSS o/ZtfeonSa^thTI ate divided, 
is inherent in all consonants. A dot or Vttaumam w placed. q. medial: for which boo tho Appendix, 

according to the distribution of Greek mutes, into three > oh asses of hard, J mutc8 and the junction of the nasal 

In Tamul no other combination of consonants is Sybom refined as in the Sanscrit; but aro 

and the mute. The combination and permutation of letters callod banorty ai c s , , the noun tho verb, 

There are eight oases, which with very few exceptions, have tho samo od L bS, or it. Six common 

The eender is simple and natural. Every word according to its sex and nature is °, aU0< ? ™ d * in „ oforrod in 

relations of nouns are specified, viz., substance, place, time, parts, quality and action to whic y divided into 

construction 0 All nouns, besides being divided into common and proper, causal and 

, .1 oinaaes viz the superior and inferior olass. Names of men, gods, and demons belong to the s per 

hoi on g to the inferior class. (4) Peculiar use of 

Personal pronouns and nouns haye two plural forms, both of which are sometimes used as honoris, designed to mark 
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respects he transferred to the sister languages. Where there are differences 
between those languages Tamul may be taken as the original. Vol. II, App. 


superiority in the person to whom they are addressed. Verbs used with such nominatives change their terminations 
Nai1 ’ ° r (NAngol), literally ‘we’ when a person speaks of himself noth dignity 

(Ni), Thou, becomes (Nir) or (Nmgal), Ye, Ton when another person is addressed politely or respectfully. (Avan) 
He and (Aval.), She, become (Avar) or (Avargal), They, when a third person is referred to respectfully. There is 
another peculiarity in the use of the plural (nam) and (nangal). (Nam) includes both speaker and hearer ; as in the 
sentence we are all men. _ (Nangal) excludes those spoken to, and is the proper correlative of (Nfngal), ye. (5) 
The numerals.- The following is a list of the Tamul numerals, showing where they agree with the Greek and 

Sanscrit :-(Onru) or (Oru) = One, eV, (Kandu) = Two, J (Munru) s Three, rpeh, (mi) or (Nhngu) 

= Four ; (Aindu) = Five, ireWe, (Aru) = Six ; (Ezhu) = Seven ; (E(tu) = Eight, otcr<i WT; rOnbif-lnO 

— Nine; (Pattu) == Ten. (6) The Verb.—' The Tamul verbis not so complex as the Sanscrit. It is termed vinay, 
action ; and is divided into three parts, viz., the root, the termination, indicating person or thing ; and the narticle or 
intermediate augment, showing time. There is an exaot correspondence in the termination betwoen the demonstrative 
pronouns and the third persons of verbs. A Tamul verb possesses only three original moods viz the indies tivn 
imperative, _ and the infinitive. The optative and subjunctive are added The last three are formed directly frem W c 
indicative in various ways. The imperative is generally the root. The indicative has three tenses, formed on a very 
Simple method, and each tense lias three persons ; and the genders are indicated by characteristic terminations in the 
third person singular and neuter plural. The six incidents of the verb are the agent, instrument, place, action, time 
and object. This part of lamul grammar is singularly simple and clear. All verbs have a causative form, made 
from the future indicative Thus from (nadappen), I will walk, are formed the following causatives .-(NatjappikkiX) 
I cause to walk ; (NaclappikknAy) thou cansest to walk ; (Nadappikkirhn) he causes to walk, There is also a double on 
reflex causal verb, but seldom used. The lamul language has a negative verb, which, without the aid of particles 
conveys a negative signification. The formation of a negative verb, by the more removal (except in the tliirel person 
neuter and its derivatives) of the several characteristic augments of the affirmative, is one of the striking peculiarities 
of the Tamul language From the root (nada) walk, and from the indicative (nadakklren) I walk, is formed the 
negative (nadaven) I will not walk. (7) Participles and gerunds.— In connection with verbs the defective or auxiliary 
words, are to be considered. These aro the participles and gerunds which are constantly used in Tamul sentences^ 
Farbiciplos supply the place of relative pronouns, which, except in the interrogative forms, do not exist in Tamul ■ as 
(avan tanda papam itlni), “ this is the money which he gave.” Tanda is a participle ; and there is no substantive or 
finite verb in the sentence. The verbal participle, or gerund, is analogous to the compound perfect participle in English, 
as (vandu ptfmAn) , “ having come, lie is gone.” (8) The verb-defect or half. noun Llf.verb.- The (vinaikkuripnS or 
symbolic word is peculiar to amul There is no other language ip which it exists, It exhibits in a striking light 
the scientific refinement of tlio high dialect. Appellatives which aro declined like common nouns abound in the 
language. Symbolic words are somewhat different ; they hayo the form and regimen of both nouns and verbs As in 
common with other languages, the verbal noun in Tamul is liable to inflection; sq by a remarkable interchange of the 
properties peculiar to different parts of spoecli, its symbolic words arc liable to be conjugated as verbs. Of the six 
incidents of tlio vorb, already enumerated, tho symbolic word, or nominal dorivativo, indicates only tlio first viz the 
agont, and is conjugated 'through each person, gondor, and numbor; but is entirely indefinite as to mood, tense’, &c. 
It is employed mostly in high lamul, and is usually formed, from a root or primitive noun, usod chiefly as anadiective) 
It may also be J ormod from any noun. Thus from a<}i, stop, foot, root, servitude, is formed (adiy6n), I your servant' 
&c. The existence of a conjugated derivative gives the Tamul the Btamp of groat originality. (9 ) Adjectives — 
Adj octivos admit of no variation of form to express gender, numbor or case, or ovou degrees of comparison. The 
comparative is expressed. by tho dative or ablaliyo case of tho noun. As, 1( this is hotter than that,” would be, to that 
this is good ; the superlative is oxprossod by of all, as, “ that is groatost would be, of all, that (is) groat. (10) Syntax.— 
Tho structure and idiom of tho language are very simple and natural, Tamul grammarians do not treat of syntax apart 
from etymology. Thoro are only two parts of a sontonoe, the subjopt and objeot, or tho subject and predicato. The 
subject; always prooodos tlio finite void), which cod eludes the sentence. Tlio most important of the dopendont words 
as placod nearest to its principal, and tho loast important farthest from it, The adjoctive always precedes tho substan- 
tive. The advorb prooedos the verb. The infinitivo precedes the governing vorb, The nogative branch of a sentence 
precedes the affirmative, llie comparative precedes that which is compared, Tho similitude precedes that which is 
similar. Tho genitive precedes the governing noun. The cause precedes tho offoct. The reason precedes the 
inference. Tho purpose prooodos the determination. The condition or supposition precedos tho consequence In 
aotiye transitivo vorbs, both the subjooi and object procedo tbo verb; as (min avanai adit fen) “ I him boat.” ’The 
English sontenco, “tlio man who came hero yesterday,” would be reversed in Tamul, thus, “yesterday here (who) 
camo (tho) man.” No languago oombinos greater force with equal brevity ; none is more close and philosophic in its 
expression as an exponent of the mind. Tho sequence of things, of thought, purpose, action and its results is always 
maintained mviolpto. Bank and station aro provided for by tho use of various pronouns, extondjng to sevoral degrees 
of honorific expression. The languago abounds in words oxprossive of tho different degrees of affinity Where in 
European langaagos, a long periphrasis would be required, Tamul presents the objoct or idea in a single term This 
foomidity extends to all the ramifipations of terms of consanguinity or relationship. If one speaks of a sister, he may 
either take a word that gives the relationship subsisting between the two, or may select one that will indicate the 
relative ages. Measures and divisions of time are equally minuto and expressive. The language, thus' specific gives 
to the mind a readiness and oloarnoss of conception, whilst its terseness and philosophic idiom afford equal means of 
lucid utterance. (11) Roots. — The following aro a few of the common roots anfl words peculiar to Tamul : — (udu) 
clotho ; (edn) take ; (kodu) give ; (pa<fri) become, suffer, lie down ; (vidn) quit, leave; (pira) to bring forth, to be borh 
(Latin nano) ; (udfii) break; (yai) place: (p<5) go; (Mp) see'; (shey) do; (kal) learn: (kol) kill ; (shol) tell ; (nil) 
ptandj(vil) sell; (tin) oat: (ddu) run; (kafyu) tie ; (p&cju) sing; (pdcfu) put; (mudu) shut: (tira) open; (para) fly; 
(mara) forget ; (led,) watch ; (td) give j (tori) know ; (yd) come ; (avd) desire ; (luidi) drink ; (api) know. Some of the 
common nouns are : (tarai) earth, (Latin terra) ; (vdn) sky, heaven; (vazhj) way, (Latin vid) ; (dp) man; (pen) woman 
(English hen) ; (magan) son ; (magaj) daughter ; (talai) head ; (mfiuji) face ; (leap) eye ; (pal) teoth ; (nd) tongue • 
(xipal) body ; (uyir) life ; (kdl) foot , (kai) hand ; (pasi) hunger ; (ndyipu) sun ; (nilfi) moon ; (aram) virtue ; (maram) 
vioe. Tamul is called by old writers the Malabar language. The word Tamul or Tamizh signifies ‘ sweetness ’ or 
* melodiousness ’ intimating the high estimation in which this language is held. As pronoupced Jay the middle classes 
it is decidedly euphonious. The characters are read from left to right, as in English and other European tongues. 
Winslow’s Tamil) Dictionary contains 67,452 words. In natjve books the words are printed without separation, certain 
letters being altered, omitted, or doubled, according to the connection; thus (vandu irukkirdn), ‘ I havp come,’ becomes 
^vandirukkipdn) ; (shollp pdndn), ‘he went to tell,’ bepomes (shollppp6ndn) f (kadal tirai), ‘’yyave of the sea,’ becomes 
(kaejarrirai) j and so on. c And ’ is expressed by the addition of (um) to the various nouns, like the ‘ que ’ 
subjoined to the last of two nouns in Latin; as (kuthiraiyum manithanum), ‘the horse and the man.’' There is no 
definite article in the language ; but (oru) — ‘ one ’ is used for tho indefinite article ‘ a.’’ To denote quotation, the 
.conjunction f that ’ is not used, but (en?u), ‘saying;’ thus, ‘hq said that he wopld pomp’ would he expressed as, 
‘ I will come, saying, he said.’ There is a set of onomatopoeic words much uspd in 'Tamul, expressing by their 
pound alone the idea intended. Thus a Tanaulian says, he walks (tagtag), that is to say stepping ’ heavily. He 
walks (tatlakkapittakka), that is, tottering. In English have boen adopted several words of Tamul origin. Cigars 
are called cheroots, from the Tamul (shurulfcu), a rqll ; cot, occasionally used for ‘ a small bed,’ is from the Tamul 
(kaj?iil). ' ’ ' 1 ' 
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XXVII, also gives an account of Tamil! orthography, mainly from the point of view 
of transcription into the European characters. Vol. II, App. XXVIII, explains 
the letter Lp , one of the most characteristic points in Dravidian orthography. Vol. 
II, Appendix XXIX, is introduced to show the greatest extent to which Brah- 
mins have succeeded in Aryanizing the local geographical names [ 15 ]. The example 
taken is from Tanjore, where the Aryan influence has been greatest; and it appears 
that 75 per cent, of the places have pure Tamul names, 13 per cent, have pure 
Sanscrit names, and 12 per cent, have mixed names. In some parts of the 
country there is no Sanscrit element in the geographical nomenclature. V oh II, 
App. XXX, gives a key to the way in which the indigenous geographical names 
are constructed. Vol. II, App. XXV, is a general comparative Dravidian 
vocabulary. Vol. II, App. XVIII and App. XIX contain the Dravidian printed 
and written characters. The vernacular characters are not convenient. A fluent 
reader is almost unheard of, nor is it possible to write rapidly without falling into 
error. The greatest difficulty however occurs in the art of printing. .Founts of 
type are required containing from 700 to 1,000 letters, simple and compound, 
for each language. The cost of preparing such a fount, and the difficulty with 
which a compositor lias to contend in having so many objects before him are an 
impediment to the dissemination of vernacular literature. The future of the 
vernacular characters cannot be foreseen. 

37. The literature of the Dravidian authors is separated by them into two 
great divisions; Ilakkanam or the art of writing elegantly, and Ilakkiyam or elegantly 


PU Note on Inferences to jib drawn from Tamul Ctbochiai'Iiical Names— (1) Topagraplvy.— That a country 
has many rivers and canals may to inforrod ty tho froquoncy of tho following adjuncts moaning rivor, canal, &c. (&r) 

or (fipu), (k61), (kftjwi), (vdyklciil), (vo^df). That it is highly cultivated with rice- fields, gardens, groves and planta- 
tions, by tho following (ahoy), (kollai), (nmruthur),- (nolliir), (pulam), (piix.uj.i), (tdppu), (vanam), (vayal), (v61i). 

That tho country is low and flat, by tliu frequency of tho following (lcarai), (kdttagnm), (kusshi), (nuithagu), (pafiugai), 
(pall am), (paravai), (vayal), (ve]i). That thoro aro no hills, mounds, or rocks, hy tho g (in oral absence of names 
signifying hill, &c. (asalam), (kiri), (ku^pu), (malai), (kal), (kararfu), (kunnam), (nffifiu), (pdrai), (papambu), (tiijal), 
(tit^u), &o. That thoro is an absence of tanks and rosorvoirs by the abaonco of the following names moaning tank, 
reservoir, &e, :—(c tidal), (eri), (kamm&y), (kupun), (kufc(ai), (samuttimm), (taddgam), (tfiAgal), (umi.ii). (2) Population.— 
The prosenoo or proponderance of Brahmin inlluonco will ho shown hy tho following adjuncts (dgaram), (akkirdram), 
(aiyan), (isuvara), (kdvil), (mafigalam), (pdppan), (Porumdl), (puram), (suvdmi), (tiru). Also hy familiar Brahminical 
proper names, for instance (Shandirappdtlii), (Tlari^aiuliranathi), (Kdppdlappuram), (Kalliydimppumm), (Kiruttepfip- 
puram) for (Krishnapumm), (Lvnttdlam), (MugdthdvippaUai.mm), (Magfilifigam), (pfippandsam) or (pdvavindsi) , (PorunifiJ), 
(pudbnvanam), (Ragunflthappurain), (UdmusuvAmi), (Rdmosuvaram) also called (Tiruva lidmesuvaram), (Rangandthap- 
puram), (tiom&ravarappuram), (Shirivangam), (tongdsi), (tiruppdltturai tiruppu vanam), (vdthdrapiyam), many of which 
aro to ho found in tho most fertile parts of Southern India, in tho groat rivor basins and deltas where tho chief Brahmin 
communilios aro found, in Tinnovelly and Mudura, and on tho rivors Tambrapurny, Voigay, and Cauvory. 
(3) Iteligion. — Names connootod with tho cow point to tho worship of that animal; examples aro (i ttakiyiir), 
(Avoir), (Kdppdlasamuttiram), (lcdmal), (K6vindakkur)i), (k6vto), (pat(asuvarain). A rolic of tho former prevalence of 
troo and sorpont worship is to bo found in tlio remarkable group of Naga names, which runs in a lino from N agave 
and Negnpatam on tho coast as far inland as Triohinopoly. Sorpont names aro as follows : — (ndgni), (ndgakkut)i), 
(ndgaldr), '(ndgalppundi), (ndgamaiigalam), (NAganAthasAmi), (ntigandi), (ndgappattapam), (Nagardsappuram), (ndgdttiir), 
(Ndgesuvaratn), and jnAgtir), also (pAniapi), (pdmban6<Jai), and (pannataru). Some of these names may howovor perhaps 
he traced to tho Tamul (ndngal), a plough. Sacred troo namos aro : — (dluiiguqli), (dlattur), (arasiir), (atti-dtti), 
(kathambdr), (tulasippattanam), (vannippaffii), (vdmbukknrli), and (vilvandr), _ &o. Tho religion of tho masses 
of tho people is shown in such words as the following (Aiyandr), (amman), (Kd]i), (Kdttdn), (Kdttdri), (Mdri), (ndga), 
(Porumdl), (Pifidri), (Pillaiydr), (Shfittan), (Shi van). The devil (pdy) worship that is common amongst the lowest tribes 
of tho south, the Shaunaur, for instance, is shown hy such words as (asura), (rdkkatha), (pisdoha). Tho villages of tho 
lower orders are indicated hy such names as (shdri), (kueji), (pattu), (pe$ai), (dr), (volij, &c. Tho propondoranoo of 
an agricultural over a military population will ho shown hy the absonco of (kottai) fort and (pdlaiyam) fioT. Tho 
presonce of wild aboriginal and pastoral tribes is shown hy names, such as (ifiaiyan), (kaijaiyan), (kupumban), (lcu?u- 
van), (o(4an), (par aiyan), (paravan), (valaiyan), (vdijan), &o. (pattanam,) frequent^ on the shore of Palk’s Bay 
to tho south of Point Calimero, gives way to (pat(anacQeri) and (pattaqqAri) or (pattiepdri), on tho coast for 40 or 60 
miles to tho north of that point as the name for a coast village. On the north of the Coloroon tho commonest name for a 
fishing village on tho coast is (kuppam), which again is succeoded north of the Palaur hy (pdkkam). ( 4) The Vegetable 
Kingdom.— The following parts ox names derived from the vogetable kingdom will indicate probably a very primitive popula- 
tion:— (61) banyan, (arasu) peepal, (atti) fig, (dvdrai), (avuri) indigo, (elumi^ai) lemon, (dy;am) date, (Havana)., (iluppai), 
(inji) ginger, (kA<j<;An) , (karumbu) sugar-cane, (kattiri) egg-plant, (md) mango, (manjal) turmeric, (ndval), (nel)rico, (nupa), 
(pdlai) , (panai) palmyra, (parutti) cotton-plant, (pirambu) oane, (puji) tamarind, (tdmarai) lotus, (tennai) cocoanut, (tulasi) 
toolseo, (tuvarai) lentil, (vauni), (vdlam) thorn, (vdmbu) noem-tree, (vild) cratseva-religiosa, (vilvam) Bael. (6) The 
Animal Kingdom. — The same may he said of the following parts of names from the animal kingdom : — (d) cow, (ddu) sheep, 
(dnai) elephant, (erumai) buffalo, (kappi) monkey, (kapaivdn) white ant, (k<5) cow, (kokku) crane, (mdn) deer, (mayil) peacock, 
(ndg) snake, (nari) fox or jackal, (puli) tiger, and (punai) cat. (sheri), (totfii), (kdvil), (kuppai), (kuppam), (pdkkam), 
(pdlaiyam), (puram), (vddi) and (valasai) are the commonest affixes to the proper names of villages and hamlets in the 
Tamul country. (A 11 ), (dri), (kundarn), (kdl), (kujam), (kuttai), (samuttiram), and (vdykkdl) are common affixes meaning 
rivor, lake, pond, tank, and channel or canal, (kal), (karadu), (kunnam), (meefu), . (pfipai), (papambu), (tidal), (tRlu), 
mean rock, mound, hillock, mount ; and (kiri), (kunpu) and (malai) mean hill, mountain. (6) Analysis of the method of 
Sanscritning Dravidian names. — This happens in four ways, 11 a.” By an alteration of the whole name. (Tdlavrinda) 
translated from (Panaikkadu) , “palmyra grove; ” (Va|4rapya) translated from (Alangdcfu), “banyan-grove;" 
(Bala puri) translated from (Koqiji) or Cochin meaning “ a girl ; ” (Kdncbipura) wrongly transliterated from (Kanji) or 
Conjeveram. “b.” By a partial translation of the last part of a compound word, which last part means town, village, 
mountain, &c. (Eonkanapura) for (KonkanahaUi) . “ e." By a change of Dravidian names tho meaning of which was 

unknown to the Aryans, so as to render them conformable to the Aryan mythological system. (PAudya) and so a 
derivation from (PAndu) for the Tamul (PAndiyan) ; (RAshtra) from (Ratta) or (Roddi) ; (Mahdbalipura) from (Mdmal- 
laipura). “ d.” By the substitution of an entirely new name, the first part of which is the name of the god worshipped, 
and the second part (at’hala) or some equivalent word. Examples of this are common. 
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written works. The first comprises all works on grammar ; including logic, prosody 
rhetoric, and the nigantoos or dictionaries. The second includes all approved 
poetical compositions, whether original or translated. Ilakkiyam is composition 
constructed on the principle of the Ilakkanam. This Ilakkanam is treated under 
five heads. The section on letters constitutes that part of grammar which deals 

P aD J e ’ ord n er , ongm 9 form, quantity, and combination of letters; 

1 their initials, finals, meaials, and substitutes. The section on words treats of 
the four parts of speech, namely noun, verb, particles, and adjectives. This includes 
etymology and syntax. The third section is matter ; or the mode in which by 
writing words, a discourse is formed. This section treats of amplification, of the 
passions and affections of the mind which act internally on man, and of things 
belonging to the external world. Versification contains the Ws of prosody! 
Embellishment is the European rhetoric. There are many Teloogoo teecas on 
Sanscrit grammars ; that is to say, verbal glossaries to illustrate the meaning, with 
verbal translation sometimes added. Eor the old Andhra language the work of 
Canva is lost, and the work of Nannayya Bhatt, with a number of explanatory com- 
ments, is now the standing authority. The chief of these comments are the Baula 
Saraswateeyam, and Ahobala Panditeeyam, with the Appacaveeyam. The result of 
Nannayya s work was to strain the simple, mellifluous language, in fitting it to 
a Sanscrit frame. In Tamul the native grammars which are independent of 
Sanscrit, are more abundant. The first reduction of the language to rule is ascribed 
to Agastva ; who has as much laid to his account in the south as has Vyausa in the 
north Agastva s grammar is lost; and probably it did not extend beyond the 
ormulation of written characters, . with a few rules. His disciple, whose name is 
unknown, composed the Tolgauppiam or ancient poem, which is the real foundation 
of lamul grammar ; an elaborate s ork, and understood by few. This work was 
abiidged m the Nunnool, which is the usual authority now referred to and on 
which many minor works have been founded. Indeed for logical arrangement and 
comprehensive brevity the Nunnool stands conspicuous among the grammatical 
treatises of all nations. The term Nunnool, literally fair thread, corresponds to the 
Trench, term Belles Lettres or to the Latin term Litterse Humaniores. In Canarese 
there are teecas on Sanscrit works ; but only one original Canarese grammar by 
Ivesava, entitled ' Shabdamanidarpana or mirror of word jewels. In Malayalam 
there is no native grammar, and the country is reckoned by native authorities as 
one of the districts in which an impure or provincial Tamul is spoken. The basis 
of the Malayalam language is low Tamul; and it assumes a special form by having 
distinct characters moulded on the Granta letters, and by being largely interspersed 
With Sanscrit. The leading lexicographical work for the Dravidian languages 
is the San sci it Amaracosha, by Amarasimha, a Jeina; which has a number of 
comments, with translations into Teloogoo, Canarese and Malayalam. There are 
other lexicons formed on somewhat artificial principles ; as for instance for words 
of one lottei or two letters, for words having only dual meaning, and for words of 
many meanings. _ There is also a lexicon of materia medica. The Tamul' Nigan- 
too, also by a Jeina, is an old and standard work, which survived the extermination 
of the Jeinas, as did the Amaram ; and the preservation of both is ascribed to 
miracle. Under the head of Ilakkiyam, the Dravidians have epic, lyric, ethic, 
dramatic, scientific, and philosophic pieces ; but of these by far the most important 
are the ethic. The principal epic is the Bamayana of Cumban. Of the lyric style 
the following is a specimen. In the Neishadam, it is said of Camay anty, that when 
Brahma had created her, her form had only one rival in the universe, the moon 
itself. But Brahma determining that every beauty should centre in Damayanty, 
took a handful of beauty from the face of the moon, and threw it into that of 
Damayanty. The deformity is still apparent in the planet. In the reign of Vam- 
shashekhara of the Paundy kingdom was founded the Madura college, for the 
cultivation of the Tamul language and literature. This was then the most celebrated 
seat of learning in Hindostan, and its forty-eight Shangattaur or professors have 
made a great ethical style. The Cooral of Tiroovulloovar is the most venerated 
and popular book south of the Godavery. Auveiyaur is the Dravidian Sappho, 
though with a graver theme. The Parnassus of the Dravidians is Pothiyamullay, 
near Cape Comorin. The minor rules to which all Dravidian poetry must be 
conformed are remarkable. Letters are divided into classes, which are divine. 
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Both classes and letters have their proper place. Some are propitious, some are 
not so. A poem should always begin with a fortunate syllable. In writing lam- 
poons, the reverse ; and if a poet wishes ill to any one he employs bad letters. 
Cumban killed a king by this method. The measures of poetry are very varied, 
and the Tamul venbah is as composite as the Italian sonnet. The shloca is not 
Dravidian but Sanscrit. The rules of ceesure are just. _ The rhyming syllable is 
generally the second syllable of the first foot. Alliteration is frequent. Here it 
should be noted that European poetry is designed for perusal in the cabinet, but this 
for public recitation. Hence the attention paid to classes of letters, and to the 
flow of sounds without hiatus. There are very few original dramatic compositions 
in the Dravidian languages. But all the celebrated Sanscrit pieces are translated; 
even the Prabodhachandrodaya, a Yedantio drama, much resembling Bunyan’s 
Holy War. Portions of these are sometimes acted at weddings. When a nautch 
is given a simple Tamul drama is occasionally performed. It is constructed so 
as to be recited by one person ; though containing a variety of incidents and afford- 
ing scope for powers of elocution and mimicry. The most popular of these is 
known as Ammaulbhaunam, There are treatises on arithmetic, logic, architecture 
and astronomy ; but nothing of importance. Those which come under the head of 
geometry relate really to land-measuring. Tamul however abounds in medical 
works. As to the various and minute appointments of the sacerdotal law, those 
run as a tissue through the whole literature. They have uot been much translated 
into the vernaculars, but they are too important in practice for mention not 
to be made of them here. The Menoo smrity, or Institutes of Menoo, are obsolete 
in the present age. The code by Paraushara, as expressly designed for the Kaliyoog, 
has superseded it, The code of Yajnavalcya is of high authority, in brief Sanscrit 
apothegms. The paraphrase on this code by Vignauneshwara, known as tho 
Vignauneshwaryam, is a standing authority in the southern part of the Peninsula. 
The Smrity Chandrica, and the Pratauparoodreeyam, are of authority and use in 
the Teloogoo country. Hindoo law is usually divided into three khan dams, or 
parts ; the acharya or sacerdotal, vyavahaura or secular, and prayaschitta or penal, 
The secular Hindoo law proceeds on the principle that the king sits personally in 
judgment, with his minister as oliief adviser. The question whether real property 
is temporal or spiritual with which the native law treatises open, is determined 
in favor of the latter view ; because a son acquires a right of inheritance not from 
birth solely, but from setting fire to the funeral pyre of his father. On this was 
founded formerly one of the most solid pillars of Brahminical authority; one who 
had lost his caste could not discharge that last duty, and by consequence could not 
inherit ancestral property. The Dravidians proper do not pay much attention to this 
view. The philosophical works are numerous. Besides the Vedantic works, such 
as the Bhagavatgeeta, the Vaushishta, the Mahavaukya, and the Oopanisliads, the 
Sheiva Augamas have been translated into Tamul. The most popular, religious 
book of the Veishnavas is the Tiroovyemozhy, containing hymns of praise in honour 
of Yishnoo, which are recited in temples by the South Indian Brahmins instead of 
the Sanscrit Yedic hymns. The counterpart of this amongst the Sheivas is the 
Tiroovausagam, consisting of hymns in praise of Shiva, sung in his temple by 
Sheiva Bandaurams [ 1C ]. ’ 


p«] Sketch History of Dravidian Literature. — Tamul. — Tamul literature is tlie oldest among tho Dravidian 
languages. To tho sage Agastya (of unknown date) are attributed not only tho formation of the alphabet and the first 
treatise upon grammar, hut also a number of treatisos on various scionees. But nothing authentic survives from such 
an ancient time. Tho oldest extant Tamul grammar is called the “ Tolgauppiam,” that is to say, “ tho ancient book.” 
Such a work must have been preceded by centuries of literary culture, as it lays down rules for different lands of 
poetical compositions, deduced from examples furnished by tho best authors whoso works were then in existence. Its 
date however cannot he fixed. Next come the “ Cooral ” of Tiroovulloovar and tho “ Chintaumany,” when Tamul 
literature reaohed the summit of its perfection, but oven now their dato oannot bo fixed with certainty. Tho Cooral 
means ‘ short lines ' and consists of 1,300 verses, each of two lines, on the three subjocts of virtue, woalth, and_ love. 
The C hin taumany, a brilliant epic poem, was somewhat later than the Oooral. About the same time as the Ohintau- 
many appeared the oldest classical dictionary of the Tamul language, called the Divaucnram, a work ascribed to Shen- 
danaur, a member of the Madura college. The “ Shilapadicauram ” may be mentioned here as one qf tho five ancient 
classic poems. At the same time as Tiroovulloovar, flourished Auvefyaur, who is reputed somewhat doubtfully to. have 
been his sister, and whose moral apothegms are of a high order. There is another work (probably written about the 
same period) called the “ Mauladiyaur,” whioh is a collection of 400 epigrams on moral subjocts by as many authors. 
In this period may also he placed the most celebrated and authoritative of Tamul grammars, the Nunnool of Pavanandy. 
The Tamul version of the Bamayana by Cumban is an imitation ratber than a translation of the Sanscrit poem. Two 
jarge collections of hymns breathing an eminently religious spirit belong to the period of tho Sheiva revival (about 
the end of the eighth century A.D.). Their titles are Tiroovauchagam by Maunicavausagar and Devauram by Nyanna 
Shambandhar and two other devotees. The Veishnava revival, the date of which is about the same as that of the 
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38. As above mentioned, of Kolarian languages [ 17 ] occupying an area, the only 
representatives are the Sowrah and Gradabah of G-anjam [ 1S ] ; and of an Aryan 
language occupying an area, the Ooriyah is the only representative^ 9 ]. 


Sheiva, is also commemorated by numerous hymns, which are included in the Naulayiraprabandham (the book of 4,000 
hymns). After a long period of inactivity probably nearly two centuries there was again a literary revival. The most 
celebrated poet of this period was Athiveerarama Pandiyan, a king of the eleventh century whose real name was Vallabha 
Deva. He wrote the “Neishadam,” a version of the story of Nala, and the “ Causicaundam.” His best work is a small 
poem called the “ Yettivergay.” Probably most of the medical treatises were composed in this period, and also most, 
of the compositions included in the list of Tamul “ Minor Poets.” The compositions of the so-called Siddhar school 
may he placed at a later date. The most striking is the “ Shivavaucyam ” or “ Words about God.” The Jesuit 
missionary, Robert de Nobili, who lived and preached at Madura towards the commencement of the seventeenth century, 
was a distinguished Tamul scholar. Among his works may be mentioned Nyaunopadesham Khaundam * Book of 
Spiritual Instruction’; Satyavedalacshanam 'The Nature of the True Veda’; Jesoonautharcharitram 'History of 
Jesus Christ ’ ; and a Tamul and Portuguese dictionary. During the last and present centuries, which may be styled 
the modern period, books, though generally of little value, are exceedingly numerous. Among them may be mentioned 
the “ Prabhoosingaleelah ” (a translation of the Oanarese), and a small ethical treatise called the “ Neetinerivilacam.” 
The two chief poets of this period are Tayoomaunavar and the celebrated Beschi, a missionary priest of the Jesuit 
order, who acquired an extraordinary knowledge of Tamul. Pattanattpilleiyaur may also deserve a passing notice. 
Beschi’s chief poetical work is the Tembauvany. He also wrote several minor pooms of great merit, such as the 
4 Kittairiyammaul,’ or ‘ Life of Queen Catherine of Portugal’; the ' Tirchauvaloorcalambam,’ &c. Among his prose 
works may be mentioned the ' Vediyaroloocam,’ a series of considerations touching the duties of one oalled to an 
apostolic life; the ‘ Paramaurtagoorookathay ’ or ‘ Talo of the Foolish Priest and his Disciples’; a commentary in 
Tamul and Latin on the ‘Cooral’; some controversial works; a Tamul grammar; various dictionaries; and avast 
quantity of miscellaneous works. The whole of the above works are written in the highly artificial Shen TamuL 
This species of literary style is poculiar to the Dravidian languages. It may embody some of the peculiarities of the 
ancient language spokon at the time whon it was produced, but it is not considered to be to any great extent typical of 
it. The moclorn Tamul talked by the vulgar is probably more near to anoient Tamul than is the Shen Tamul poetical 
stylo. In the present century a sound proso stylo first appeared. This is in the Oodoon Tamul of the grammarians, 
that is to say, the common or current tongue rejected by the poets. The reputed originator of the style is Taundava 
Roya Moodelliar, the author of tho Tamul proso version of the Puuehatantram. It is deserving of notice that allitera- 
tion is a feature of Dravidian poetry, as it is of Welsh. The chief peculiarity of Dravidian rhyme consists in its seat 
being at tho beginning of the line, the consonant which intervenes between the first two vowbIb in a line rhyming with 
another consonant similarly placed. Well-known books by foreigners in Shen Tamul are : — “ Shen Tamul Grammar of 
0. J. Beschi, tho Jesuit, 1744, translated by B. G. Babington ;” “ Clavis sublimioris Tamulioi idiomatis,” published at 
Tranqnobar, in 1876. And in Codoon, Tamul : — “ Grammaire Framjaise-Tamoule,” published at Pondicherry, in 1863, 
by a French priest, tho Abbo Dupuis; “Outline of Tamul Grammar” from the Bibliotheca Tamulica of 0. Graul; 
“ Tamul Dictionary,” by Dr. M. Winslow, published at Madras, in 1862; and “ Dictionnaire Fra^ais-Tamoul, par 
deux Missionairos Apostoliques,” published at Pondicherry. The latter is the best work of its kind. There is no 
useful English-Tamul Dictionary. That of the Jaffna mission in Ceylon is the best, but it is highly pedantic, and 
scarcely representative of South Indian Tamul. The Rev. P. Poroival haB published a small English-Tamul Dictionary. 
Dr. G. IJ. Pope’s different manuals are of practical valuo. Tho best reading book is Beschi’B “ Story of Gooroo Para- 
maurtan,” wbioh has appeared in numerous ediLions at Pondicherry. Tamul has an important Christian literature, at 
tho head of which may be placed tho translation of the Biblo and of 369 ohurch hymns. The best translation of the 
Bible is that of tho Missionary Fabricius, but thore are also three others. There are several Tamul newspapers and 
an immense quantity of Tamul tracts. The Christian Vernaoular Education Society printed between 1862 and 1871 
1,088,320 Tamul school-books, and other works printed during these years (without counting the productions of the 
Biblo Society) amount to more than 4 million copies, a muoh groater number than any other language in India can 
claim. (2) Tklooooo.— The earliest writer on Toloogoo grammar is said to have been a sage called Oanva, living 
at tho court of a king Andhra Roya, ou the banks of the Godavery. The date of this Andhra Roya is unknown, and 
his narao doos not occur in any inscription or list. Ho is howovor worshipped as a deity at Chicacole. This work, if it 
ever existed, is now lost, and the oldest extant work on Teloogoo grammar (written in Sanscrit) is the work of a 
Brahmin called Nannaya Bhatt, in tho reign of Vishnoovardhana, of the Chalookya dynasty, whose probable date is 
tho twelfth century A.D. Tlio same Nannayya is said to be tho author of a portion of the Teloogoo version of the 
Mahabharat, which is looked upon as the standard of Toloogoo poetry. With the exception of a few works composed 
towards tho end of tho twelfth contury, noarly all the Teloogoo works now extant were writton in the fourteenth and 
subsequent centuries. A large collection of popular aphorisms on religious and moral subjocts attributed to the poet 
Vaumana dato from about the beginning of the eighteenth century. Among foreigners who have contributed to 
Teloogoo literaturo may he mentioned Mossrs. Campbell, Brown, Morris and others- The first two named have 
published Teloogoo grammars and dictionaries. (3) Canahese— Jains— The originators of Canarese literature were the 
Jains or Joinas. Their works probably date bade as far as the fourth century A.D. The following are some of the 
scientific Jeina works in Canarese. Naugavurma’s ‘ Chandas’ or prosody ; this is the only standard work on prosody 
in Oanarese. Naugavurma’s ‘ Oauvyauvalocana,’ a comprehensive treatise on the rules of poetry. Naugavurma’s 
Nigantoo, a Sanscrit- Canarese Yooabulary. Salwa’s ‘ Rasaratnaucara,’ a treatise on poetry and dramatic composition, 
professedly based on Naugavurma, Hemachandra, and others. Kosava’s Shabdamanidarpana, or grammar of the Oanarese 
language (litorally 4 jewel-mirror of words’); this is complete and anthoritativo and is the only true standard work 
not merely for the anoient Canaxose language, but also for all the niceties of the present form. Kesava or Kesirajah may 
perhaps bo placed about 1170 A.D. He was the son of Mallicarjoona. His mother was the daughter of a poet called 
Somanobauna, a teacher among some Oshatriya people of the Yadava race. He himself was a poet as well as a gram- 
marian There were grammars before the Shabdamanidarpana, but not of a comprehensive nature. To some extent 
TCesava consulted Paniny’s Sanscrit grammar. The principal commentator of this work is named Nishtoorasanjayya. The 
followhS words have been added by some scholiast at the end of each chapter :-“It is an arrow for doubts concern- 
int? tho Words sprung from tho minds of persons versed in grammar : agreeable and well-read persons approaoh it j it 
is free from deficiencies, and has been composed by the excellent poet Kesirajah who is a teacher to instruct m the 
characteristics of Oanarese.” Besides the Shabdamanidarpana Kesava wrote : a Cholapaulacachantra or history of 
the Ohola kings ; a 4 Prabodhachandra ’ or moon of knowledge, a philosophical treatise; and a ‘Soobadraharna and 
a ‘ Kirauta,’ these two being books on Pooranic tales. Among his predecessors m the art of poetry Kesava mentions the 
following ten Gaiaga, Goonanandy, Manasija, Asaga, Chandrabhatta, Goonavurma, Shreevijaya, Honna, Hampa, and 
® m*. _ .-.-j. j.i l.i nwn t-.i-noin rp. Dftvnttam a’ s ‘ Naunaurtaratnaucara 


Sooianotamsa. The work of these and othors he made the basis of his own treatise, . 

J — ■■ - ~ 5-.ii- -it — - — - « A few sectarian works of the Jemas are the following. 


Devottama’s 

.e./'a collection of Sanscrit words that have various meanings. 

Naugaohandra’s 4 Jinamoonitanaya’ (that is to say, 4 0 son of tne oema sage j, wiese ™ w,™ w.™ ™ 

verse concludes ; this is an exposition of virtue according to the Jemas. Shastrasaura, propounding Jemas views oppose^ 
to Brahminism. Vrittavilausa’s ‘ Dharmapareeoshah,’ a confutation of Brahmimcal tenets. The ^ two fo owing aio 
Valuable commentaries. A commentary on the ‘ Amaracosha,’ or Sanscrit vocabulary called Nauoharajeeya. A commen- 
tary on Halayoodha’s dictionary, the ‘ Abidhaunaratnamaulah. (4) Ungay eta . ~ The followers of the Lmgayet sect have 
cultivated Canarese poetry to a very considerable extent. The following are Canarese Lmgayet works. The ‘ Shataca < 
of Somoshwara, who lived in the time of the Ballaula kings ; it consists of moral reflections. Bheema s Basava Poorana, 
a translation of a Sanscrit or Teloogoo work ; it contains legends regarding Basava, minister of Bqjala king of Calyauna- 
f.Uo Tr.rmD-n, Bn dra, and the founder of this sect. Yiroopauosha s Channabasava Poorana, finished A.D. 1585; 


poora on the Toongabudxa and the founder of this sect 
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89. The remaining languages are occasional, or in other words sporadic. 
Hindostany, or the Deccany form of Hindostany, is the language of the Mussalmans 
of this Presidency ; exclusive of the Moplahs whose language is Malayalam, 


it contains the legend of Ckannabasava, a near relation and fellow laborer of Basava’s. Singiraja’s * Malabasava Poorana’ 
much resembling the two preceding Pooranas 3 the date is about 1585 A.D. Tota Arya’s ‘ Shabdamanjary,’ or 
vocabulary of 4 tadbhavas ’ (words assimilated from Sanscrit) and old Canareso words. Linga’s 4 Kabbigarakoipicly, 5 (the 
poet’s vade mecum) a vocabulary. Kavibomma’s Ckatooranjyanigliantoo,’ another vocabulary. Chikkananjesa’s story 
of the poet Eaghava, who died before 1369 A.D. 4 Prabkoolingaleeley,’ author uncertain, being the legend of Alama- 
prabhoo, a principal teacher in Basava’s time. * Prowdkarajakathay,’ i.e., stories told to king Prowdha of Vijianuggor, to 
convince him of the truth of Lingavantism ; the author was Adrisha, son of Annappa of Collapoora. ‘ Akandoshwara- 
vachana,’ a treatise setting forth the specific Lingayet tenets and ceremonies 5 it is also oallod the ‘ Shatstalavichaurana,’ 
(observances under six topics) : six was a sacred number with the Lingayets. The 4 Brahmottarakhanda ’ of the 1 Scanda- 
poorana ’ ; tales of Shiva, translated from the Sanscrit after the time of the poet Eaghava. Shadacshavideva’s Eajasholc- 
haravilausa,’ i,e., a legend regarding some episodes in the life of the Chola king Eajashekhara, finished A.D. 1657. This 
author stands probably the highest among Canarose poets. His diction however is somewhat too flowery and verbose. 
The language is difficult, but a model of exactness. (5) Sheiva works . — The following are Sheiva works, the authors 
being probably Brahmins of the Aradhya or lingam-wearing sect. ‘ Bhactirasauyana,’ by Sahajaunanda, roliglous poetry. 
‘ Anoobhavaumrita,’ by Shreeranga a pupil of the preceding, being a popular treatise on Yedantist philosophy. 4 Ohirla- 
naudauuoabhavasaura,’ by Ohidananda 3 on Vodantism. 4 Nyaunasindhoo,’ a Yedantist treatise by Ohidanandauvadhoota 
pupil of the preoeding. 4 Vivaicaohintaumany,’ by Nijagoonaskivayogy, on mattors regarding the Nigama and Augama 
doctrines. Sarvajna’s 4 Padas ’ 3 aphorisms. Maugaraja’s 4 Nigantoo,’ or dictionary. Eeswararavy’s 4 Kavijihvaubandaua 
a treatise _ on metrios. (6) Veishnava works.— The Yeisbnava works are of comparatively little interest, as with 
the exception of the 4 Dausarapadas ’ they are mere translations of, or free extracts from, Pooranio works. The principal 
are the following. Joiminy’s 4 Bhaurata,’ translated by Lacshmoesha, son of Annama of the Bharadwaja family living in 
Devanoor, a town of Mysore, professes to be a translation of the 4 Ashwamodhaparva ’ or horse sacrifice chapter of a work 
by Joiminy Moony; that sage is supposed to have given this description of Dkarmaraja’s liorso sacrifice to king Jana, 
mejaya ; a very classical work. The 4 Maliabharat,’ ton chapters of that work translated by Coomauravyausa 3 
this work is not very classical. The 4 Eamayana,’ translated by a Brahmin under the assumed name of Comaura, 
valmeeky; tho same remark applies to this. The 4 Bhagavata Poorana’ translated by Chautoovittalananta, 
4 J aganautavijaya ’ by Eoodra, containing stories in honor of Krishna, taken from the Yishnoopoorana. 4 Krishna- 
leelabhyoodaya,’ taken from the Bhagavata Poorana, by Yoncaya Arya ; a similar work. 4 Haribacbirasauyana.’ by 
Ohidananda j a philosophical treatise. The 1 Dausarapadas * popular songs by ‘Krishna’s sorvants ’ in honor of 
their master 3 the authors are various. 4 Krishna charitra,’ or history of Krishna, by Canacadausa. Among Canarose 
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of whioh the former has since been revised by the Eev. D. Sanderson 5 4 An Elementary Grammar' oTThe” Cannada 
qr Canarose Language,’ by tho Eev. T. Hodson, published at Bangalore in 1864 ; an 4 English-Oanarose ’ Dictionary 
by Mr, John Garrett, Direotor of Publio Instruction in Mysore, published at Bangalore in 1865 5 and a 4 Skotcli 
of old Oanarese Grammar in Canarose ’ by the Eov. G. Wurth, published in 1866. A new Oanarese-English 
Dictionary is m preparation by the Eev- E. Kittel of Mercara, the Editor of the 4 Shabdamanidarpana ’ and 4 Nauga- 
yurina’s Ohandas.’ (8) Malayalam. — The oldest written remains of tho Malayalam language are inscriptions on copper 
Next in antiquity comes the Eamacharitra. The bulk of the other groat classical poems, the translated Eamayana* 
Maliabharat and the Pooranas are tho work of Toonchatta Eamaunooja, generally known as Toonchatla Ezhoottatclian* 
who was bom about 1580 at Tricandiyore some twenty-five miles south-east of Calicut. Malayalam poetical literature 
is divided mto two great classes, tho first intended merely for general reading, and tho second for special purposos 
Under the first head comes the class of poems commonly called Kilipantt (or 44 Parrot-song”) so called from its intro ^ 
ductory invocation to the bird of the goddess of learning. The Manipravaulam Slilocas are also included under tho first 
head. 4 Manipravaulam” means a string of gems, and this stylo of poem receives the name from being composed 
in a mixture of Malayalam and Sanscrit. The second class of poems includes tho 44 Toollals ” (literally Dances) 
which are generally sung to the aocompaniment of music, pantomime and dancing. The North Malabar Teoyar 
use these at marriage and other festive processions. The first and most distinguished writer of Toollals was 
Kalakatt Cooncha Numbiyanr, a native of Killoocoorishimangalam near Lukkidy. The Toollals aro as a rule based 
upon episodes of tho Bhaurata and Eamayana. They are divided into three classes, namely, the Wottam the 
Seetanoan and the Parayan ; but as the poems of the Wottam kind predominate, all such poems including those 
of the other classes are generally known as Wottam Toollals. The Wottam Toollal, as tho name indicates (Wottam 
meaning running’) consists of a varioty of rapid metros woll suited for amusing narratives. The pure Wottam 
Toollals are more vigorous _ than the Seetanoan, while the Parayan is the best adapted for the pathetio style. 
Oi the Wottam the following poems are still popular in the Malayalam-speaking provinces of Southern India - 
Kirautam, Kaurtaveeryarjoonavijavyam, Nalacharitam, Dhroovacharitam, Hitambavadham, Bakavadham, Krimoora- 
vadham, • boobkadraharanam, Booominiswayamvaram, Krishnarj oonavij ayam, Ahalyamoc§ham, Lankamardhanam 
Kalakeyavadham, Santaunagopaulam, Soondariswayambaram, Ac. Of the Seetanoan there are Krishnaleola Andacavad! 
ham, Oalyaunasaugandliicam, Bauliyooddham, &c., and of the Parayan there are Dacshayaugam, Sabhapravesham 
0 00m bJiacarnavadham, ^ haj endr amoesham, Poolindimoosham, Nalauyanicharitam, &c. The first nine of the Wottam 
Toollals m the above list and the four Seetancans are by Ooonoha Numbiyaur. Next in order of merit to Oooncha 
Numbiyanr is 1 Ampauyatt Panicar, a native of Ponnany, who is the author of the Krishnarj oonavijayam and the two 
following in the above list. It is worthy of remark that the Toollals form a pioce of poetry of whioh the other Dravidian 
dialects do not appear to possess specimens. The other subdivisions of the seoond class of Malayalam poetical literature 
are Tiroovautirapautt and Amaunapautt and Katakaly (Drama). Of these, in the first, Toonchatta Ezhoottatohan is uro- 
emment 3 in. the seoond, one of theEajahs of the now extinct dynasty of Cottauracaur, who lived some two centuries ago. 
JLhe poems called. Tiroovaptirapautt are sung by native women who standing in a circle mark the rhythm by clapping the 
hands and by motions of the feet. The metres in most cases are formed upon the Sanscrit metres. The most famous of 
t lese classes of poems are Toonchatta Ezhoobtatokan’s work in twenty-four different metres (henoe called 44 Iroovattnaul- 
ynttam or the Twenty-four Metres ”) 1 which has for its subject the history of Kama. There is an imitation of this 
work by Ooonoha Numbiyaur, which has the same name, hut deals with the history of Krishna as contained in tho Bhau- 
gavabam. But the most famous work of this kind is the 44 Patinaulvrittam,” or the Fourteen Metres), a poem in fourtoen 
(Efferent metres on Krishna’s embassy to Dooryodhana, part of the Maliabharat. Other well-known works are Tiroova? 

Tl ^ by 8 , 1 ? 1 tw ?, lve r ^?* res aiul ten ™® tre ® respectively. Tho Gottauraoanr Eajah above mentioned was the first 
Mai yalam dramatio writer. His works are eight plays based upon the Eamayana. Eama Yurmab, a renowned Maharajah 
pf Travancore who reigned from 1758 to 1798, was the author of seven dramatic plays based upon the Bliauratam. 
5 Y ^. a ^ ava ^ umbl 5 r . aiir J (a relation of Oooncha Numbiyaur) who lived about 100 years since translated the Shacoontalah of 
Calidass. This version is divided mto six parts, each for one night. Kallecoolangara Eaghava Bishaurady of Palgbaut 
a f a ^ a ti° Wer and contemporary with K. Eaghava Numbiyaur, is supposed by a few to be the author If the 
and t5l ^ 0 ^ anaky , a So °tram, while the authorship of the first is attributed by some to the celebrated 
Oooncha Numbiyanr. Of classical prose literature, the Malayalam language cannot be said to possess any beyond the 
Keralolputty, a short and very obscure chronicle of the earlier history* of Malabar. Of works by foreSers the best 
Z ^hose Dictionary and Grammar (Malayala Bhasba Vyaucaranam) afford valuable help 

in the study of the language. The latter work is in Malayalam, with English headings. Gundert and Garthwaite’s 
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and of tlie- Lubbays whose language is Tamul. There are in some districts 
immigrant Mussalmans who have forgotten Hindostany, and there are a few immi- 
grants other than Mussalmans who speak Hindostany as their native language ; 


Diglott Grammar (Malaya! am with an English translation) is a standard school-book. There is an English-Mala- 
yalam Dictionary by Bailey, and Grammars by Peet and by Spring ; but these are not as useful as they might be. 
Gundert’s Keralpazhay ama, a history of the Portuguese days on the western coast, is a very interesting work in a 
good style. There is a large Christian literature in Malayalam, both Protestant and Soman Catholic. The Mission 
of the latter church has a press at Veerapoly in Travancore from which a number of works have been issued, 
both seoular and religious. The Church Mission Press at Cottayam and the Basel Mission Press at Mangalore 
have published editions of the Bible, dictionaries, grammars, school-books, tracts, religious magazines, and works of 
general literature. The style of the Malayalam tracts published by the latter iB superior to that of most Vernacular 
tracts. Besides the written literaturo there exists in Malayalam a large number of Eolk-songs, A not inconsiderable 
collection of these has been made by the Basel Mission in Malabar. Dr. Gundort has given a specimen in his “ Kelappa 
of the Garden,” a Malayalam Romance and the Rev. Mr. Diez has given another in his “ Gottesurtheil.” Such popular 
ballads and romances are sung everywhere in the Malayalam country by boatmen and fishermen, by palanquin, 
bearers and labourers, by the women who plant and harvest the rice, and in fact by people of all castes and creeds, 
Much is improvised, but many songs are handed down orally from generation to generation. In Malabar particularly 
there are many popular ballads sung which refer to historical occurrences, suoh as the capture and destruction of the 
Chauliam fort near the Beypore river (1571) ; the first instance of capitulation on the part of the Portugusee in India ; 
and the history of the groat pirate-chief Ooonyauly, of Gottacal north of Oalicut, whose stronghold was stormed by 
the Portuguese in alliance with certain Nayar chiefs (1599). This Folk-song poetry is national in character and is 
spocially popular with the uncultivated masses ; but even Nayars have distinguished themselves in this form of composi. 
tion. As to form, the Folk-song poetry is quite inartificial ; as to metre, very unrestricted ; and as to language, as simple 
as possible, with but liltlo change from that of ordinary life. Sanscrit words occur only in the corrupted forms 
givon them by the uneducatod, The story developes itsolf slowly, in order that the hearer may not lose the thread, 
Nevertheless in the choice of the subject-matter and in the treatment, unmistakable poetic genius makes itself felt, 
(9) Too too. — This can hardly be said to possess any literature beyond a translation of the Bible, &c. There is 
“ A grammar of the Tooloo language,” by J. Brigel, published at Mangalore, in 1872, and a dictionary by Rev. J. F. A, 
Mannar is nearly ready. (10) Oodagqo or Coorg. — This has no literature. Mr. R. A, Cole has published “ An element, 
ary grammar of the Ooorg language,” at Bangalore, in 1807. The Rev. A. Graeter has published an “ Outline of Coorg 
grammar, with Coorg songs,” at Mangalore, in 1870. (11) Hill-tribe Languages. — Todah, Kotah, and Badagah have 

p.o literature. The Gospel of St. Luke has been translated into Badagah and lithographed at Mangalore (1852). 

[ 17 ] View oe the Kolarian Family of Languages. — The nine principal languages of the group lately called Kolarian 
are : — Santauleo, Moondaureo, Ho, Bhoomij, Korwa, Kliarria, Juang, Koorkoo, and Sowrah. Some of these are distin. 
guished from each other merely by dialectal differences. This group haB both the cerebral and dental letters. It bas 
aspirated forms which did not belong to early Dravidian. It contains a set of four sounds, perhaps peculiar to Santanlee, 
which have been called semi. consonants, as when followed by a vowel they become respectively g, j, d, and b. The 
gender of nouns is animate and inanimate, and is distinguished by a difference of pronouns, by a difference of suffix of 
a qualifying noun in the genitive relation (a noun in the genitive relation having a different sign according as the noun 
on which it deponds is animate or inanimate), and by a variation for gender in tbe verb. As instances of the variation 
of gender in the gonitivo suffix, there is in Santauloe (in-ren-hopon) = ‘ my son,’ but (in-ak-orak) = ‘ my house.’ There ig 
no distinction of sex in the pronouns, but only a distinction for tho grammatical animate and inanimate genders. Of tbe 
demonstrative pronouns in Santauleo, seven end in (i) for tho animate, and Beven in (a) for the inanimate gender. Most 
of tho dialects nab a short form of tho third personal pronoun suffixed to denote the number, dual and plural, of the noun ; 
and short forms of all tho porsonal pronouns are added to the verb in certain positions to express both number and person, 
and as regards botty subject and object, if of tbo animate gendor. The inanimate gender iB indicated in the latter case 
by the omission of these suffixes. The genitive of the personal pronouns is used for the possessive, which again takes all 
the post-positions 5 the genitive being thus inchoated by the same suffix twice repeated. These languages agree with the 
Dravidian in having inc'lusivo and exolusivo forms for the plural of the first porsonal pronoun, in using a relative participle 
instead of a relativo pronoun, in the position of the governing word, and in the possession of a true casual form of the 
verb. They have a dual, which the Dravidians have not ; but they have no negative voice, whioh the Dravidians possess. 
.Counting is by twenties, instead of by tens as in the Dravidian. Another peculiar characteristic of the Kolarian group is 
fhat there aro two forms for oaoli tonso. In Santauleo (which may bo taken as the representative language of the group) 
theso two forms represent the difforont relations of the objoets to the verb ; thus (ti-e-tiar-ad-in-a) = ‘ he stretched the 
hand towards me 5 ’ (tauga-e-rech-ked-in-a) = ‘ he took the axe from mo.’ In these examples (ad) and (ked) are two 
different forms of tho rocont past tense, and the pronoun (in) or ‘me’ is incorporated with the verb. In Ho and 
Moonclauroe tho two sots of tense forms are explained in a difforent way, namely as serving to distinguish a transitive from 
an intransitive verb, a distinction not made in Santauloe. Kolarian grammar does not actually rocognize the root-chan gea 
'of tho Dravidian, but on the other hand derivative forms are occasionally indicated by infixes as opposed to affixes ; 
jblms in Santauleo a noun may be formed by infixing t, p, or n with the same vowel as that of the root; e.g. (ra-pa-j) 
— 1 a collootion of kings ’ — from (raj) * a king (u-nu-m — ‘ immersion ’ — from (um) * to bathe.’ The reciprocal active 
yoico is formed in a similar manner by the insertion of ‘ p ’; thus (da-pa -1 — * strike one another ’ — from (dal) ‘to 
strike.’ Besides its numerous tenses and participles, the Santauloe verb lias four voices and seyeral moods, and every 
voice has four forms. The other dialects apparently have not so many verbal forms as the Santaulee, but most of them 
are alike in regard to the main features of their grammar. A comparison between the Kolarian Sowrah and Gadabah 
and tbe Dravidian Tamul and Teloogoo gives numerous similarities of very primitive forms or words. The resemblances 
with Tamul are the most important, because within known times there has been no contact between the two languages, 
and Tamul is also the representative of the Dravidian group. The Gadabah numerals are identical with the Teloogoo, 

[ 18 ] Particulars oe existing Kolarian Languages op the Presidency.— Surrounded by races speaking pracritio 
and Dravidian languages is found a small Kolarian tribe, speaking a distinct language. They are known as Sowrahs, 
jand are the Suari of Pliny and the Sabareo of Ptolemy. Their country is on the west and hack of the Mahepdra mountain 
in the Ganjam district.' They number about eighteen hundrpd and dress in leaves, though they have acquired some 
small civilization from the Ooriyahs and Teloogoos. They are quiet and industrious, and live in villages. There 
are some wilder members of the family in the hillg. Of their language little is known beyond vocabularies. The 
tribe of Gadabahs inhabit tbe eastern portion of Buatar in the Central Provinces, and Jeypore and the Guddapore 
highlands of Gan jam in this Presidency. Their language is also Kolarian. Some of the words are identical with 
words of the Koorkoo, Kole, and Santaulee languages. They are connected with another tribe called Kerapg-Oanpoos, 
who spoak the same language. YocabularicB of Sowrah and Gadahah are given in Yol, II, App. XXYI. 

[ 10 ] Particulars pe the Qoriyah t anguagk.— Doriyah is chiefly spoken in the districts of Orissa in Bengal and 
Ganjam in this Presidency, but tbe language is by no means oonfined to them, and extends over a much wider area of 
pountry than is usually supposed. Owing, however, to the countries in which Ooriyah is spoken being under the rule of 
three separate Governments, viz., Bengal, Madras, and the Central Provinces, the limits of the language have never 
been exactly ascertained. Its spoken area is irregular in shape, and extends in one line along the sea-coast froni 
Midnapore in Bengal to Barwah, a small seaport town in Ganjam, a distance of 050 miles. Frpmthis point the language 
strikes inwards, leaving the sea-board to Teloogoo, and continues to penetrate deeper inland, the farther it proceeds 
south, until it reaches its extreme limit amongst the Maliabs of Jpypore in the district of Yizagapatpm, The language 
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but these are unimportant in number f 20 ]. Ooncanee has three dialects ; the northern, 
that of the Goa territory, and that of a particular class of the inhabitants of 
South Oanara. The first requires no notice here. The second, known as 
Goadeshee or Gomantakee, is illustrated by a large literature formed by the 
Jesuits ; this literature is three hundred years old. The third is spoken by the 
Roman Catholic community of Mangalore. This third dialect has no literature ; 
but great linguistic interest, as displaying the action of the Dravidian languages of 
the coast, the Malayalam and Tooloo, not only on the phonetics but also on the 
vocabulary of the pracritic language. A form of the Roman character is used 
in Ooncanee, introduced by the Jesuits, somewhat on the system of the standard 
alphabet by Lepsius mentioned elsewhere. The great majority of those who speak 


than runs northwards as far as Ryegliur in tho Central Provinces, and may be said to cease about half way between 
Sumbulpore and Raupore. The 0 oriy ah- speaking tract of country resembles a quadrilateral figure of four unequal 
sides, and contains an approximate area of 60,000 square miles. Amidst the mountainous tracts however of the ancient 
kingdom of Orissa dwell the wild tribes of Holes, Gonds, Khonds, and Sowrahs who each speak a language of their own. 
Their numbors must therefore be deducted in estimating the Ooriyah population. The names aro appended of the differ- 
ent distriots in which Ooriyah. is spoken : — in the Bengal Presidonoy — Midnapore, Balasoro, Outtack, Pooreo, and the 
29 Tributary States of Orissa ; in the Central Provinces — Sumbulpore ; in this Presidency Gan jam, and Jeyporo in 
Vizagapatam. Deducting the probable population of tho wild hill tribes, there is found to bo a total Ooriyah population 
of about eight millions, without reckoning tho Ooriyahs of Calcutta and Chota Nagpore. The wildnoss and inaccessi- 
bility of the greater part of tho country in which the Ooriyahs live will doubtless account for tlve backwardness of its 
inhabitants ; and the small share of attention which their language has hitherto attracted is rather due to this fact, 
than, to the want of any intrinsic merits of its own. The Ooriyah language iB definitely bounded north of Midnaporo by 
Bongaloo, on the south by Teloogoo, and on the west by Hindostauy. Its distinctive peculiarity is the frequent 
occurrence of the “ o ” sound, whioh gives it an accidental rosomblanco to Italian or Spanish, although this rosemblanoo 
goes no farther. The practice of representing tho first letter of the Ooriyah alphabet by the English lottor “ a” is 
however calculated to convoy an erroneous impression of this peculiarity. Tho first vowel should therefore bo invaria- 
bly rendered by the letter “ o ” pronounced short. Ooriyah is not a difficult language to loarn, hut its character is 
probably tho most complicated in India. On the other hand its alphabet is very complete and resembles the Sanscrit. 
The language is an ancient one, and its literature by no means inconsiderablo. Most of its worlcB howover soom to be 
identical with the corresponding works in Sanscrit, and cannot therefore lay claim to originality. Tho purest Ooriyah 
is spoken in Goomsoor, and north of thG Rooshcoolya river j as owing to Bongalee being the official languago in 
Orissa and having a considerable affinity to Ooriyah, the latter approximated to it more than to Teloogoo in tho south. 
Tho most esteemed author amongst the Ooriyahs, Oopendro Bhondzo, was a Rajah of Goomsoor. Although local 
differences of speeoh and writing oxist, it may bo taken for grantod that pure Ooriyah is generally understood 
throughout the whole of the ancient kingdom of Orissa. Ooriyah is the language into which JKhond and Sowrah are 
translated, when evidence in either of those languages is given in courts of justice. 

[ 20 ] Sketch Account or the Hindostany language prevailing in Southern India, sometimes called 
Dhcoaneic. — Deccanee a dialect of the Oordoo branch of Hindostany. — The Hindostany language proper comprises two 
branches, Hindoo and Oordoo. Tho Hindoo is tho original languago dorivod from the Sanscrit and written in the 
Nagaree character. It contains no Porsian or Arabic words. It is ofton spokon of as tho “ IChary Boly ” or “ pure 
languago.” The Oordoo was formed from it by tho Mussalman rulers of India by the admixture of Porsian and Arabia 
words. This is tho languago used by the Mussalmans throughout India, and is written in the Persian charaotor. 
Oordoo originated in the twelfth oontury in the vioinity of Delhi. Tlioro the Braj praorit or Sanseritic dialect comos into 
contact with Marwarreo and Punjauhoe s and bliero, from the fusion of tho foreign languages of the Muslim invaders 
with the speeches of the surrounding populations grow up tho new style. As rogards grammar it is in the main 
Braj, though intermixed with Punjaubee and Marwarreo forms. As regards vocabulary it is partly indigonous Hindoo, 
and' partly foreign Arabic and Persian. Both the above branches of Hindostany are usod in the north and contra of 
the Indian peninsula; the Hindoo by tho Hindoos and the Oordoo by the Mussalmans. In Southern India Hindee is 
nob spoken at all ; its placo being taken by Malirattee and the Dravidian languages. When the Mussalmans penetrated 
into the Deccan they brought their Oordoo speech with them. But during the sixteenth and seventeenth conburies the 
Mussalman kingdoms of tho Deocan were isolated from, r and often in hostility to, tho Moghul Empiro of Delhi. The 
Oordoo of the southern Mussalmans thus itself underwent modifications and corruptions, and became what is known 
as the Deccanee dialect of Oordoo ; prevailing over the Madras Presidency and in a part of the Bombay Presidency. 
As there is no Hindoo in this Presidency, it comes about that the general term Hindostany is used there as synony- 
mous with Oordoo. (2) Analysis of Deccanee. — The majority of the Madras Mussalman sepoys speak a mixed patois, 
their language being corrupted by communications with the Tamul and Teloogoo soldiers, who outnumber the Mussal- 
man in regimental bodies by three to one. In the Madras cavalry however, where the Mussalmans are not inbermixed 
with Hindoos, good Doccanee is spokon. The grammar of pure Deccanee diffors in two points from that pertaining to 
Oordoo, viz., in its rejection of the part of speoeh styled the { casus agentis ’ and of the relative and correlative 
pronouns £< jo” and “ so.” This difference is the result of tho contact of Oordoo with the Dravidian languages — 
Teloogoo and Tamul. The * casus agoutis ’ came originally from the Marwarreo Boly. It denotes the “ worker ” by whom 
or by which the aotion expressed by the verb is wrought. It is distinguished by the casal affix “ <J<_ne.” This case is 
only employed with those tenses of the active voice which are formed with the past participle. Deccanee employs 
the simple construction of the aotive verb in conoord with its subject which is used in the uninflected nominative 
• form. Oordoo expresses relation by two distinct clauses headed respectively by the relative and correlative pronouns 
t < yj. jo ” and '‘y« so.” This Sanscrit word “ y~. ” displaced the old Hindee word yy* ton and is itself disappearing bofore 
the growing use of the demonstrative pronoun 8^ wuh. The Persian word “ £ that ” also often takes the plaoe of “ 
jo,” but both these latter constructions are not infrequent in Deccanee. Tho special peculiarity of Deccanee is its use of 
the correlative “ y~* so.” Tamul and the other vernaculars of Southern India do not possess a distinct relative pronoun : 
it is inherent in the relative participle, of which there are three forms indicating respectively past, present and 
future time. The Mussalmans of Southern India have adopted this construction by suppression of the relative pronoun 
“ jo ” by a modified use of the oorrelative “ y+ so.” They affix it either to a verbal participle, or to a verbal 
tense or to a whole sentence whioh then respectively beoome relative attributes of the substantive immediately 
following “y- so ” and the case of this substantive is determined by the syntactical position it holds in the secondary 
or dependent clause. For the sentence “ Bring the book yon bought yesterday,” the two following versions can be com- 
pared — Oordoo-T-y 3 ySL.\ Jy* y- jo kitab turn kal mol liyd, usko lad. Deccanee— y 15 £ s-tUS" 

~ =5? r- & t>. turn kal mol liyd so kitab ko lad. The Tamul or Deccanee construction here appears preferable with 
a view to simplicity and conciseness. (3) Prevalence. — The Madras Mahomedan newspapers are published in Oordoo^ 
but Deooanee still holds its ground in common usage. No educated native of this Presidency employs Oordoo in his* 
private correspondence or in the transaction of ordinary business. 
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Malirattee are to be found in one district. South Oanara. The Ooncany dialect of 
Mahrattee is the house language of the Goanese Christians, the Saraswat Brahmins, 
the Ooncany Brahmins, some JDeshast Brahmins, and some thirty other castes. 
These people are old settlers in South Canara. In Tanjore, North Arcot, and Salem 
those who speak this language are probably pure Mahrattas. The first of these 
districts is an old Mahratta state, and in all three there are many Mahratta peons 
and police besides the Mahratta Brahmins in Government employ. In most of the 
other districts the proportion of the sexes suggests that the majority of the 
Mahratta-speaking people are recent immigrants. Lumbaudee is the speech of tribes 
of gipsy carriers, whose dialect is a mixture of many languages. They are called 
indifferently Lumbaudy and Brinjarry in this Presidency, and as a rule they claim 
a Mahratta origin. The Lauda is believed to be a Lumbaudy variety. Those who 
speak Goozerattee are for the most part merchants, sowcars, and their followers, 
settled in the various districts. They are most numerous in Malabar and Tinne- 
velly, two seaboard districts. Putnool is a dialect of Goozerattee. The Putnools 
are by trade silk-weavers as the name implies. The above languages are all more 
or less pracrits by structure. English, French, Dutch, Portuguese, and Spanish 
are, or have been, the languages of the ruling classes at different points of history. 
English has been largely adopted by the natives themselves, and to a much greater 
extent than in Northern India ; owing probably to the difficulty of the Dravidian 
languages, which has precluded foreigners from attaining them. Dutch has almost 
wholly died out, and has ceased to be spoken even by descendants of Dutch colonists ; 
while Portuguese has laid firm hold of the soil, wherever that nation has settled. 
Italian is spoken by the Roman Catholic priests coming from Italy, Armenian 
and Chinese are spoken. Arabic is the religious language of the Mahomedans, 
Persian is among the Mahomedans the language of culture, and was till lately the 
language of the court. The dead languages need not be mentioned. 

40. Caste. — The social segregations which go by the name of caste have been 
found as a common attribute of humanity in all ages and in all countries. A general 
name for them in European languages has been invented however only within the 
last four centuries, and that name was first applied in Southern India, When the 
Portuguese began to trade with Southern India at the end of the fifteenth century, 
they found among the natives of the country and especially on the West Coast, 
more marked examples of this description of social distinction than any to which 
they had before been accustomed. The subject presented itself to them chiefly 
with regard to questions of the sub-division of labor, various classes of the com- 
munity being addicted hereditarily to the same pursuits ; but they also recognized 
that in some oases the distinction arose merely from differences of stock or race, 
They applied to these divisions of society the term * casta,’ a Portuguese and Spanish 
word meaning ( breed.’ The word has now passed into the majority of European 
languages, to indicate not only all the Indian social distinctions, but some also 
of the European. Though the caste system which goes by the name of the Indian 
was in a measure introduced into Southern India as a result of the Aryan coloni- 
zation [ 21 ], it cannot be said that Southern India has been at all backward in 


[?q Sketch Bistort of Caste as applied to Southern India— Introduction.— The Draviclian conception of caste 
(distinctions, as far as the term has any meaning among that people, is first tribe and not a large one j and secondly 
within the tribe, occupation. This is the natural conception of a people secure in their own institutions. The Aryan 
(conception appears moroly philosophical and speculative from the point of view of this country ; but it waB also 
practical from the point of view of its origin, when constructed by a people advancing into a strange region. It wap 
a largo sentiment, developed by a powerful race. The Aryan view of caste was primarily that of blood ; and consisted 
of first "a tribe comprising the whole Aryan community, secondly those with whom they were in intimate connection, 
and thirdly those who were without their sphere of cognizance. Among the first-named, ancient distinctions of 
.occupation were preserved j namely of priests, warriors, and utilitarian classes. Fr.om this entire view arose five 
Aryan divisions ; Brahmins, Oshatriyas, Voisyas, Shoodras, and out-castes. South Indian caste is a combination of 
tho above-mentioned two main classifications, the Dravidian and the Aryan ; and it is difficult if not impossible at the 
present momont to say where one has ended and the other has begun. The history of the Aryan or foreign system 
will bo considorod first. (2) The first Aryan division . — The Aryan system of caste was not tho growth of a single ago, 
or even of a few contnrios. Though religious and social distinctions wero known among the Aryans from their 
.entrance into India, caste in tho present constructive sense of the term certainly did not then exist among them. 
Tho Brahmin was the uttarer or conductor of brahma or prayer ; the Rajanya or prince, and the Oshatriya or represent 
tativc of executive power, were the disponsors of the raj or government, and eshatra or authority ;* the Vishwa or 
Voisya was an ordinary householdor. Rank and profession are scon in tlicso distinctions. But they were founded 
on fitness, conventional understanding, and arrangement ; and not on diverse generation from the body or substance 
Of deity. As far as any religious pre-eminence might be associated with them, they were not even exclusive. Tho 
highest persons in a religions point of view in the Aryan community were the Rishies, the poetical authors of their 
hymns ; and those might belong either to kingly, priestly, or common families. The professions were more or 
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adopting it. Indeed the trut"h may be that in the forms in which it appears it 
belongs as much to the Dravidian as to the Aryan races. Caste received a check 
under the Booddhists, and has passed through many forms of development, but 
there is no less caste in one form or another at the present day than there was at 


less hereditary, but there was no special law for the Brahmins that a man must be born a Brahmin on two sides- 
The name Shoodra does not occur in the early parts of the collection of the Vedas; and it is by some stated that it 
belonged to a people first found by the Aryas on the banks of the Indus, and was afterwards given to other bodies of' 
men placed in a similar position with regard to the dominant tribe. However it is assumed in these pages that there 
was in the Aryan system something answering to the Shoodra division, even before the Aryans entered India.. 
Compare the fourfold classification of the ancient Greeks. Only the doctrine of caste impurity and defilement had not 
arisen at the time of the ancient Vedic collections. (3) Progress of Brahminical ascendancy . — It is in the derivative 
Vedas that the predominance of the Brahmin in sacrifice first begins authoritatively to appear. Custom was at the 
time of the arrangement of these Vedas preparing the way for the development of inter-Aryan Brahminical caste. In 
connection with the Atarva, the latest of the Vedic collections, the Indian people are obviously brought to notico as 
under the rule of an established hierarchy. The priest, particularly the priest of the Atarva class, is dominant in that 
work. In the Brahmanas, or earliest liturgical and rubrical directories and compilations of the legendary and specula- 
tion of the Brahmins, the progress of the Brahmins to power, and the gradual development of the Brahminical 
view of caste, receives some valuable incidental illustrations. The old Aranyacas and Oopanishads, which are founded 
on pantheism, or on dualism, are philosophically speaking unfavourable to caste ; inasmuch as they treat of all the 
varieties of men and animals as merely developments of Brahma, which they use in the new sense of the universal self 
soul, or spirit. Yet incidental references and logends in these works are sometimes not inconsistent with the claims 
of the Brahmins for pre-eminence. The Vedic Sootras, which are intermediate betweon the Brahmanas and the law 
books, show a marked growth in the development of Brahminical casto. And here it is to be observed that before this 
'caste system could have ended in the complete ascendancy of the priestly class, the CskatriyaB and Veisyas must have 
undergone a long and slow process of degradation. It is said that Parshoorama exterminated the Cshatriya casto 
The only extinction which happened to them however was that of gradual amalgamation with the races already in 
possession of the country. The Cshatriyas wore allowed a form of marriago called “ Gaundharva,” or that of mutual 
agreement j and they wore in the habit of celebrating another kind of marriage, “ Raucsliasa,” when thoy had 
defeated their enemies, and claimed the women of aboriginal tribes as their logitimato spoil. Till a recent date the 
Rajpoots of the north-west, who murdered their female children to avoid the expenses of marriages, obtained low- 
caste women from a distance as wives for their young men. At any rate as the infiuonce of tho Brahmins extended 
they endeavourod, while fixing their own privileges, to circumscribe .tho duties of the warriors and the householders. 
(4) Development of the Shoodra conception.— At this stage the conception came into prominence of Hindoo and 
non-Hindoo, twice-born and once-born, Aryan and Shoodra. In fact the question of blood and race arose which 
soon effaced the minor question of intor-Aryan differences. The aboriginal inhabitants who conformed to the 
Brahminic law, received certain privileges, and wore added to the fourth oasto or constituted as a fourth caste 
under the name of Shoodras. But on tho other hand there was a broad line of distinction between them and the 
colonists. In the Sootras the Shoodra is plainly declared not to have the right of sacrifice enjoyed by the Brahmin 
Cshatriya, and Veisya. The Shoodra is not to bo invested with the sacred string. He has not like the higher Varnaa 
the right of hearing, committing to memory, or reciting Vedio texts. The ancient Aryans were a wliite-com- 
plexioned people. The white-complexioned raoes exist in many parts of tho world with difficulty. Thoir tendency 
is to die out and become extinct in tropical climates, and they would surely do so in India, if they did not take special 
precautions for preserving their own soclusion. Tho white Jows of Cochin are as fair in complexion to-day as 
were their _ ancestors who settled in the country vory many centuries ago. The secret of their colour is that 
instead of inter-marrying with tho aboriginal races, thoy have constantly introduced new colonists from thoir own 
•country. On the other hand as the Spaniards in thoir intercourse with Brazil, Moxico, and Peru adopted tho practice 
of inter-marriage with the people of tho country, so did tho Portuguose in tho more tropical India. The results in 
both these cases have been rapid deterioration and rovorsion to tho typo of the stronger race. In the Aryan 
colonization of India the strong race as regards vitality was tho aboriginal people, and the weak race as regards 
■vitality, were the fair-eomploxioned Aryans. The Aryan colonists porcoived that if they were to preserve their supre- 
macy, they must draw a distinct line between themselvos and tho brown and black races of the country. An ancient 
authority states that at first the Brahmins were white, tho Cshatriyas red, the Veisyas yellow or brown, and tho 
Shoodras black. The Sanscrit word for oasto, varna, means colour. But these varieties did not form tho primary 
conception, whioh was that of fair on tho one side and dark on the other side. The repugnance of the whito Aryan to 
the black races is abundantly shown in Vedic times. In the Rig Veda tho God who destroyed the inhabitants and 
protected the Aryan colour is praised. The black skin is “the hated of Indra,” and the sacrifioer offers thanks for 
scattering the slave bands of black desoent.” Tlio black races are spoken of as “ voiceless,” “ speech bereft >r 
and black sprung, servile hosts.” Tho main principlo of caste thorofore as developed at this period and as it has 
since been retained with reierence to the Brahminical order may he regardod as a measure instituted by the Aryan 
colonists to Prevent that degeneration of thoir race which experience had shown to follow contact with the natives of 
the country. (5) Definition of the four castes as thus arrived at. — Tho following are the traditional distinctions botwoen 
the four castes as thus arnvod at. “a” The Brahmins, at the moment of creation, issued from the mouth of 
rahma. Their business is reading and teaching the Vedas, and the performance of sacrifice for themselves and 
others. They are the chief of all created beings ; the rest of mortals enjoy life through them. By thoir impreoa- 
XVX T 1 ° y km i gS: Wlth al th0ir iro °P s > and elephants, and pomps. Indra, when cursed by one of them, 

■ was hurled from his own heaven, and compelled to animato a cat. Honce, the Brahmin is to be treated with tho most 
profound respect, even by kings. _ He is forbidden to live by service, but on alms ; and it is incumbent upon virtuous 
W wlt]l Morality ; and all ceremonies of religion involve feasts and presents to him. The 

first part of his life is to be devoted to an unremitting study of tbe Vedas. He is to perform servile offices for his- 
preceptor, and beg from door to door. In the second quarter of his life, he lives with a wife, reads and teaches the 
h,A hod w • ! *h° rifi + an f’ <0lean a » nd deoeDt > his hair and beard clipped, his passions subdued, his mantle white, 

Ind S/d Iffe ^ The thhd taad \ and bri S ht g° lden rin £ a hia ears,* ho leads a studious 

thnllv -FoSf th d q a ter _°f his hfe he must spend m the woods, as an anchorite, clad in bark, without fire, 

ftrul fi-nPTirlK A time, r00ts In the last period he is freed from external forms and mortifications, 

at pleasure ^ “b™ SfShSS® 1 ^ u * til at len ^h he quits the body, ‘ as a bird leaves the branch of a tree, 

SoBfEw «. b , * Oshatnya sprang from the arm of Brahma, and has something of a sacred character. It is 

prosperity of both a? ‘ weUto+V “““E? pr ? Sp ,f ^hout the military, or the military without the sacerdotal ; and the 
EivA P «i 7 55 1 -s T U T rld as m next, is made to depend on their cordial union. The Cshatriya are to 

Te G y S carefXlSuded 6a frnm e If ’- the P eople - Tho ^ Brahmins are to draw up and interpret laws, 

“c” The Veiav/nWaa a d f f f adl f imst ? riT1 g them. The executive government is vested in the Cshatriyas alone, 
invest iSBSe^Sl K “*5? thigh Brahma. Their duties are to keep cattle, carry on trade, lend on 

came from the'w r.f n and ™ rn tbeir a htention to each description of practical knowledge. “ d” The Shoodras 
SXSS £ new So SliT 1 T l0 y areto the three superior classes, more especially the Brahmins. Their 
the dignity of the higher SET"* “v n - 0t . to acoum ulate property, and are unable by any means to approach 
the sESas ^6 S t* T' -If 6 s " b ^siveness to the Brahmins is the spirit of a Shoodra’s duties! Yet 
•those who whatever their V6 i’ 0ltller publl ° or private. (6) The Dasyoos. — Outside of the whole of this system lay 
- ° ’ W atSTer their race or language were not in contact with the Aryans, being called by the latter Dasyoos. 
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any time. Some writers regard Indian caste in the light of a disruption of society,; 
others consider it the only method whereby the community under the special 
conditions of the country can be organized in detail, as in fact a system taking the 
place of those checks which in the West go by the name of honour, shame, and 


There is no evidence that thore was any essential difference between Shoodras and Dasyoos. Certainly it is not to he 
supposed that India was then entirely homogeneous, and regarding the different original strata of the population 
very much has yet to be learnt. But India was in the main what would now be styled Dravidian or Kolarian, and 
there was no separate race who could be olassed by themselvos as Shoodras. In fact the Shoodra and out-caste 
reprosont more of civilization or less of it. Such is the view taken in those pages. The number of Dasyoos has gradually 
decreased during tho difforont ages of history. At present they are represented by out-caste and hill tribes forming 
only a small portion of the population. (V) Notices in the Sanscrit Bpics regarding Caste. — The Mahabharat contains a 
decided and pootical exaltation of caste, soma historical traces of the manner in which it acquired its ultimate establish- 
ment, and thoorotical speculations as to its origin. In the first section there is an account of the contest between the 
Brahmins and the Cshatriyas. The Nishaudas found by the Pandavas and Oooroos, on their going out to hunt, were so black 
in their skin and hair that the dogs began to bark at them, and were particularly keen in hearing. In the Bheeshmaparva. 
occurs tho woll-known Bhagavatgeota or Song-of-God, containing the discourse between Krishna and Arjoona. The 
rospective duties and qualities of tho Brahmin, Oshatriya, and Veisya, are declared hero in the usual form. In tho Oarna- 
parva, it is mentioned that in the appointment of Oarna to sucooed Dr on a as general, Brahmins, Cshatriyas, Veisyas, 
and Shoodras were unanimous. In tho same section tho well known passage ooours “ The Br ahmins , according 
to the Srooty, wore created by Brahma from his mouth ; the Oshatriya from his arms ; the Veisyas from his thighs ; 
and the Shoodras from his feet.” In the Shauntiparva the logendary respecting ParBhoorama and tho destruction 
of the Cshatriyas appears in a very extonded form. The Ramayana has for object to celebrate, after a mythical or 
allegorical form, the advancement of the Aryan power and rites among the uncivilized tribes of the soulh of India. The 
opposition to this advancement is typified by a Raoshasa or giant namod Havana, who carried off Soota, tho wife of 
Rama, tho daughter of Swadliaja, tho representative of the line of Janaca of Videha or Moitila. Brahmins, Cshatriyas,, 
Veisyas, and Shoodras are often mentioned together, throughout this poem, as forming tho recognized divisions of 
Hindoo socioty. The Cshatriyas formed the loaders of armies. Tho Ramayana mentions some of the aboriginal tribos 
of India with rospoct. Rama in an early stage of his wandorings noar the Ganges mot f the virtuous Gooha, tho bolovod 
chief of tho Nialuiudas.’ Tho forest tribes represented by Hanoomnn, Soogroeva, &c., were his great auxiliaries in his 
journoy to Lunka. The Pallavas, Shaucas, Yavanas, Oambojas, Varvaras, Haritas, Kirautas, and Mlechas are spoken of 
as most valiant, though most impure, peoples, in the narrative of the contests between Vasishta and Vishwam'itra in 
the first book. Rama called tho chief of the twice-born (the Brahmins) to kindle the fire of the Homa, to ropoat 
mantras, to scatter the Ooosha grass, and to offor clarified butter to the fire, on the occasion of the instalment on the 
throne of the monkey Bauly, who did not recover from the wound of his arrow. The Epics, when critically viewed, are 
really tho best souroes of information respecting the working of oasto influences and their extension and maintenance 
throughout India. (8) Relations between Booddhism and Caste.— Booddhism in its most important social aspect was a 
roaotion against oaste. Shakya Moony did not oortainly in so many words oppose the state of matters religious and 
social which ho found to exist in Indian society. But all olassos of society, without any peouliar privilege from casto, 
wero invitod to join the orders which ho established, with the full expectation of reooiving their highost advantages! 
Ho disparaged and osohowod, though he did not divoctly oondemn, a hereditary priesthood. His system gained a politi- 
cal imporbanoo, particularly through Asooa. It bocamo indeed in Northern India more pro-ominont than that of the 
Brahmins in tho oyos of tho multitude, the Shramana or practisor of austerity taking the preoedenoo of tho Brahmana. 
Though a fow Brahmins bocamo Shaky&s pupils, the Brahmin i cal body soon appeared in opposition to him. His 
followers in thoir turn began to opposo the Brahmins, and ultimately placed them solves to thorn in an attitude of 
avowed hostility. The Joinas, in Soutborn India, who wore only Booddhist socoders, took the Bame view of oaste as 
thoir speculative progenitors. (9) Greek accounts of the divisions of the 'people. — Mogasthenos, as is well known, divides 
tho population of India into seven principal divisions or classes a word which does not nooossarily moan castes). 

Those aro tlioso of tho Philosophers, the Agriculturists, the Shepherds and Huntors, tho Artizans, Hucksters and 
Bodily Labourers, tho Warriors, the Inspoctors, and tho Counsellors and Assessors of tho king. Those who have 
viewed those divisions as indicating castos, looked to either from a Brahminical or a Booddhist point of view, havo been 
much porploxod with tho classification. It is not reconcilable with any specific classification of oastos noticed in the- 
Indian literature, and represents the roal occupational and to a great extent heroditary distinctions of the original inhabi- 
tants. In treating of the Philosophers, Mogasthenos rooognizes both the Brahmins and the Booddhist Shramanas. 
“ Mogasthones,” says Strabo, “divides the philosophers into two lands, the Brachmanos and the Garmanes. The 
Brachmanos aro hold in greater requite, for thoy agree moro exactly in thoir opinions.” Rospooting the Husbandmen, 
Mogasthenos says “ The second class is that of the Husbandmen, who are tho most numerous and mildest, as they are 
exempted from military service and cultivate their land froe from alarm. Thoy do not rosort to cities, either to transact 
public businoss, or take part in public tumults. It therefore frequently happens that at the samo time, and in the same 
part of the country, one body of men are in battle array, and ongaged in contests with the enemy, while others are 
ploughing or digging in security, leaving tho soldiers to protect them. Tho whole of the territory belongs to the 
king. They cultivate it on tho terms of receiving as wages, the fourth part of the produce.” Respecting tho Pastors 
and Hunters, ho writes : — “ The third class is that of the Pastors and Hunters, who alone are permitted to hunt, to 
brood cattle, to sell, and to lot out for hiro boasts of burden. In return from frooing the country from wild beasts and 
birds, which infest sown holds, thoy rooeivo an allowance of corn from the king. They lead a wandering life, and 
dwell in tents. No private person is allowed to keep a horse or an elephant. The possession of either one or the 
other is a royal privilege, and persons are appointod to take care of them.” The distinction of cowherds, shepherds, 
and hunters, as separated from other portions of the Indian population, continues to the present day. Of the Artizans, 
Hucksters, and Labourers, Megasthones thus writes : — “ After the Hunters and the Shepherds, follows tho fourth 
class, which consists of the Artizans, Hucksters, and Labourers. Some of these pay taxes and perform certain stated 
services. But tho Armour-makers and Ship-builders receive wages from the king, for whom only they work. The 
Goner al-in- chief furnishes the soldiers with arms, and the Admiral lets out ships for hire to those who undertake 
voyages and traffic as merchants.” Of tho Military, he says t— “The fifth class consists of fighting men who pass the 
'timo not employed in the fiolcl in idleness and drinking, and are maintained at the charge of the king. Thoy are ready 
whenevor they are wanbod to march on an expedition, for they bring nothing of thoir own with them exoept their 
bodies.” Those troops, it is to be observed, were embodied as a standing army. It does not appear that in caste they 
were at all Cshatriyas. Of the ruling class, Megasthenes says : — “ Of the Magistrates (Archons) some have the charge 
of the markot, others of the city, others of the soldiery. Some have the care of the rivers, measure the land as in 
Egypt, and inspoot the closed roservoirs from which water is distributed by canals, so that all may have an equal use of 
it. These persons havo the charge also of the hunters, and have the power of rewarding or punishing those who merit 
either. They collect the taxos, and superintend the occupations connected with land, as wood-cutters, carpenters, 
workers in brass, and minors. They superintend the public roads and place a pillar at every ten stadia, to indicate the 
byo-ways and distances.” The arrangements noticed by Megasthenes, respecting the governors of cities, are in accord- 
ance with modorn observation. He states that they are divided into six Pentads (panchacas), or Oommittees-of-five, 
with very special duties attached to eaoh pentad. The first pentad superintended the fabrioative operations, being a 
sort of Committee of Public Works. The second had charge of tho relief of strangers, the burial of the friendless dead, 
and the care of their property. The third took cognizance of births and deaths, with a view to revenue purposes. The 
fourth discharged tho duties of the Bazaar-masters, attending to weights and measures, and doubling the tax when the 
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public opinion [ 22 ]. However much truth there may be in the former view, and 
whatever defects may be found by Europeans or may seem to them as such 
in this national organization, it would appear that nothing has yet been devised 
which will take its place. While the regulations of Government on the subject 
are tolerant and neutral, they recognize the existence of Indian caste ; and the 
intelligence of the people themselves causes them to persevere in the only social 
system which is known to them. The minor changes which are observable from 
time to time at the surface of society may be neglected, and it may be asserted 
with much confidence that when caste is diminished in one direction it is increased 
in another, 

41. Among the various elements which go towards constituting the distinc- 
tions of caste, the following are perhaps the principal ; religion, locality, social 
compatibility or the reverse, birth, and occupation. Beligious differences have never 
been sufficiently parallel with the differences of caste to serve as a basis of classifi- 
cation for the latter. On the other hand those who devised caste were at a very 
early date careful to associate it with sentiments of religion, Hence the situation 
at the present day is that there is an intimate general connection between caste and 
religion, while they exhibit a cross-division as regards the details of their arrange- 
ment, A Brahmin may indifferently worship Yishnoo or Shiva. A Sheiveite 
may be indifferently a Shoodra or a Pariah. There are cases, as for example that of 
the worshippers of Krishna, where a sect has developed a caste, and the two designa- 
tions are in that case interchangeable ; but in Southern India such instances are 
rare. Locality has undoubtedly on many occasions given its definition to a caste. 
As an example may be quoted the Cottay Vellaular, or Vellaular who live in the 
fort at Shreeveicoontam in Tinnevelly district ; a caste completely isolated and 
completely localized. But as a general principle it is not so much the distinctive 
mark of caste as other principles. Social compatibility and its opposite is perhaps the 
most modern and is certainly at the present day one of the most distinctive of the 
attributes t)f caste, The rules divide themselves into rules for eating together and 


jahoplceeper dealt ip g variety of articles. The fifth took cognizanco of manufactured articles aucl their sale, distin- 
guishing old articles from new onos. Tho sixth collootod tho tenth of the price of tho articles sold, inflicting death on 
parties guilty of fraud in this xpattor. Finally Megastliepes brings to notice two of the actual principles of modern 
paste It is not permitted to contract marriage with a porson of another paste (horo yevos, which is the equivalent of 
jauty), nor to change from one' profession or tracfo to nnothor, nor for the same porson to undertake more than ono 
pxcept he is of the caste of philosophers, when permission is given on account of his dignity,” Tho Brahminical caste 
term is here employed, bat for ad that there appears to bo nothing hore specified which may not have boon strictly 
indigenous. All the abovo romarks are applicable to Southern India. (10) Artizan guilds , —The history of the right 
and left; hand factions, and of tho punchaular or five artizan trades, of Southern India,' has yet to bo -ascertained ; and 
Vhen written will probably throw light on the whole quostion of South Indian oasto. It is recorded in the Mahavanso 
fhat King Vijaya, landing in Ceylon ‘ on the day of the death of Booddha,’ sent an ombassy to Madura, which brought 
back a princess with 700 female attendants, and * a train of mon of eighteen different classos, and also fivo different 
plasses of workmen.’ The five classos here mentioned were tho Punchaular, The eighteen classes must have boon tho 
eighteen sorts of people of tho right-hand faction, The latter comprise, according to the usual classification, the four 
pure classes, viz., the Brahmins and others, the twelve mixed classes (Anooloma and Pratiloma), and the two bastard 
plasses known as Ooonda and Qolaca. The Punchaular of the present day stand specially without tho Hindoo pale, hut in 
many ways put thomselves on an equality with it. The Punchaular have been and oven are still plainly polyaudric, 
and they are the most aboriginal part of the population. They form the leading portion of the left-hand 'faotion. 
(11) Conclusion . — The above yery scanty remarks must suffice to introduce this subject; until ft is properly investigated, 
As regards the Brahminical part of the system, the Pooranas are still considered the great authorities on tho subjoct • 
though doubtless in many instances a usage Has been gradually established, especially by provincial prejudice, by the 
spread of sectarianism, by foreign conquest, and by national deterioration or the reverse, which is not altogether 
ponsistent with their teachings. As regards the Drayidian part of the system enough has been said to show clearly 
that the Aryan immigrants found ready-made a tribal separation and a rough system of trade guilds, upon which to 
gjpaft their own caste system, . The details of the tribal separation or of the hereditary handicrafts^ as they were when 
the character qf caste definition was first given to them, are wanting. But it is not impossible oven now roughly to 
plassify the castes of the great majority of the population by the occupation of the male members, and a century or 
two ago ft would . probably have been still easier. It is to be observed that in early times the present almost 
Innumerable sub? divisions of castes did not exist, and that a large number are mere repetitions of castes in another 
tribe and language. Long separation and infrequent communication have led to insulation so complete that former 
pinion, is forgotten, and interinarriage is prohibited^. Another very large aggregate of tlip population has sprung from a 
few primary pastes, merely because of local variations |n the mode of labour. 

P] Opinion op the Abb^ Dubois 4 s to Oaste. — T he French missionary of Mysore, the Abbe J. A- Dubois, than 
whom no European waB ever better acquainted with this country, expresses himself as follows on the value of caste 
The words are from the English translation, the original French manuscript not having been published — “ I have 
* heard many individuals, otherwise of great judgment, so full of the prejudices they had brought with them from 
Europe, as to decide most erroneously (according to my opinion) on the subject of the division of the Hindoos into 
' castes. This distinction appeared to them, not only as not promoting tho good of society, but also as ridiculous and 
calculated merely to oppress the members of the state and to disunite them. For my part, having been in a situation 
. to observe the character of the Hindoos, and having lived amongst them for many years, as a brother and a friend 
Jhaye formed an opinion upon this subject altogether opposite. I consider the institution of castes amongst the 
; Hindoo nations as the happiest effort of their legislation ; and I am well convinced that if the people of India never 
‘ sunk into a state of barbarism, and if, when almost all Europe was plunged in that dreary gulf, India kept up her 
„ I ea(i ’ Pyeserved and extende d the sciences, the arts and civilization ; it is wholly to thp distinction of castes that she 
' is indebted for that high celebrity.” 
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rules for inter-marriage* Where there is a disability in either of these particulars, it 
is certain that there is a distinction of caste. The practical examples of this are as 
numerous as the main heads of castes themselves. The degree of the separation of 
the sub-divisions of these main heads is in proportion to the application and 
combination of those rules. The principle, of birth must be regarded from two 
points of view. Taken to mean the immediate circumstances of the present day, it 
is true that birth is one of the distinguishing marks of caste. For a man is born into 
the caste of his mother, and there, except under extraordinary circumstances or 
except in the case of the lowest orders where his actions pass unnoticed, he must 
remain. If birth is taken however to imply original . ethnical origin, the lapse of 
time and n um erous accidents or occurrences which it is impossible now to analyse 
have left less of these distinctions remaining than is often supposed. Under the 
Brahminical system indeed, and at the commencement in Northern India, race 
formed the basis of caste. Caste in Sanscrit is ‘ varna ’ or colour, and the first aim 
of the institution as understood by the Aryans was to erect a barrier between 
themselves and the darker races whom they met. The race of the Cshatriyas and 
Veisyas however has almost if not entirely disappeared. The v original Brahmin 
element introduced into the south must have been very small, and what there was 
has in the course of ages been almost absorbed into the population. Fair Brahmins 
do still remain, but they are rare in the south of India. As to the Dravidians 
themselves, the laws of inter-marriage between the castes have never been strict 
enough to prevent fusion of race. It must be stated then that whereas ethnical 
descent was originally the most distinct mark of caste it is now the least so. 
Occupation is perhaps at the present day the most distinguishing mark of all. This 
result, in the south of India especially, is not surprising. For the position of the 
Aryans in the south was little more than that of administrators, and they must to a 
great extent have confined themselves to developing that which they there found. 
In a laborious population such as that of the Dravidians, it is highly probable that 
there were guild institutions ; and it would be on these that the Aryans would 
graft the caste laws to which they were attached. Indeed it is certain that this 
was the real origin of South Indian castes. 'When the Brahmins themselves and 
the wild tribes who have no caste are put on one side, the test of occupation is one 
of the first that occurs. It has been said above that social disabilities must also 
be reckoned ; but these are more useful for distinguishing the minor sub-divisions. 
The future analysis of South Indian caste, and it must be admitted that the subject 
is still very indeterminate, will probably be based on a combination of the elements 
of occupation and compatibility or its opposite ; neglecting the other elements 
which have been mentioned at the head of these remarks. 

42. The Brahminical classification of caste rests not so much on analysis as 
on tradition. It consists first of abroad distinction between those who .have caste, 
and those who have not. For those who have caste there is. the division into the 
twice-born entitled to wear the sacred thread, namely the priesthood, the warrior 
or executive class, and the trading class and the once-born not entitled to wear 
the sacred thread, n am ely the Shoodras or servile class. Those without caste are 
not arranged. 

43. The popular view is of a more practical nature. It first places the Brah- 
mins in a class apart. It then divides the remainder into “ Hindoos ” or high caste, 
namely those who have adopted a compact civilization) and out-caste tribes, who lie 
outside that civilization. The term Shoodra is never used by those who are not 
Brahmins. How far the distinction between Hindoo and out-caste is a race distinc- 
tion or arises out of the Brahminical organization is an unsolved problem. The 
view taken in these pages is that there was no such sharp distinction in former 
days, and that the difference originally was little else than tribal. But the fact 
may be otherwise. The high caste, called also “ Tamulians ” in the Tamul country, 
are classified to all intents and purposes by their occupation. These have. however 
adopted many of the Brahminical doctrines of ceremonial and social disability, as a 
barrier between their numerous divisions and sub-divisions. The out-caste races 
are classified tribally, and are esteemed according to their qualities. 

44. The remarks here given will arrange the population by compromise 
between the three views of classification just named ; the philosophical, the tradi- 
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tional classification of the Brahmins, and the popular. And in deference to custom 
the classes will be placed in the opposite order to that in which they were placed 
in considering race. Brahmins will be specified first. Then such members of the 
population as regard themselves of Aryan Cshatriya descent. The trading classes 
will for convenience be put under a separate head corresponding to the Brahminical 
head of Yeisya; but they are in no sense Aryan Yeisyas, nor different in any way 
from the rest of the population whom Brahmins call Shoodras. The remainder 
of the Hindoo population will be considered under the following twelve heads, the 
order being in some sense that in which they are ranked in popular regard : — 
agricultural or cultivating castes ; shepherd and pastoral castes ; artisan castes ; 
writer or acco un tant castes 5 weaver castes ; agricultural servile castes, chiefly 
employed as labourers or dependents of the first-named ; pot-making castes ; mixed 
castes, chiefly of religious sects renouncing caste distinctions, and connected with 
temple service and worship ; fishing and hunting castes ; palm-cultivating castes ; 
barber castes ; and washerman castes. Next will be considered the pariah tribes. 
And lastly the hill and wandering tribes, who occupy a special position. The 
remarks in t hi s place are necessarily brief, and a more extended notice will be found 
at page 226 of the second volume. 

45. Brahmins hold beyond all comparison the first place in point of dignity, 
and are regarded by the other classes with spontaneous veneration. The bestowal 
of copious gifts upon a Brahmin, and his consequent benediction, are represented 
as considered to efface every sin. At marriages, funerals, and on other great festal 
occasions, the rich Hindoos strive to distinguish themselves by large donations to 
Brahmins, of cloth, cows, rice, gold, and whatever is esteemed most valuable. A 
man of consequence reckons it indispensable to keep near him one or more Brahmins 
to be his guides in the different emergencies of life. This caste, employed as priests, 
teachers, officials, lawyers, and clerks, numbers 1,122,070 in the whole Presidency, 
being a proportion on the total Hindoo population of 8*94 per cent. The district 
chiefly influenced by Brahmins is Tanjore, where also there are hardly any Pariahs. 
As regards actual proportionate numbers there are more Brahmins in South Canara 
than in any other district ; being there thirteen per cent, of the Hindoo population. 
They are also numerous in Gan jam. The Marhatta Brahmins are the most intellec- 
tual, the Tamul Brahmins are the most numerous, and the Numboory Brahmins of 
the West Coast are the most anciently-settled and possessed of the most peculiar 
habits. The following are the percentages which Brahmins bear in the several 
Indian provinces to the total Hindoo population : — Bengal 6*06 per cent. ; Madras 
8*94 per cent.; Bombay 4*83 per cent. ; North-West Provinces and Oudh 12*23 
per cent. ; Punjaub 11*60 per cent. Prom this it appears that the proportion of 
Brahmins is very much lower in Madras than in any of the other main provinces. 
Such sub-divisions as there are of the great Brahmin caste come most appropriately 
under the head of religion and philosophy. The Sheiva Brahmins who are mostly 
Tamul, are called by the title Ayyar ; the principal sect of the Yeishnava Brahmins 
who are mostly Teloogoo, are called by the title Ayyangar. The Brahmins have 
sub-divisions by families or clans according to origin ; but these are obscure at the 
present day, and of not much practical significance. 

46. The Oshatriyas, where they exist, rank high in public estimation ; though 
they are inferior to the Brahmins. They wear the thread passing over the shoulder. 
.The name signifies the holder of executive power ; but this class are often styled 
Eajpoots which means ‘ sons of kings,’ and implies a boast of their descent from 
ancient rajahs. Some zemindars, a few of the sepoys, and some small Teloogoo 
tribes claim the name. The ancestors of these either were Aryans, or adopted 
Aryan titles. They all come from the north, and the real aristocratic class of the 
south have native claims which are peculiar to themselves and are at any rate of 
much higher antiquity. The chief division of this caste is that of Bon dilies from 
Bundelcund, and Bhatrauzooloo or minstrel attendants on great persons. The 
Bhatrauzooloo do not hold such a good position as the Bondilies. The Peiks, a 
military tribe of Yizagapatam, are classed as Oshatriyas ; but are plainly aboriginal. 

47. The so-called Yeisyas will include the chief members of the trading 
community, such as Berichetty and Oomaty Chetties, Yauniyar or oil-mongers, 
Putnoolcaurar or silk-dealers, Dausoos, Treivarnicooloo, Laudas, and Marwarries. 
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Banyans and Saits are the corresponding classes of Bengal and Bombay. The 
more important of these take to themselves the sacred thread} bnt the greater 
pait do not. In fact, as above said } these are as much Shoodras in Southern India 
as those next to be named. The Yauniyar or oil-mongers are among the furthest 
removed from the original Yeisya dignity, but they make the strongest claim to it. 

48. This country is an agricultural country, and the agricultural castes are ' 
the most numerous and in many respects the most important. The superior 
agricultural population of the Presidency numbers considerably more than one- 
quarter of the whole Hindoo population. This group includes the Yellaular of the 
Chola kingdom, otherwise known as the mirassidars of the jagheer ; the ryots of the 
Carnatic and the Cauvery delta ; the Reddies, Caupoos and Yelamas of the north ; 
the Nayars of Malabar j the Bunts of feouth -Canara j the Balijes or Oavarays of 
the Ceded Districts ; and numerous other castes. The whole of these are some- 
times generically called Y ellaular, but this is quite a misapplication of the term. 
There is no one name for the entire class. The Tamul agriculturalists take usually 
the title of Moodelly, or chief man. The Yidayar with the progress of civilization 
have settled into other occupations ; but were originally the pastoral portion of 
the nation. The word Yiday means “ middle-class.” These with the Yellaular 
last-named and the Cummaular next to be noticed formed the three-fold con- 
federation of public labour in primitive times. They are now in Tamul districts 
usually styled Pillay. In Teloogoo districts they are called Collar, which is a version 
of Gopaular or herdsmen. In some parts they take the ancient tribal name of 
Coorumbar. They compose about a twentieth part of the population, and they 
are most numerous in the Ceded Districts. They are both Yeishnavite and 
Sheivite. In either case, as the hereditary tenders on the sacred cow, they are 
held in respect. The greater number of the artisans skilled in particular trades 
come under the head of Cummaular. A name equally general is that of Pun- 
chaularp], as indicating the artisans of the five handicrafts concerned with gold, 
copper and brass, iron, wood, and stone. These artisan castes have always 
maintained an animated fight for precedence in Hindoo society ; they frequently 
assume the thread of the twice-born, and sometimes even give themselves the 
title of Yishwa Brahmins. In the Teloogoo country they are known as Cumsaulies. 
Kanakar or accountants are, next to the priests and potails, the most influential 
members of village society. The position assigned to them has always been well- 
marked, their education and the nature of their labour having kept them distinct 
from other classes. There are no important sub-divisions of the caste. Throughout 
the Presidency the Kanakar are one, though known in Canara as Shanbogues and 
in Malabar as Adigauries. The original name is popularly transmuted into the 
word Curnum. Next after the cultivation of land and the subsidiary labours of 


[* 8 ] Sketch Account of the Punciiiauiar of Southern India.— The Punohaular are, as their name imports 
artizans following fivo difforent trades ; goldsmiths, blacksmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, and masons. All of them 
in Southern India wear on occasion a thread like the Brahmins. In the dispute about precedency which constitutes 
the Valangay and Yidangay faction their hereditary chiefs lead tho left hand side. Many southern towns are divided 
into separate quarters. In its own quartor each of these parties may perform its ceremonies in whatever manner it 
pleases, bub it is not allowed to go into the adversary’s quarters with any procession. A Punohanlan may follow any 
of the five arts that ho pleases 5 but there are many divisions among them that prevent intermarriage. No man can 
marry a woman of a difforent nation j a Teloogoo Panchaulan for instance could not marry a woman Qf the .Tamul 
country. Again a man cannot marry any woman of the same family with himself ; and in order to .prevent mistakes 
marriages are always made with families who are well known to each other. The men are allowed a plurality of wives, 
and tho women oontinuo to be marriageable after the age of puberty. Widows do and do not mar ry again. Some 
of those people oat animal food, others do not. They are allowed to drink intoxioating liquors. The deity peculiar 
to tho caste is Caumautchiammaul, who is in the Brahminical system identified with Parvaty the wife of Shiva. The 
Punohaular frequently know how to read and write, and there is a book called Vishwa Poorana, which any of themmay 
read, written in the vernacular languages. The Gooroos of the Punohaular are not Brahmins, hut persons of the 
casto. They havo mutts, or institutions half religious and half pertaining to the guild. The following table shows the 
names of the Punohaular in the different languages 


English. 

Tamul. 

Toloogoo. 

Oanarese. 

Malayalam. 

Ooriyah. 

Gold and silver smith. 

Tattaun 

Cumsauly ... 

Acasaula 

Tattaun ... 

Soonary. 

Brass and copper 
smith. 

Gunnaun 

Ountsary 

Canchoogaura ... 

Moosauly ... 

Oonsaury. 

Ironsmith 

Kollan 

Gummary 

Cummaura 

Kollan 

Lohauro. 

Carpenter 

Tuteban 

Vacllaugy 

Badagy 

Aushaury 

Bodhye. 

Stonemason 

Cullbutohan ... 

Causevaudoo ... 

Culloootaoa 

Cullcutchan ... 

Coommauro. 
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tending cattle and providing tools, utensils, dwellings, &c., for tlie population, 
arises the communal duty of providing clothing. This is undertaken by the 
Ke ikk ilas or weavers. Weaving is, and formerly was to a much greater extent, the 
leading manufacture of this country. But competition with English goods has 
induced the majority of the members of this caste to turn to other occupations. 
The inferior agricultural population is that represented by the generic terms 
Vanniya and Bully. The terms are interchangeable. The Bullies are not to be 
confounded with the Bullar, an out-caste tribe. This second agricultural section 
numbers half of the first. Those who form it were once the predial slaves of the 
Vellaula landlords. They are now free labourers, and not unfrequently land- 
holders. The Vanniyar are a Tamul group, and there are hardly any of them to 
be found in the Teloogoo, Malayalam and Canarese countries. By the side of them, 
and not properly included among them, are the two great races of the Maravar and 
the Kullar of the south. Among the minor and less influential classes the foremost 
are the potters, and brick and tile makers. In the Tamul, Teloogoo, and Canarese 
districts they are known as Coosavar, Coommaras, and Coombaurar, respectively. 
Their labour is considered so important that the potter is always one of the village 
officials, and the caste is extensive. The caste is the same throughout the 
Presidency, and does not present the sub-divisions which confuse the other castes. 
They are perhaps domesticated members of the jungle race known as Cooravar, 
Coorumbar, &c., who have changed their occupation. The population classed as 
(C mixed castes” in Government papers do not present much that is homogeneous 
in occupation. The Shataunies and the Lingayets are separate sectarian castes. 
The remainder in the group are temple servants, aofcors, dancers and mendicants. 
In strict theory the class of Shataunies have no caste qualification except a 
religious one. They profess to admit to their community any one who conforms 
to their religious views, and they are prepared to eat with any one who observes 
the same ritual as they do. But they have gradually becoming practically a caste, 
and they discourage intermarriage with those not bom in their community, 
Aundy, Lingadhaury, and Bundauram are sects of Lingayets. Dausaries are 
Teloogoo Shoodra Veishnavites ; being mendicants and assisting at domestic 
ceremonies. Byraghies are ascetics and mendicants from Northern India. Ochar, 
Ambalacaurar, Dausies, Naugavausooloo, and Veeramooshties are different classes 
of temple servants. The first, the Ochar, are the Boojarries or priosts of the 
Mariyammen and similar temples. Dausies and Naugavausooloo are dancing-girls, 
and their families ; temple servants and attendants. Nattoovar are the males 
belonging to them. Cootaudies are actors and dancers. Of the fishermen it may 
be noted that they are most numerous where they have least opportunity of 
carrying on their hereditary occupation, and they are least numerous in the coast 
districts. They are called on the west coast M'oocwas, and in the Teloogoo 
districts Bestas and Boyies. The Parava fishermen of the Madura coast are 
mostly Roman Catholics by religion, having been converted by the Portuguese. 
The toddy-drawing castes according to their caste calling earn their livelihood 
from the produce of trees, but at the present day the great majority of them are 
ordinary cultivators. This group includes the Shaunaur of the Tamul country, the 
Teloogoo Yeedigas, the Malayalam Teeyar, and the Billawar and Haleypeiks of 
Canara. They are proportionately most numerous in Tinnevelly, South Canara 
and Malabar. In the latter district they number nearly half the total Hindoo 
population. The Barber caste needs no explanation. But it is distinct from all 
others. In Tamul the barbers are known as Ambattar, and in Teloogoo as Man- 
galas. The large oaste of dhobies or washermen is called Yunnaur in Tamul, and 
Agasa in Canarese. In a country where cotton alone is worn they necessarily 
form a considerable portion of every community, 

49. So little is known of the out-castes by the Hindoos generally that it is 
almost impossible to obtain at the present moment a trustworthy account of their 
organisation. Yet it is certain that they have among themselves a caste system. 
Their hierophant class are called Yalloovar. These tribes, whose Tamul name of 
Pariah has been adopted into European languages, are called Maulas in Teloogoo, 
Holeyar in Canarese, and Boolayar in Malayalam. They number in all some 16 per 
cent, of the population, being thus four times as numerous as the Brahmins. In 
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the country round Madras, they amount to about one-quarter of the total population. 
Within memory and up to the close of the last century they lived in a state of 
slavery to the superior castes ; and they are still compelled by custom to live sepa- 
rately .outside the boundary of the village, and to perform menial services. Yet they 
assert that they were once in a superior position. In religious observances connected 
with aboriginal institutions, they in several respects take the lead. Thus at the 
festival of Yegammaul, no one but a Pariah can tie the marriage talee on the god- 
dess’s neck. They are a laborious and frugal people, omnivorous in diet, and 
capable of performing much hard work. The Pullar and C bucklers usually grouped 
with the Pariahs have in reality no connection with them, and the three tribes keep 
quite apart. It has been stated in these pages that there are at present very 
considerable difficulties which prevent a separation of the lowest from the so-called 
Shoodra classes, viewing the question as one of race. One of the chief causes for 
this is the entire absence of any language in the peninsula or the islands, which 
is earlier than the Dravidian. But it is to be observed that the Pariah is never 
called a Tamulian. This word may have been reserved for a special section of the 
Dravidian race. 

50. The hill races and wandering tribes constitute 9 per cent, of the popula- 
tion. They are found chiefly in the northern hill districts and on the Neilgherries, 
in which last district they are more than half the total population. Numerically, 
the most important hill tribes are the Khonds and Sowrahs, two cognate races of 
Dravidian origin, who inhabit the mountainous tracts of the Eastern Ghauts 
attached to several of the large zemindarries of Ganjam and Vizagapatam. On 
the Neilgherries the most remarkable tribe is that of the Todahs, who assert a 
superiority over the other tribes of the hills, and confine their own operations to 
the pasturing of buffaloes. It is apprehended that the Todahs are dying out. 
The principal wandering tribes are the Brinjarries and Lumbaudies, who are to 
be found in all parts of the country as carriers of grain and salt. The Coorava 
races wander over a wide area in Nellore and the adjacent districts, and constitute 
one of the chief criminal classes. 

51. Prom whatever cause arising, the barriers between the different castes 
here specified are extraordinary. Individuals of different castes cannot inter- 
marry. They are prohibited from eating together or from drawing water from the 
same well, A member of a higher caste may not take a cup of water from the 
hands of a member of a lower caste. Speaking generally, all from the Brahmin 
priests down to the guilds of carpenters and goldsmiths are regarded as of good 
caste, and from the Shaunaur tree-climbers and washermen down to the various 
classes of predial labourers as of inferior caste. 

52. In Southern India there is a division of castes, which exists in no other 
part of the country ; namely the division of the right and left hands or the Yalangay 
and Yidangay. A similar division exists amongst the Shacty worshippers, but that 
fact is not connected with the present. The division is invariably associated with 
contests for precedence in social matters. The following lists show the more 
important of the castes which take p<art in the disputes of the rival hands. On the 
left hand; Ohetties, artisans, oilmongers, weavers, Patnavar, male leather- 
workers, and female Pullies. On the right hand ; Vellaular, Cavarays, Oomaties, 
accountants, silk-weavers, male Pullies, Pariahs, and female leather-workers. 
It is to be observed that the females of two of the inferior castes take different sides 
from their husbands in these disputes. Certain castes take no part in these feuds, 
and occupy a neutral position. These are Brahmins, shepherds, and the Shatau- 
nies who have nominally foresworn caste observance. This singular division of 
the people obtains in greatest force towards the extreme south. As to the origin of 
the division, it is to be noted that whilst the left hand everywhere comprises the 
Punchaular, or five guilds of goldsmiths, ironsmiths, coppersmiths, carpenters, and 
masons, together with the leather-dressers and a few other insignificant castes, the 
right hand comprises all the principal castes of the country. In short, it is a 
dispute between the principal artificers and the agricultural, mercantile, and other 
classes. The Punchaular, as before mentioned, affect to wear the sacred thread. On 
the West Coast the league consists of four classes only, namely, the carpenters or 
Acharries, brass-founders, smiths, and silversmiths ; the masons being excluded. 
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The circumstance that when the out-caste tribes are excluded a group of five castes 
belonging to the right hand (called in Canarese Panchama Banajiga) is opposed to 
a group of five castes belonging to the left hand (Punchaula) may possibly have 
given rise to the name of 4 hands.’ 

53. The relations between the Hindoo caste system on the one side and Maho- 
medans and foreigners on the other side remain to be mentioned. The necessity for 
considering these questions arose long after the original Indian caste system had 
been arrived at and fixed, and the matter has never been reduced to any intelligible 
theoretical basis. Prom the point of view of the ceremonial law of the Brahmins 
and higher castes, Mahomedans and foreigners are as much beyond the Hindoo 
pale as are the out-castes named above ; but it would be absurd to carry out this 
argument into detail. In the case of Europeans the spirit of exclusion directed 
originally against a darker and politically subordinate race is thus directed 
against a fairer and politically dominant race. Suffice it to say that the caste 
relations between Hindoo natives of the country and others are theoretically 
anomalous, but are resolved practically by the common sense of the bulk of the 
community. The caste distinctions among Mahomedans and foreigners themselves 
are a subject distinct from the present. Among the Mahomedan tribes there is 
the mutual right both of connubium and of convivium. The child there takes the 
rank of his father, whatever the mother’s class ; as opposed to the principles of 
Hindoo caste, which permit this even in wedlock only where the mother’s rank is 
equal. Any Mahomedan tribe may assume any occupation, even that of imaum or 
priest. The Syeds, who have also the title of Meer, take social precedence. . A 
Moghul ranks somewhat above a Pataun, and a Pataun somewhat above a Sheikh. 
The Moplahs and Lubbays are in census enumerations much under-estimated, as 
they themselves take other titles ; the former are really about 32 per cent., and 
the latter about 16 per cent, of the total Mahomedan population. Further 
particulars regarding the social distinctions existing among the Mahomedans will 
be found at page 233 of the second volume. 

54. Religion. — If an examination be made of the Hindoo religion of the 
whole body of the population, including the upper classes, it will be found that the 
pantheon of worship embraces one set of deities quite aboriginal, a second class of 
mixed or doubtful origin, and a third which in its present form they have derived 
from the Brahminical system. The original population has in fact borrowed some- 
thing from the Brahminical pantheon while giving numerous deities to it. The 
great bulk of the population retain beliefs which are too primitive to be assimilated 
ydtb the Brahminical religion, In the south of India for every person who pro- 
fesses that religion there are twenty who are really not at all either Sheiveites or 
Yeishnavites, On the other hand the Brahminical religion is in point of influence 
of the first importance. The composite Hindoo religion of Southern India will 
here be first mentioned ; after which will be indicated separately Jeinism, Mahome- 
danism and Christianity 


pq Sketch History of the Composite Hindoo Religion of Southern India.— Introduction . — The following 
remarks will to a cprtain extent trace the development of the religion according to its subject, matter, that is to say 
according to the stages lying between the rudest spirit -worship and monotheism. These stages hawover are mostly to 
be ascertained by inference only, and the action of history often traverses that of development. The remarks will 
therefore partly follow the order of the subject-matter, but partly also the ordor of time, (?) Fetish Worship , — Man 
conscious of powerB within himself is unable to conceive of the absenoe of power in external objects. Moreover in 
the operations of nature he is early aware of the existence of actual forces which he cannot understand. Hence the 
attribution to external objects p£ a mysterious power to harm or benefit- This when the idea of mystery is suffici- 
ently developed and when it does not go further so as to attribute intelligent power to the object is fetishism. The 
worship of fetishes is a present form of religion among the woolly-haired races, but with the straight-haired and 
curly-haired r^ces it is only tp he mentioned as a necessary historic germ of their religion. Nevertheless an instance 
of its continuance in this country is given in the text. And as an aocompaniment of magic and sorcory it survives ip 
many religions. (8) Worship of Spirits . — When intelligent power is attributed to objects, they become embodiments, 
and the idea arises of u spirit-world or unseen world. The old Chinese popular religion consists professedly of the 
worship of two distinct classes of spirits, one whioh have originated outside and independent of mankind, and thp 
other which are the souls or continuances o,f deceased men. The last-named idea is perhaps historically the later. 
In this double form at any rate the spirit-idea pervades the primitive religion of the whole of Southern Asia. In some 
places the belief inclines to one side, and in some places it inclines to the other side, of the conception. And in some 
cases the spirits are endqwed with little, while in other cases they are endowed with much, superiority. The mani- 
festations in either case are the same. The spirits are conceived as moving freely through earth and air ; and, either 
of their onra. accord, or because conjured by some spell and thus under compulsion, appearing to men. They may 
also take up their abode in some object, whether living or lifeless; and this object, as endowed with higher power, is 
then worshipped. In this religion fear is far more powerful than any other feeling such as gratitude or trust. As a 
rule all spirits are hostile or evil. But if any distinction is made, then evil spirits receive moro homage than the good, 
£he lower fecejve more than the higher, the local receive more than the remote, and the special receive more than, the 
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55. Homage to remote ancestors is not a practice among the Dravidians, 
though observances are paid to relatives lately deceased with the intent that they 
may not return to do harm to the living. Hero-worship is unknown to the 


general. The allotment of their rewards or punishments depends not on men’s good or bad actions, bnt on the 
sacrifices and gifts which are offered, or withheld by them. With morality this religion has little or no connection, 
and the doctrine of immortality consists almost entirely in the representation that the earthly life is continued else- 
where, while of the doctrine that men will receive hereafter according to what they have done only the first beginnings 
are to be traced. The remarks here given describe the most primitive religion of the Dravidians. They worshipped 
through fear a host of demons, including the souls of persons lately deceased. (4) Wcsrship of Tutelar Deities. — How 
principal demons can have been made into mediatory deities has been described in the text. In the patriarchal system 
each family chose such a deity ; the Penates of the Italian system, but far less pure. When the pastoral races settled 
into villages it was natural that one such deity should be resorted to in common. Hence the tutelar goddesses of 
every village in Southern India, the Lares of the Italian system but far less pure. (5) Worship of Ancestors. — This 
is a result of the worship paid through terror to the shades of persons lately deceased. Under favouring circum- 
stances such a sentiment would expand into veneration, as in the case of the ManeB or “ good spirits ” of the Ital ian 
system. The ancestor worship of the Todahs shows what was probably a rite of the ancient Coorumbar. The Khonds 
also retain the same. The ancient Dravidians burned their dead, before they deposited their ashes and bones in 
cinerary urns and vessels of baked clay. But not in all cases, for the cairns of the Kistna district yield bones, which 
have been uninjured by fire. Along with the human remains are buried in some cases weapons of iron or the orna- 
ments of the deceased. That these people had some vague notions of a future life is shown from the care and labour 
they bestowed on the sepulture of the dead, providing in the tomb the various articles which had been useful to the 
corpse when living. But where fear ceased and veneration began, it is impossible to say. (6) Ritual attached to 
Demon Worship. — As soon as there arose ritual and the domination of a priestly class however indefinitely orga- 
nized, the rites of devil-dancing began in which one sought to obtain power over many. On the one hand it has been 
said that devil-dancing has for object merely to draw the demon away from doing worse harm in times of calamity, 
but on the other hand the motive just mentioned or the desire of men to be soothsayers seems to be equally the cause. 
Devil-dancing and its connection with Siberian Shamanism are elsewhere described. Sacrifice is a universal pheno- 
menon of all religions except the highest. Even the Israelites left Egypt on the plea of sacrificing in the desert. It 
has appeared among the Dravidians in all its phases. The demonesses of South India have seldom required less 
than the sacrifice of a living animal. A fowl is a common sacrifice, and a buffalo is a larger one. The essence 
of sacrifice is self-abnegation and the value of a sacrifice is in proportion to its cost. (7) Human Sacrifices. — That the 
living sacrifices of the Dravidians included originally human sacrifices, there can be no doubt. The most terrible 
domonesses, the prototypes of the Hindoo Kalee goddess, all demanded on great occasions a human sacrifice. Till 
within recent times the wandering gipsy Brinjarries when setting out on a jonrney immolated a child under inhuman 
circumstances. In the Tamul districts there are plain traces that Maury, a village goddess, has demanded human 
victims. At a village in Tanjore district small images in human forms but made of flour dough have quite lately 
been presented to the deity, the image being decapitated as a sign of the sacrifice. But the wild Koois or Khonds of 
the Ganjam hill tracts have maintained the rite to the latest times, under the names of Meriah, Tokky or Keddy. 
These affairs are within present recollection. Among them the goddess of agriculture demanded such victims in 
many villages and whenever drought occurred. Immense numbers were sacrificed yearly. The victims being pur- 
chased from other tribes, the sacrifice was consummated in a manner too cruel to be here narrated. The Government 
rescued thousands of victims reserved for sacrifice, and did not finally extirpate the rite till a quarter of a century ago. 
A development of this form of human sacrifice was that under which relatives and servants were despatched on the 
death of a principal man. Marco Polo in the thirteenth century describes the performance of this rite for a ruler of the 
South-east coast, probably a Maravan. The self-immolation of widowB was another form. It may be held that the 
word suttee is only borrowed from shacty or female energy. It does not appear that Buttee was an Aryan rite. The 
Gaulica Poorana written in honor of Kalee prescribes human sacrifices with full details of observance, but it was written 
long after the Brahmins had joined their own religion with that of the aborigines. (8) Connection of Demonolatry 
with the later Brahminism. — The origin of demonolatry lies in unknown antiquity. That this form of worship was 
independent of and anterior to Brahminism need scarcely be Btated. But the proofs can if necessary be formulated 
in the following way. “ a ” In all Brahminical myths the demons are represented as being the ancient enemies of 
the gods. “ h ” All Brahminical legends mentioning the original inhabitants of Southern India refer to a period 
when demons ruled over the jungles, which were inhabited by a race who eat flesh and offered living sacrifices. “ c ” 
All words used in Southern India relative to the Brahminical religion are Sanscrit, while the names of demons 
worshipped by the Shaunaur, and the various words referring to devil-worship are Tamul. “ d ” There is no priestly 
order devoted to the worship of devils ; on the contrary every devil -worshipper is or may be his own priest. “ e ” 
The offering of living sacrifices is opposed to all Brahminical idoas. “/” A clear proof of the un-Brahminical origin 
of devil-worship is obtained by reference to the history of the devils themselves. The process of demonification 
is still going on amongst the Shaunaur, but none of those most recently raised to this position has any connection 
with the legends of Brahminism. “ g ” There are evidences that the Brahminical system was considered by the 
Shaunaur a hostile and rival creed, and opposed as such. The only national festival of the Shaunaur is the first day of 
the solar month Audy, which is celebrated in memory of Havana, the Racshasa king of Ceylon, who on that day carried 
off Seeta, the wife of Rama the hero-god of the Brahmins, Havana's prime-minister, Mahodara, was a Shaunaun ; 
and to this day the Shaunaur please themselves with Hama’s grief and Havana’s success. There is a mythical 
record of the adoption of the aboriginal demonolatry into the Brahminical system, and of the object in view in t his 
alliance, in the Pooranio story of the sacrifice of Dacsha. According to that story, Shiva (representing Sheiva 
Brahminism) found himself unable to subdue Yishnoo and to secure to himself the exclusive homage at which he 
aimed, till he called in the aid of the demons (representing the aborigines), and put himself at their head in the person 
of his son Yeerabhadra. The latter was a demi-god whose wife emanation or representative, Bhadrakalee, is regarded 
by the Shaunaur as their patroness and mother. (9) Worship of Trees. — Trees from their beauty and general utility are 
recognised by primitive nations as suitable abodes for their gods. From this cause in an indeterminate way they 
become themselves objects of worship. There is scarcely any country where tree worship has not been found. The 
Assyrians, Greeks, Romans, and Druids had their ancient sacred groves. The Assyrians especially worshipped 
trees. The trees of life and knowledge which stood in the garden of Eden represent legends of tree worship 
anterior to the Jewish religion. The burning bush on Mount Horeb in which Moses saw the deity is connected with 
the same belief. Baal was worshipped in sacred groves. There are many other references of the same sort in the 
Pentateuch. Amongst the Romans trees were consecrated to particular deities, votive wreaths being hung on 
the branches. Other countries where traces of this ancient worship have been specially investigated are 
Mesopotamia, Persia, Africa, Germany, Sarmatia, Scandinavia, Prance, and America. In classic Sanscrit literature 
the creed is represented by Parijauta, Calpadrooma (the tree of wishes), and other celestial trees, as well as by the 
singular trees which are the distinctive symbols of, and give their names to, the different dweepas or continents of 
the cosmography of the Pooranas. The Booddhists, for their part, have quite a collection of sacred trees 5 among 
others, the different Boclhy trees, of which each Booddha has had his own, and four of which, specified in the 
Deepavamsha, are the objects of a special adoration. It was under a peepul fig-tree (Ficus religiosa) that Booddha 
sat when he passed through that spiritual crisis which converted him into a religious mendicant. The Mahavanso 
or ancient native history of Geylon narrates how a branch of this tree was sent there by Asoca king of Magadhah 
about 260 B.C., and planted at the town of Anooraudhapoora, thenceforward and to the present day to be the object of 
special regard. The Ficus religiosa is very prevalently worshipped for its own sake in Ceylon, In Southern India 
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Dravidians. They do not act with any hope of reward, or any fear of punishment, 
which will arise after death. They do not believe in metempsychosis, or the 
passage of a soul through the bodies of many animals. There is yet in some way 


the reverence paid to single trees as the abode of evil spirits, and sacred groves as that of superior’ deities, has 
always been universal among the lower population. To be strictly correot it should be said that the worship of 
trees is rather an adjunct to worship than worship itself. (10) Animal Worship.-— There is no distinct evidence that 
formidable animals other than the serpent were ever worshipped in Southern India, but it was most probably so 
when the country was not sufficiently cleared for the occupation of man. A superstitious awe of the tiger at any 
rate remains. The animal worship which has been most characteristic of Southern India within periods that have 
come under observation is the worship of apes, especially that specios known to naturalists as langhurs. These are 
tended with affection. They were sacred before Shiva worship was introduced, and when that took place the old 
monkey god Hanooman was styled an incarnation of Shiva. Regarding the transference of the South Indian monlcoy 
worship to South Indian history, reference should be made to the note on Sanscrit Legends given later on. The 
buffalo was held sacred by the early tribes of Mysore, and is still by the Todahs of the Neilgherries. The buffalo was 
indigenous to Southern India before the ox class. Mysore moans the town of buffaloes. The bull has not been 
worshipped in Southern In dia for itself, but as Shiva’s vehiole and undor the name of Nundy it has always been placed 
in the Shiva temples opposite to the lingam or emblem of Shiva. The worship of the cow came with tho Brahmins. 
The totem system by whioh tribes revereuoe each a special animal has been as common in South India as in any 
other part of the world. The Pandyans had their fish, the Oadambas their monkey, the Ballaulas their tiger, 
the Jadows their kite, &c. No instance is known in the south howevor where au animal has been eponymous to a 
tribe. In the old Dravidian astronomy the designation of the constellations by names of animals already appears. 
(11) 'Serpent Worship. — This demands a special notice. The serpent of all animals moves with singular celerity and 
grace, although destitute of the usual appliances for locomotion. The shape of its body is elegant, and its oolours are 
often’ beautiful. Noteworthy attributes are also its longevity, and its power to exist for an indefinite period 
without food. On the other hand, the serpent has mysterious and exceptional .powers of destruction. These qualities 
have early singled it out as the ohjeot of a complex regard and worship. Historical traoes of serpent- worship have been 
discovered inmost parts of the world, but principally in the following countries: — Judaea (where was erected the 
Brazen Serpent), Phoenicia, Mesopotamia (the scene of the story of Bel and the Dragon), Greeoo (where Hercules 
was the progenitor of the whole raoe of serpent- worshipping Scythians, through his intercourse with the serpent 
Echidna), Italy, Sarmatia, Scandinavia, Great Britain, Afrioa, America, Persia, Cashmere, Cambodia, China and 
Oceania. ’ Of those instances the most remarkable is that ooourring in the French dependenoy of Cambodia, part of a 
peninsula projecting into the China sea in the same way that India projeots into tho Indian Ooean. An examination 
of this country has produced astonishing results on tho subjeot of the high civilization enjoyed there by a formor snake- 
worshipping population, and there also oausod as in India by an Aryan acting on a primitive race. This disoovery may 
have much iniluenoe on South Indian anoient history. Coylonwas atone time wholly occupied by a serpent religion. 
And the only questions in that case arising are to what extent it was imported, and how far again it was shared with 
Southern India. For the present, Cambodia is conneoted rather with Northern than with Southern India, and it must 
be assumed that this religion is intrusive in the peninsula. The Sansorit Mahabharat opens, like the Pentateuch, 
with a curse on the serpent. Then after the first oanto, whioh is meroly a general introduction to the whole poem, 
the noxt three cantos are wholly occupied with the affairs of the Naga raoe, commencing with the birth of 1,000 
Nagas from Oadroo wife of the Rishy Oasyap. From these Nagas desoended the , serpent raoe, who roign in the 
nether-world. Arjoona, one of the Pandava brothers, is also represented as marrying two Naga prinoosses. Those 
statements divested of poetio dress will refer to a serpent-worshipping raoe in Northern India with whom the early 
Aryans oamo in oontaot. Aooording to the Mahavanso, Ceylon was inhabited by the Naga raoe of sorpent-worship- 
pers prior to the third century B.O., but they wero thou converted to Booddhism. Booddhism itself did not disdain 
to make use of the religions of the aboriginal races, and incorporated serpent worship even more definitely than 
it did tree worship. Serpent worship as a distinct ritual was suppressed by one of the Magadhah kings about the 
end of tho seventh century B.O., at tho samo time that the twin faiLh of tree worship was elevated to the first rank. In 
Asooa’s inscriptions during the third century B.C., thero is no tvaoe of the worship either of Booddha himself or of 
serpents. In the soulptures at Saunohy whioh date from about tho middle of the first century A.D., the sorpont 
appears as an emblem, but only rarely. In thoso at Amravatty however again three centuries later, the Naga is found 
co-equal with Booddha. Those variations from time to time indicate tho fluctuations between difforont forms of faith. 
The latest known example of any important Naga sculpture is a bas-relief at Mauvollipore (tho Seven Pagodas), forty 
miles south of Madras. Tho soulptures at Mauvellipore are supposed by archaeologists to bo the work of a religion pro- 
gressing from tho north. The Naga worship then may be considered to have been that of a peoplo rosiding in Northern 
India, whose affinities were principally with Thibetans, Burmese, Siamese, and. other trans-IIimalayan populations ; 
and of whom an offshoot has appeared in Ceylon. It is alien to tho Dravidians. Its connection with Booddhism 
has been mentioned. It underlies Yeishnavism also, whore it appears as a many-headed tutolary deity. It has 
not been employed for worship by Sheivism ; the sorpent of Shiva being a cobra, and representing only an adjunct 
designed to oanse terror. Naga worship is a religion of the Mongolian Turanians. (12) Phallic Worship .—' The 
best history that can bo given of this is to show its universality. As the mind opens, the first abstract idea 
that develops itself in primeval races is of that reproductive energy of nature, which more or less veiled is the 
ultimate idea and prinoiple underlying all primitive systems and deities. And of this the earliest and rudost 
expression would be some form of the lingam, most readily typified by the stones soattered around. Evidence is not 
wanting of the prevalence of this worship in Phoenicia, tho scriptural Canaan, from whence it entered Palestine 
itself. Herodian in his 6th book thus describes the image of the sun at Emosa, called by the Phoenicians Elaiagabalom, 
and worshipped not only by them but by tho neighbouring kings and satraps. “ It has no form of a statuo, but is a 
“ very large stone, round at bottom, and tapering sharply conolike, itB colour black j it is said to have fallen from the 
“ gky, and to be an unformed image of the sun.” The stone said to have been devoured by Saturn in mistakofor Jupiter 
and related by Pausanias to be placed in the temple at Dolphi, and anointed daily with oil, was a lingam. “ The anoient 
“ Arabians,” says Maximns Tyrius in the above cited essay, “ worship I know not whom, but the image I saw was a 
<« quadrangular stone.” From Suidas it is further learnt that it was blnok, and it is the same meteorio stone now preserved 
in the Caaba at Meooa. The chief idol of the Germanic tribes, the Hermansaul, was at first a tall black stone. In 
MaBSon’s Travels the idol of the mysterious Sia-posh of Central Asia is affirmed to be “ an ©root image of black or dark 
“ ooloured stone the size of a man.” The praotice of anointing stones with oil dates from very anoient days, and is no 
doubt the cause why in most instances sacred stones are described as blaok. The May-day dances and poles in England 
are a relict of the phallic rites of pagan times. Pausanias states that in the most ancient times even amongst tho 
Greeks rough stones were reverenced instead of images. Hercnles was represented at Hyetta by a rude stone 
aooording to anoient usage. So was Juno at Samos, and even the Graoes at Orchemenos. These faots might be 
indefinitely multiplied. When lingam worship first arose in this country is not known, hut the Sansorit writers make a 
very clear referenoe to the lingam as a deity reverenced by the aborigines, who were ever at war with the power and 
religion of the Brahmins. In the Oottara Khaundam of the Ramayana the following linos occur : — “ Wherever Ravana, 
“ lord of the raoshasas, went a golden lingam was carried thither. Placing that lingam in the midBt of a pedestal of sand, 
« Ravana worshipped it with incense and flowers of ambrosial odour.” In the denominational jealousy which gave rise 
to the Pooranas, the lingam worship assumed a special part and found its exponents. The Linga Poorana advocates the 
worship of Shiva in various forms. There can he no doubt that at the time of the Mahomedan invasion, the worship 
of the lingam was common all over India. Twelve principal symbols were set up at widely distant places, which were 
objects of especial veneration. One was situated at Rameswaram in the extreme south. The idol destroyed by 
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a belief in a future state. In tlieir primitive state tbe Dravidians have no idea 
of an all-pervading power ; still less do they contemplate a benevolent personal 
deity. They dread that which is beyond their comprehension, and are not averse to 


Malimood of Gbnznee at Somnaut in Goozerat was one of those lingams. At the present day tho lingam is the only 
form in which Shiva is worshipped in Southern India. Shiva is sometimes represented in effigy as an ornament, hut 
novor as an object of worship. Its counterpart is the yony or symbol of female nature as fructified and productive. 
This was added by Brahminical philosophy. The two together are called in Tamul ^sijeaL -lurrrr or that whioh 
has life. The Lingayots hereafter to ho mentioned did not recognize the yony. (13) The Jiarly Religion of the Aryans.— 
Tho religion of tho Aryans before they entorod the Indian continent was a nature worship of a pure nature. It con- 
sisted of oblations to live (Agny), and invocations to the firmament (Indra), the seasons, the sun, and the moon. 
Tho sacrificin' invited those doitios to be present, and to accept his offering ; which was oithor clarified butter, or 
soma juico. In some texts only tliroo deitios are acknowledged ; fire, air, and sun. Fire had the pre-eminence, and 
the Aryans used the funoral pyre. The early religion of tho Aryans was a worship of oloments. It oontained no 
idolatry. It oontained scarcely any anthropomorphism. Transmigration was not at that time recognized. The Aryan 
religion is known from mutual comparison of the Indian and Persian religions. Tho oloments they possess in common 
must onoo havo been tho joint property of both. (14) The Vedas. — After the separation of tho Iranian and Indian 
peoples, tho Hindoos established themselves in the land of tho sevon rivers, at tho mouths of tho Indus. Thoro the old 
Aryan roligion gave way before Lhe independent development of, tho Vodio religion, known to modern inquiry Lhrough 
tho principal Voda called the Rig Voda. Professor Tiele of Loidon, to whose compendium on religion this note is in 
sovoral respects indebted, points out that if in its doctrine of spirits and worship of ancestors, as well as in tho child, 
like nature of somo of its ideas, it still exhibited hire survivals of earlier oonooptions, it had on the whole outgrown 
ihoir influence. Tho Dovas wore no longer simple powers of naktro, hut to somo oxtent at loast beings ondowod with 
moral qualities", raised abovo nature, creators and governors of the world. Among all tho gods however Indra and 
Agny were still the principal objects of praise. The goddoBSOS were kopt in the background, Tho conception of 
goddesses was dovolopod by contact with the aboriginal races of India. The Brahmins already made claims to distinc, 
tion but thoy did not yet form an oxclusivo casto, for kings and kings’ sons also performed priestly fiinctions. Tho 
first office of the Brahmin was that of family priest. Morality and roligion were already closely oonneotod. The gods 
ruled ovor tho moral as well as over tho natural order. The idoas of tho Vodic Hindoos about ancestors and their 
worship were the samo as those of ruder nations, and their representations of futuro bliss wore still sonsuous, but thoy 
looked for requital of thoir actions after death. The conceptions of immortality woro immature, but thoy existed. Of 
thodootrineofthe transmigration of the soul, tho Rig Voda exhibits no trace. It is evident that the roligion hero 
sketched was on the whole in strong contrast with that of the Indian nations. (15) The Brahmins. — With tho diffusion 
of tho Hindoo- Aryans over the region south-east of tho seven rivors, and thoir settlement on tho banks of the Ganges 
and Yamoonah, thoir religion entered upon a now ora. The Vedio roligion was succeeded by the hierarchy of the 
Brahmins. The Brahminic roligion is entirely under the control of what Europeans call the caste Byatem, which has 
boon bciforo described. Tho circumstance that writing was unknown, or at any rato was not generally employed for 
literary purposes, contributed to givo increasing influence to the Brahmins. Subject at first to tho princos and noblos, 
aud doptmcloni on thorn, they soon acquired the solo right to conduot publio worship, made thomsolves masters of 
instruction, and of tho most influential civil offices, and set themselves up as tho oxclusivo guardians and in l, or pro tors of 
revelation (srooty) and tradition (smrity), in virtue of possessing a highor knowledge which tho mass of tho people did 
not oomprohoud. Tho character of the religion of this period is rovoalod by its religious literature. By far tho greater 
number of tho works belonging to it wero composed with a view to tho sacrificial sorvico. In tho doctrine of tho gods 
Brahminism made but little change. Tho Ashooras howovor who had boon in earlier times tho chief of the gods, and in 
tho beginning of this period woro still placed along with the Devas, wore lowered, porhaps in oonsoquenco of thoir 
rosomblanco to tho gods of the old hostile oooupants of tho country, to the rank of evil spirits. The rovorenoe for the 
Dovas also perceptibly diminished as the Brahmins placed themselvos on their level, and tho hermits especially who did 
nommeo regarded themselves as superior to thorn in power and dignity. The only exception was in favour of Roodra 
the storm-god whoso worship inoreasod considerably in this period, and sorvod as ono of the foundations of tho later 
Bluva worship • ho had not yet however bocomo the chief god. Tho oonoeption of Brahma also as an all-ruling doity 
aroso in this period Tho moral and social ideal of the Brahmins is known from the law hook of Monoo. (16) Con- 
test, between lhe Brahmin and Oshatriya Castes.— Part only of tho population on the banks of tho Indus loft its 
ancient home Those who wont ostablishod a schism, and designated tho ancient section as Vrauteonas or out-castos. 
Tho Western "non- Brahminic Aryans refused to adopt to tho reforms of tho emigrants, and adhered to thoir own 
Yoddhaha (warriors) and Arhants (teachers). The Oshatriyas also who prooeedod into India exhibited the samo 
anlaironism and it was not for somo timo that the Brahmins complotod thoir ascondoncy. Ono of those Oshatriyas, 
Gowtama for a Oshatriya school of that name) evolved and moulded into shape the ideas which subsequently became 
tho basis of the Booddhi’st faith. (17) Development of Monotheism among the Aryans.— Tho conception of Brahma led 
to monotheism. Texts in tho later Vedas road thus. “ There is in truth but ono doity, the suprome spirit.” “ Ho 
<1 a , om whom pi 1G nn ivorsal world proceeds, who is the lord of tho universe, and whose work is the universe, is the 
« SuT)romo being ” “ Adoro god alono ; know god alone ; give up all othor discourse.” Ministration to idols was then 
hold infamous Monoo says that temple priests are unfit to bo admitted to family sacrifices, or to engage in 
intercourse with the people. Ivon to this day Brahmins who wait upon imagos, or servo in .temples, are regarded in 
an inferior light (18) Sheivism.— Roodra whose worship as above seen had made advances was presently raised, 
under tho name of Shiva, to the position of supreme doity or Mahadeva. His character is not to bo reproduced in 
n single word As Roodra his nature is violent and dreadful; he lives in the wilderness on the loftiest mountains; 
in asootism and therefore in power ho surpasses all other beings. But at the same time he is a god of fruitfulness, 
nnd thenco the oroator ; and he is from this time therefore generally worshipped under the symbol of tho lingam. 
TliiH svmbol is not of Aryan origin, and the Shiva of this period must havo arisen out of the fusion of Roodra with 
it rin Hvo doity Both the representation of his porson and tho character of his worship are thoroughly unbrahminic, 

tlm worship of "demons being connected inseparably with his worship He was particularly popular in the mountain 

districts of the north and in the Deccan. Tlie consort of Shiva, who combines m her person the same conflicting 
oharactoristics, and who is marked out by her self-renouncing piety (tapas) as an ancient fire-goddess, and by her 
Sion to Saraswatee, the goddess of the waters and of knowledge, as a goddess of mountains and streams, was 
wfkod filiko under tho ancient names Ambilcah and Oomah, the mother and tho protectress,” and under the 
Zve modern titlS Kalee the ” black one,” and Doorga, the “ terrible.” As Kalee-Doorga she is tho goddess of death, 
horrible in shape, and worshipped with living sacrifices. In the pantheon she takes a much more prominent place 
<11 the other goddesses, whoso composite qualities and names indeed have been generally transferred to her. 
it mav he said became roally Shiva only after the aboriginal goddess Doorga had been united to him, apd he 
borrowed from her all his terrible characteristics. Doorga again was changed in the process, lor the aboriginal races 
unver regarded her as having a consort. Sho was also confounded by the Aryans with their own ancient goddesses. 
Out of this process at any rate arose Shiva and Parvaty, as man- and wife. In one form, but not m Southern India, 
Shiva is represented as half man and half woman; or Ardhanauree In its mystic side, Shemsm remained long a 
m-ofossional religion of tho Brahmins and men of letters. The most ancient dramatic literature is under Sheiveite 
P Tf m the same with the works of romance. It is likewise to Shiva that legend ascribes the origin of 

grammar "and Gancsh, who is met with early as the god of arts and letters ,, is a figure of the Sheiveite pantheon. 
A « T nomilar roligion Sheivism was carried south by the Brahmins, when they undertook to instruct the Dravi- 
diLs in the religion of the Pooranas. Though Doorga was not indigenous to the south, sho was allied to the spirit 
of the demon-worship of the south. (19) Veishnavism.—In the Ved*c period VishnQO was a god of subordinate 
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converting such ideas or objects into the embodiments of supernatural power. They 
are no longer in a state which recognises fetishism, and stocks and stones do not 
in their estimation have inherent power but represent only the habitation of other 


importance, generally connected with Indra, and seldom celebrated by himself. He did not rise much higher in the' 
Brahmana period, at least among the Brahmins and Cshatriyas. Presently however he was elevated to be the supreme 
god. In his heaven, Veicoonta, his consort was Lutekmee or Shrce, the goddess of fruitfulness and marriage • to her 
the cow was dedicated, and hor symbol was the lotus flower. Of the Vishnoo worship the doctrine of the avatars or 
incarnations (literally “descents”) ia the most characteristic feature. Vishnoo, when danger threatened either the 
Devas or their worshippers, assumed certain terrestrial forms to assist them. The doctrine of the avatars afforded 
an opportunity of identifying Vishnoo with favourite heroes of tradition. Such were Hama or Ramchendra who 
extended his conquests to Ceylon ; and Parshoorama, the “ axe- Rama/’ a native hero of the Deccan whom the 
Brahmins canonized as the destroyer of alltho Cshatriyas. In the Krishna avatar the worship of Vishnoo reached its 
climax. Krishna was probably an aboriginal hero of some of the northern tribos. In the Bhagavatgeota Krishna 
appears as the preacher of an ethical-pantheistic doctrine, and proclaims himself as the supreme being In the 
Geetagovinda prominence is given to the legends of his miraculous birth, his intercourse with the shepherds and his 
life with the shepherdesses, the romembrance of which was celebrated by special religious festivals' • but this was a 
later production. Wlion Booddkism had ceased to be dangerous to the Brahmins, Booddha himself was included 
among the avatars of Vishnoo. At the end of this age or Kaliyoog Vishnoo is to appear as Callty, to root out al 
wickedness. (20) The Hindoo Triad . — This is called Trimoorty in Sanscrit and Moommoorty in Tamul It wns 
foreshadowed in the Vedic association of the three gods Agny, Vayoo, and Soorya; Are, wind, and sun. Philosophers 
endeavoured to unite the conflicting claims of Shiva and Vishnoo, and first conceived of Harihara who combined the 
two. Then the original Brahma was added, making a triad. The acceptance of the triad as an article of croed was of 
late growth and spocial to Southern India. (21) Minor Deities of the early Brahminical Period .— Amomr the nods 
adopted during this period into the Brahminic system, Ganesh, the god of arts and wisdom, ocoupios the principal place 
Bosidos him however there were Scanda Cartikeya the god of war, and Cauma the god of love (22) The Mm 
Darshanas or Earliest Systems of Hindoo Philosophy.— The roligious literature of the oarly Brahmins mav bo rims 
summarized. It began with the hymns of the Rig Voda. Thou was added tho Yajoor Veda, divided into “ white ” 
and “ black, and the Saumaveda ; hut these are only now versions of the Rig Veda. Later camo tho Atarva Veda 
o.ntaimng incantations against evil spirits, and marking a now stage of religion. Together those constitute tho complete 
Veda, the sacred knowledge, or the four Vodas. Tho whole body of roligious literature thence proceeded. First each 
cf tho Vedas had its samlntah or collection of hymns. Secondly to each Veda belonged different Brahmanas, treatises of 
ntual and theology, _ afterwards supplanted by tho Aranyacas (forest treatises), and the connected Oopanishads 
(confidential communications), theological-philosophical treatises, prepared more especially for the use of tlio hern its 
The Brahmanas contain bore and there elovated thoughts, and not a fow antique traditions of the highest importance 
Thirdly each Veda had its sootras (threads), short compact guides for public and domestic sacrifices and for the 
knowledge of the Jaws. All those books were handed down orally, and each school (oharana) had its spocial text 
(shakhah), both of Samhitahs and oi Brahmanas. Even when the art of writing was already known, it was regarded as 
grave sin to write them down, Of the existing Oopanishads only a few belong to this period; the rest are of later 
day. The composition of Oopanishads and Sootras continued when the Vedio Samhitahs were already closed and no 
new Brahmanas were composed. Menoo’s law book contained tho moral and social code of the Aryans, and this also 
was claimed by the Aryans under the head of religion, So again philosophy. The main propositions of early 
Brahmmioal philosophy havo boen numbored at sevon as follows. In the first place, it holds the eternity of soul hnri, 
retrospectively and prospectively, and tho soul is either the supreme or a personal soul. In the second place it asserts 
the eternity of tho matter or substance constituting the visible universe. This is so whether that substance lias a real 
maternal existence or is simply illusory. In tho third place, the soul, though itself sheer thought and knowledge can 
only exercise thought, consciousness, sensation, and cognition, and can only act and will, when connected with often al 
and material objeots of sensation invested with some bodily form, and joined to mind; this last belonging to the 
body and bomg distinct from soul. Tho suprome soul has thus connected itself in successive agos with obiects and 
forms, becoming manifest cither a> Brahma tho creator or in the form of other gods, as Yiehnco and mil jS 
the form of men. Fourthly, this union of the aoul with the body in produotiro of bondage. When onoo no united the 
soul begins to apprehend objects through the senses. It also bocomes conscious of personal existence and individual! v 
l . fc commences acting. But all aotion entails a consequence ; and if an act be good it must bo rowarded mid* 
if bad it must be punished. Fifthly, in order that the consoquenoes of acts may be entirely worked out, tho soul must 
not only go to heaven or hell but must also return to corporeal existence. Thus it has to pass through innumerable 
bodies, higher or lower, according to its vanous shades of merit or demerit. Sixthly, it is to bo observed that in all 
this the soul has to boar the consequences of its own acts only. Moreover it is exposed to the action of a force which 
can never be guarded against, because its operation depends on past action wholly beyond control and even unre. 
membered. Seventhly and lastly from a consideration of the above six propositions it is plain that tho aim of philosophy 
xsto teach a man to abstain from every M of action and every kind of sentiment. The living personal sou? must 
shake off the fetters of action and getting rid of body, mind, and all sense of separate personality, return to tho condition 
of simple soul. This constitutes nyauna, tho right apprehension of truth, which, if once acquired by the soul confer 
upon it final emancipation, that is to say mokska or bliss. In other words the aim of philosophy is the loss of all 
separate identity by absorption into the supreme being. Tho Hindoo schools of philosophy founded on this common 
bams are usually classed m the following order ,-the Nyauya, founded by Gowtama ; the Veisheskica, by Oanauda 
the Saunkhya, by Oapila ; the Yoga, by Patanjaly ; the Mimaumsa, by Jeiminy; the Vedanta, by Baudarauyana 
sometimes called Vyausa, or Veda Vyausa They are called the six shastras, or writings of authority, and sometimes 
the six darshanas, views or expositions of doctrine. The Nyauya is properly a system of logic, offering many pointed 
r08 ®™. blance k° the methods of Aristotle. The Veisheshica treats of physics, of the categories or general attributes 
of things, and of the formation of the kosmos, which it attributes to the qualities and movements of primitive atoms 
The Saunkhya is an atheistical philosophy. The Yoga is similar, but inclines to pantheism. The Mimaumsa or prior 
Mimaumsa, arose from a desire to maintain and illustrate the ritual of the Vedas. The Vedanta, or later Mimaumsa was 
formed at a subsequent date on the base of the Oopanishads. Its main object is to explain and enforce theTehgious 
doctrines of the Vedas. The word means end or scope of the Vedas. It represents a pure pantheism, and maintains 
absolutely the doctrine of adweita, or non- dualism. In its fuller development, this system denied the exStence of 
matter or material forms as objective realities. Visible things are only appearances, a kind of mirage, caUed mayah 
(illusion). The doctrine of the Vedanta is summarized in this half couplet: ‘Brahma is true; thf world isSe; 
the soul is Brahma himself and nothing other.’ And explained and expanded by the advocates of the Vedanta the 
mearnng of these words is as follows : ‘‘Brahma alone-a spirit ; essentially existent, intelligence and- Toy of all 
qualities, and of all acts; m whom there is no consciousness such as is denoted by ‘I,’ ‘thou’ and ‘it-’ who- 
apprehends no person, or thing, nor is apprehended of any; who is neither parviscient nor om’nisSent n either 
pampotent nor omnipotent who has : neither beginning nor end ; immutable and indefectible-tbe true entity A l 
besides himself, the entire universe is false, that is to say, is nothing whatever. Neither has it ever exTstod nor does 
it now exist, will it exist at any time future. And the soul is one with Brahma.” The Vedanta thus teterDreted 
was preached by Shuncaracharya very many centimes later in Southern India. Every Sheiveite so regards i it To thte 
day and this may he called the orthodox interpretation. It consorts in a remarkable manner with the natural mental 
tendencies of the Dravidian population. The Madhwas convert adweitn into rlwoita smS tu? natural mental 
it into vishishtadweita ; but these two sects of Veishnavites are none the less Vedantists (28) Jd2 7sZ riZlt 
Brahmmmn .^ The first blow received by Brahminism in its progress southwards was the uprising of Z halLbraW 
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powers. A relic of fetish-worship however subsists in the festival of Gowry or 
wife of Shiva, at which each offers sacrifices to the tools and implements used in 
the exercise of his calling ; the labourer worshipping his plough, the mason his 


nized native tribes on the east of tlie Madhyadesha, initiated by the preaching of Booddha in the sixth centnry B.C. 
Gowtama Booddha, or Shakya Moony, was che son of the Rajpoot king of Capilavast, on the confines of Nepaul and 
Oudh. After pursuing tho ordinary habits of a prince till his twenty-eighth year he assumed a religious life, and gave 
himself up to austerities for a period of six years. He then abandoned his solitude, and passed the rest of his life 
preaching and inculcating virtuous conduct. This missionary aspect of Booddhism appealed to the non- Aryan races 
of Northern India with which he was then in contact, and finally to a large section of the Asiatic world ; from its 
contrast with the ritual of the Brahmins, which they reserved solely for the three twice-born castes. The native races 
of tho north had from long familiarity with the Aryans acquirod such a degree of civilization as led them to desire 
something like equality with their masters. They therefore welcomed a preaoher who proclaimed the abolition of caste. 
Tho religion in its earliest stages was rather social and moral, than doctrinal. In one aspect Booddhism is merely a 
development of the Sauukhya philosophy of Capila, and this and Brahminism are connected by intermediate links. 
The dynasty called Mowrya was founded at Palibothra or Patna near the confluence of the Ganges and the Sone. 
in B.C. 325 by Ohundragoopta (the Greek Sandracottus), undoubtedly an aboriginal ruler. Chundragoopta, according 
to Megasthenes, was king of the Praxii or JPrasii. This is the Greek form of the Sanscrit Prauchya or Eastern. 
Chundragoopta forms a connecting link between India and the West, by his connection with Seleucus, King of 
Bactria, whose daughter he married. Seleucus sent an ambassador named Megasthenes who resided at Palibothra 
for many years, and wrote an account of India. Chundragoopta consolidated the whole of the northern and much of 
the eastern portions of India into one monarchy. He died in 300 B.C. and was succeeded by his son Mitragoopta or 
Bindoosaura, who in his turn was succeeded in 260 B.C. by Asoca. This event is memorable in religious history. 
Soon after his accession, Asoca renounced the Hindoo faith, and changed Booddhism from a struggling sect into the 
religion of the state. The extent of his widely-spreading dominions is marked by inscriptions on stone pillars and 
rocks, many of which still remain and ; have been discovered to be edicts proving him a wise and benevolent 
monarch. In the eighteenth year of Asoca’s reign (242 B.C.) , Booddhist missionaries were sent into the south ; to 
Mahishamandala or Mysore; to Banavausy the capital of the Oadambas on the river Varadah north of Mysore ; and 
to other places. Booddha himself is said to have visited the Naga kingdom of the Deccan, and even Ceylon. After 
Asoca’s death his empire was divided. His son Mahindo or Mahendra in 244 B.C. carried the Booddhist scripture to 
Ceylon in the Maugady language of Palibothra, and soon afterwards Mahindo’s sister Sanghamitta followed with a 
company of female devotees. The religious literature was translated into Pali, the sacred language of the Ceylon Bood- 
dhists about 420 A.D. Booddhism though it checked Brahminism, did not dispossess it from any large part of India. 
The two systems co-existed as popular religions during more than a thousand years (244 B.C. to about 800 A.D.). As to 
the south, Booddhism never gained a footing of much importance among the Dravidian races. In the eighth or ninth 
century A.D. the few votaries of that religion who existed in Southern India were finally expelled from it. The 
principal seat of the Booddhist monks was the valley of the Kistna, and the Amravatty stoopa is a well-known 
monument. There aro no principal Booddhist monuments south of the Kistna. A controversy is said to have taken 
place botween the Booddhists and Maunicavausagar, minister of one of the Pandyan kings, at Chidambaram ; but 
the advocates of the Booddha faith came over from Ceylon for the purpose of holding the disputation. The date of 
this controversy is not satisfactorily ascertained. Note may also be taken of the confutation of the Booddhas of 
Malabar by Coomaurilabhatta, horeafter to be named, as noticed in the Keralolputty. Dismissed from India, except 
among the Nepaulese and some other northern tribes Booddhism betook itself to other countries. At the present 
date it boars full sway in Ceylon, and over the whole Eastern Peninsula ; it divides the adherence of the Chinese with 
the systems of Confucius and Lao-tse, claiming perhaps two-thirds of the population ; it prevails also in Japan (although 
not an established religion) ; and, north of the Himalayas, it is the religion of Thibet (where it assumes the form 
of Lamaism), and of the Mongolian population of Central Asia, and extends to the very north of Siberia, and even 
into Swedish Lapland. Its adherents are estimated at 400 millions ; more than a third of the human race. The 
Booddhistic form of faith is probably as old as it is now prevalent. It was plainly much antecedent to the reputed 
date of Gowtama Booddha ; indeed Booddhists speak sometimes of four and sometimes of twenty-four Booddhas at 
different periods of history, preceding Gowtama Booddha, each with a sacred tree, and each conducting a life similar to 
his. Booddhism is decidedly not Dravidian in any of its tendoncies. It will be clearly understood that though 
Booddhism is here mentioned to illustrate the history of the Hindoo religion, it forma no part of that roligion. Great 
as is the latitude applied to the term Hindoo, it cannot in any sense connected with roligion include the followers of 
Booddha. (24) Religion of the Jains . — The soct of tho Joinas derived its name from its veneration of Jinas or eminent 
ascetics, who had conquered all the desires of sense and thus raised themselves above the gods, Mahaveera being the 
most celebrated among them. It is very closely related to Booddhism, and in Sanscrit literature is hardly to be 
distinguished from it. Its origin lies hidden in obscurity, but it is not improbable that it proceeded from a compromise 
botween Booddhism and Brahminism in the first centuries aftor Christ. According to the Jeinas, Gowtama or Booddha 
himself was a disciple of Mahaveera. The Join a sect took its origin in the Gangotic valley; but spread down the 
Coromandel Coast and thenoe inland. It reached much further south than Booddhism had done ; but being cheoked 
in its southward course it extended itself in the centre and west of the peninsula. In the eighth or ninth century it 
was fully established as tho religion of influential parts of the community in Madura, Mysore, and the West Coast. 
Previous to this the Jains had contributed to the expulsion of the Booddhists. There is a tradition to the effect that 
the Booddhas of Canjy were oonfuted by Akalanka, a Jain priest, and were thereupon expelled the country. Veera 
Pandya, king of Madura, became a Jain and persecuted the Booddhas, putting them to torture. . These are examples 
from one part of the country only. In the twelfth century the joint attaoks of Sheivas and Veishnavas induced the 
decline of Jeinism. The Jains however always had a political leaning towards the Brahminical Hindoos. This was 
observable in their recognition of the orthodox pantheon ; in the deference paid by them to the Vo das and to the 
constitution of castes ; and in their employment of Brahmins as ministrant priests. Tins sect still remains to this 
day, and the tenets will be elsewhere described. (25) Further Progress of Brahminism — During this period the 
Brahmin intellect ever at work had resolved on and achieved an effective compromise with the indigenous creeds of 
the country. But in doing this it produced a second religious literature, the Pooranas. (26) The Hindoo Pooranas . — 
These Pooranas, next to the Vedas, are accounted the most saored works of the Hindoos. They are eighteen in 
number, and are said to be the work of the same Vyausa who is accredited with the compilation of the Vedas. It is 
laid down that a Poorana should treat of five subjects, primary creation, secondary creation, the families of the 
patriarchs, the reigns of the Menoos, and the dynasties of kings ; but in point of fact none of them carry out this 
intention, and they afford internal proof of being compiled by different hands at different times. None of them are of 
very high antiquity. The oldest may possibly have been composed about the eighth or ninth century A.D., and the latest 
about three or four centuries ago. In their sectarial views ; the prominence they allot to some one deity, or to his 
incarnations ; the importance they attach to certain observances, as fasting on the eighth, eleventh and fourteenth 
days of each half month ; the holiness they attribute to certain placos ; and in the often frivolous legends which they 
have grafted on to the more dignified inventions of antiquity ; they betray the purposes for which they were composed, 
namely tho propagation of new dogmas and the belief in new gods. The Hindoos themselves have controversial doubts 
as to the authority of the Bhagavata, the most popular of the Pooranas, and many pundits regard it as the uninspired 
work of a grammarian named Vopadeva, who lived in the twelfth century. There is little doubt that the Brahma- 
veivarta Poorana is still more modern. It treats of Krishna and his favourite mistress Raudhah ; and although the 
Worship of Raudhah is now very popular, especially in Western India, all the other Pooranas, the heroic poems, and the 
popular literature of the Hindoos before the last four centuries, are silent concerning her. The Pooranas in their 
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trowel, &c. The real worship of the population consists in doing homage either to 
demons, to avert their displeasure, or to deities who rule such demons to induce 
their interposition. The former worship is more constant than the latter. But 


present form -wore dosignod to uphold tlie doctrines of rival sects, who were engaged in oontest in religious supremacy 
especially in Northern India from the third to the ninth or tenth centuries. Their earliest efforts were directed 
against Booddhism, which disappeared before them. A list of them as known in Southern India is given in a later 
note. (27) l'antrie Worship. — This is a dark and mysterious phase of tho Hindoo religion. Its history is obscure, and 
its founders are unknown. From its nature only, as it is based on phallism, it is ovidently a faith belonging to oarly 
nations. Its origin as a special religion is said to have boen in North-eastern India some two thonsand years ago, but 
it may be immensely older. Tantric worship is based on the theory of the combination of human excess with religious 
contemplation. Tho Tantras themselves assume the form of a dialogue betwoen Shiva and his wife Parvaty. ’ The 
doctrine specially inculcatod is tho worship of the Shacty, or i'omale energy of divinity. Parvaty horsolf thus becomes 
the object of worship. That the religion was onco widely prevalent is shown by the hold it still retains on tho popula- 
tion in Bengal. The ritual under it is extreme, and this is probably not a corruption but the original form of the 
creed. In Southern India it is not indigenous. It has representatives however, especially the Oanchoolyas olsowlioro 
described. (28) Gomumrila Bhatta. — Coomaurila Bhatta was a Brahmin of Berar. In the oighth century ho excitod an 
opposition to the Booddliists and Jeinas. This movement has boon exaggerated by tradition into an extermination of 
Booddhists from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin, but tho fact that the decadence of the Booddliists is unitod with his 
name, shows that he initiated a movement. His doctrine was a revival of tho old Adweita philosophy. He travelled 
into Southern India, and it is said had for disciplo Shuncaracharya noxt to be named. (29) Development of Shiva 
Worship in the South , or the Smarta Shiveike Sect of Shuncaracharya. — A nnmbor of works are curront in tho south of 
India rolating to this toacher, under tho titles of Shuncara Cliaritra, Sliuncara Katah, Shuncara Vijnya, or Shunoara 
Digvijaya; all following the same course of narration, and detailing littlo more than Shuncara’s controversial 
victories over various sects. Of the two principal works of tho class one is attributed to Anaudagiry, a pupil of 
Shuncara ; the other is the work of Madliwacharya, the minister of some of the earliest chiofs of Vijianuggor. This Inst 
is a composition of high literary and polomical pretension, but not equally high biographical valuo. Some particulars 
of Shuncara’B birth and oarly life are to bo found in the ICeralolputty, or political and statistical description of 
Malabar, although the work is sometimes said to have boon composed by Shuncara himsolf. With regard to tho place 
of Shunoara’s birth, and tho tribe of which ho was a member, most accounts agree to make him a native of Crangauore 
in Malabar, of the tribo of Nurnboory Brahmins, and in the mythological language of tho sect an incarnation of Shiva. 
According to othor traditions, he was born at Chidambaram in South Arcot district, although ho transferred his 
rcaidoneo to Malabar. He is said to havo boon horn of a Brahmin mother by a low-casto 1'aLhor. That thoro 
was something unusual about his birth is to ho inforrod from tho fact that afterwards, when on his return homo, 
he was called to porJ'orm tho funeral eoremomos of his mother, tho Brahmins rofused thoir co-oporation. Shuncara, 
it is said, producod firo from his arm, erected tho pyro in biro garden of his own house, and condudod tho coromony 
alono. In Malabar bo divided the four original castos iuto seventy-two, or eighteen sub-divisions each, and assigned 
them to thoir rospootivo rites and dutios. All accounts concur in roprosonting Shuncara as leading a wandering life, and 
engaging in successful controversy with various sects, whothor of the Sheiva, Vcishnava, or loss orthodox persuasions. 
In tho course of his wanderings ho established soveral rnatts or convents under tho controuJ of Ilia disciplos, parti- 
cularly ono still flourishing at Shringairy, on the Western Ghauts, noar the sources of the Toongabudra. Towards the 
close of his life ho repaired as far as to Oashmeer, and soatod himself, af tor triumphing over various opponents, on tho 
throne of Saraswatoo. He noxt wont to Badaricaushrama, and finally to Kbdaurannuta in tho Himalaya, whore ho died 
at the oarly ago of thirty-two. Tho events of his last days aro eonfirmod by local traditions, and the Poota or throne 
of Saraswatoo on which Shuncara sat is still shown in Oashmoor ; whilst at tho torn] do oE Shiva at Badaroo a Malabar- 
Brahmin of tho Nurnboory tribo has always boon the oilioiating- priost. Tho system advocated by Shuncara continues 
to influence tho creed of tho Slioivcito Brahmins to tho present day. It is based on tho Vedanta philosophy, and holds tho 
adwoita interpretation of that philosophy. Thoro is but ono truo substance, Brahm Parabrahm. But on tho other 
baud as tho mind of man cannot olovato itsolf to tho contemplation of the inscrutable first cause and only soul, ho 
may he contemplated through inferior doitios. Tho influonco oxorcisod by Shuncara in person has boen perpetuated 
by his writings, the most eminent of which aro bis Bhashyas or commentaries on the Sootras or aphorisms of Vyausa, 
Shuncara is said to have had four principal disciplos, in tho popular traditions called Padmapauda, Ilastamalaca, 
Sooreshwaraor Mandana, and Trotaca. ,(30) Development of Vislmoo Worship in the South, or the Veishnamie Sect of Jicrnau- 
noojacharya.—-' The supremacy of Shiva worship did not remain long unchallenged. Towards tho ond of the olovonth 
century Bamaunooja, a follower of Vishnoo undertook to deposo Shiva and to substitute his own divinity. Ramaunooja 
was born in Shreopormatoro near Madras, and studied at Oanjy, whore he taught his system of the Voislmava faith, 
His Tamul name was Yembramaunaur, and he was the last of twelve Tamul Auzhwar or religious Voislmavito loaders. 
His works and those of the other eleven go undor tho title of Tiroomozliy, or “ sacred writ ; ” and aro all written in 
Tamul. Of the twelve Bamaunooja was tho only polomical writer. Next in fame to him was the Shreovillipoottore 
Auzhwar in the South Pandy a country, Aftor leaving Oanjy, Bamaunooja resided at Shreerungam near Tricl duopoly, in an 
island formed by the division of the Oauvory river. I-Ie subsequently visited other parts of India and was successful in 
converting many from Shiva worship. Tripatty tho largost and richest tomple in tho peninsula, situated in North 
Arcot district, was taken from the votaries of Shiva by Bamaunooja and his disciples. On his return to Shreerungam, 
the disputes between the Veishnava and Sheiva religions became exceedingly violent, and tho Ohola ruler who, 
according to some aceounts was at that time Caricaula Ohola, being a devout worshipper of Shiva, commandod all 
the Brahmins in his dominions to sign an acknowledgment of tho supremacy of ’ that divinity. Bamaunooja would not 
conform, and the king sent to seizo him. With the assistance of his disciples he effected his escape, and ascending 
the ghauts found refuge with the Jeina king of Mysore, Vittaldevar or Vellaula Roya. In consequence of render-, 
jug modioal servioo to the daughter of this prince, ho obtained his regard and finally converted him to tho Voislmava 
faith 5 whereupon the Kajah assumod the title of Vishnoo Varddhana. Ramaunooja remained several years in Mysore 
at a temple founded by the Bajah on Yadavaghorry, now known as Mailcotay. ’ On the doath of the Ohola king, ho 
rotumed to Shreerungam on the Oauvery, and there spent the remainder of his life in religious seclusion. In his 
philosophical system, Bamaunooja inculcated what is technically called the Vishishtadweita doctrine, that is, the “ almost 
pon-dual,” The divine soul and the human soul wore not absolutely one as the Adwoita system taught, but wore 
closely related. Final beatitude was to be obtained not by knowledge only; devotion and the usages of public 
worship were also requirod. Para Brahm. was identified with Vishnoo, whoso superiority was assorted. No pro- 
minence was giveu to the incarnation of Krishna since become so popular. Ramaunooja is said to have founded 700 
religions houses. One of them remains at Mailootay above-mentioned in Mysore. Ho also established 74 hereditary 
teacherships amongst his followers, the representatives of which are still found in Southern India, at Conjoeveram, 
Shreerungam, &c. Tho followers of Ramaunooja are called either Ramaunoojeeyas or Shree Veisluiavas. (31) Tho 
Veishnaviie Sect of Madlmacharya. — At nearly the same period as Ramaunooja another Southern Brahmin Anantateerta, 
bom at Oalyauna on tho Malabar coast, pushed still further than Ramaunooja tho reaction against the idealism of 
the school of Shuncara. Another of Anantateerta’ s names is Madhwacharya. In the Sarwadarshanasangraha ho is 
cited by the name Poornapranya. A work is also quotod as written by him under the name of Ma,dhyamandira. I-Jo 
was the son of Madhige Bhatta, and was bom in the Sacayear 1121 (A.D. 1199). According to the legendary belief of 
his followers, he was an incarnation of Vayoo, or the god of air, who took upon himsolf the human form by dosire of 
Narayana, and who had been incarnate as Hanooman and Bhooma in preceding ages. Originally a Shoiveite he 
became a pervert to Visbnooism. He was educated in the convent established at Ananteshwara, and in his ninth 
year .was initiated into the order of asoetios by Achyootaprajah, a descendant of Sanaca, son of Brahma. At that 
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the distinction between tbe two cannot always be ascertained. The Dravidians 
conceive that hosts of demons surround them. These may have their origin in 
many ways; but most frequently at the present day they are the disembodied 


early age also lie composed liis BTiashya, or commentary on the Geetah. This he carried to Badaricaushrama, in the 
Himalaya, to present to Vedavyausa, by whom he was received with great rospect, and presented with three Shala- 
grams. He brought back and established those as objects of worship in the Mutts of Oodipy, Madhyatala, and Soobra- 
manya. He also erected and consocrated at Oodipy the ifnage of Krishna, that was originally made by Arjoona, of 
which he became miraculously possessed in tho following manner. A vessel from Dwarca, trading along the Malabar 
coast, had taken on board, either accidentally or as ballast, a quantity of Gopichandana or Bacred clay from that city, 
in which the imago was immorsed. Tho vessel was wrecked off the coast of Tooloova, bat Madhwa receiving divine 
intimation of tho existence of the image caused it to be sought for, and recovered from the place where it had sunk, and 
established it as the principal object of his devotion at Oodipy, which has since continued to be the head-quarters of the 
sect. He resided here for some time himsolf, and composed thirty-seven works. The principal of these are the 
Geetabhashya, Sootrabhashya, Rigbhashya, Dashopanishadbbashya, Anoovaucaunoonayavivarana, Anoovedantarasa- 
pracarana, Bhauratatautparyanirnaya, Bhaugavatatautparya, Geetatautparya, Krishnaumritamahamava, Tantrasaura. 
After some time he went upon a controversial tour, in which he triumphed over various teachers, and amongst others, 
it is said, over Shunearacharya. He finally, in his 79th year, departed to Badaricaushrama ; and there continues now 
to reside with Vyausa, the compiler of tho Vedas and Pooranas. Before he quitted Southern India Madwacharya very 
considerably extendod his followers, so that ho was enabled to establish eight different temples, in addition to the principal 
temple at Oodipy. In these were placed images of different forms of Vishnoo, and the superintendence of them was 
entrusted to his brother and eight sanyausios, who were Brahmins, from the banks of the Godavery. The images 
were Rama with Seeta ; Seeta and Lutohman ; Kaleeyamardana, with two arms ,• Kaleeyamardana, with four arms ; 
Soovitala ; Soooara ; Nrisimha ; and Vasantavittala. He taught that matter, souls of individuals, and the deity, that is 
to say Krishna or Vishnoo, are so many irrodncible and eternally distinct essences. This was to make a step in the 
direction of tho fundamental principle of Saunkliya deism, that is to say to a system which had not in the main the 
tendencies of Voishnavism. And Anantateerta was by profession a Vedantist. But in spite of the close affinity of the 
theory of the Avatars with Vedantic ideas, it oannot be doubted that there existed early a Veishnavism with a Saunkhya 
metaphysics. The followers of Anantatoorta strictly speaking are all Brahmins, for, in opposition to Ramannooja, 
Anantateerta was a strict observer of tho distinctions of caste ; but the doctrine called the doctrine of the Dweita or 
duality is widely spread among the masses, and the popular songs of the Teloogoo and Oanarese Dausas, many of whom 
aro of low caste, extol it with a sectarian fervour bordering on fanaticism. This sect is fully described in a later note. 
(32) The Lingayets or Jang am Sheiveites Sect. — In the south and west of India about the twelfth contury a new sect 
of the Sheiveites arose, between whom and the disciples of Ramauuooja a religious ooufliot was oarried on, in which the 
Rajah of Oalyaunapoora was killed and his capital was destroyed. Basava, the founder of this sect, was the son of a 
Shiyeite Brahmin. When a boy ho refused to wear the sacred thread, because the initiatory rites demanded adoration 
of tho sun. He went with his sistor (A.D. 1135) to Oalyaunapoora in the Deccan, then the capital of the Oarnataca 
kingdom, whose ruler was a Jain. Here ho joined his maternal uncle, a Brahmin and the minister of the king, who 
gave him employment and married his daughtor to him. When the former died, Basava became prime minister. The 
creed of Basava was a monotheism, embodied in the worship of Shiva. Tho lingain, as the imago of Shiva, was always 
to ho borne on the porson, and called Jangamalinga or locomotive image, otherwise living being ; in contradistinc- 
tion to tho lingams erected in Shiva temples, callod Stauvaralinga or stable image. His ethical teaching was the 
abolition of caste. This sect also will bo found fully described iu another note. (33) Alleged influence of Christianity 
on early Forma of South Indian Faith. — It has been surmised that some of the traditions concerning Basava just 
mentioned might have been borrowed from the legends current among the Syrian Ohristians, whose country bordered 
on that of Basava. Cosmas Xndicopleustes states that in the sixth oentury there was a Christian Bishop at Oalyauna, 
on tlm coast near Oodipy ; or the same locality where Basava was prime minister six centuries later. It seems indeed 
by no means improbable that the early Christian religion affected in this way other modern philosophic schools of 
Southern India. In addition to the case of Basava just mentioned, Shunearacharya was horn not far from Cranganore, 
land Madwacharya the' foundor of the seot which approaches nearest of all to Christianity was a native of Oodipy. 
(34i) The Shatauny Veishnaviie Sect. — About the end of the fifteenth oentury there arose in Bengal a new form of 
Vishnoo worship introduced chiefly by Choitanya, born at iSTuddca, in the year 1485, At the age of twenty-four 
Cheitanya, like Sakya Moony, abandoned his domestio life, and began his eareor as a religions devotee and teaohor. 
Jfor some time ho settled at Cuttack and was engaged in the worship of Juggernaut, to whoso festival at Pooree he 
communicated groat energy and repute. Later in life ho fell into a condition of mental derangement, and disappeared 
mysteriously about the year 1527. Cheitanya’s work in Bengal was tho counterpart, though in the name of another 
deity, of Basava 1 s on the West Coast. His doctrinal teaching consisted in the worship of Krishna as a form of 
Vislmoo. Equally with Basava he desired to abolish all caste distinctions. This Beet is represented in tho south by 
]bhe Krishna worshippers called Shataunies. (35) Consequences of the Arrival of the Mahomedam in Southern India. — 
When the followers of Basava wero contending in Southern India with the Brahminical priesthood of Vishnoo, the 
Mahomodan invasion of India occurred ; which had the effect of crushing both socts of disputants, This event marks 
the end of any large religious movemont in Southern India. (36) The Veda Samauj.— Ram Mohun Roy (who was 
born at Burdwan in 1772, in Lower Bengal, and died in England in 1833), believed that the Oopanishads, rightly 
interpreted, contained pure deism, and he endoavoured to persuade his fellow-countrymen to renounoe idolatry by 
appeals to tradition. With this aim he translated and published a certain number of the texts, and expounded his 
views on reform at the same time in original treatises. In 1830 he founded in Bengal the Brahma Samauj. The 
ft Veda Samauj 11 was established at Madras in 1864, as a branch of the Bengal Brahma Samauj, and in 1871 it took 
the name of the “ Southern India Brahma Samauj.” In the former title the word Veda was used not merely as 
signifying the Hindoo sacred books, but in its literal sense as including in its scope “ the teachings of nature and 
intuition.” The “ Brahma Samauj ” means “ the worshippers of Brahma,' 1 an unsectarian name of the deity. The 
principles and articloB of faith are the same as in the parent society. All alike reject caste and idolatry, and believe 
m a supreme god of the universe. 


P 5 ] Conspectus of the Deities and Gods of the South Indian Hindoo Pantheon— Introduction— The 
following is an abstract tabulation of the pantheon, and more particular notices of each deity and god mentioned will 
be found in the Glossary and Index. The classification follows that of Ziegenbalg in his (< Malabar Gods ” (republished, 
Higginbotham, Madras, 1869). (2) Tutelar Deities and Demons. — Gramadevatas .— These are village or tutelar 

deities who guard towns, villages, hamlets, fields, &c,, from evil spirits. They are worshipped in numerous small temples, 
in front of which there is a sacrificial altar. Sacrifices consist of cocks, goats, swine, and buffaloes, With one 
exception all the Gramadevatas, properly so called, are females, and most of them are. caricatures of the Hindoo Parvaty 
or Shacty. They are believed to cast out devils when the latter take possession of men, and in fact to exercise a general 
authority" over them. They are represented by uncouth and often monstrous images. Their temples contain other 
figures representing principal demons, Yigneshwara the bellyrgod, and sometimes different forms of Shiva. Annual 
festivals lasting seven, eight, or nine days, are celebrated in honour of each one of the Gramadevatas. Their names 
are as follows. (3) Ayenaur .— He is the only male among the Gramadevatas, properly so called, He is considered to 
be a powerful ruler of demons. He is the son of Shiva and Vishnoo, the latter being Vishnoo in the female form called 
Mohinv He is on this account called Harihar or Vishnoo-Shiva. He has two wives, named Pooranay and Poodcalay, 
who are worshipped concurrently with him in his numerous pagodas. (4) Yellamma . — She is identified with the Hindoo 
Jtenooca that is to say tbe wife of the Rislry Jamadaguy and the mother of Parshoorama. Round her head are serpents. 
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spirits of human beings who have met with violent or sudden death. The greater 
number of the demons live in trees, but some wander to and fro. Sometimes they 
occupy houses. Sometimes they even occupy the body of a living man, when all 
which he does is the demon’s act. As a rule they cause no more than malady to 
the living. For accidents and disease among cattle, and for ruin or mishaps such 
as loss in trade, they are responsible. In fact the unseen world is ever hostile. 
Europeans and Mahomedans are not molested by demons, who afflict only the 


The principal images found in her temples besides that of herself, aro those of her husband and son mentioned above. 
The priest in her pagodas is a Pandauram or Sheiva devotee. (5) Mariyammen. — She is the goddoss of small-pox, moasles" 
and similar diseases. Fear her pagodas stand small editioes with various images, the principal one of which is that of 
Kantian a, a powerful demon. There are also figures of clay to bo found within and without the enolosuros of the pagodas 
presented in fulfilment of vows by people who reoover from small-pox. In the richer pagodas she receives an offering 
daily, in the poorer pagodas only on Friday. In her honour an annual festival takes place, which lasts eight days. 
(6) A.ncalammen.—Xn her pagodas stand besides herself several imagos. Of these may be specially named Yoerabhadra' 
said to have 1,000 heads and 2,000 arms, and to have been producod by Eeshwara for tbe purpose of destroying tho 
great sacrifice of the king Daosha ; Periya Tumbiraun (the great god), the god whom Dacslia designod to enthrone in the 
placo of Eeshwara ; and OauLtairy, a terrific demouoss. Ancalammen has four arms and hands. She is worshipped evory 
Friday or oftener. Like tho other goddesses, she enjoys a yearly movable festival, lasting soven or nine days. (7) 
B ka.drakalee.~ShQ has a fiory head and ten arras, and opposite to her stands a fignre named Aghora, a form of 
Eoslrwara. (8) Pidaury. — She is represented in a sitting posturo, fire issuing from her body. She has four arms and 
hands. Her pagodas contain besides her own imago that of the belly-god. The entrances to those pagodas are guarded 
by two door-keepers callod Moonuadiyaur. The festival celebratod in her honour lasts soven or nine days. Those who 
commit suioido are supposed to ho specially undor her authority. (9) Ghamaondy.— Sho is represented standing on the 
head of a giant Mahisha. In her pagodas, which aro not numerous, besidos that of liorsolf there are soveral other 
images, the principal of which is that of tho belly-god. (10) Doorya, — A fomale deity with a shoep’s head. She also 
is represented standing on a giant. Amongst the various namos given to her aro Bhagiraty (goddess), Neely (the blue 
one), and Soondary (tho beautiful). The priuoipal imagos in hor pagodas besidos hor own are thoso of tho belly-god 
Veorabhadra, and Bliadrakalee. Sho is supposed to give valour and to assist incantations. (11) Malignant beings, from 
whom the Qramadevaias protect manhind. — Thoso aro as follows. (12) Peygel. — Demons, who wore according to tho 
opinion of some created as such j but according to that of others wore created in a higher form, and in consequence 
of misiloods wore cursed and ohangod to devils and banisliod from hoaven to this world. Many of thorn aro uarnod 
after particular sins which they cause in mankind, of whom they take also sometimes bodily possession. Their 
number is said bo bo increased daily by tho doparted spirits of wiokod mon. (13) Bhoolas.— Another sort of demons 
creatod for the purpose of doing menial sorvico to tho gods, and of tormenting the wiokod. They are said to bo 
content with performing tho lowest sorvioos for the gods, winch is not the case with tho Poygel. They assist the gods 
in keeping the devils in subjection. They oxoonto the ordors of the gods in punishing mankind. (Iff) Itacshasas.— 
These are giants with many heads. Among those Havana was king. They aro fallen spirits now become monsters. 
(15) A soar as. — Another kind of giants, usually at war with tho Devas or secondary gods. (16) Turn Devas or 
•Smoonda.ii* Gods, and otuer Celestials— These are said to bo 380,000,000 in number, and to inhabit tho Dovalooa, also 
called Swarga, a place of delight and the abode of meritorious mortals, who booomo gods for a longer or shorter period 
according to thoir merits. Tho Devas have no temples erected in thoir honour, nor aro thoy actually worshipped 
They however rocoive marks of reverence at the sacrifices made to tho Trimoortios and thoir families, and thov come 
into prominent notice in tho Pooranas, tho secondary religious books of the Hindoos. Of tho Dovas are to be specially 
mentioned tho following, (17) Devendra.— He is otherwise callod Indra. His audicnce-ohambor is so large that there 
is room in it for all the gods as woll as for all tho rishios and attendants on tho gods. Ho is tho chief of all the 
.secondary gods. He presides over the soasons and crops, and is worshipped at tho seasons of sowing and reaping (18) 
Indmuwy.— The wifo of Dovondra. (ID) Ohilragoopla or Ohitrapootra.— IIo records tho virtuos and vicos of mankind 
and calculates tho time when their lives are to end according to the destiny of each. (20) Rishies.—' Those are sages said 
to be 48,000 In number, and to have obtained great gifts by practising austeritios, so that thoy are ablo to he whorevor 
thoy please, and need noither food nor sloop. Tho most famous among them are tho following : — Agastya, Nanrada, 
Gowtama, Vedavyausa, Poondareooa, Valmoeky, Yasishla, Vishwamitra, Doorvausas, Soota, Oapila, Oasyap, Marcandoya! 
(21) Musicians and other attendants on the gods. — Kinnaras, musicians and singors, having with tho human figure the 
head of a horse ; Kimpoorooshas, another kind of celestial ohoristors ; Gandliarvas, lilcowiso a kind of celestial chorister 
represented with wings j Pannagas, celestial snako-charniers ; Biddbas, saints onjoying tho proporby of ubiquity ; 
Vidhyaudaras, celestial scholars ; Gananautas or Dootas, or messongors, divided into three companies, viz., Shiva-Dootas', 
or Shiva's messengers whose business is to carry tho souls of tho dovotees of Shiva into his paradiso Koilausa, Visknoo- 
■Dootas whose business is to carry the souls of the dovotoos of Vishnoo into his paradise Yoicoonta, Yama- Dootas 
messengers of Yama, the |god of death and king of holl, which is callod Naraoa and also Yamaloca, and said to 
contain various placos of torment, into whioh the Yama- Dootas oarrytho souls of the wicked. In tho Dovalooa there 
are moreover also Devadausios, or 1'enmlo servants of the gods who correspond to the Dovadausios or dancing-girls in 

the temples. (22) Ashladicpaulaoas. — Those aro the regents of tho eight oardinal points and protectors of tho earth • 

.Indra, the king of the secondary gods, regent of tbe east ; Agny, tho god of fire, regent of the south-east j Yama, tho god 
'Ox cLeath dud king of hell, regent of the south $ Nii’rity, n giunt, regent of the south-west $ Va/roonu, tlio god of the wuters, 
regent of the west ; Yayoo, tho god of tho wind, regent of the north-west ; Ooobora, the god of riches, regent of tho north ; 
Kosnunyaii, a form of Eeshwfirn, rGgont of tho norfch-o&st. Those pi*oteclors of tho ectrth. uro invoked on vsurious occ&sions, 
but more especially at the beginning of a festival, when the burnt-offoring called Homa is made. (23) Tub Moommoor- 
scies or Trimoorties. The term means the three formB. Thoy are the three great gods, said to have originated in the 
'niasouiiuG power of tli© supreme or universal boing horenffcor to ho mentioned. By somothoy aro rogrtriiod as triune, 
but by the majority of the people only on© of tho three is considered as paramount. They are as follows, with their 
teunlies. (24) 8hwa. He is the object of worship in the Shivamata. In Southern India, Shoivoitos are the chief seot. 

Lio mul peo{>1 ° three -fourths are Sheivaites. Of this god are narrated 1,008 appearances, according to which he has 
1,008 names, and is almost in every plaoe called by a different title. The paradise whore he resides is called Keilausa. 
-His principal attendants, who are always with him, and whose images stand in his pagodas by the sido of his own 
image, are the following : Nundikeshwara, a form of Shiva j Bheirava, another form of Shiva ; Coondodara, his umbrolla- 
bearer ; Dwaiirapaulaoa, two door-keepers ; Aroopattmoover, the sixty -three persons whom Eeshwara is said to have taken 
into bliss visibly m their bodies, and among whom Dandeshwara is the most celebrated and most favoured. Thore is 
moreover in front of the larger pagodas Eeshwara’s vohicle, a bull called Nundy, or in Canarese Basava. Shiva’s 
family GonsiBts^of the following mernbors. (25) His wives, two in nurdber, viz. : — “a” Parvaty (the mountain-born), 


in any pagoda. She is honoured by the act of bathing with ceremonies. Gangahis said to havo eight play-mates, 
which are likewise rivers, whose water is, like that of the Ganges, regarded as holy and efficacious for purification from 
■sin. Their names are i Yamoonak (Jumna) ; Saraswatee 5 Sindhoo (Indus) ; Nerbudda ; Godavery ; Oanvery ; Mannairy: 
'banya. Frequently however only seven sacred rivers are enumerated, among which Gangah herself is one, whilst 
•the Indus and Mannairy are excluded. Frequently again four more are added to the seven, viz., the Indus, Krishna, 
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inhabitants of the country. The visitations of demons are met by ceremonies, 
incantations, and sacrifices ; and in all serious cases the latter require that blood 
should be spilt, so that living animals must be included in the offering [‘ 27 ],. 
Demons are held ordinarily to do no good, but only much harm; and hence all 
offering made by the people is to turn away wrath. But in one respect demons 
lend themselves to the purposes of mankind, if on the occasion of a great solemnity 
or celebration a person himself invokes possession with a view to soothsaying. 


Toongabudra, and Tambrapurny a small river in Tinnevelly. (26) His sons, two in number, viz. “ a ” Vignesbwara 
(lord or remover of obstacles), who as the god of wisdom is represented with an elephant’s head. The most com- 
mon of his names are Pillaiyar (the son), Vinayak (the great lord), Ganapaty or Ganesh (lord of hosts). He is oalled 
by Europeans the belly-god, on account of the protuberant belly which is one of his attributes. In his honour 
many small pagodas are erected, in which he is daily worshipped with offerings. His image Btands everywhere by 
the way-side, under trees, in thoroughfares, and in all the pagodaB of Shiva. He obtains always the first offerings 
“ b ’> Soobramanya (the diamond-liko). He has many large pagodas of his own, and is also like Vigneshwara found and 
worshipped in all the pagodas of Shiva. Ho has many names and six faces, though he is sometimes also represented 
with ono only. His two wives are Valliyammny (jowel-matron) and Devayaunee (divine elephant) ; both of whom are 
represented as or dina ry mortal women. (27) V'ishnoo.— He is tho object of worship in the Vishnoomata. All who 
profess this roligion regard Vishnoo as the highest god, the creator, preserver, and saviour. He has many names and 
many pagodas, and almost in every one of them he is called by a different name. He is said to have undertaken ten 
Avatars, or incarnations, in the following order. (28) Matsy a- avatar, in which he transformed himself into a fish, 
in order to fetch the Vedas from the bottom of the soa, whore a giant, who had stolen them from the world of tlio 
gods, had concoaled thorn. According to other accounts, Vishnoo dragged, in the form of a fish, tho vessel in which 
the seven risliios and their wives were preserved in a general flood. (29) Coormavatar, in which he assumed the form 
of a tortoise, and thus supported the mouutain Mandara, iu order to enable the gods to churn therewith the sea of 
milk, for the purpose of obtaining the beverage of immortality called Amrita. (30) Varauhavatar, in which he 
transformed himself into a boar, in order to lift the earth, which had sunk into the ocean. (31) Narsimha avatar, 
in which he assumed the form of a man with the head of a lion, and destroyed the giant Hiranyacasliip. (32) 
Vaumauavatar, in which ho assumed the form of a dwarf- Brahmin, who deceiving the monarch Maliabaly took the 
government of the world from him, and drovo him down to hell. (33) Parshoorama avatar, in which he became a 
man named Parshoorama, whose parents were the Bishy Jamadagny and his wife Bonooca, the latter boing often 
identified with the Gramadovata Yellamma. Parshoorama’s mission was to humble the Oshntriyas, or tho royal and 
warrior caste, of whom ho is said to have slain a very large number. (34) Bama avatar, in which he became king 
Dasharata’s first-born son, namod Bama ; who had three brothers, callod Lakshmana, Bharata, and Shatroogna. 
Bama’s special mission was to destroy the giaut Bavana, king of Lunka (Ceylon), who had oarriod away his wife 
Seeta. In tho war with this giant he was assisted by his brother Lakshmana, and the monkey-king Hanooman. 
(35) Krishna avatar, in which he was the son of Vasoodeva, but brought up in the house of the shepherd Nanda. 
Krishna performed numerous miraclos, and more especially assisted Ms relatives the Puncha Panclavas, five royal 
brothers uamed Dliarma or Yoodishtara, Bhooma, Arjooua, NAooola, and Sahadeva, iu their war with Dooryodhana, tho 
head of tho Cooroos ; so that the Pandavas regained their kingdom, whilst Dooryodhana and his brothers wore killed. (30) 
Vegootwavatar, or plurality-incarnation, in which lie was incarnate in his twelve disciples, the so-called Panru- 
r and Auzhwar, through whom he extirpated tho roligion of tho Booddhists and Joinas, and established his own ; for 
which reason those twolve devotees are now worshipped along with him in his pagodas. According to more reoent 
beliefs, Balarama or Balabhadra, a foster-brother of Krishna, was Vishnoo’s ninth incarnation. Aooordmg to others 
Booddha himself. (37) Asliwa or Calky avatar in which he will, at the ond of the present age, transform himsolf 
into a horse, and haviug destroyed the wicked, create a new world. (38) The first, second, and third incarnations are 
said bo have occurred in the first age of tlie world, Krityoog 5 tire fourth., fifth, sixth, and seventh in the second ago, 
callod Tretayoog ; tho eighth and ninth in tho third age, called Dwauparyoog ; and tho tenth incarnation is to take place 
in tho present age callod Kaliyoog. (39) Vishnoo’s family consists of the following mombors. (40) His wives, two in 
number, viz. ° a ” Lutchmee, the goddess of beauty and fortune, who is by the Veishnnvas identified with tho feminine 
power of the Parauparavast, She is also callod Mahalutohmeo, or the great Lutchmee, and said to contain the Aslita- 
lutchmee, or eight Lutchmees, viz., Dhanalutehm.ee, the patroness of riches ; Dhaunyalutchm.ee, tho patroness of grain ; 
Dheiryalutchmee, the patroness of boldness ; Showryalutchmoe, the patroness of bravery ; Vidyalutchmee, the patroness 
of science : Kirttilutchm.ee, the patronoss of fame ; Vijayalutchmce, the patroness of victory ; Bajyalutohmee, the 
goddess of kingdoms ; and Santauualutchmee, the patroness of offspring and marriage. Lutclimeo is worshipped under 
various names in Vishnoo’s pagodas, and she is even worshipped in those of Shiva. At one time Bhe disappeared, but 
rose again from the sea of milk when it was churned by the gods and asooras (non-gods). When Vishnoo was incarnate 
in the person of Bama, Lutchmee was incarnate as Seeta. To Lutchmee is opposed Moodevy (the elder goddess, Lutch- 
mee’s elder sister), the goddess of misfortune. “ b.” Bhoomidevy, the goddess of the earth, who is however not worship- 
pod nor represented by any image. (41) "liis sons, viz. : — “a” Manmata (the confonndor of the heart), or Oauma, the 
Indian Cupid, the god of love. He is said to he the mental son of Vishnoo, and to have become incarnate m lrad- 
yoomna, the first-horn son of Krishna. Manmata wounds the heart with his arrow called Caumabauna (love-arrow). 
He has a wife, namod Batty (desire), who assists hor husband in inspiring love, and corresponds to Venus. b Coosha 
and Lava, Vishnoo’s sons, in his incarnation as Bama. (42) Brahma. — Brahma tho oreator is said to write m the skull 
of every one how long lie is to live and what will happen to him on earth and after death. Iio is also regarded 
as the author of the Vedas, which he gave to the Bishy Vedavyausa, to promulgate in the world. There are however 
no pagodas erected in his honour, nor is he worshipped; except under the form of tho Brahmins, who are regarded as 
indirectly his offspring. (43) Brahma’s wife, named Saraswatee, is regarded as the goddess of learning, bhe is not 
worshipped, excopt at an annual festival oalled Saraswateepoojah, or Saraswatee- worship ; when poets, accountants, 
teachers, and pupils make au offering to her of their writing instruments, books, and acoounts. (44) Pakaupabavast. 
This, the universal being, is considered according to different philosophies to exist in one or other, or m all throe, _ or 
the following three forms. (45) An immaterial, formless, and incomparable being (or the universal spirit), which 
has neither beginning nor end ; from which all beings have emanated, and into whioh all will again return ; and which 
is self contained all in all. (46) A visible material being (or the universe), represented by an image clothed with the 
fourteen worlds, or again and more usually by the lingam and yony. These symbols indicate that m the Paraupara- 
vast are united the masculiue and. feminine principles or powers. The figure is found everywhere, both within and 
without the pagodas, and is worshipped extensively. (47) A double-being, viz. a ’ Shiva or Vishnoo as the case 
maybe, the embodied masculine power of the Parauparavast or the father of all gods and all beings. The bbeivas or 
the worshippers of Shiva, call the masculine power of the Parauparavast by the name of Shiva ; the Veishnavas or 
the worshippers of Vishnoo, name it Vishnoo or Narayana or Poorooshottama. “ b ’’ Shacty (power, energy), the 
embodied female power of the Parauparavast, or the mother of all gods, and goddesses, and all bemgs ; who is also 
called Parashacty, that is to say the supreme Shacty, beoause from her all Shacties or goddesses have descended. 

pei Comparison- between the Deities or the Bbaiiminical System and those or _ Greece, Bomb and Egypt.— 
The following table will show the general correspondence between the principal Hindoo deities of Southern India and those 
of Greece, Borne and Egypt. The worship of Osiris and Isis more especially is nearly related m its essential points to the 
worship of Shiva and his consort Bhawany or Parvaty : — < 
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The person possessed becomes then a devil-dancer. The places in which demons 
are worshipped are called “ peycoils 35 or “ devil temples . 33 Some of these are 
small buildings resembling tombs. Others consist of a heap of earth raised into a 
pyramidal shape, and adorned with streaks of whitewash and red ochre, with a 
smaller heap showing a fiat surface which forms the altar. In the vicinity of the 
devil-temple is a large tree, which is the devil’s dwelling place. There is no 
priesthood attached to demon-worship. In ordinary ceremonies the head of the 
family, or sometimes that of the community, officiates. But any one may assume 
the function , and this is constantly done as the impulse comes, especially with 
regard to devil-dancing. Demon-worship in its most conspicuous form is found . 
chiefly in South Canara, Malabar, Tinnevelly, and Travancore ; that is to say 
wherever the Dravidian population has been least disturbed. The demon-festivals 
of Mangalore are^ well-known, and the Shaunaur or palm-cultivators of Tinnevelly 
are pre-eminent in following the rites of demonolatry.' At the end of cycles of 
sixty years large demon-festivals are held in many parts of these districts [ 28 ]. 


Indian. 



Greek. 

Roman, 
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Zeiiy 

Jupiter ... 

• M ••• 

Arj/LiiirTip ... ... ... 

Ceres 
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Venus 
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"H pa ... 

Juno 


Hepcre<f>JvTi ... ... 

Proserpina 

•I' ••• 

Arj/j.’fjrrip • •• 

Ceres 
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"HAios 

Janus ... 
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Zfus 

J upiter 
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Venus 
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'AnriAAoiv 

Apollo 


Zei is ... . , . , , , 

Jupiter ... 

•4. ... 

’AnriAAcpv ... ... ... 

Apollo ... 

M* 

IIAoStos ... 

Ptotus 

• » f ... 

’'A pvs 

Mars 

,,, ... 

HAoiiray ... ... 

Pinto 

IT* ••• 

Z€lis ... 

Jupiter tonans 

... 

v H<paicrros ,,, 

Vulcan , 

T T T 

riofmSajy . . , 

Neptune 

•• • 

2rif£ ... 

Styx 

•M *•. 

M (vt»s 

Minos ... ... 

... *• * 

'E ppLys ... ,., 

Mercury... ... 


Egyptian. 


Shiva 
Doorga 

Shagavatep 

Bhawany or Paryaty 
Kaleo 

Annapoorna 

Ganesh ... 

Nundy 
Vishnoo ... 
putchmee 
Krishna ... 

JJrahma ... 

Soorya ... 

Coohera ... 

Partigay 
Yama 
Indra 

Vishwaourraah 
Boodh 
Gangah ... 

Menoo ... 

Naurada ... 


Osiris, 

Isis. 

Isis, 

Isis, 

Isis. 

Isis. 

Apis. 

Osiris, 

Isis. 

Osiris. 

Osiris. 

Horns. 

Papremis, 

Serapis, 

Osiris. 

Thoth, 

Osiris. 

Nile, 

Menes. 

Apis. 


[*H Sketch Account of rap Sacrifice of Living Animals in South India, -Sacrifices are common to all races 
and religions. 1% assume the form of offerings of the raw products of the earth, of cooked food, of water and of 
living creatures, In the sacrifice of living animals the ceremony is begun by performing the fire sacrifice, pourtog ghol 
into a large fire. The poojarry not a Brahmin, then strikes the bead from tbe victim and large portions of it! lesh 
being thrown into the fire and reduced to ashes, portions are distributed to the assembly. This being a prasandham or 
food offered to the gods, all castes can partake of it. In some few cases Sheiva sectarians, when aversion to take Kto 
prevents them sacrificing an animal, substitute an image made of dough. With many also of the Sheivas the victim’s 
head is not strupk off, but it is strangled so that blood is not spilled. Living sacrifices are an essential part of the 
worship of all the tutelary village goddesses m Southern India, as also of the goddesses of cholera, smatopof la 
Thousands of sheep and fowls are annually sacrificed. The lower classes of Hindoos of Southern India X> though 
P p g H t0 ^ e . 1 1 \ fei ' ior So^. Large herds of buffaloes were until recently offered at the funeral rites of 
the lodah race of |;he Neilghemes, but the Government have restricted the rite to the killing of a limited number of 
animals at a time, at the discretion of the local authorities. Human sacrifices were at one time considered reatosite to 
appease goddesses am} demons who guard hidden treasure. Living sacrifices form no part of the worship paid to any 
defiy of the Veishnava sectarians nor Vxgneshwara, Soobramanya, &c., of the Sheiva sect or of their respective S 
desses. In addition to the village deities the Shacty of Shiva, dofined by her votaries to be the visible energy of thl dirine 
essence symbolized as a female, requires living sacrifices. hy e aiV1110 

P 8 ] Sketch Account of Devid,worship in Southern India.— Introduction ,— The Shaunaur of Ttonevellv 
the south-eastern portion of that district and gain their livelihood by cultivating the palmyra palm, the jtdee of whtoh 
they extmot aud make into coarse sugar In social position they come between the cultivators of the so 1 or Veltouar 
and the Pariahs, They are descended from a pure Tamul stock. Their ancestors came from Ceylon. Among theS 
people Christianity has made remarkably large accessions. Their demon-worship however is typical of that to other 
parts of Southern India. In Siberia a system of demonolatry called "Shamanism” prevails. This was XfnS 
religion of the whole Tartar race before Booddhism and Mahomodanism were disseminated amongst ™em The 
bhamamtes acknowledge the existence of a supreme deity, but offer him no worship. The demon worshtoXf in! 
Shaunaur and of the Siberians are said to be identical. (2) The different Hnds of demons. -These were described 
m the note above as they appear when absorbed into the Hindoo pantheon ; but they may be mentioned W? I™, • 
entirely from the point o f ™w of the lower clauses. There are in Tamul three eXTSe 

'’i r e K I'*™; 8 -”” ”“1 “P”*™*-" The “ p»ys” take possession if men Se soirifr 
called bhootam ’ specially haunt the places where dead bodies are burnt or buried nnmranto , 

Shiva, Ganesh, and other deities. They are described as dwarfs of ugly appearance, with large bellies and v^v^mall 
legs. They would be called m English ghouls. The pishauch is the most actively troublesome of *11 XI Z H 
However this classification is not always attended to by the people. One of the nrinctoal obieets d ®“P Tls - 

dread is the demon called Maudan,” a word signifying “ he who is like a cow.” HeTs snnnoid ' to hi ^ 6rBt \ tl0m 
and tall, his body being of a black colour and covered with hair, like that of a cow** Images of VaudanTr J S 
made. He is said to strike men and oxen with sudden illnesses, and is to consequence ^atfy ^ feaTed Sere Ire 
forms of Maudap, to which many mischievous acts are ascribed, " Shoolaimaudan,” or " furnace dorfl” ^ 
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Kuling the demons are certain principal demons who have attained the rank of 
deities. They are worshipped by men by way of mediation, to prevent the mis- 
chief of the lesser demons ; but they themselves will inflict harm if not worshipped. 
Again for every village there is at any rate one temple dedicated to a goddess who 
occupies this position inasmuch as she is specially tutelar to the locality. The 
presence of the goddess protects the village from sickness and disaster. So that 
there she will be worshipped for three causes ; because she is hostile, because she is 
mediatory, and because she is tutelar. All the village tutelar goddesses are called 
Ammen or Ammah, and the word means “ mother.” The village goddess bears 
one of the following particular names : — Ponniyammah or gold mother, Ounniyam- 
mah, Yegauttaul, Mootyaulammah or pearl mother, Tripoora Soondary or the 
beautiful of three cities, Periyammah or great goddess, Osoorammah, Shellammah, 


worshipped by potters, who dread his breaking their pottery while it is being burnt in the kiln. “ Ooomilimaudan,” 
or “ bubble devil,” dancos on the surface of the water. “ Poroothoomaudan ” is the “ fighting dovil.” “ Neecha- 
maudan ” is the “ wicked devil.” “ Shoodalaimaudan,” or “ graveyard demon,” dwells in places where corpses have 
been buriod or burnt. Another popular demon is Malian, “the Giant,” revered especially by the tribes who inhabit 
tbo mountains of Travancoro. His wife is Caroongauly, or “ Black Kalee.” “ Oootty Shauttau,” “ little Shaubtan,” 
is a familiar spirit invoked in performing juggling tricks. Another demon is called “ Mootohandimoopan ” or “the 
old man of the throo roads.” He is said to lio hid at places where several roads meet, watching his opportunity to 
injure the passers-by. In numerous instances tho spirits of wicked men are actually worshipped after death. A 
noted robber named Palavaisham was long tlie object of worship in Tinnevelly. (3) Observances in connection with 
devils. — Many children are named after demons, to whom they are dedicated to save them from infan tile dis eases. 
In some families tho eldest son is named after the demon worshipped hy the father’s family, and the eldest daughter 
after that of the mother’s family. The spirits of dopraved men, or of those who have met with a violent death by 
drowning, banging, or other means, bocomo demons, as above said, wandering about to inflict injury in various ways 
upon mankind. TIence arose a special custom in the execution of murderers by hanging. It was supposed that 
thoir spirits would haunt the place of execution and its neighbourhood, to prevent which the heels of the criminal wore 
cut with a sword, or hamstrung, as he fell from tho tree. Certain hours of every day are held to be unlucky and 
dangerous. At noon, as well as at midnight (especially on Fridays), evil spirits are supposed to he roaming about, 
waiting to seize on those who walk from their houses into lonely places. Iron rings on the fingcrB or toes, or an iron 
staff, a.ro considered to afford protection from such attacks. At night the demons call loudly, in ordor to allure people 
out of thoir houses into the distant jungle, where they can kill them. Hence calls at night are never responded to 
until the fourth repetition, for devils will only call thus three times. At the period of puberty, and after child- 
birth, women aro peculiarly liable to tho attacks of demons, and they are the cause of convulsions and similar disorders. 
The sudden illnesses of children and adults are hold to arise in this way. Claims to witchcraft, divination, and 
magical skill aro made by very many of tlio domon-worshippers. (4) Particulars of the ritual of devil-worship. — The 
priests who officiate in tlie worship paid to evil spirits do not bolong to any hereditary or exclusive class, like that of 
the Brahmins amongst tho upper-class Dravidians. Any one, even a woman, may act as priest or dovil-dancer, if they 
are duly inspired by the demon invoked. The “ Peycoils,” or devil temples, are very numerous throughout tho country. 
They bear no rcsemblanco to the large Brahminical temples. Images are no essential elemont in demon-worship ; 
where they are found they have been adopted from the Brahminical worship. In front of the dovil temple, or sometimes 
without any coverod edifice, thore stands a small pyramidal erection or obelisk four or five feet in height, generally 
built of brick and stuccoed, which is always associated with this worship, and takes the place of an image. Inside 
some temples arc placed tho implements and symbols of demon-worship ; dancing-sticks or wandB, tho priosts’ garments, 
trident, &c. In others are found one or more images of the demon to whom tho templo is dedicated. Tho devil- 
dancer’s garments consist of a high conical cloth cap, with tapes hanging down at eithor sido, probably to represent 
long shaggy hair ; a jackot with embroidered representations of devils worked in red, to denoto their blood-thirsty 
character ; and a pair of short drawers, corresponding in style, with small bells attached to tho border. A thick club 
and long wand, ornainontally paintod and having iron rattlos or jingling brass rings at either end, are also held in the 
hand whilo dancing ; with sometimes a tridont, sacrificial knife, bangles for the ankles with brass bolls, and occasionally 
other instruments or ornaments. The principal feature of the worship consists in animal sacrifices and libations of 
blood. Doubtless human sacrifices were once offered j but the custom in South India now is to offer in sacrifice, on 
important occasions, sheep, goats, fowls, and pigs. Connected with tho sacrifices is devil-dancing, in which the 
demoniacal possession is sought. Certain ceremonies are at times observed in order to drive out and dispossess a devil, 
but on those occasions it is desired to bring him into the soul of the worshipper ; who is then considered to become his 
inspired oracle, and to utter prophecies, and give other information for the guidance of the assembled crowd of 
worshippers. These more important sacrifices and festivals are held annually ; or occasionally as may be considered 
necessary, in times of prevalent disease, or in fulfilment of vows previously made. Funds for the necessary expenses 
aro contributed by thoso interested. Mght is the season chosen for the principal performances, and the festival usually 
continues for two or three days and nights. The officiating priest, whoever he may happen to be, is dressed for the 
occasion in the vestments and ornaments appropriate to the particular devil worshipped. The musical instruments 
frequently used in the devil-dance are the tom-tom, or ordinary Indian drum, and the horn, with occasionally the addition 
of a clarionot. But the favourite instrument is that which is called ‘ the bow.’ A series of bells of various sizes is 
fasfconed to the frame of a huge bow, the strings are tightened so as to emit a musical note when struck, and the how 
rests on a largo, empty brazen pot. This instrument is played on by a plectrum, and several musicians join in the 
performance. One strikes the string of the bow with the plectrum, another produces the bass by str ikin g the brazen 
pot with his hand, and tbo third keeps time by a pair of cymbals. When the preparations are completed, and the 
devil-dance is about to commence, the music is at first comparatively slow, and the dancer seems impassive and sullen, 
and either stands still or moves about in gloomy silence. Gradually, as the music becomes quicker and louder, his 
excitement begins to rise. Sometimes he uses medicated draughts, cuts and lacorates his flesh till the blood flows, 
lashes himself with a huge whip, presses a burning torch to his breast, drinks the blood which flows from his own 
wounds, or drinks the blood of the sacrifice, putting the throat of the decapitated goat to his mouth. Then, as if he 
had acquired now life, he begins to brandish his staff of bells, and to dance with a quick, but wild and unsteady step. 
Suddenly the afflatus descends ; marked by a glare of the eye and leaps of the body. The dancer stares and gyrates. 
The demon has taken possession of him. Though he retains the power of utterance and of motion, both are 
under the demon’s control, and his separate consciousness is in abeyance. The bystanders signalize the event hy 
raising a long shout, attended with a peculiar vibratory noise, caused by the motion of the band and tongue, or the 
tongue alone. The devil-dancer is now worshipped as a present deity ; and every bystander consults him respecting 
his disease, his wants, the welfare of his absent relatives, the offerings to be made for the accomplishment of his 
wishes, and in short respecting everything for which superhuman knowledge is supposed to be available. One of the 
principal devil temples is situated at Agasteshwaram, near Cape Comorin. This is also the head-quarters of the 
Shaunaur tribe, where their Naudan or chieftain resides, who was formerly allowed the privileges of having a fort, of 
riding in a palankeen, and of retaining 100 armed attendants. 
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Yellammah, Padeivettammah, Tooloocaunammah, Moottoomaury, Polairammah, 
Caricauttah, T auncl only am.ixi.ah , T ancloomaury , J\Iallammah, Ohmnammah, A mm an- 
nammah, Chandeshwary, Vadivauttali, Naugauttammah, The representation of tho 
goddess in such temples is generally a black stone or apiece of wood, and seldom an 
mace, A poojarry, who is not a Brahmin, is appointed for the daily worship. lie 
anoints the symbol of the deity daily, and puts ashes on her head, hoi ofteimg ho 
breaks a cocoanut in front of the idol. This is the commonest _ offering. The vil- 
lagers make frequent vows to the goddess, promising sacrifices if she fulfils desires, 
aud occasionally they collect money by subscription and celebrate a principal feast. 
"When any member of a family is seized by sickness, the poojarry is consulted, who 
announces to the worshipper the offering that must be presented, If cholera or 
other large epidemic breaks out, the village deity will rise into importance and the 
sacrificial rite will be more frequently performed, The Mariyammen of the Tamuls 
is specially a deity of the small-pox, causing or protecting from that disease. 
When a person is attacked with small-pox it is understood that this goddess has 
taken possession of the patient, She appears in three forms as Tattammavau- 
roo or Chinnammavauroo, that is to say small goddess or measles ; Peddamma- 
vauroo, that is to say, great goddess or small-pox * and Peirammavauroo or goddess 
of green gram. The two first are the most feared. Sacrifice is specially made to 
the village goddess at sowing time and harvest; also for rain or fair weather. 
Besides the village deities many minor deities of a similar class are worshipped 
without temple and in secluded spots. A rude unhewn stone, a stump of a tree, 
or even a lump of clay placed under the tree represents the deity. The object is 
usually marked with black or red pigment. When the shrine indicates Ayenaur, 
the only male among the tutelar deities, propitiatory offerings are made with 
clay effigies of horses ; on these the demon rides by night. The religion of 
the Todaks of the Neilgherry hills exhibits some peculiarities. These are the 
prominence given in their worship to offerings of milk and clarified butter, their 
freedom from the worship of idols, the religious veneration with which they regard 
a sacred bell which is hung up in their temples or dairies, and their exclusion of 
women from all share in the rites of worship and even from the precincts of their 
temples, Though they do to a certain extent practise domonolatry, they do not do 
so with the enthusiasm of other primitive races of South India. Such peculiarities 
may be noticed, but they do not} appear to indicate anything more than a modifica-i 
fion of the ordinary Dravidian religion under local circumstances, 

56. Serpent worship is foreign to the Dravidians, but it has penetrated into 
all parts of Southern India. In many villages carved representations of the cobra 
are found set up in groves, by road sides, or under the saored peopul tree. The 
oldest are those of the single cobra, semi-erect with expanded hood; the next are 
the stones on which are shown the intertwining of two snakes after the fashion of 
the J3sculapi.au rod; the most modern are the three, five, and seven headed serpents, 
forming canopies over the gods and goddesses of the Brahminical pantheon. 
Offerings are daily made at these shrines where they exist, and the snake god is as 
commonly propitiated as any other of the village deities. Every woman who desires 
to have offspring, no matter 'what her professed religion, brings offerings of milk, 
ghee, eggs, or flowers to the naga. In many places the living serpent is to this 
day propitiated. At Yyasarpaudy, close to Madras, this worship draws crowds of 
votaries, The traces of serpent worship are most frequent in those districts where 
the Jeina religion now prevails. The temple of Soobramanya in South Canara is 
at the present day the principal seat of this worship in Southern India [ 29 ] . The 


[ 29 ] Sketch Account ov Serpent-worship in. Southern India. — Belies found of ancient serpent-worship . — Those 
are general throughout peninsular India. The sculpture is invariably of tlie form of the Naga or cobra, and almost 
every hamlet has its serpent deity. Sometimes this is a single snake, the hood of tho cobra being spread open. 
Occasionally the sculptured figures are nine in number, and this form is called the “ Navanauga,” and is intended to 
represent a parent snake and eight of its young ; bnt the prevailing form is that of two snakes twining in tho manner 
of the AS scul apian rod or the oadnoeus of Mercury. Ceylon sculptures show a greator admixture of serpent worship 
than are to be found in similar representations on the continent of India. The three or seven headed Naga is found 
adorning almost every sacred spot in that country. The three Ceylonese historical works which have been translated, 
the Mahavanso, the Ratnancara, and Rajauvaly, all commence with an account more or less detailed of the conversion, 
of the Nagas of Ceylon by Booddha himself. Snake stones are generally in sets of three. The first represents a seven- 
headed cobra and is called Soobramanya. The second is a female, the lower portion of whose body is that of a 
B.nake. ihe third represents two serpents entwined, the ohildren of the two former, with sometimes a lingam between 
them. These three representations are necessairy to form a complete and orthodox group. In the neighbourhood of 
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worship paid to rough stones is a widely spread feature in the ancient religions, 
and in the majority of its phases is connected with that phallic or lingam worship 
which now confined to India prevailed in early times throughout Southern and 
Western Asia and even penetrated into Europe. The history of the introduction 
of the latter into Southern India is mysterious, but the present facts are simple. 
The various shapes in which the reproductive power is popularly ‘typified in this 


Hasson and Halaboed, in . Mysore, a frequent subject amongst the Jeina remains is the figure of a naked -woman 
twined with a serpent oncircling tho right thigh. This is always accompanied by a smaller figure, clothed as fora 
cold climato, in a posture of adoration. The latter enigmatical figure is found also in the Kistna district. Snake 
stonos are most numerous within and around Jeina temples. It may be stated of these stones generally that they all 
have an appearanoe of extreme antiquity, and are blurred, worn, and mouldered by ago ; and though all castes regard 
with some sort of awe or superstitious respect, none appear to claim them as specially pertaining to themselves. 
(2) Modern observances in connection 'with serpents. — There is a great deal of serpent worship in South Canara, and 
on one of the highest mountains of tho Ghauts, named Soobramanya, there is one of the most famous serpent 
temples in India. The locality is extremely wild and feverish, more especially during the cold and dry seasons j 
nevertheless great numbers of pilgrims resort thither, especially during tho Decembor festival called Kookkey Shashty. 
when a groat cattle-fair is also held at the foot of tho mountain. The temple has no architectural pretensions, being 
indeed mostly constructed of laterite. The sanctuary in the centre contains the idol Soobbaroya or Berpent-lord. Tho 
image is only a shapeless block of granite. In the Travancore forests, on the bank of one of the many rivers 
flowing thence to tho wostern soa, there is a small granite temple finely sculptured, considering its situation. And in 
the bed of the rivor opposite there rises a tall rock called Paumboopaura (‘ Snalco rock’), a shining band, suggestive 
oi a serpent s trail, winding round it from bottom to top in a remarkable manner, apparently caused by micaceous 
veins in tho rock. It is hold extremely sacred. Ho Brahmin acts as a priest in any serpent rites, and it is to be 
remembered tlnit tlio Jains o£ Southern India havo ever been the deadly foos o£ tho Brahmins. No ono will point at 
snake stonos as it is believed the finger that so pointed would wither from off the hand. Women lay offerings of 
flowers before them and touch the sculptured heads with paint, believing they will bo thereby blossed with children ; 
but men very seldom offer any sort of adoration to those objocts, Snaltos are kept in honsos in Oeylon and Goozerat, 
partly as objects of worship, and partly to destroy rats, bnt no similar practico prevails in the south-eastern parts of 
peninsular India. Nevertheless as mentioned in tho text living snakes are worshipped. A hootta or deserted ant-hill, 
popularly rogarded as tho shrine of the god, is very often in reality the rosidenoo of a snake. No Hindoo will kill a 
Nagy or cobra willingly. . Should any one be killed within the precincts of a village by Mahomedans or others, 
a piooo of copper money is put into its mouth, and tho body is burned with offerings to avert tho evil. Hindoos 
hold that it is most fortunate to witness snakes in congress and thoy boliovo that if they can throw a cloth at the 
pair to touch them with it, the cloth becomes a representative form of Lutchmee of the highest virtue, and is taken 
home to their houses and preserved as such. Naga is a common name both for males and females among all classes of 
Hindoos, from Brahmins downwards to the lowest classos of Slioodras and Mlechas. Nago How, Nagojee, &c., are 
common Maliratta names. So aro Nagappa, Naugova, &c., among the Ganarese and Toloogoo population. Some 
Brahmins always keop the skin of a Naga in one of their sacrod books. Lingayots, who deny the religious supremacy 
oi the Brahmins, aro novertlieloss snake worshippers, many of thorn bearing the name Naga, both male and fomale, 
00 i The same with trees and serpents combined.— With observances paid to serpents are intimately connected those 
paid to trees. Naga stones, when properly erected, ought to bo on a built-up stone platform facing the rising sun ; and 
updor the shado of two poepul (ficus religiosa) trees, these being a male and fomalo growing together, and wedded 
by ceremonios in every respeot the same as in the case of human beings. Close by and growing in tho same platform, 
are also a neem (margosa) and bilvapattra (a kind of wood-apple), which are supposed to bo living witnesses of 
the marriage. The expense of performing tho marriage ceremony is too heavy for ordinary persons, and so there 
is ofton found only one poepul and a neem on the platform. Tho fact of the neem and bilvapattra troos being 
SolecLed as witnesses proves that the Sheiveite religion is in some manner oonneoted with this form of troo and serpent 
worship. Bor tlio fruit of those trees is tho only ono which in any way resembles a lingam. And by placing the fruit of 
either on the leaf of the poepul, which represents the yony, there is given a fair representation of an entire lingam. 

I he custom among Brahmins, still acted up to, that undor certain circumstances men must marry plants, is remarkable, 
If a Brahmin is desirous of taking to himself a third wife, he goes through the marriago ceremony correctly, hut 
abbreviated in details, with a yokko g'ida (Aristolocliia indioa). This is looked upon as tho third marriage; after tho 
ceremony lias boon comploLed the yokko gida is cut down and burnt. Tho Brahmin is now free, without fear of ovil 
consoquoncos, to marry tho woman ; and she is called nominally his fourth wife. This custom howevor owes its origin not 
glono^ to tree-worship, hut also to tho belief that the numbor three is unlucky. By burning the third wifo had 
luck is avortod. It sometimos happens that an eldor brother, not having met a suitable wife, is still unmarried when 
the younger brother wishes to got married. Before the younger can do so howovor, fcho elder gops through tho 
ooromony of marriago with a plantain tree, which is afterwards out down, and tho younger is then free to marry. The 
privileges of chewing bobehnut, woaring flowers in tho hair, using sandalwood paste on the body, and tying up the 
cloth behind in a particular mannor, aro conflnod to married men only. By going through the ceremony of marriage 
with a plantain tree, the unmarried are entitled to exercise those privileges. (4) Particulars of actual serpent- 
worship, ~ tA snake festival has none of the elements of Brahminism in it. Tho worshippers bathe, mark their foreheads 
with rod colour, and in small parties, generally families who know each other, go to places where cobras are known to 
live or to frequent. There are generally sacred stones in such places, to which offerings of flowors, ghee, &c., are 
made ; and the stonos aro anointed with red colour and ground tnrmerio, prayers and jnvooations bejng made to the 
Jocal spirit of the placo and to the serpents. Small new earthen saucers, filled with milk, are then placed near the 
pboqes, or near tho snako’s hole if there be one. Cobras are foud of milk, and are believod to watch tho ceremony, 
Willing out of their holes and drinking the milk, even while the worshippers are near or sitting at a little distance to 
pee if their offering is received. Should the snako appear and drink, it is esteemed a forfcunatp circumstance for the 
worshippers. Should the snake not appear, the worshippers after waiting awhile depart, and visit the place next 
morning, wlion the result is anxiously examined ; if the milk has disappeared, the rite has been accepted, bat not in 
po marked a degree as if tho reptile had appeared at once. These ceremonies end with a feast. In some places 
persons who havo made vows roll round the temple serpent-fashion, and if the temple is on a hill will even roll up to 
it from the foot of the hill, They also take home with them earth from the sacred serpent holes. This earth is 
behoved to oleanse from loprosy if rubbed on the parts affected, and to remove barrenness from women if it he daily 
put in the mouth. The serpentine body-rolling is called angapradaeshinam. There are men in the Madura district who 
for payment will perform the body-rolling as proxies for persons who have vowed it. These rollings pro done very 
rapidly, with groat fury and vociferation. It is perhaps remarkable that the snake festival is held after the season 
or at tho season of casting tlio skin, and when the snake addressed or worshipped is supposed to have been purified, 
Snake worship is especially resorted to on behalf of children ; and the women and children of a family invariably 
accompany the malo head, not only at the annual festival, hut whenever a vow has been made to a serpent deity. Tho 
first hair of a child which is shaved off when it has passed teothing and other infantine ailments, is frequently dedicated 
to a serpent. On such occasions tho child is taken to the locality of the vow, the usual ceremonies are performed, and 
with other offerings of flowers, &c., the child’s hair is combined. In every case a feast follows, cooked near the spot, 
and Brahmins who attend receive largess and alms, and relations and friends receive invitations. In the Shacty 
coromonios called Poornaubhishaica, which belong to aboriginal customs, the worship of the snake forms a portion, 
m emblematical of energy and wisdom. No priest is ever in charge of snake-shrines, * 
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country are well-known, from the rude elongated stone set up under trees to the 
massive cylinders of hewn rock which are found in the enclosure of the ancient 
pagodas. Any natural formation of earth or rock which approaches the lingam in 
resemblance is regarded with special veneration, and is called swayambhoo lingam or 
natural lingam. The lingam is generally represented in mystical conjunction with 
the yony. In appearance these are pure symbols ; in no respect images, as are met 
with elsewhere. And of all the representations of the deity which India has 
imagined these are the least materialistic. If the common people worship them it 
is nevertheless true that the choice of these symbols by themselves to the exclusion 
of every other image was, on the part of certain founders of sects, a protest against 
idolatry. 

57. The subject of phallic worship introduces the Brahminical religion, 
which in its Sheivic phase reposes on it. The Brahminical mythology is a system 
vast, and multifarious, but it is founded on the philosophical idea of an all-perva- 
ding mind from which the universe derived its existence. To this nature, which is 
called the Brahm, the Hindoos ascribe the most exalted attributes of power, 
wisdom, and beneficence. This being however is not represented as the active 
ruler of the universe, but as fixed in sublime and perpetual repose. He did not 
even, strictly speaking, create finite natures ; but emitted them out of his own sub- 
stance, into which those that are most perfect will again be absorbed. Thus 
sprung the Hindoo triad, Shiva, Vishnoo, and Brahma; the supreme objects of 
worship. Shiva bears the title of the destroyer, and in that character has very 
numerous worshippers. He is represented in the arts under a form calculated to 
inspire terror ; of gigantic size, naked, riding on a bull, his eyes inflamed, and 
serpents hanging from his ears like jewels. Wars with the gods and extermination 
of giants form the leading events of his history. The worship of Shiva prevails 
mostly among the members of the upper classes of Indian society or the lowest 
classes of all. In the former case it stands for the philosophic conception of 
destruction as the necessary precedent of subsequent reproduction. In the latter 
case it stands merely for the conception of the forces hostile and formidable to 
man. Shiva is the special god of contemplatory Brahmins, but he is also the god 
who has furnished grounds for human sacrifices and swinging feasts among the 
lowest part of the population. Here in Southern India with a population wholly 
aboriginal and already devoted to a religion of fear, it has found a natural home. 
The great bulk of those who worship the higher gods in the south of India worship 
Shiva, or his wife Parvaty, indirectly through numerous deified heroes and heroines 
assimilated to the tutelar deities already mentioned. Parvaty especially is invoked 
as another mode of addressing the village Ammen. Shiva himself has no separate 
image. The outward representation of Shiva is always the lingam, but of the 
meaning of this the common people know little. It is evident that Sheivic worship 
has been founded on phallism. In the twelfth century arose in South-western 
India Basava, the founder of the sect of the Lingayets, who especially worship 
Shiva in the shape of the lingam. This must always be carried about by its 
disciples, and is therefore called jangamam or “movable” in contradistinction to 
the lingam of the Shiva temples which is stauvaram or “stable.” The sect are 
also called Lingadhauries. Also Yeera Sheivasor warrior Sheivas. They wear a 
rosary of toolasy beads. The sect has never gained much popularity. The jan- 
gams profess to have kept the most primitive faith. They reverence the Yedas and 
the teachings of Shcincaraoharya. They reject the Bhaugavata and Bam ay ana, and 
with them the authority of the Brahmins. They disallow all distinctions of caste. 
Basava they regard as a personification of Shiva. Brahmins have in some cases 
joined this sect, when they are called Aradhya Brahmins. They are a peaceable 
race of Hindoo sectarians. They are still numerous in Western Mysore. Worship- 
pers of Shiva are to be distinguished by the horizontal lines on the forehead, thus 
5 , made with cow dung or sandal. Vishnoo is the most active member of the 
triad. His nine fulfilled incarnations, and his tenth expected one, are prominent 
epochs in Hindoo mythology. On these occasions he appeared differently as a man, 
a boar, a lion, or a tortoise ; to deliver oracles, to destroy giants, and deliver the 
earth from the evils that oppressed it. In two of the incarnations he appeared as 
Bama and as Krishna, names which have almost superseded his own ; and under 
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the last appellation his history has awakened the fancy of the Hindoo poets. 
Yishnoo the preserver is the popular god in Bengal and throughout the northern 
districts of this Presidency. Vishnoo’s oft-mentioned “ three steps 55 may mean 
the rising, meridian and setting of the sun ; or the past, the present and the future. 
What the lingam and the yony are for Shiva and Devy 3 a petrified ammonite, the 
Shalagram (so called from a spot on the banks of the Gandakee where it is found), 
and the toolasy, a plant of the Basil species, aie for Yishnoo and Lutchmee his 
wife. These last differ however in that they do not play such a part in the worship 
of the temples, and that they continue to belong rather to the circle of private 
devotion. In Southern India, the worshippers of Yishnoo are divided into two 
sects, called Tengalays and Yadagalays. The Tengalays follow the precepts of 
Manavaulamaumoony or Ramyajamautry,and the Yadagalays those of Yedantaeharry 
or Yedanta Desicar. Both of these saints were pupils of the same master, Bamaunoo- 
jacharya, and neither sect speak disrespectfully of the apostle of the other. Both 
sects use the same rites, with only minor differences. The Tengalays and Yadaga- 
lays, if of the same caste, may also eat together and intermarry. So that the points 
of difference apparently are not of vital importance. Yet among no other sects are 
there such frequent and bitter quarrels. Tengalay means e< southern veda,” and 
Yadagalay means <c northern veda; ” and in all probability the existing disputes, if 
their history could be traced, have reference to the assumption of superiority of 
ritual on the part of Northern Brahmins, who settled in the south. The Tengalays 
are most numerous in the southern provinces. The serious matter in dispute 
between the two sects is in regard to the mode of wearing the trident or sectarian 
mark. The Yadagalays draw these marks from the hair to the nose between the 
eyes ; while the Tengalays prolong the middle line to the middle of the nose. 
Cheitanya, a native of Bengal, who died in 1527, introduced the worship 
of Krishna into Southern India, and his disciples there are called Shataunies 
or Sanautanas. Like the jangams among Sheiveites, these among Yeishnavites 
reject caste. Worshippers of Yishnoo are to be distinguished by the trident 
mark on the forehead, thus \]J or W> niade in red and white lines. The 
sign is also often found on their house doors and elsewhere f 30 ]. Between these 
two great religions, Sheiva and Yeishnava, there are many disputes which 


[ 30 ] Sketch Account of the Sectarian Marks worn by the Hindoos of Southern India. — Introduction , — These 
are sometimes called caste-marks, as indicating that only those are entitled to them who belong to what are considered 
Hindoo castes. They vary however with the religion professed, and would be more appropriately called sectarian 
marks. All religious persons belonging to any Hindoo sect use them, and on the other band no others do so. They 
form part of the daily ceremonies which are performed prior to the morning meal, are not put on till those ceremonies 
are completed, and are generally continued in whole or in part for the rest of the day. They are applied t,o the face, 
breast, and arms ; chiefly the first of these, (2) Pariah and hill tribes. — These are not entitled to wear sectarian marks, 
but sometimes affect them on occasions of festivity ; especially the minor mark of the pottoo in Tamul countries. The 
Badagahs of the Neilgherries wear them always, thus showing that the tribe is within the Hindoo caste system. (3) 
Veishnavas. — For this purpose, all the Veishnavas employ especially a white earth called Gopichandana, which, to be of 
the purest description, should be brought from Dwarca, being said to be the soil of a pool at that place, in which the 
Gopees drowned themselves when they heard of Krishna’s death- The common Gopichandana, however, is nothing but 
a magnesian or calcareous clay. The material of which the naumam is made is called “ tiroomun shreechoornam ” 
or “ akshatah.” The naumam in very largo size is marked on sacred buildings ; and not infrequently in smaller size 
On the street-door of ordinal y habitations. (4) The Shree Veishnavas. — The marks of tflp Ramaunoojeeyas are two parpen, 
dicular white lines, made of Gopichandana drawn from the root of the hair to the commencement of each eye-brow, and 
a transy.erse streak connecting them across the root of the nose ; while in the centre is a perpendicular streak of red, 
made specially with a particular preparation of turmeric and lime. They have also patches of Gopiohandana, with a 
central red streak on the breast, and each upper arm. The marks are supposed to represent the Shankh, Chaora, Gadah, 
and Padma, or Shell, Discus, Club, and Lotus, which Vishnoo bears in his four hands, whilst the central streak is Shree, 
or Lutchmee. Some have these objects carved on wooden stamps, with which they impress the emblems on their bodies, 
and others carry their devotion so far as to have the parts cioatrized with heated metallic models of the objects they 
propose to represent. Besides these marks, they wear a necklace of the wood of the Toolasy, and carry a rosary of the 
Seeds of the same plant, or of the lotus. (5) The Tengalay and Vadagalay sub-divisiqns of the Shree Veishnavas. — The 
opposition between these in the present day relate more to the external mark of their sect than to differences in funda, 
mental doctrine. The one party contends that the mark should represent both Vishnoo’s feet and should extend halfr 
way down the nose, while the other maintains that the mark should only represent one foot of Vishnoo and that the 
nose should not be painted. The due marking of the idols in their temples is a special subject of contention and 
sometimes of litigation. The Tengalay frontal mark, which has some resemblance to a trident, is represented thus \£J. 
The two outer lines stand for the two soles of Vishnoo’s feet, while the line which extends down the nose represents a 
lotus thr.one on which the feet rest. On the other hand the Vadagalay mark \l} stands for only one of Vishnoo’s feet. 
The Vadagalays contend that since the Ganges sprang from the sole of Vishnoo’s right foot, his right foot should be held 
in special veneration, Both parties agree in employing a central mark to symbolize Vishnoo’s wife, Lutchmee. 
(6) The Vallabhacharry Veishnavas. — The mark on the forehead consists with these of two red perpendicular lines 
meeting in a se mi circle at the root of the nose, and having a round spot of red between them. The Bhactas have the 
Bame marks as the Shree Veishnavas on the breasts and arms, and some also make the central spot on the forehead with 
a black earth, called Shyaumabandy, or any black metallic substance. The necklace and rosary are made of the stalk 
of the Toolasy. This sect is scarce in Southern India. (7) The Madhwa Veishnavas. — The marks common to them, and 
the lay votaries of the order, are the impress of the symbols of Vishnoo upon their shoulders and breasts, stamped 
with a hot iron, and the frontal mark, which consists of two perpendicular lines, made with Gopichandana and joined 
at the root of the nose like that of the Shree Veishnavas ; but instead of a red line down the centre, the Madhwachamea 
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sometimes end in blows. In former days, such occurrences were more frequent 
than they are now. The disputes consist in the question which god is the 
greater and which is the original one. The most complete examples of both 
creeds are now to be looked for in Southern India, for the north was always more 
exposed to conquerors. It was the south which produced the great religious 
revivalists of both creeds ; Ooomaurila, Shuncara, Madhwa, Eamaunooja and Yal- 
labha. The Sheiveites are in the minority in the northern districts. In the 
Ganjam district they are as one to ten of the Yeishnavites ; in Vizagapatam as one 
to four ; in the Godavery district as one to three and a fraction. When the Kistna 
district is reached, the Sheiveites approach in numbers to the Y eishnavites. In 
Nellore, Cuddapah, Bellary, Karnool, Ohingleput, North Arcot, and South Arcot 
the proportions are nearly equal. In the districts to the south, the Sheiveites con- 
stitute by far the larger portion of the Hindoo population. In Tanjore they are 
nearly seven to one of the Yeishnavites; in Trichinopoly and Coimbatore four to 
one ; in Tinnevelly and Madura more than five to one. On the western coast they 
out-number the Yeishnavites in the proportion of two to one in Canara and sixty- 
seven to one in Malabar. Brahma, though the highest in dignity, and manifesting 
even the qualities of the source from which he emanates, is comparatively little 
regarded, and has no temples raised and no national worship paid to him. It is 
doubtful whether he was ever worshipped, though the Brahma Poorana speaks of 
it being so at Pooshcara near Ajmeer. In no other part of India at any rate, 
amidst the millions abounding in the country, is there any trace of his worship. 
Among inferior deities the first place is held by Indra, bearing the title of king 
of heaven. This high place is maintained only by perpetual contests with 
Ashooras and Eacshasas. He is even liable to be ejected by Brahmins skilled in 
magic. Other objects of worship are Cartigay, god of war; Soorya, the sun; 
Pavana, the god of the winds ; Yaroona, god of the waters; Yama, the king who 
judges the dead. These deities however are little regarded by the people. 
The rivers are accounted divinities. Sanctity attaches to the Godavery and its 
affluents, the Cauvery, the Kistna, and the Toongabudra ; the latter being called the 
Gangah of the south. Like the Ganges and the Jumna, these rivers have their 
holy places, to which there flock troops of devotees. The worship of animals is 
also prevalent. The cow above all is held in deep and general reverence. The bull 
is the vahan or vehicle of Shiva and is called Nundy. In all temples of Shiva 
may be seen the image of this animal made of black stone kneeling before the 
lingam and yony, the symbols of Shiva and Parvaty. And in pictures Shiva is 
invariably represented riding on a bull. A bull both in the Sheiva and Yeishnava 
temples carries the kettle-drums which are sounded for worship three times daily. 
It is one of the most meritorious acts to dedicate a bull to Shiva. What the bulls 
are to Shiva the monkeys are to Yishnoo. Legions of these animals infest the 
neighbourhood of his temples, where they are maintained and revered as the 
representatives of Hanooman, the monkey-god once associated with Kama. The 
exploits of the monkey are largely celebrated in the sacred books. Several 
animals are appropriated as vahans or vehicles to other members of the pantheon 


make a straight black line with the charcoal from incense offered to Narayana, terminating in a round mark made with 
turmeric. ( 8 ) The Sancmtany Veishnavas. — The Veishnavas of this sect are distinguished by two white perpendicular 
streaks of sandal, or Gopiohandana, down the forehead, uniting at the root of the nose and continuing to near the tip ; 
by the name of Raudhah Krishna stamped on the temples, breast and arms 5 and by a close necklace of Toolasy stalk of 
three strings, with a rosary of one hundred and eight or sometimes even of a thousand beads made of the stem of the 
Toolasy. (9) Veishnava women. — These wear a perpendicular rod mark, and a horizontal white mark between the eye- 
brows. (10) Sheiveites. — 'The full mark of a Sheiveite is three horizontal lines on the forehead, thus == . The common 
name for these is keetnaumam. In the early morning these consist of Vibhooty or sacred ashes. The ashes should 
properly be taken from the -fire of an agni hotra Brahmin, but may also be the ashes of burnt cow-dung from an oblation 
offered to the deity. The material or Vibhooty, and the efficacy of the mark the Tripoondra, aro thus described in the 
Caushikhanda “The ashes of fire made with burnt cow-dung are the material fittest for the Tripoondra. Whoever 
“ marks the Tripoondra with ashes, agreeably to rule, is purified from sins of the first and second degree ; who makes it 
•“ on his forehead without the mantras, being ignorant of its virtue, will be purified from every simple sin.” The mode 
of making it is thus laid down “ Beginning between the eye-brows, and oarrying it to their extremity, the mark 
made with the thumb reverted between the middle and third fingers is oalled the Tripoondra.” The preparation of the 
ashes ia attended with ceremonies, and the use of mantras. Aundies or Sheiva ascetics smear all visible parts of the 
body with the ashes. After ablution, in the oase of all who are not ascetics, the Vibhooty is replaced with sandal-paste 
or shandanam. Striot Smarta religionists add a white circular spot on the central line of the keetnaumam. This indeed 
often takes the plaoeyf the three Hues in the process of applying sandal, and is thus worn during the day. The circular 
spot is oalled pottoo in the Dravidian languages. On occasions of mourning the pottoo is either rubbed off or made of 
white. Most of the Numboory Brahmins of the West Coast are Shiva worshippers. ( 11 ) Sheiva women. — Sheiva women 
wear a crimson pottoo made of turmeric and lime-juice. ( 12 ) Nayars.— Though the Nayars of Malabar are Veishna- 
‘Vites, they retain the old Shiva mark on the forehead. 
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besides Shiva. The swan and eagle belong respectively to Brahma and Yishnoo, 
and are severally named Hansa and Garooda. Ganesh, eldest son of Mahadeva 
or Shiva and Parvaty, the elephant-headed god of prudence and policy^ rides a rat ; 
Oartio-ay, their second son rides a peacock ; Indra rides the elephant, Birauvatham, 
the symbol of might ; Yaroona, the god of the waters, rides a fish ; Cauma Deva, the 
god of love, rides a parrot; Agny, the god of fire, rides a ram. The Hindoo 
goddesses are uniformly represented as the subordinate powers of their respective 
husbands. Lutchmee is the wife of Vishnoo, Bhawany of Shiva or Mahadeva, and 
Saraswatee of Brahma. Here it should be mentioned that the followers of the 
Tantras or worshippers of Shacty, the female energy, are to be found m Southern as 
in Northern India ; and are divided into Dacshinacharnes or right-hand worship- 
pers and Vaumacharries or left-hand worshippers. The former practise magical 
rites, and the latter indulge in orgies of extreme description. . Some of the 
followers of the Tantras are also called Canchoolyas. These sectarians may belong 
outwardly to either the Sheiva or the Veishnava religion. _ The Hindoo religion 
has a reverence for the impressions of feet. At the summit of Adams Peak in 
Ceylon is a natural hollow artificially enlarged, which is said by the Ceylonese to be 
the impression of the foot of Booddha. It is called however by the Hindoos of 
Southern India, Shreepada, meaning the divine footstep; Yishnoo having alighted 
on that spot in his avatar of Rama. Mahomedans have also claimed this footmark 
as a religious relic. The following is a list of trees and plants m Southern India 
sacred to either Shiva or Yishnoo Cratasva religiosa, for Shiva ; Cratawa nurvala, 
for Shiva; Jonesia asoca,for Shiva; Caesalpinia pulchernma, for Shiva ; Jasmmum 
undulatum, for Shiva and Yishnoo ; Guettardia speciosa, for Shiva and Yishnoo; 
Calophvllum inophyllum, for Shiva and Yishnoo; Oroganum marjorana, for Shiva 
and Yishnoo * Ixora bandhuca, for Shiva and Vishnoo ; Artemisia anstnaca, for Shiva 
and Yishnoo- Nerium odorum, for Shiva and Yishnoo; Chrysanthemum mdicum, 
for Shiva and Yishnoo. The ideas of a future state present a strong and peculiar 
character uuder the Hindoo mythology. The human mind being considered an 
emanation from the Brahm, or supreme mind, the Hindoos find a ground for its 
pre-existence in the doctrine of the metempsychosis, or transmigration of souls, 
which is diffused over the whole Bast. Under this system, the souls of all amma s 
are held to. be those of men thus degraded in punishment of their sms, but capable 
after manv ages of regaining their pristine condition. The Hindoo creeds afford tor 
the reward of the good a variety of heavens. The places of future punishment are 
in like manner multiplied and filled with various species of torture. The deeds 
according to which these rewards or punishments are awarded compose the moral 
code of the Hindoo. The doctrines of the more ancient religion of the Hindoos 
are contained in the Yedas or four sacred books, each composed of two parts ; one 
containing forms of worship, the other containing moral and religions instruction. 
These Yedas are of the highest antiquity, indeed of an age quite unknown. _ I heir 
nrimarv doctrine teaches theism, or the worship of a self-existent supreme being, to 
whom all are subject. “ There is in truth,” they say, “ but one deity the supreme 
spirit the lord of the universe, whose work is the universe. . The Boor anas, 
the other best known sacred books of the Hindoos, are compositions of Hter date, 
and are the exponents of modern Brahminism. The Poor anas are eighteen m 
number and were written in support of the doctrines of particular sects and the 
supremacy of the priesthood. They are for the most part , legendary in l their 
character. The pure theism of the ancient Hindoo faith, as defined m the Vedas, 
has become developed into an elaborate polytheistic system. The ancient Harshanas 
give the philosophy of the Hindoos, than which none is more subtle. > Brahmins 
alone prosecute this, hut the people are not without their philosophic intelligence. 
Brahmins are of three classes according to the distinctions made by a combination 
of creed and philosophy. When called ■ Smartas they worship Shiva and prosecute 
the Adweita philosophy; these have followed Shuncaracharya. When called 
Madhwas they worship Yishnoo, and prosecute the Dweita philosophy ; these have 
followed Madwacharya. When called Shree Yeishnavas they worship Yishnoo 
and prosecute the Vishishtadweita philosophy ; these have followed Ramaunooja- 
charva Of the three philosophies the old or Adweita is that which prevails most 
in Southern India. " It teaches that the deity is the one great essence, filling all 
space and time. It is separated by little from pantheism. While pantheism says 
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“ every tiling is God” tlie exact maxim in the Adweita is “ every thing is of God.” 
In the Adweita system worship is held to begin with an access of the “ state of 
knowing.” The conversion is not accompanied by, or dependent upon, any initiatory 
rite. The enlightenment comes from within. The whole of the ethical and mnch 
of the dogmatic part of the Adweita system coincides with the tenour of the 
ancient Dravidian literature written long before Sanscrit teachings ; and Shuncara- 
charya did not do more than dispose in order the instinctive beliefs of higher 
Dravidian minds. The causes which have made the Adweita philosophy congenial 
to the population of this country are the same that have predisposed them to 
adopt Christianity in much greater numbers than the inhabitants of any other 
part of India [ 31 & 82 ] . 


[ sl ] Sketch Account oe the principal existing Hindoo Sects in Southern India. — Shiva worshippers This 

sect prevails among tlie people who speak the Tamul, Canarese, and Malayalam languages ; that is to say thr ough 
the well populated countries attached to the anoient Hindoo kingdoms of Chera, Chola, and Pandya. A casual 
observer may convince himself of the prevalence of the Sheiveite faith by comparing with those who wear the 
Veishnava sign, the number of those whose foreheads are marked with the triple horizontal line of ashes. The most 
imposing fanes in Southern India are devoted to this religion. Its tenets, ethios and Pooranio fables have supplied the 
Tamul language with the greater part of its literature. The feeling of the Sheiveites as a body is decidedly polemic 
with regard to other sects. Thair religions works are filled with stories which redound to the glory of Shiva, whilst 
they imputp a vast inferiority to other deities. The Smarta Brahmins derive their title from the word Smarta 
f pertaining to law/ and deem it applicable to themselves since they strictly adhere to the rules of the Veda, as selected 
and expounded by the great Shuncaracharya. Their theology is pantheistic ; Shiva is all things and everywhere, and 
Brahma and Vishnoo are manifestations of him. The community is very large; to say that a person is a Smarta 
Brahmin is colloquially the same as saying that he is a Shiva Brahmin, Their education, dignity, and not unfrequently 
their wealth, give them great influence over the adherents of the Shiva faith and contribute to sustain the strength of 
that faith. The ascetic adherents of the Shiva system are termed Yogies. The Shiva system holds out to its votaries 
a four-fold bliss in a future state, termed Saulokya, Saumeepya, Sauroopya, and Sauyoojya ; or the presence of God 
propinquity to God, similitude _ to God, and absorption into God. These states of bliss are attached to four kinds of 
devotion, to which they respectively correspond. These are religious services, ceremonies, asoeticism, and the exercise 
or possession of spiritual wisdom, The two last methods are Baid to be impossible to men who are so nnfortunato as 
to live in the present Kaliyoog or iron age. Religious eorvice and ceremony may he presented to the deity by a 
worshipper in his own home. A temple devoted to the worship of Shiva does not differ in its architectural character 
from one consecrated to Vishnoo. An outer wall, generally a parallelogram, incloses a court ; in which very numerous 
Sacred buildings may >e erected. The principal edifice is the shrine, which is approached through a yestibulo. Thero 
is no image of Shiva, who is worshipped only through, the lingam or phallic emblem. Lingam worship is among the 
most ancient objects of homage adopted in India independently of the ritual of the Vedas, How far the worship of tho 
Lingam is authorized by the Vedas ip cjoufitful, but it is the main purport of several of the Pooranas- There can be no 
doubt of its universality at the period of the Mahomedan invasion of India. The idol destroyed by Mahmood of 
Ghuznee at Spmnauth in Goozerat was nothing more than a lingam, being a blopk of stone four or five cubits long and 
of proportionate thickness. It was one of the twelve great lingams then set up in various parts of India, soveral of 
which, besides Somnaut, were destroyed by the early Mahomedan conquerors. The twelve lingams are particularised 
in the Kedauracalpa of the Nundy OopapoQrana, where Shiva is made to say : “I am omnipresent, but I am especially 
in twelve forms and places.” These he enumerates and they are as follow “.a” Somnaut, in Sowrashtra or Surat 
in . its most extensive sense, including part of Goozerat, where indeed Pattana Somnaut, or tho city of Somnaut is 
Still sjtuated. “ b ” Mullicarjoona, or Srisheilam. !< c ” Mahacaula in Oojjein. This deity of stone was oarried to Delhi 
and broken there upon the capture of Opj join by 4-ltmish, in A.D. 1231. According to the Tablcauty Acbaree the shrine 
was then three hundred years old. ,f d” Omcaura. This is said to have been in Oojjein; but it is probably the shrine 
pf Mahadeva at Ompaura Mapdhattah on the Nerbudda. *‘e” AmareBhwara. fhis is also placed in Oojjein “f” 
Veidyanauta, at Deogarh in Bengal ; the temple is still existent, and is a celebrated place of pilgrimage. “ g ” Raniesha 
at Setoobandha, the island of Rameswaram, between Ceylon and the continent. This lingam is stated to have been 
set up by Rama. The temple is still in repair, and is one of the mpst magnificent in India. The gateway is one 
hundred feet high. “ h ” Bheemashancara, in the Deccan country, which is probably the same with Bheemeshwara a 
t Drauksharam am in the RamhTmrndw disi-.rint,. fl.Ylfl PiVA vun a a nn a /v P A • 1 ± t ? 
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Kedanresna, or Kedamanta, in the Himalaya ; this deity is represented by a shapeless mass of rook, Most if not all 
pf these lingams are named in works* of which the date cannot bp much latqr than the eighth or ninth centurv 
and it is therefore to be inferred with as much certainty as anything short of positive testimony can afford that 
the worship of Shiva, under this type, prevailed throughout India at least as early as the fifth or sixth centurv of the 
Christian era. Considered as one great branch of the universal public wqrship, its prevalence no doubt dates much 
earlier ; but the particular modifications under which the several types received their local designations and became 
entfiledto speoial reverence are not in every case of remote antiquity. The principal lingam of a Shiva temnlo 
shouid be accompanied by images of Oomah or Parvaty; of their offspring, Ganesh, Soobramanya (Cartikeya) and 
Veerabhadra ; of Brahma and Vishnoo ; of the Shacties of these ; with many 'others. The worship paid in such a shrine 
isox the most formal description. Reverence is paid to Ganesh; permission to enter is requested from Nundv the 
buil; and thp. worshipper prostrates himself before the principal lingam or contents himself with lifting his clasped 
hands to his forehead. He presents his offering, if he has one, through the attendant 'Brahmin, does obeisance again 
makes a gesture to any other of the deities whose favour he may wish to propitiate,' walks round the temple ^and 
3® b ^ Nun ^ 18 * he . P? rte l of Clause, the abode of Shiva. Images of him occupy a similar Sition in 
?3 + I>le h’ — &ped the gateway, faces the shrine, and is always represented couchant. Smaller 

found . m e J er y P art °f temple, and the presence of these is the surest sign of a Shiva temple 
The bull itself is worshipped. Among the lingadhauries of Mysore this isjn fact the most popular object of wS p 
mider the name of Basava, who was an incarnation of Nundy. in the eleventh century. The Mysorean origin of the 
Naickar rulers of Tanjore will account for their general introduction of it in the south. It is not very popuKmomrst 
T the ^f elv T e . s - ® Javgams .- One of the forms in which the lingam worship appears fs tha“the 
Lingayets, Lmgavants, Lmgadhaunes, or Jangams, the essential characteristic of whom is the praqtioe of wcarim? 
tbe embiem on some part of the dress or person. The sign is of a small size, made of copper or silver, and is com? 
monly worn suspended m a case, round the neok, or sometime^ tied in the turban. In common with the Sheiva n 
?f I th'e 1 TRenAt n Jar f am8 ® me ^, thei . r foreheads with Vibhooty or ashes, and wear necklaces, and carry rosaries made 
Hoodrauosha peed. The clerical members of the sect usually stain their garments with red ochre ’in the 
south of India the Lmgayets are very numerous, and the officiating priests of the Sheiva shrines are oommoniv of this 

Veia She^VL 6 ^* 116 * e8i ^ atio ? s and Pandauram. The sect is also there Lown Z “he name ol 

Yeera Sheiva. The Basava Pooran.a m Canarese is the chief work on the religion of the sect. There are many other 
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58. This is the religion the details of which have been imposed on the 
Dravidians by the Brahmins, or have been derived by the Dravidians from their own 
traditions. For their celebration Southern India is covered with temples f 83 ]. The 


Oanarose works, suck as the Basava Poorana, Channa Basava Poorana, Prabhoolingaloolak, S har analoelaumrita, 
Viractaracanvya, and others, containing legends of a vast number of Jangama saints and touchers. There are also 
several works of the same nature in Teloogoo j as the Basavoshwara Poorana, Punditaradhyacharitram, and others. 
(8) Ramaunoojeeyas or Shree Veishnavas. — The establishments of the Ramaunoojeeyas are specially numerous in the 
Deccan, and the same country comprehends the site of tho Guddeo, the pillow or seat of the primitive teacher ; his spiritual 
throne in fact, to which his disciples are successively elevated. This circumstance gives a superiority to the Aoharyas of 
tho Dacshina or south, ovor those of tho Oottara or north, into whioh they are at present divided as will be hereafter 
notiood. The Brahminical heads of the sect are called lyongars. The worship of the followers of Ramaunooja is addressed 
to Vishnoo and to Lutchmee, and their respective incarnations, either singly or conjointly ; and the Shree Veishnavas, by 
which general namo the soct is known, consist of corresponding sub-divisions, as Narayana, or Lutchmee, or Lutchmeo 
Narayana, or Rama, or Seeta, or Soeta Rama, or Krishna, or Roolcminee, or any other modifications of Vishnoo and his 
consort. Tho most striking peculiarities in tho practices of this soot are the individual preparation and sorupulous privacy 
of thoir meals. They must not eat in cotton garments, but having bathed must put on woollen or silk. Tho teachers allow 
their select pupils to assist thorn, but in general all the Ramaunoojooyas cook for themsolves, and should the meal during 
this procoss or whilst they are eating- attract tho looks of a stranger, the operation is stopped. The chief ceremony of 
initiation in all Hindoo sects is the communication by the toachor to tho disciple of the mantra, which generally 
consists of tho name of some deity, or a short address to him j it is communicated in a whisper, and never lightly 
made known by tho adopt to profane oars. The mantra of tho Ramaunooja sect is said to be tho six syllable mantra : — 
Om Ramauya namah; or Om, salutation to Rama. Another distinction among tho sects, but merely of a civil 
character, is the term or terms witli which tho religious mombors saluto each other when they meet, or in which they 
are addressed by tho lay mombors. This amongst Lho Ramaunoojooyas is tho phrase, I am your slave ; accompanied with a 
slight inclination of tho hoad, aud the application of tlio joinod hands to the forehead. To the Aeharyas, or supremo 
teachers of this sect, tho rost perform tho Ashtaung-a Dandawat or prostration of the body with the application to tho 
ground of eight parts, tho forohoad, broasL, hands, knoos, and insteps of the feet.. The principal authorities of this 
soct are the comments of tho founder on the Sootras of Vyausa and other Veidic works. Those are written in Sanscrit, 
and are tho Shree Bhashya, tho Geetabhashya, tho Vodaurtasangraha, Voclantapradeopa, and Vodantnsaura, Besides 
these, tho works of Voncata Acharya are of great repute amongst them ; as the Stotrabhasbya and Shatadoosliinoe, and 
others. Tho Ohundamaurootaveidica and Trimshatadhyauna are also works of authority, as is the Pauncharautra of 
Naurada. Of tho Pooranas they acknowlodgo only six as authorities ; tho Vislmoo, Nanradeeya, Garooda, Padma, Varauha 
and tho Bhagavata. The othor twelve are regarded as Taumasah, or originating in the principles of darkness and passion. 
Bosidos those, tho Ramaunoojas have a variety of popular works in tho dialects of the south, one of which, the Gooroopau- 
rambaray, contains an account of the life of Ramaunooja. Tlio chief religious tenet of the Ramaunoojas is the assertion 
that Vishnoo is Brahma ; and that ho was before all worlds, and was the cause and tho creator of all. Although they 
maintain that Vishnoo and the univorso are one, yot, in opposition to tho Vodanta doctrines, they deny that the deity 
is void of form or quality, and regard him as endowed with all good qualitios and with a two-foid form; the supremo 
spirit, Parftmanlin.au, or cause, and tho gross ono, tho effect, tho univorse or matter. Tho dootrino is hence called tho 
Visliishtadwoita, or doctrine of unity with attributos. In thoso assertions thoy are followed by most of the Voislmava 
sects. Creation originated in tho wish of Vishnoo, who was alone without a second, to multiply himsolf. He said, 
I will become many ; and he was individually embodied as visible and ethereal light. Aftor that, as a ball of day may 
bo moulded into various forms, so tho grosser eubstanco of the cloity became manifest in tho elements and their combina- 
tions. The forms into whidi the divine matter is thus divided are porvadod by a portion of tho same vitality which 
belongs to tho great cause of all, but which is distinct from his spiritual or ethereal essence. Here therefore the 
Ramaunoojas again oppose the Vodanticas ; who idontify the Paramautman and Joemutman, or ethereal and vital spirit. 
This vitality, though endlessly diffusible, is imperishable and etornal; and the matter of the universe, as being the same 
in substauoo with the supremo being, is alike without beginning or end. Poorooshottamu, or Narayana. aftor having 
created man and animals, through the instrumentality of thoso subordinate agents whom ho willed iute’ existence for 
that purpose, still rotainod tho supremo authority of tho univorse. So that the Ramaunoojas assort throo predicates of 
the universe, comprehending the deity. It consists of Chit or spirit, Achit or matter, IDes'hwara or god ; or tho onjoyor, 
the thing enjoyod, and tho ruler and controller of both. Bosidos his primary and secondary form as the creator and 
creation, tho deity has assumed at different times particular forms and appearances for the benefit of his creatures. 
He is, or has boen visibly present amongst men, in fivo modifications. In his Archah, objocts of worship, as images, &c. 
In tho Vibhavas or avatars, as tho fish, the boar, &o. In certain forms called Vyoohas,'of which four are enumerated ; 
Vasoodeva, or Krishna, Balarama, Pradyoomna, and Anirooddha. Fourthly, in the sooeshma form, whioh when perfect 
comprisos six qualities : — Virajas, absence of human passion; Vimrityoo, immortality; Vishoca, exemption from care or 
pain; Vijighatsah, absence of natural wants ; Satyacauma and Safcyasancalpa, tlio love and practioe of truth. Sixthly, 
as the Anbaraubmah or Antaryauraee, the human soul, or individualised spirit. All these are to be worshipped seriatim 
as the ministrunt ascends in the scale of perfection, and adoration therefore is five-fold : — Abhigamana, cleaning and 
purifying the temples, images, &c. ; Oopadauna, providing flowers and perfumes for religious rites ; Ijya, the presenta- 
tion of such offerings, blood offerings being uniformly prohibited, it may be observed, by all the Veishnavas ; Swadh- 
yauya, counting the rosary and repeating the names of the divinity, or any of his forms ; and Yoga, the effort to unite 
with the deity. The reward of those aots is elevation to tho seat of Vishnoo and enjoyment of like state with his 
own, interpreted to ho perpetual residence in Veicoonta, or Vishnoo’s heaven, in a condition of pure ecstasy and 
eternal rapture. Tho Ramaunoojas are decidedly hostile to the Sheiva sect, and are not on very friendly terms with 
the modern votaries of Krishna, although they recognize that deity as an incarnation of Vishnoo. Some of the oldest 
monumonts of the Veishnava faith in South India may be found in the ruins of Mauvellipore or the Seven Pagodas, to 
whioh frequent reference will be found in these pages. Though symbols of Shiva and sculptured representations of 
Parvaty a, re found in tho multitude of figures represented there in the various reliefs, yot the chief subjects are 
selected from the legends attached to the Veishnava faith. The dwarf incarnation of Vishnoo maybe particularised. 
The most celebrated shrine devoted to Vishnoo is that of Shreerungam, erected upon an island formed by the waters of 
the Ooleroon and Oauvery. The deity is there worshipped under the name of Shreerunganautha, or “ Lord of the holy 
isle.” The form presented to the eyes of his worshippers is said to be the same as that which be assumes when he 
repoBes upon. Shesha in Veiooonta. Vishnoo is called also Permaul in the south. Besides the temples appropriated to 
Vishnoo and his consort and their several forms, and those whioh are celebrated as objects of pilgrimage, as Ramnaud 
and Runganauta, images of metal or stone are usually set up in the houses of the private membors of this scot, which 
are daily worshipped, and the temples and dwellings are all decorated with tho Shalagram stone and Toolasy plant. The 
mendicant followers of Vishnoo are termed Byraghies. They profess to have obtained perfect moral restraint in 
speech, body and mind. (4) The northern and southern branches of the Shree Veishnavas. — In this Presidency the 
Veishnavas are divided into two groat parties, known as the Vadagalay and Tengalay, or the northern learning and 
the southern learning. This division of the Veishnavas was occasioned mainly through Vedanta Desicar, a Brahmin of 
Oonjoeveram, who lived about six hundred years ago, and laid claim to a divine commission to reform the customs of 
Southern Brahmins, and to restore the old northern rules and traditions. While both the sects acknowledge the 
Sanscrit books to be authoritative, the Vadagalay uses them to a greater extent than the Tengalay. The former also 
recognizes and acknowledges the female energy as well as the male ; though not in the grosser form in which it is 
worshipped among the Sheivas, but as being the feminine aspect of deity, and representing the care of Providence. 
The Tengalay excludes the agency of the female energy in genera], but allows it co-operation in the final salvation 
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temples of the Tamulians are not only by far the largest temples in India bnt are 
besides the largest temples in the world. Every temple must have its image, 
made of gold or silver ; or in default of these of iron, brass, lead, or tin, sometimes 
even only of clay and pottery. The worship of all idols is of one kind. They are 


of a human soul. The most curious difference between the two schools is that relating to human salvation itself, and 
is a reproduction of the European controversy between Calvinists and' Armenians, For the adherents of the Vadagalay 
strongly insist on the concomitanoy of the human will for securing salvation, whereas those of the Tongalay maintain 
the irresistibility of divine grace in human salvation. The arguments from analogy used by the two parties 
respectively are homely. The former adopt what is called the monkey-argument, the Maroata nyauya ; for the 
young monkey holds on to or grasps its mother to be conveyed to safety, and represents the hold of the soul on God, 
The latter use the oat.argument, the Marjaula nyauya, which is expressive of the hold of God on the soul j for the 
kitten is holpless until the mother-cat seizes it whether it wishes or not and secures it from danger. The Tengalay 
omit to ring the bell when worshipping thoir idols, saluto each other and their gods only once, make use of Tamul 
verses in room of Sanscrit mantras and prayers, modify tho Shraddha ceremony materially, and do not shave thoir 
widows. While both seots wear a representation of Vishnoo’s trident, composed of red or yellow for the middle line or 
prong of tho trident, and of white earth called naurram for those on each sido, the followers of the Vadagalay draw the 
middle lino only down to the bridge of the nose thus [ij, but those of tho Tongalay draw it over the bridgo a little way 
down the nose itself, thus l*A Each party maintain that their mode of making the mark is the right one. These 
matters are treated of in a previous note. Shroemat Tennacharyar Prabhauvam is a pamphlet oomposed by Appow 
Moodelliar, on the Tongalay sido, giving an account of a discussion between the two socts. Tennacharya Prabhauva 
Kandanam is a reply to it, by Veeraraghavacharry on the part of the Vadagalay sect. Shatsampradauya Deopicay, 
by tho writer of tho first. named treatise, is a rejoinder to the work last named. ( 5 ) Worshippers of Krishna . — Though 
the temples specifically dedicated to Vishnoo are very numerous, yet in many respects his popularity has been 
eclipsed by 1 that of Krishna, the boy divinity, and his own incarnation. Tho sect which exclusively worships Krishna 
are called Shaiaunies or Sanautanas, and these also have temples dedicated to Krishna by name. In such 
edifices all the inoidonts of an infant’s life are represented and doifiod. Every temple devoted to Krishna has 
its great annual festival. lie is then carriod to large halls or naantapams, where butter and curds are prosonted 
to him. He visits grovos of tamarind or palmyra trees where the .Gopoes bear him company and have their 
representatives in the temple danoing girls. Ho sails over tho sacred tank on a raft and is carried on a lofty 
oar amidst tho acclamations of tho people. Women and ohildren crowd in largo numbers to those fostivitios, 
(6) Brahma Mampradayees, or Madhwacharries, — Tho marks which indicate these are the impress of the symbols 
of Vishnoo upon their shoulders and breasts, stamped with a hot iron, and tho frontal mark, which consists of two 
perpendicular lines mado with Gopicliandana, and joinod at the root of tho nose like that of the Shree Voishnavas ; 
bub instoad of a rod line down the centre, the Madhwaoharries malco a straight black line with tho charcoal from 
inoenso offered to Narayana, terminating in a round mark mado with turmorio, The essential dogma of this sect, 
like that of tho Voishnavas in general, is the identification of Vishnoo with the supremo spirit, as tho pro-existent 
cause of tho universe, from whose substance tho world was made. This primeval Vishnoo they also affirm to bo 
endowed with real attributes, most excellent, although indefinable and independent. As thore is one independent 
however, thore is also one dependent j and this doctrine is the characteristic dogma of the seot, distinguishing its pro, 
fessors from tho followers of Bamaunooja as well as Shunoara, or those who maintain the qualified er absolute unity 
of the deity, The oreed of the Madkwas is Dweita, or duality. It is not however that they discriminate between 
the principles of good and evil j or even the difference between spirit and matter, whiob is the dqality known to 
other sects of the Hindoos. Their distinction is of a more subtle character, and separates the jeevautman from tho para- 
mautman, or tho principle of life from, the supremo being. Life, they say, is one and eternal, dependent upon tho 
Buprome, and indissolubly connooted with, but not the same with him. A particular consequence of this doctrine 
is tho denial of Mocsha, in its more generally received sense, or that of absorption into the universal spirit, and loss 
of independent existence after death. The yoga of the Shcivas, and Sauyoojya of the Voishnavas, they hold to be 
impracticable, The supreme being resides in Veiooonta, invested with ineffable splendour, and with garb, ornamonts, 
and perfume of celestial origin j being the husband also of Lutchmoe or glory, Bhoomy the earth, and Neely understood 
to mean Doorga or personified matter. In his primary form no known qualities can bo predicated of him, but when he 
pleases to associate with Mayah, which is properly his desire or wish, the three attributes of purity, passion, or ignorance, 
or the Sattwa, 'Rajas, and Tamns goonahs, are manifested as Yishnoo, Brahma, and Shiva, for the creation, protection, and 
destruction of the world. These deities again perform thoir respective functions through their union with the same 
delusive principle to which they owed their individual manifestation. This aocounb may bo styled, allegorical, though 
the want of some tangible objects of worship has converted the shadows into realities, and the allegory, when 
adapted to the apprehensions of ordinary intellect, has been oonverted into the legend known in northern India, of the 
supreme begetting tho Hindoo triad by Mayah, and her subsequent union with her sons. Other legends are current 
amongst the Madhwus, founded on this view of the creation, in which Brahma and Shiva and other divinities are 
described as springing from his mind, his forehead, his sides, and other parts of his body, They also receiye tho 
legends of the Yeislmava pooranas of the birth of Brahma from tho lotus of the navel of Yishnoo, and of Jtoodra from 
tho tears shod by Brabma on being unable to comprehend the mystery of creation. The modes in which devotion tq 
Yishnoo is to be expressed are declared to be throe, anoana, naumacarana, and bhajana., or marking the body with 
his Bymbols, giving his namos to children, and other objects of interest, and the practice of virtue in word, act, and 
thought. Truth, good council, mild speaking, and study belong to tho first ; liberality, kindness, and protection to tho 
second ; and clemency, freedom from envy, and faith to the last. These ten duties form the moral code of the Madhwas, 
The usqal rites of worship, as practised by the Yeishnavas of this sect, are observed, and the same festivals. Tho 
daily ceremonies Oodipy are of nine descriptions “ a ” Malavisarjana, cleaning the temple ; “b" Oopastanna, 
q,wakiqg Krishna j “ o ” Punohaumrita, bathing him with milk, &o. ; “ d ” Oodvartana, cleaning his image ; “ e ” Teerta 
Poojah, bathing him with holy water j “f ” Alancaura, putting on his ornaments ; “g” Auvritta, addressing prayers and 
hymns to him j “ h " Mahapoojah, presenting fruits, perfumes, &o„ with music and singing ; “ i ” Eautry Poojah, 
nocturnal worship, waving lamps before the image, with prayers, offerings, and music. In the poojah however there 
is one peculiarity which merits notice as indicative of a leaning towards the Sheiva sects ; namely that the images of 
Shiva, Doorga, and Ganesh are placed on the same shrine with the form of Vishnoo, and partake in the adoration 
offered to his idol. Bites are conducive to final happiness, only as they indicate a desire to secure the favor of 
Vishnoo. The knowledge of his supremacy is essential to the zeal with which his approbation may be sought, but 
they consider it unnecessary to attempt an identification with him by abstract meditation, as that is unattainable. 
Those who have acquired the regard of Yishnoo are thereby exempted from future birth and enjoy felicity in Veicoonta 
under four conditions, as Sauroopya, similarity of form 5 Saulokya, visible presence ; Sannidhya, proximity ; and 
Sarshty, eiqual power. The superiors, or gooroos, of the Madhwa sect, are Brahmins and sanyausies, or profess 
coenobitic observances. The disciples, who are domesticated in the several matts or monasteries, profess also per- 
petual celibacy. The lay votaries of these teachers are members of every class of society, except the lowest ; and each 
Gooroo has a number of families hereditarily attached to him, whose spiritual guidance he may sell or mortgage to a 
Brahmin of any sect, Besides the writings of the founder, the following works are considered as forming the 
shastra, or scriptural authority, of this sect ; the four vedas, the Mahabharat, the Pauneharautra, and the genuine or 
original Bamayana. It seems not improbable that the founder of the Madhwa sect was originally a Sheiva priest 
and, although he became a convert to the Veisbnava faith, he encouraged an attempt to form a kind of compromise qr 
alliance between the Sheivas and Veishnavas. Madhwa was first initiated into the faith of Shiva at Ananteshwara, the 
shrine of a lingam, and one of his names, Anantateerta, indicates his belonging to the class of dashnapmy gosqins, who were 
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anointed with oil, and sometimes milk is poured over them. With each motion of 
the hand, every one of which is prescribed, prayers are uttered consisting of praises 
and requests. The doctrine is, that after certain prayers and ceremonies the god 
takes possession of the idol, which till then had been nothing more than stone or 


instituted by Shunoaraclmrya. One of Ms first acts was to establish a shalagraro, the type of Vishnoo, at the shrine of 
Soobramanya, tho warrior son of Shiva 5 and, as observod above, the imagos of Shiva are allowed to partake in the 
Madhwa temples of the worship offered to Vishnoo. The votaries of the Madhwa gooroos and of the Shunooraoharya 
gosains offer the namascaura, or reverential obeisance to their toachorg mutually, and the Shringairy Mahant visits Oodipy, 
to porform his adorations at the shrine of Krishna. It is evident therefore that there is an affinity between these 
orders, which does not exist between tho Sheivas and Voishnavas generally, who are regarded by the Madhwas, even 
without excepting tho Ramaunoojas, as Paushandees or herotics, whether they profess the adoration of Vishnoo or of 
Shiva. The chief station of this sect is, as mentioned in the history above, at Oodipy. There agreeably to the code of 
the founder, each sanyausy, in turn, officiates as superior for two years, or two years and a half. The whole expense of 
tho establishments devolves upon the superior for the time boing, and, as it is the object of eaoh to outvie his prede- 
cessor, tho charges aro much hoavior than tho receipts of the institution; and, in’ order to provide for these, the 
sanyausies employ tho intervals of tlioir temporary charge in travelling about the country, and levying contribution 
ou thoir lay votaries, tho amount of which is frequently very largo, and is appropriated for the greater part to defray 
tho costs of tho occasional pontificate. There are eight other Mutts in Tooloova below the ghauts 3 at Cauoor, Pejanwar, 
Admara, Palamar, Krishnapoora, Shiroor, Sooda, and Poottigoy. Madwacharya authorized tho foundation of others above 
tho ghauts under Pudmananbha Toerfca, to whom he gave images of Rama and the Vyausa Shalagram, with instructions 
to disseminate his doctrines and colloot money for the use of the shrine at Oodipy. Thore are four such establishments 
under tho descendants of this teacher above the ghauts, and the superiors visit Oodipy from time to time but never 
officiate thoro as pontiffs. (7) Shady worshippers,— Tho powor or energy of the divine nature in action is personified 
and worshipped, and is then tormod Slrncty. rtaraswateo, Lutchmeo and Parvaty aro the Shactios respectively of 
Brahma, Vishnoo and Shiva. In those persons, the adoration of tho female energy dates from a very early period, 
The adoration howovor tools a grosser form in about the tenth century of tho present era, in consequence of tho 
publication of tho Tantras, a class of works in which tho female energy is worshipped through what is styled the 
maternal organ, which is regarded as a symbol of solf-existont and all productive nature. Tho adherents of the 
Tantra ritual are tormod Shacbies or worshippers of the energy. They do not, at least in Southorn India, form 
themselves into a separate class or sect, nor do they generally wear any characteristic mark. They are divided 
into two sections, called right-hand or DacsMnacharries and left-hand or Vaumacharries. 

L 32 ] Religious Books prevalent in Southern India. — The principal of these are the Pooranas. Their order as 
arranged in Southorn India is as follows Matsya, (2) Coorma, (3) Varaulia, (4) Vaumana, (6) Brahma, (6) 

Voinavam (Vishnoo), (7) Bhagavata, (8) Shiva, (9) Linga, (10) Bowddhicam, (II) JSTauradeeya, (12) Gar 00 da, 

(13) Brahmavoivarta, (14) Kandam (Scanda), (15) Maroandeya, (16) Agneya, (17) Brahmaunda, (18) Padma, 
Of the last, the one half is Veishnava, the other half Slieiva ; but the two parts are seldom together, and one of 
them is rare. Tho Oopapoorana, or minor works, as reckoned in tho south, are ; — (1) Oosanam, (2) Capilam, (3) 
Ilaloo (Caulica), (4) Sanatcoomaurn, (6) Shaumbhavam, (6) Shivatanmam (Devy Bhagavata), (7) Showram 
(Aditya), (8) Doorvausam, (9) JSTundy, (10) Nursinga, (11) Nauradooyam, (12; Parausaram, (13) Bhaurgavam, (14) 
Aungiram, (15) Maureecliam, (16) Maunavam, (17) Vasishta linga, (18) Vauroonam. Tho Sheivas have twonty-eight 
sacred books, tormpd auganaas ; which with thorn, supersede most of tho Pooranas and Oopapoorana, They are as 
follows:— (l) Oaumigam, (2) Yogasam, (8) , Shindiyam, (4) Oauranam, (5) Aohitam, (6) Teopattam, (7; Shooomam, 
(8) Jagattiram, (9) Anjoomaun, (10) Shooprabhodagam, (11) Vijayam, (12) Nisvausam, (13) Swauyambhoovam, 

(14) Analam, (15) Veeram, (10) Rowrayam, (17) Maoootam, (18) Vimalam, (19) Glmndranyaunam, (20) Vimbam, 
(21) Poorobgilam, (22) Lalitam, (23) Gliittam, (24) Sandaunasarwottam, (25) Paurameshwaram, (26) Keoranam, 
(27) Bliedani, (28) Vautoolam, Thoso last aro rare, and very libtlo known. Tho Padma-poorana, the youngest of the 
Pooranas, ranks its predecessors uudor the throe classes of Sautvcoca, Raujasa and Taumasah; or qualities of goodness, 
passion and darknoss, They aro more usually distinguished as Voishnava or Shoiya, Tho Matsya, Coorma, Linga, 
|31uva, Soanda, are considered to bo Shoiva, the Agny medium, and the remainder Voishnava, or having that tendency. 
Tho Bharata, Ramayana, Maugha, Koralolputty, Parashoorama vijayam, Krishnaraja vijayam, &c., aro roally works of 
historical romance, but contain much pertaining to religion. The Hariyamsha parfcalcos of a historic and of a 
pooranic character. Tho influence exercised still by tho Ramayana and Bharata, and tho two chief heroes thoroin, 
Rama and Krishna, down to tho prosent day, is very great, 

[ 3S ] B ketch Account or South Indian Temples and Temple-worsiiip.— The largest temple in Southern India 
js that at Sbroerungam, built upon an island of the Oanvcry of great fertility, and not far from Trichinopoly. .It is 
surrounded by seven walls ; the outer of which is nearly a mile each way in extent, so that the whole pagoda is 
nearly four miles iu ciroutuforonce. The space between oaoh of tho seven walls is 350 feet broad. In the middle 
pf oaoh wall over the entrance g^to is a tower. The southern outermost tower has stones built in it 80 feet in 
length, and 6 foot broad, and is a fine though unfinished work, Tho building, as a whole, is a tomple town rather 
than a temple. This was the residence of Ramaunoojacharya. The pagoda at Tanjore is not so largo, but is fortified 
With a deep ditch and a rampart. The entrance towers are not remarkable, but in the middle there is a tower with 14 
divisions. Eaoh side of this tower measures 82 feet, and its height is £00 feet. One peculiarity of this tower is that 
it covers tho shrine of the deity, whereas in most pagodas towers cover only the entrance. In front of this tower 
is a long building, the light enters only by its door. Besides these two, there are very largo temples at Chidam- 
baram, Trinomallee, Trivellore, Oonjeeveratn, Madura, Ac. After these large temples, there are a number of ordinarily- 
sized ones. Small temples, down to simple shrines cover the country without number. In the towns and villages 
there is scarcoly a street without a temple, large or small, and it is held by some to be impious to live in a street 
without a temple. But even in places whore men do not live are to be found temples and gods without number ; 
on tho tops of hills, in deserted spots on the plains, by tanks, by rivers, by the side of roads &o. All large temples 
have high walls round their enclosures. Heavy towers are built over the entrances, broad at the summit and covered 
from top to bottom wifh figures. There are many columned hallB for pilgrims, andhere and there there are dwellings for 
eoparate gods. With very few exceptions each temple has a square tank attached to it. In the case of the larger tem- 
ples, this is inside the outer wall. It is to be observed that there have been no temples either in the ancient or modern 
■jvorld which are equal in size to the Tamul temples. In the principal temples tho idols are anointed morning and 
evening, and in somo temples also at noon. This is generally done with melted butter ; but sometimes with milk- It 
is by no means always Brahmins who do this, but often Shoodra poojarries. Before worship the priest must bathe, 
and during it must repeat the prescribed prayers or mantras. The anointing takes place amidst many ceremonies, 
Afterwards tho idol is crowned with flowers or flowers are scattered in front of it. Besides this daily worship, there 
are a numbor of festivals. Generally there are eighteen in the year, excluding the more especial ones which celebrate 
certain events which have occurred on the spot. On such occasions villagers flock to the feasts in thousands. On 
certain especial occasions, the principal god is carried round the larger streets of the town. For this purpose there 
are peculiar cars, built like one of the temple towers and covered from top to bottom with carvings and figures ‘of 
gods. Some of these cars are from fifty to sixty feet high. They move on solid wheels which have no spokes. Long 
ropes are attached to the front, and hundreds of people pull at these. As the streets are often soft and sandy, the 
par does got advance far in one day. The pays may only be pulled by mpn, and pot hy animals. " 
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metal ; and that after certain other acts the god leaves the idol. As to domestic 
worship some parts of the Yedic worship are still extant among the Brahmins,, 
though mixed up with later ceremonial. The holiest prayer used by the Brahmins 
is the Glayatree, which, personified as a goddess, is the wife of Brahma. This 
prayer is preceded by the mystic word “ Om,” the type of the Hindoo trinity and 
the essence of the Vedas ; and by three sacred words, Bhoor, Bhoovar, Swar, 
denoting “ earth,” “sky,” and “heaven.” The daily ritual occupies the greater 
part of the forenoon and is burdensome, and in consequence has fallen into 
desuetude by secular persons. The ordinary Tamulians have no fixed hours for 
worship, and perform no daily ceremonies. They keep no images in their houses ; 
but only pictures of Krishna, Hanooman, Kama, the saint Ramaunoojacharya, &c. 
Followers of Yishnoo will keep representations of the conch and disc. A few 
Dravidians, who are specially religious, will in the evening light camphor before 
the pictures above named ; and throw flowers on them, repeating the names of 
the deity. A few devote themselves to a life of religious observance by the 
ceremony of ‘ moodraudhaurana , 5 or wearing the stamp ; when the mark of Shiva 
or Yishnoo is branded on both arms. Such persons abstain from animal food or 
strong liquor. The lowest classes have no fixed worship. The religious festivals^] 


[• -q Sketch Account of the Principal Hindoo Religious Festivals op Southern India. -Introduction.— Besides 
the feasts peculiar to each district and tomple, which return several times in the course of a year, the Hindoos have 
many more, which are held only once a year, and are commonly observed through the whole country. The religious 
festivals are closely connected with the systems of astronomy and chronology by which their periods are determined 
The pure lamul festivals follow the solar computation, and happen on the same day each year ; unless thore is a 
variation of one day on account of minor astronomical disturbances. The only representatives of this class at the 
present day are Pongal m the winter the Tamul New Year in the spring, and the Audipundigay in mid-year The 
rest are all reckoned by lunar time (like the English Easter), and fall at different dates each year ; and as those 
calculations depend upon the particular data and mode of reckoning that maybe adopted, the times of certain festivals 
differ slightly even m the same year m various parts of the country, in the same way that Easter is kept at different 
dates in the same year by the members of the Greek and Latin churches. Hence the high estimation in which 
almanacs are held by the Hindoos. A description of each of the principal festivals is given below beginning with the 
Teloogoo new year. (2) Teloogoo New Year.—' This falls at the end of Maroh or beginning of April It is also the first 
day of tlo y«r tor Oomrooe »d MoWta but not for Tomnlt. Tbrao day.' rojoioing 

of fireworks and discharging of guns. Early m the morning each person anoints his body with oil and bathes in 
warm water. In the evening the family priest reads out passages from the new almanac, the family listening to hear 
their fortune during the coming year. (8) Shreeramnavamy.- This is the birthday of Dasharata Rama, an incarnation 
of Vishnoo. It is observed chiefly by Mahratta Voishnavites, but also to some extent by the Canarese and Teloouoos 
It is not a Dravidian festival, and was introduced into the country by the Mahrattas. It occurs on the ninth dav of 
the month Choitra, or about the end of March. The image of tho hero is set up, adorned, and worshipped • and portions 
of the Ramayana, or poetical history of Rama, his romantic adventures in search of his wife, and his success in 
rescuing her from the giants who had carried her off, are sung to large audiences. Festivals are also observed in 
Vishnoo temples, especially m the shrines dedicated to Rama, for ten days ending with the birthday In the TamnI 
countries, the birth-day is obsorved in the Tamul month of Cheitra, which is a month later. (4) Mylapore Ratotsavam — 
This is a local car festival. It takes place about the seventh day of Pungoony, that is to say in March or April. It is held 
in honour of the god Oapauloshwara, and lasts ten days. The car procession takes place on the seventh day. (5) Mvlavore 
Aroopattmoover, This falls on. the day after the last. Sixty-three saints are taken in procession. (6) Punaoonw 
Oottiram. This takes place in the month Pungoony, that is to say in March or April. It lasts fifteen days Its 
origin is in the following talo. Shiva was conducting the united offices of the trinity; creating, preserving and 
destroying. His consort, Parvaty, went behind her husband and put her hands over his eyes, the result being that 
the whole world was enveloped iu darkness. Shiva thereupon cursed her and deposed her from her position of wife 
Afterwards regretting what he had done, but being unable to restore her, he instructed her to sit for six months in the 
Cumbanuddy tank m Yecaumbaran temple and meditato on the deity, at the end of which time he appeared before 
her aud restored to her her privileges. This is symbolised on the tenth day of the feast by placing images of the 
god and goddess (Caumautchy) together in one chamber. At Conjeeveram at the wedding hour of the deities 
private marriages are performed within the precincts of the temple. (7) Tamul New Year.- This falls on April 12th the 
first day of the Tamul month Cheitra. It is observed in the same way as the Teloogoo new year ; hut no anointment 
takes place, the day being dedicated on the part of the Brahmins to the spirits of departed ancestors. (8) Narsimha 
Jayanty.— In honour of the lion-man, the fourth incarnation of Vishnoo, in which he destroyed the giant Hiranyacashin. 
On this day Veishnavas fast till the evening, when after worshipping the god, they eat in company. The special 
offering to Narsimha is sugar- water (paunacam). This festival falls on the 13th day of the second month Veishaukha 
(9) Garooda Ooismam at TripUcane.— 1 This occurs on the third day of the month Cheitra, that is to say in April or 
It is heldm honour of the god Partasaurathy at the place named* (10) Ratotscivavi at Triplicane, — This is a 
ear festival and is held in conjunction with the last, occurring four days later, that is to say on the seventh dav of 
Cheitra. (II) Garooda Ootsmam at Govpeevercm.—Yhis takes place in the month of Veiyausy, or in May. It lasts 
ten days, during each of which the Vishnoo idol Varadarajasawmy visits Shiva Canjy, or Larger Caniy on various 
vahans for the purpose of permitting the other deities to pay their respects to him. He thus goes down the street two 
miles long, which leads from his own temple to the Rajaveethy, at the foot of which he rests for a while in a mantapam 
belonging to him. Varadaraja and Yecaumbaranauthar tho Shiva idol are held tb be brothers-in-law, and the evening of 
the sixth day of the feast is occupied by a visit to the Shiva temple* The image is brought down to the front of it 
taken thrice round about from right to left and the same number of times the opposite way, aud then taken awav again 
This festival is a display of Veishnavism against the old Sheivism. (12) Auny Amavmsya.— This is the new moon festival 
of the month of Auny. The floating festival at Trivellore falls on this date. (1 3) Audy Amavausya . — This is the new 
moon occurring m the solar month Audy, and is observed only by the Tamuls. (14) Awvcmimoolam.—' This is held in 
the month Auvany, that is to say in August or September, on the day on which the constellation Moolam appears. It 
is observed only by Tamuls. (15) Vara Lutchmee Vratam. — This occurs in the month Audy, or about August It' is a 
festival attended by women only, who make offerings to Lutchmee the wife of Vishnoo aud invoke her aid in preserving 
them from being widows. Each woman celebrate? the festival in her own house. (16) Avcmiyavittmi or Oopacarmam. 
—This is peculiar to the three twice-born castes, and is the annual renewal of their sacred order, a new thread being 
put on. One meal only is taken on this day. It occurs generally in August. (17) Gocoola Ashtamy and Shree Jmiantu 
or Krishna Jancmam.—' The hirth-day of Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnoo, which falls on the 7th or 8th day of the fifth 
mdnth Shrauvana, or about the end of August. It is observed chiefly by Veishnavas, and particularly by the class of 
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at the different temples are often prolonged for several days, with music, dancing, 
and various excesses which are prescribed by Hindoo manners. Once or twice in a 
year the people of the neighbourhood assemble to celebrate such feasts. Religion 
and business are combined on these occasions, and the rural inhabitants buy of 
traders. For the larger festivals the temple managers send out messengers 
throughout the country to give information as to the date of the occurrence, and the 
means of proceeding to the shrine. Frequently votaries will travel for hundreds of 
miles. The feasts are maintained mainly through the influence of Hindoo women. 
The ordinary life of these is dull and cheerless, and the festival is regarded as a 
relief from the routine of home duties. The passion for pilgrimage is universal, 
and the various forms of penance and self -infliction form another mode of propitiat- 
ing the favour of the deity. Meritorious devotion consists of vratas, or penances 
of various kinds; and vratacalpas, or the fruit or benefit of such penitential 
observances. The expiation of crime is not so much here concerned, that being 
provided for by more costly appointments ; as the prospective acquisition of 
some future benefit. The vrata is a condition laid down by authority, which is 
to be performed ; and the calpa is the assured fruit, if the observance be fully 
conducted. Some vratas require much time. There are those which last for 


cow -herds who are denominated Yadavas. It is a fasting day for Brahmins. In the evening the sectarians bathe, and 
after worshipping Krishna by offerings of toolasy (Ocymum sanctum) and other flowers parade the streets with 
hilarity Sweetmeats are manufactured on this oocasion in great variety. On the evening of the following day tho 
images ’are carried in procession. Cow-herds keep up special rejoicings. (18) Scmmavaidy Oopacarmam.— This is 
similar to the Oopacarmam mentioned above. It is however observod only by those of the three twxoe-born oastes 
who belong to the Saumaveda school of philosophy. (19) Pillaiyar Chowty or Vinauyaca Ghatoorty.— This occurs on 
th.6 fourth, day of th© sixth mouth Bhaudrapadaj and is in honour of Viu&yac or Pillaiyar, son of Shiva, "who is worshippod 
by all Sheivextes as the dispenser of learning and the remover of difficulties from suitable undertakings. This deity 
is also called Vigneshwara and Ganesh. On the day in question clay images of the deity, riding upon the back of a rat, 
are made, duly consecrated, and worshipped in houses and families j they are afterwards thrown into a river or tank, 
(20) Ananta Ohatoordashee. — This is a religious ceremony observed by males only. It occurs on the 14th day of the sixth 
month. At the break of day the Brahmin family priest consecrates a vessel, by reciting certain formulas. He is then 
presented with cloths and money. This ceremony is performod only by those who have previously made a vow. (21) 
Mahcmlya Amavausya. -This is the new moon of the lunar month Bhaudrapada, when ceremonies are performed in 
honour of deceased ancestors, and food is offered to them. The whole fortnight indeed ending with the new moon is held 
sacred to the deceased ancestors, and goes under the name of Mahanlya Paosham ; ceremonies being performed on the 
tithy of the deceased by the surviving heir who performed his funeral obseqmeB. (22) Saraswcttee Paojawambham , 
Ayoodha Poojah and Dusserah.— This festival is principally in honour of deceased ancestors. It corresponds to the 
Doorga Pooiah of Bengal, and is supposed to commemorate a victory obtained by Doorga, wife of Shiva, over a demon. 
It is celebrated on the 7th, 8th, and 10th days of the seventh month Ashwina, or in October, and is religiously kept. 
On this day the upper classes of Hindoos make offerings of rioe, fruit, flowers, and new cloths to their ancestors. 
Brahmins worship Saraswatee, the goddess of learning. Every one offers sacrifice also to the tools and implements 
which he uses in the exercise of his profession, the labourer to his plough, the mason to his trowel, women to their rice- 
mill &c. This ceremony is the Ayoodha Poojah (sacrifice to implements). In former times _ princes gave public 
shows with a distribution of prizes on these occasions. (28) Deepauvaly or the Feast of Lights.-— This is celebrated on tho. 
28th dav of the seventh month, which occurs in October or November. The name means the Eeast of Lamps, and a 


considered equivalent to bathing in the Ganges. ,, iv . ,, ... 

fired. This feast is possibly a relic of ancient fire-worship. (24) Gowry.— This is held on the third day of the sixth 
month Bhaudrapada, or in the beginning of September, and lasts several days. It is principally m honour of Shiva a 
wife Parvaty, one of whose names is Gowry. The festival is concluded by erecting a shapeless statue m each village, 
comuosed of paste of grain and intended to represent the goddess. This image is finally placed under a oanopy, and 
carried through the streets. (26) Bharany Keep am.— This is a feast of lights celebrated m honour of Vishnoo. It 
occurs in November or Deoember. (26) Cartigay.— A similar festival to the Deepauvaly, observed by Tamuls only. 
It occurs on the full-moon day in the solar month Cartigay when the oonstellation Oartigay appears. In some 
narts of the country most of the observances of the Deepauvaly are adopted at the Cartigay, (27) Vishnoo Deepam or 
Permml Tirnaul.—In honour of Permaul or Vishnoo, celebrated by the Veishnavas. It is generally celebrated on the 
dav after Oartigay, and is considered to be the day on which Baliohuckravarty obtained immortality, he being one 
of the seven Chiranjeevies or the undying who live till the end of the world. (28) Veicoonta Tecaudashy.— This occurs 
on the 11th day of the ninth month Margasheersha, or in December, and is a special festival of the Veishnavas. On. 
this dav the gates of paradise axe open to all pious people ; hence another name for the feast, viz., Swargudwaura, 

< „ ate Q f Heaven ’ It is a fasting day for both Brahmins and Shoodras. The feast is particularly sacred at Shree- 
runeam though common to Vishnoo temples in general. (29) Aroodra Darsmam.— This is held in the month Margaly, 
that is to say in December or January. It lasts for ten days. It is particularly sacred at Chidambaram. (80) Bhogy 
Pundiaay . — This is an unimportant festival except for the fact that it immediately precedes the Pongal and is 
generally looked upon as part of that feast. It occurs on the last day of the month Margaly, or m January, There 
are no particular religions ceremonies connected with this festival. It is looked upon as a period for relaxation. (31) 
Ponaal or Sancrwunty This is one of the most famous festivals. It is celebrated on the first day of the Hindoo month 
Makara or Tei, which falls about the 11th or 12th of January, that being the day on which the sun passes from 
Sagittarius to Capricornus, and lasts three days, during which time the Tamulians employ themselves m visiting their 
friends This feast is such for two reasons. The first that the month of Margaly (December), every day m which is 
unlucky is about to expire ; and the other, that it is to be succeeded by a month, each day of which is fortunate. In 
order to guard against evil, every morning during the month of Deoember the women of the family scour a space before 
the door of each house, upon whioh are drawn by means of flour certain white-lines. Upon these lrnes are placed balls 
of cow-dung, each hearing a citron blosBom. The balls are daily picked up and preserved, and on the last day of the 
month the women put the whole in a basket, and go with music to some waste place, where they deposit the relics. 
The meaning of these very primitive customs has yet to be examined. The first day of the succeeding festival is called 
Bhogy Pongal and is kept by inviting near relations to an entertainment. The second day is called Soorya (sun) 
Pongal or Peroom (great) Pongal, and is set apart in honour of the sun. Married women having purified themselves 
by bathing clothed, boil rice and milk in the open air. This is the chief day for visits, The second day is called the 
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months, or for years ; and there are those which are observed on particular days to be 
continued through several years. A majority of these observances are intended for 
women. It is not infrequent to see a woman walking round two trees, considered 
to be married, and planted in an exposed situation on the bund of a tank. The 
object of this performance on Fridays, and on Monday when new-moon day, is 
to obt&in offspring. Some vows are of difficult performance; such as lighting 
one hundred thousand lights in a temple, or presenting the same number of sprigs 
of sweet basil before a shrine of Krishna. 

59; Booddhism is extinct in Southern India. Those sometimes called Bood- 
dhists are really Jains. But the form of religion is important historically and 
with reference to its intimate connection with Jeinism which still subsists. The 
Booddhists, while they reject the pantheon of the Hindoos, admit an indefinite 


Pongal of oows A mixture is made of water, saffron, and leaves, with, which the oattle are sprinkled. The animals 
are then adorned with garlands, their horns are painted, and strings of cocoanuts and other fruits are hung on them. 
They are then driven out with music, and allowed to graze for the rest of the day without a keeper. The festival 
concludes with a procession of idols to the village common. (32) Tei Amavamya.— This is the new moon falling in 
the solar month Tei, and is observed only by Tamuls. Shraddha, or funeral offerings to deceased ancestors, are 
performed specially on this day by the Hindooizcd npper classes ; presents being at the same time made to Brahmins, 
The favourable days for this purpose are the new moons from August to January, but the Tei Amavausya is the ohiof. 
(83) Teipoosham, -This clay is sacred to Soohramanya, tho seoond son of Shiva. The feast is particularly observed at 
the shrine of Pulney in Madura. Tho day is considered auspicious for purposes of education, next after the Dusserah. 
Tho harvest foast is observed on the same day in Vishnoo temples. (34) Maha Shivarautry Tho night of Shiva,” a 
festival of great importance among Lingayets. It is celebrated oi£ the 28th day of the Hindoo month Maugha, at the 
end of February or beginning of March, and the oeremonios oonsist of purification of the Lingas. After sacrifices, 
the oelebrators should pass the night awake, employing themselves in reading pooranas relating to Shiva. The feast is 
particularly observed at Oalastry in North Aroot District. (35) Magizhady Sevay at Trivettore.— This ooours in the 
month Mansy in February. (36) Eoly Pundigay, Hootausana Powrnamy or Caumanpundigay.— Celebrated on tho 
full moon of ’the lunar month Fhalgoona, occurring generally in March. It is observed principally by the lower 
classes to commemorate the destruction of Cauma (Cupid) by the god Shiva. At the close of the festival a pile is 
lighted in every village, on which a cake is placed, In Bengal it is oalled Holy, or Swinging festival. In Trayanooro 
cooks are offered by Nayars, who kill them before tbe door of tbe templo of Kalee or Bhagavatee. (37) Almanac.— 
The following list shows the dates of the principal festivals for a period of Bix years, plaoing them according to the 
English calendar year. Aroodra Darsanam occurs often at the beginning of a oalendar year, and then again at its end ; 
and in the following calendar year it will be un.-represented. Tbe same for Veiooonta Yecaudasby. Tbe reason is that 
they follow tbe solar month Margaly : — 


Hindoo Festivals. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

1886. 

1886. 





{ Jan. 4, & 1 



Jan. 

11 

( Jan. 1, &) 



Aroodra Darsanam . . . 

... 

... 

... 

Deo. 

25 j 

... 


[Deo. 

22) 

*•* 


.Bhogy Pundigay 

Pongal ... 



Jan. 11 

Jan. 

11 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

11 

Jan, 

11 



Jan. 12 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

18 

Jan. 

13 

Jan. 

12 

Jan. 

12 



Jan. 29 

Jan. 

19 

Feb. 

7 

Jan. 

27 

Jan. 

15 , 

Feb. 

3 

Teipoosham 



Jan. 16 

Feb. 

2 

Jan. 

23 

Feb. 

9 

Jan. 

80 

Jan. 

20 



Feb. 26 

Feb. 

16 

Maroh 

7 

Feb. 

25 

Feb. 

18 

Maroh 

4 

Magizhady Sevay at Trivettore 


, , , 

Feb. 12 

Maroh 

3 

Feb. 

20 

Maroh 10 

Feb. 

27 

Fob. 

17 

Holy Pundigay 

Teloogoo New Year 
Shreeramna/vamy 



March 15 

March 

4 

Maroh 23 

March 11 

Feb, 

28 

Maroh 19 


... 

March 80 

March 20 

April 

8 

March 28 

March 17 

April 

5 


... 

April 8 

March 27 

April 

15 

April 

4 

March 24 

April 

13 

Mylapore Batotsavam ... 

« 

... 

March 12 

March 31 

March 

20 

April 

7 

Maroh 27 

Maroh 16 

Mylapore Aroopattmoover 
Pcmgoony OotUrcm 

. , , 


Mar oh 18 

April 

1 

March 

21 

April 

8 

Maroh 28 

Maroh 17 

, ,, 


Maroh 16 

April 

2 

March 

23 

April 

8 

March 29 

Maroh 20 

, Twrml New Year 

4 t , 


April 12 

April 

12 

April 

12 

April 

12 

April 

12 

April 

12 

Na/rsimha J ayanty 


... 

May 12 

May 

1 

May 

20 

May 

8 

April 

27 

May 

16 

Gcurooda Ootsmam at Triplicane 


April 16 

May 

4 

April 

24 

April 

13 

May 

1 

April 

20 

Ratotsavcm at Tripliccme 



April 20 

May 

8 

April 

28 

April 17 

May 

6 

April 

24 

Garooda Ootsavam at Canjeevercm 


May 13 

May 

81 

May 

21 

May 

11 

May 

28 

May 

18 

1 Auny Amavausya 



June 26 

July 

14 

July 

4 

June 

22 

July 

11 

July 

1 

Audy Pundigay ... ... 

... 


Ang. 14 

Aug. 

14 

Aug, 

14 

Aug. 

13 

Aug. 

14 

Aug. 

14 

Auvamimoolcm 

... 


Sept. 2 

Aug. 

24 

Sept, 

10 

Aug. 

30 

Aug. 

20 

Sept. 

6 

Vara Lutchmee Vratam ... 

... 


Aug. 5 

Aug. 

25 

Aug, 

17 

Aug. 

1 

Aug. 

21 

Aug. 

13 

Avmvyajvittam 


•M 

Ang. 9 

Aug. 

28 

Aug. 

18 

Aug. 

6 

Aug. 

25 

Aug, 

14 

Gocoola Ashtamy 

... 

... 

Aug. 16 

Sept. 

4 

Aug, 

24 

Aug, 

13 

Sept. 

1 

Aug. 

22 

Shree Jcuymty ... 



Aug. 18 

Sept. 

5 

Aug. 

26 

Aug, 

15 

Sept. 

2 

Aug. 

23 

SaAmmaidy Oopacarmcm 

... 

... 

Aug, 28 

Sept. 

14 

Sept. 

4 

Aug. 

24 

Sept. 

10 

Aug. 

31 

Pillaiyar Qhowty ... ... 


... 

Aug. 28 

Sept. 

16 

Sept. 

5 

Aug. 

24 

Sept. 

12 

Sept, 

1 

Ananta Ohatoordashee ... 



Sept. 7 

Sept. 

26 

Sept. 

15 

Sept. 

4 

Sept. 

23 

Sept. 

1 % 

Mahmlya Amawmsya 


... 

Sept. 23 

Oot. 

11 

Sept. 


Sept. 

19 

Oct. 

7 

Sept, 

27 

Saraswatee Poojah . , . 

,,, 

,,, 

Sept. 30 

Oot. 

18 

Oct, 

s 

Sept. 

27 

Oct. 

14 

Oct. 

4 

Ayoodha Poojah 

... 

... 

Oot. 2 

Oot. 

21 

Oct. 

10 

Sept. 

28 

Oot. 

17 

Oct. 

6 

Dusserah 


... 

Oot. 3 

Oct, 

21 

Oct, 

11 


29 

Oot. 

18 

Oct, 

7 

Deepamaly 


... 

Oot. 22 

Nov. 

9 

Oct. 

29 

Oot. 

17 

Nov. 

5 

Oct. 

26 

Kedcwra Gowry Vratam . , . 

... 

... 

Oct. 22 

Nov. 

10 

Oct. 

30 

Oct. 

18 

Nov. 

6 

Oct. 

26 

Rhcvrany Deepam ... 

,,, 


Dec. 3 

Nov. 

23 

Deo. 

11 

Nov. 

30 

Nov. 

21 

Dec, 

8 

Oa/rtigay Deepam 

... 

... 

Deo. 4 

Nov. 

24 

Deo. 

12 

Deo. 

1 

Nov. 

22 

Dec. 

9 

Vishnoo Deepam 



Deo. 6 

Nov. 

24 

Deo. 

13 

Deo. 

1 

Nov. 

22 

Dec. 

10 

Veicoonta Yecomdasfvy 

... 

... 

( Jan.ll,&[ 
(Deo. 31 j 

Deo. 

21 

•• 


f Jan. 9, A") 
[Deo. 28) 

Deo. 

18 

•• 

• 
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number of incarnations of the great spirit Booddlia, who animated in succession 
the bodies of their chief priests and whose first human incarnation was in the 
person of the founder of their faith. They believe in the eternity of matter, the 
supremacy of intelligence as a property of matter, and the transmigration of souls. 
They deny the authority of the sacred books of the Hindoos, do not acknowledge 
caste, and have no respect for fire ; but they have great regard for animal life. 
Their priests live much in monasteries. Indian Booddhism in its latest stages was 
a system of pure religious atheism and nihilism. * Pel ra •n-avra, it said ; every thing 
is flux. And the end of all things is nirvauna or extinction. The sacred books 
of the Booddhists are called tripitaca or three baskets. The Jains profess the 
doctrines, and in some sense are an offshoot, of Booddhism ; but admit caste which 
Booddhism rejects. They worship many of the Hindoo deities in addition to their 
own saints ; who are twenty-four in number called Teertan caras, and represent 
such as by ascetic practices have crossed the ocean of human existence and are then 
regarded as superior to the gods. Their priests are of all castes. The Jains 
have ever been addicted to learning. In South Oanara the Jain community was 
once large. There are still extant the remains of large Jain towns, such as 
Moodbidry, which contain the ruins of numerous Jain temples ; but from these the 
Jain population has all but vanished. In the southern talooks of North Arcot and 
an adjoining talook of South Arcot there are Jain cultivators. Both Booddhists 
and Jains use Pali as their sacred language[ 35 ]. 

60. The religious divisions of the Mahomedans are simple. They are classified 
as Soonnees, Shiahs, and Wahaubies. The Soonnees regard themselves as the 
only orthodox followers of the prophet. They insist on the supremacy of Mahomed 
over all created beings, and acknowledge the succession of Aboo Bakr, Omar, 
Osmaun, and All y as the first four caliphs, or successors of Mahomed. The Shiahs 
dispute the succession of the first three caliphs, and acknowledge Ally alone as 
the rightful successor. They reject certain traditions favoured by the Soonnees, 
and insist on the authority of the Koran alone. The Wahaubies are chiefly 


[ 35 ] Sketch Account ok the existing Jeina Sect in Southern India. — The leading tenets of the Jaina are as 
follows. They deny the divine origin and infallibility of the Vedas. They believe in a supreme being. They revere 
certain holy men who have aoquired by practices of self-denial and mortifications a station superior to that of tho 
gods. They show extreme veneration for the sanctity of animal life. The supreme being is named Aroogan, the same 
as the Arhat of Booddhism. The name signifies the “perfect one,” and besides this the deity has one thousand and 
eight other names. He is possessed of all attributes, yet abides in a state of rest. He neither saves nor destroys. Tho 
world is uncreatod and imperishable ; and so are the varied forms of life with which it is peopled. Below the earth 
there are seven hells ; above it there are sixteen worlds of gods ; higher than theso a world, termed Augamindralooa ; 
and highest of all, the world of bliss, the abode of Aroogan. The world has had its golden age, its Lime of inorease. 
Then the stature and age of man were inconceivably great. Thore was then no sin and all men went to heaven. Men 
live now iu the time of deoreaso ; and the stature and age of man have both been greatly diminished. If a man have 
a large supply of merit, he departs at death immediately to heaven ; if ho have much demerit he descends at once to one 
of the seven hells ; if merit and demerit have been commingled in his life, he undergoes transmigration. A worse 
age is coming, when no man will go to heaven. During a long period of years that surpasses arithmetic, the world has 
been visited by fourteen Menoos and twenty-four Teerbancaras. In this age, these Toortanoai’as are to bo regarded as 
deities ; and they are spokon of as incarnations, as possessed of the divine nature, and as exercising government over 
gods and men. Temples are built for them, images are made of them, and worship is rendered to them. Large portions 
of Hindoo mythology are incorporated into the sacred books of the Jeinas. Brahma, Vishnoo, Shiva and all the Hindoo 
deities are regarded as the servants of Aroogan and as possessed of a sacred character. Hence images are made of these 
and are placed in Jeina temples, where they obtain a share in the reverence of worshippers. The poojah of a Jeina 
temple differs little from that of Hindoo temples. The veneration for animal life is shown in various peouliar ways. 
Some Jains carry a broom to sweep the ground before they tread upon it. They never eat or drink in the dark, fearing 
that they might inadvertently swallow an insect. There are two main divisions of the Jains, the Digambaras and 
Swetaumbaras. Tho former means “ sky-clad,” or naked ; and the latter the “ white robed,” the teachers being so attired. 
In the present day tho Digambara ascetios do not go naked, hut wear coloured garments. These howevor they lay 
aside at meals. There are other minor seots besides those noted. Secular Jains follow the pursuits of other Hindoos. 
They give alms to their priests, termed Yaties, and present offerings and pay homage to their deified heroes or 
Teertancaras. There is no real distinction of caste amongst the Jains in this part of the country. They are all 
called Trivarnicas, a generic name for the three sub-divisions, Brahmins, Cshatriyas, and Veisyas ; and a Jain is a 
Brahmin, Cshatriya, or Yeisya according to the calling he pursues. But a Jain Brahmin is not superior to a Jain 
Cshatriya or a Jain Yeisya in sooial position. All the three intermarry indiscriminately. The Jains are very 
unwilling to be confounded with Hindoos who acknowledge oaste and Brahminioal authority. They never associate with 
the Hindoo Brah min s or Shoodras on occasions of festivals and marriages. There is no intermarrying between the 
Jain and Hindoo, and the Jain has his own place of worship. The principal localities of the sect are at present 
Raiahmundry in the Northern Oircars, Conjeeveram in North Arcot, Seringapatam and Shravana Belgola in Mysore, and 
Moodbidry on the Western coast. Small colonies of them are found in most of the principal towns of the peninsula who 
devote themselves to commerce and agrioulture. In South Arcot the Jains abound chiefly in the Tindivanam talook, 
where there are 25 villages of them. There are about 45 Jeina villages in the whole of that district. In North Arcot 
they are mostly located in the Arcot, Wandiwash, and Poloor talooks. The chief priest resides permanently at Chittanore 
in the Tindivanam talook, where there is a large Jain temple. There are minor temples in 22 villages of the South 
Arcot district. In South Arcot there are many apostate Jains, whose ancestors gave up their worship through 
Hindoo persecution. There can be no doubt that in former times when the Tondeimandalam country was ruled by 
Jains, the Jain worship was very extensive there ; as it was also in Mysore, Madura, aud Oanara, where the ruling 
authorities during the eleventh and twelfth centuries were Jains. 
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mLritans of the Soonnee sect. The Soonnees in this Presidency are exghty-mne 
puritan -l i TLev abound in all the divisions of the Mahomedan 

c P omXW hut pntjally amSgThe Soplahs of the Western Coast. The largest 
iiroTjortion of Shiahs is to be found amongst Mahomedans of Pataun or Moghul 
descent The Wahaubies are but few in number. The Mahomedans of Southern 
Tndia are in a measure Dravidians by race. During Mahomedan rule forcible 
conversion was not uncommon, and to this day proselytism proceeds among the 
Wr orders of society. It is especially active m Malabar, where the lowest 
caltes of Hindoos are numerous, and treated with disdain by the superior castes. 
Conversion to Mahomedanism in their case implies the prospect of advance m the 
social scale The South Indian Mahomedans must worship one God but even 
more than in the north they have made additions to the simplicity of Islam by 
the adoration of peers or saints, by the veneration of relics, and by conforming to 
various Hindoo customs and superstition s [ 8 ]. . . 

fil The Christian population of Southern India is numerically importan . 

In the native states of Travancore and Cochin, Christian communities, numbering 
many thousands of persons, flourished through the tolerance of the ancient Permaul 
“S for centuries before the Portuguese established themselves m Western 
India Rival bishops at present dispute supremacy over the Syrian churches of the 
Western Coast. Where the prevailing Hindoo faith is Yishnoo worship, Christianity 
has made hut little progress. The five districts of Gan jam, Vizagapatam, Godavery, 
Bellary! and Cuddapah contain hardly any Christians and the adjoining districts 
of Kistna, Kurnool, and Nellore only a few. On the other hand, the southern 
districts have long been strongholds of Christianity. Xavier, Nobili, Beschi, 
Schwartz, Jsenicke, and many more names now historical, are associated with the 
development of Christian churches in the south. Early an the sixteenth c entury 

turn* 'Pnrw'riTPAT TVfATTnMEDAN ITeSTIVAIjS AND BiEIiIGHOTJS OBSERVANCES OB' THE PBESIDENOY.-— * 
[ 38 ] gKBTon Account P principal Mahomedan festivals, &o., arranged according to tho Hijrah year, an 

Introduction.— The following art ' 'I"™ p Weights and Measures. Eaoh Hi rah boffins about eleven 

explanation of which is given in the article on . Jn ^ Hijrah J 0ftP 130 2 (1884-85) they 

days earlier than its predecessor, and the f J t To all Toyzoe, Deoombor 2nd 1884; Akhiry Ohahaur 

fall on the following dot ® a s : “ M ^3™4rS5aut^ December 81st 1884 ; Gooarwoon, January 28th 1886 ; Shah i Baraut, 
Shamba, December l7bh 1884 ; B aurah Wafaut Docoraber , Balcrood, September 20fch 1886. In 

May 29th 1885; Ramzan * botwoenThom Tory Mahomedan month should properly speaking begin 

all other years the presents no diffloult y in ,iho cloar of Arabia, 

when the new moon is seen, and. not \ f j.J'l oauBe but not longer. The festivals may vary similarly by 

In this country the month is defowod for o Y 0 £ the ‘ Moharram ’ (lit.® that which is sacred ’)> id the first month 
a day. 2 The Moharram .- The time rf Mahomed, as being the month of the creation. Since 

of the Hijrah, wae .observed among the to have boon his lawful successor in the 
the martyrdom of the a t this period. The Soonnoos, who are the hulk of the 

Oaliphat, hiB fate has been spe 7 oountrief exoept Persia, observe the occasion as an original ordinance, 

Mahomedan community in this as i m all other country x^z ^ ^ oreafced Adftm and Bv0f Won, hell, the 

and Particularly the tenth In faot the lower olasseB take this as a festival, but the upper classes as 

tablet of deoree, the pen, fate, me, ana ue nmotioable on the evening the new moon becomes visible as above 

a solemn exeroise. lbe observance ? period being called « aushra.’ ‘ Ashoor-khanas ’ (ten-day-housos) 

mentioned and may be said to last for ten days, this period .tone oanea ^ ^ , aBk)or * k hana . dug a circular 

are ereoted. of .mats and J’ * even ing during the festival, round which various amusements such as fonoing, &o., 

‘ ashoor-khana.’ On particular days processions 
take place. 7 ® > cbiers or coffins 1 formed of a frame-work of bamboo, covered with paper, and lighted 

"■ or Zooi of HosBam’a banner) j the chief night for the*, 

up inside, and aulams ( P ... ,, streets are illuminated and various kinds of diversion proceed. During this 

Pr °TwXmSLTdo M iSXg liqSS;^! do not ntary. Prom the » day, rich mon and 
period Mahomedans do no vrcmz, mm « h . Q n the fifth day, necklaces of flowers and coloured 

r'Sl E 80 oStf seventh day there are representations of what is regarded by the Shiahs as the marriage 
threads are worn. ( On the j 7 m-eat-grandson of Mahomed) ; and on the eighth day a spear with a hm© 

rthetonlf^tToiried aboM emblematic ofVossain’s head which was carried through different cities of Syria 
2 fb« iSt of a iavX A horse shoe of metal, wood, or paper, symbolizing Hussain's swift horse, is also earned 
about I distinSuishing feature of the festival is the number of men dressed up to represent vanons characters, ■ who 
about. A aiBtmguismng ivmu* amusement of the neonle. A newly married bride and bndogroom may not 

f^eaTh other durhig these ten days, (3) The Teyrah Teyzee.— The * Teyrah Tevzee,’ or -the first thirteen days of the 
mnsmoious second month* Safari are considered unlucky, owing to the prophet having been ill on those days. A 
nawlv married bride and bridegroom may not see each other on these days and no good work is undertaken dun g 
H •/ continuance On the twelfth day all Mahomedans bathe. They then take maash (black gram), unboiled rice, 
wWt and til fsesamum), mix them together, put them on a tray, and deposit a small cap containing oil m the centre 
ff the d^sh CSS give away th! contents of the tray to beggars. * Kichery ' (a mixture of rice and doll) and 
voffotahles are then prepared and distributed to the poor. This feast is not observed by the higher orders. (4) 

AVh'mi nhnJmnr Shamba The last Wednesday of the month ‘ Safari is held as a feast in commemoration of 

K, i.a“T4g^erionoBd 8 reSigBtion rf hi. lui illos.B bathod for the tat time before death oa 

that date' In mcmt parts it is customary, in the early morning of this day, to write (on mango-leaves with ^ ae , 0 ^ 
saSon water S oXary ink) seven verses of the Koran, known as the * Seven Salaams,’ then to wash off the ink 
and drink it’ as a charm against evil. The usual observances on this day are to bathe,put on new clothes, and 
uenerallv to take a holiday. This feast is not observed by the Wahaubies. (5) Bcm-ah Wafaut, M°wlood 
1 hareef ^commonly oalled Baurah Wafaut oommemorates the birth of the Prophet on the twelfth day of tbe^third 
month, on the second day of whioh the death of the prophet also took place. This is the most essential of the feasts. 
Great orocessions take place, as during the Moharram. Recitations are made recounting the Me, imraoleB, ma 
death of the prophet. During all these twelve days educated persons spend the time in rearding the Koran and the nek 
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there were Catholic communities near Cape Comorin and the movement has spread 
northward. The Catholics have lately found a footing in ICistna and Yizagapatam. 
The Protestants, whose operations were once limited to Tan] ore, have spread over 
the three southernmost districts and have now communities in thirteen districts. 

62. Manners and Customs. — The manners and customs of the people have 
been most closely examined by the missionaries, who have thereby added one to 
several other benefits conferred by them on the secular administration. The habits 
of the Tamulians have been specially observed in former days by Fathers Boucliet 
and Dubois of the Catholic establishment, and of late by the Reverends E. R. 
Baierlein and 8. Mateer. To the two authors last named these pages are in several 
places indebted. 

63. The ordinary costume of the Tamulian of the Carnatic is simpler than 
that used in any other part of India, for he has little or no alternation of climate 
to provide against. While at work, fishers, tree-climbers, and others wear but a 
shred of clothing. The better classes wear the lightest clothing that is possible. 
With these, the upper part of the body is usually exposed to the air ; but if not, over 
one shoulder or round the neck a muslin cloth is thrown. The principal garment 
worn by the better classes is a cloth fastened round the waist and extending more 
or less to the ground. This is a single piece of cloth, and is fastened merely by 
folding one part within the other. On important occasions only and in public, the 
wealthiest wear a long made-robe. With the women, where one cloth covers tho 
person, the effect is highly graceful. Ancient sculptures show the same costumery 
as is now worn. For material the native-made calico or muslin is preferred ; but 
foreign goods also 'obtain, from their superior economy. There is a ceremonial use 
of silks, dyed or printed in bright colours. Though iiving under a burning sun, it 
is not natural to the Tamulian to cover his head. The turban is of modern use. 


distribute aims to tho poor. Ceremonies aro also performed in honour of tho ' kadam i rasool (Prophet's foot-stop), 
which is tho impression of a foot on stono, kept in a box and also in honour of tho asarisharoof (tho sacred hair) boing 
a liair of tho propliob’s board. On tbo twolfth day thero aro illuminations, and ‘ pillans ’ aro prepared and distributed 
to all. This festival is net obsorved by tho Wahaubios, as its obsorvanoo is not onjoinocl in tho "Koran. (6) Omarween . — 
This festival occurs ou tho elovonth day of tho fourth month, in honour of Poer’i Dustagoor, tho chief among ‘ walios * 
(saints) and a groat miraclo worker. Ho is rovorod by So onn.ee a but not by Shiahs. On tho tonth of tho month a largo 
green flag is carried a, bout, planted in an appointed plaoo, and anointed with sandal-wood ; while rooitation is made of 
vorsos from the Koran. On the olevonth day thoro aro illuminations, and food is distributed. When oholora or other 
plague is raging, a flag is similarly taken out in honour of this saint, on successive Thursdays, three or four timos, 
Barron womon somotimos vow that if they should have a ohild, thoy will dedicate it to the ' Poor.’ Should their 
wishes bo accomplished, they fix a largo silver ring on tho child’s anklo ou this day. (7) Shah i Baraub. — This is on tbo 
fourteenth day of tho oighth month, Shaubauu, 1 Baraut ’ is the book in which aro recorded annually all tho actions 
that mon aro to perform during the ensuing year, and also all the children of men who aro to bo bom and to die in 
tho year. 1 Shah i Baraut ’ thus moans ‘ tho night of the. rocord.’ This is tho Persian namo, tho Arabio being < Leilnt 
ool Moobaraoa.’ On tho thirtoonth of tho month food is prepared in tho namo of deceased ancestors and relativos, 
prayers aro offered over tho dish, and portions of tho food aro distributed to rolatives and frionds. The lower ordors 
make elephants and lamps of clay in tho namo of tho boys and girls in the family, and a scaffolding being erected 
illuminations aro made. Sitting up all night and reading tho Koran are commanded by tbo prophet, and observed by 
tho higher ordors. Firo-works are much used in this festival. (8) Ramzan ha Roza. — This fast takos its namo from tho 
name of tho ninth month. From sunsot to 4 a.m. it is allowable to break the fast, but from tho lattor hour until sunset, 
it is unlawful to oat or drink. In this manner a Mahomodan should fast every day during tho month, and continue 
day and night ongagod in tho contemplation of Allah. Every day after evening prayer twenty ceremonial prayers of 
groat length aro recitod in every mosquo in the prosonco of a largo number of the faithful.' On the last Friday a 
spooial ‘ khootba ’ or farewell sormon is road in mosques. Some people during the whole month, others for only part of 
it, remain in a comer of tho mosque, only going out on occasions of necessity, and to perform purificatory ablutions. 
Those pass their time in reading the Koran or praising Allah. The twenty-seventh night of the month is called the 
1 Loilat ool Kadar ’ or night of power, on which the Koran came down entire in one volume to the lowest heaven, whence 
it was revoaled in portions by Gabriel. On this date poople should sit up all night, burning frakinoense, praying, and 
reading the Koran. Tho following aro exomptod more or less from the necessity of fasting ; the sick, the aged, women 
suckling infants or pregnant, and very young children. A sick person, a traveller and others must keep the month’s 
fast as soon as they aro able to do so, this being called ‘ Kazah ’ or ‘ expiation.’ It is possible that Mahomed 
borrowed the plan of the thirty days’ fast from the Christian Lent. (9 ) Ramzan hi Red or Red ool fitr, — This is tho 
festival following the Ramzan fast, and commences on the first day of the tonth month, Shawaul. On this day all 
Mahomodans batho, put on new olothes, and perfume themselves ; thoy then distribute alms of grain or com, in 
specified quantities called fitrat and go to prayer in the mosquo, where the 1 khateeb ’ (priest) offers prayers and suppli- 
cations for the prosperity of tho religion, and for preservation from misfortunes. On the conclusion of this prayer 
pome of tho rich present the priest with shawls or cloths, and when this has been done the whole congregation rise 
up, and call out ‘doon’ (roligion). Guns are then fired off. Friends mutually embrace, and strangers shake hands 
and congratulate one another. Beggars meanwhile collect, and alms are distributed. Visits are now paid, and betel 
and scents aro prosonted. Schoolmasters distribute congratulatory addresses written on ornamental paper among 
thoir scholars, and receive presents. A great place of resort during this festival is the ledgah which is a platform 
specially constructed outside every town, for tho purpose of offering prayers at this and the Bakroed festivals. (10) 
Bahreed.—' This is on the tonth day of the twelfth month Zool Hijja. The fostival is also called Ziliaj or Bed ooz 
Zahah, and is hold in commemoration of Abraham’s sacrificial offering of his son (Ishmael according to Mahomedans, 
Isaac according to Hebrews and Christians). On the ninth day, food is cooked, and supplications are offered for 
deceased ancestors. On the day of tho festival, the people assemble for prayer, both in mosques and at Eedgahs. On 
their return home tho head of tho family takos a cow (whence the name ‘ Bakreed ’ or ‘ cow-festival ’), sheep, or camel, 
and sacrifices it by cutting its throat, repeating the words ‘in the namo of the great God,’ The flesh is then divided 
two-thirds being kept by tho family, and one-third being given to the poor, 

vox,. r. 
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The most indigent people wear rude caps, composed of the thick leaf-sheath of the 
areca palm tree; but this is rather for ornament than for protection. Neither have 
the scorching sands of the Carnatic taught the Tamulians the necessity of covering 
the feet, in which respect they experience no inconvenience. Those whose profes- 
sion it is to make long journeys on foot put on a leather sandal, but this custom 
seems to come from the upper tableland. The Mahomedan slipper is now worn, 
peaked and turned backwards and without heel. Those of the highest rank put 
off the foot-covering before receiving visitors or entering a house, in the same way 
that Europeans of whatever grade uncover the head. On the other hand they 
retain the turban on the same occasions, to put off which according to the rules of 
Hindoo etiquette would be a great impropriety [ 37 ]. Most of the castes shave 
the hair from the head and face at regular intervals. But a small portion of the 


[ 37 ] Sketch Account ok tiie Clothing worn by the South Indian Population. — Hill and jungle tribes . — These 
as the most primitive specimens of the Dravidians may ho considered first. The men go naked hut for the lungooty, a 
piece of cloth placed between the upper part of the legs and fastened at both ends by a cord which is secured round the 
waist. The women among some of the tribes wear merely the waist cloth, a cloth fastened round the waist and falling 
over the lower part of the body ; but among the more civilized tho woman’s cloth covers the whole person. None of 
the hill or jungle tribes proper wear any covering for either head or feet. Tho hill tribes from the necessities of the 
climate carry a rug of cotton or cotton mixed with wool, which thoy fold round thoir bodios in different fashions when 
they requiro that covering. The Ooorumbar and Iroolar of tho Noilghorries inhabiting tho slopes may bo considered as 
intermediary botwoon hill and jungle tribes ; tho men rarely wear anything hut tho lungooty and tho women have one 
scanty cloth. The Todahs of tho Ncilglierries call tho lungooty a Icon, and tho rug a pootcooly. Inhabiting the 
summit of tho highest plateau in tho country tho latter is with them in constant use. It consists of a thick, coarse 
cotton cloth manufactured in the neighbouring plains; whito in colour, but with one or two tinted stripes, generally 
rod, woven into it at each end. It is usually purchased from tho woavors who come to tho hills from Shreomoogay in 
Coimbatore district, and costs about 4 rupees. Tho pootcooly is first bung over the left shoulder and then brought 
across the hack and forward undor the right arm ; tho point is thrown backwards over tho loft shouldor again, thus 
leaving tho right arm free, and allowing tho folds of the cloth to cover tho lower port of tho body down to tho knees. 
On cortain spocial oocasions thoy woar a plain waist-cloth roaohing to tho kneos called tarp, bought from tho Shroo- 
moogay merchants at a cost of one rupee ; this is simply tnckod round tho waist, and crossed so as to cover tho loins. 
When taking a part in funeral ceremonies thoy woar in addition to the tarp a moro exponsivo waist-oloth called caung 
which thoy obtain from Calicut. The two drosses last named are probably traditional romains of costumes worn by 
them when they formed a part of the Dravidian community in the plains. The Todah women woar a tarp which 
extends upwards over tho breast and also the pootcooly. The latter is somewhat differently draped to what it is among 
the men, being hold in front by tho hand which is thus nevor free, and reaching always to the foot. The hair of Todah 
men is cropped so as to rosomblo a natural skull-cap. Todah mon woar gold and silver earrings, necklaces, and finger- 
rings. Todah women wear heavy brass armlets, genorally two on one arm, silver bracolots, and silver finger-rings. 
The ornaments however of theso, as of all other nativo womon, aro almost too numerous to mention. The Kotar of 
tho Neilgherries dress much tho same as Todahs, but though equally Canarese men thoy have difforont namos for tho 
artioles of dress. Kotah male dancers who attend festivals have a peculiar dress which appears to ho a modloy of tho 
ceremonial dross of tho Dravidians and tho ordinary Mahomedan dross, combining a long gown, trousers, and a turban. 
The Badagahs of tho Noilghorrios inhabit both the slopos and summits. They always woar a characteristic rug or 
oumbly, analogous to the Todah pootcooly, but they also woar the turban of the plains. (2) Draviclians of the plains . — 
The dress of the mon gonorally consists of Lwo pieces of whito doth, coarse or fine according to tho means of tho 
individual, each from two to ton yards in length, and from throo quartors of a yard to a yard-and-a-lialf wido. Of these 
one is wrapped round tho body, and if sufficiently long, ono ond is passed botwoen tho logs from behind, and arrangod 
iu folds in front. Tho second cloth is usod cluoffy out of doors as a spare cloth to throw over tho shoulders or head. 
Men of the lowest castos commonly dispense with tho cloth round the hocly, and wear in its place a small apron of whito 
cloth supportod by a string tied round the waist. Whilst at work many classes such as fishers, tree-olimbers, and 
others, wear nothing but the lungooty, like tho jungle tribos. Until the Mahomodan conquost, no clothes cut out and 
sown together wore worn by Tamulians, and by many suoh aro still oonsidorod unlawful. Many howovor now wear 
made-up tunics, with tho waist-cloth beneath. Others have oven adopted the Mahomedan fashion of loose and tight 
drawers or trousors, the only distinction being that Tamulians faston theso on tho right side, Mahomodans on the left. 
The materials used for made-up clothes aro genorally plain English or Native calico and muslin. Tho turban now in 
genoral use was originally borrowed from tho Mahomodans. It is usually white and assumes different forms. Finger 
rings and earrings are the ornaments usually worn by mon, but as a rule only the wealthy wear many jewels. Sandals 
or slippors are worn out of doors but nover inside the house. The slippers are peaked and turned back at tho -toe, 
and down at tho heel. Natives of all castes take off thoir shoos boforo receiving visitors or entering a bouse, but 
always retain tho turban or hoad-dress. The state dross of southorn rulers consists of the usual waist-cloth, a long 
white muslin robe odgod with gold, and a hoad-dress of procious stonos. Tho robe appears to bo of Mahomedan 
origin. Officials when in offico wear a somowhat similar robo of simpler make. The custom probably originated under 
Mahomedan rule. The dress of the women in its component parts closely resombles that of the men, hut instead of 
wearing two pieoes of cloth they wear only one, which varies in length from six to twenty yards, and in width from a 
yard to a yard-and-a-half. This doth is usually coloured and embroidered, and is occasionally of silk. Widows wear 
a white cloth. The ordinary manner of wearing tho cloth is as follows. One end having beon gathered up into folds 
is held to the left side, and the other is then passed tightly several times round the body, from the waiBt to the middle 
of the leg or lower, and At last brought up over the right shoulder and down to the left side, whero it is tnckod in so 
as to fall in front in ample folds. This is the general arrangement, but women of different castes have slightly 
different methods of tying the doth. By the usual mode of arrangement above desoi’ibod the bosom is usually com- 
pletely covered. A half -jacket covering the upper part of tho body is sometimes worn. In olden days this was considered 
indecent for respectable women. In some parts of the country, especially in the case of the lower-caste women on the 
West Coast, the women leave the upper part of tho body completely uncovered. Until 1865 it was forbidden by law 
in Trayancore for Shaunaur men and women to wear any clothing at all above the waist, and their jewels might not be 
of any costlier material than brass or beads. Innumerable kinds of ear-ornaments, head-plates and combs, tassels for 
the hair, bracelets, armlets, rings for fingers and toes, and nose-ornaments, are worn by all castes indifferontly. The 
ornaments on the feet are invariably of silver, gold being appropriated to members of royal families. The most import- 
ant ornament worn by Hindoo women is the ‘ talee, ’ which corresponds to the wedding-ring among Europeans. It 
consists of one or more small gold jewels and beads strung on a twisted thread, and is tied on the bride’s neck by the 
bridegroom or one of his relatives at the time of the wedding. It is never removed except in case of widowhood, when 
it is torn off and not again resumed. (3) Brahmins . — The ordinary costume of the Brahmins is much the same as 
that of the other castes. It consists of the same two pieces of cloth, which however are arranged somewhat differently. 
The waist-cloth is arranged so as to form five folds (called ' Panchacateha ’.) both in front and behind, and tho second 
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liair is left uncut called the coodoomy ; to be removed only on the occasion of the 
death of a father, and then only by certain classes. The coodoomy is usually worn 
at the back of the head, but the inhabitants of the West Coast have it at the front 
of the head over the forehead, where it is tied up in a loose knot. As for the 
Tamul woman, she has long, black, and luxuriant hair, which she ties up in a knot 
at the back, or in the case of some castes at the right side of the head[ 38 ]. On 
the forehead of the Tamulian who professes Hindooism are horizontal or upright 
lines drawn with sacred ashes, and renewed every morning. In very many cases 
the plain white spot replaces these. They are as already mentioned the sectarial 
marks denoting the particular deity worshipped. They are repeated on the shoulders 
and breasts. A few persons who aim at special purity rub the sacred ashes 
over the whole of the upper part of the body. Around the necks of Brahmins and 
others specially devoted hangs a necklace or rosary, made of the nuts of certain 
trees strung together. These are used for reckoning the repetitions of appointed 
prayers. The mark of Brakminical dignity is a cord composed of three treble 
threads of cotton, worn across the breast, running over the left shoulder and under 
the right arm. It is renewed from time to time as it wears out. This cord, or 
poonool, is assumed also by certain artizans and has been conceded to the male 
members of reigning families. Ornaments are worn in profusion by both men 
and women among the Tamulians. The nose and ear jewels are prominent in the 
case of the latter. In the oldest Tamulian fashion the women distended the lobe 
of the ear with ear ornaments of surprising size and weight. Necklaces of gold, 
silver, brass, or beads are worn by all women except widows. The talee, that is 
to say the marriage neck ornament, corresponds to the wedding ring amongst 
Europeans. It is composed of one or more small gold jewels and beads strung on 
a twisted thread. The talee is tied on the bride’s neck by the bridegroom at the 


cloth is usually worn over the right shoulder instead of over the left as among the lower cnstos ; this latter distinotion 
howover seems to be only a local and perhaps accidental one. Pious Brahmins generally wear round tho neck a neck- 
lace or rosary composed of the hard round nuts of certain trees, and used in reoiting tho appointed prayers. In 
common with the other twice-born castes, the Brahmins wear tho sacrod thread, with which thoy are invested somo 
time betweon tho agos of eight and fiftoen. This cord consists of three thiok twists of cotton, each of them formed of 
several smaller threads. The three threads are not twisted together but soparate from one another, and hang from 
the loft shoulder across to the right side. When a Brahmin marrieB, tho number of threads is inoreasod from three to 
niue. Brahmin women wear tho cloth wound round the waist in the ordinary manner, but with fivefolds in front and 
behind like the men. Sometimes the ond which hangs down behind iB brought back between the legs and fastened 
in front, leaving the logs uncovered behind. Brahmin women are not allowed to wear a petticoat. The ornamonts worn 
by Brahmin women diffor in some rospects from thoso worn by othor castes, principally in being more costly. An 
ornament peculiar to this caste is the bracelot with diamond pendants. Brahmin women also decorato thomsolves by 
staining the face and othor uncovered parts of the body with a yellow solution of saffron and water, and by painting 
with black tho border of tho eyelashes. (4-) Mahomedans . — The Mahomedans woar dresses suited to occasions which 
may be dividod into first state or durbar, secondly ordinary, and thirdly home. “ a. ” Tho stato dress consists of a 
turban on the head with a cap within, either conical-shaped or flat ; a flowing robe gatherod together into folds just 
below the chest and tho folds sewn together, worn over an under- coat extending a littlo lower down the hip 5 a loose 
and open garment reaching the anklos and buttoned only at tho throat is also allowod for Hajeos or pilgrims and is worn 
over a waist-coat encircling a long coat, which again has a small jacket under it next to the skin; of a scarf or belt 
round the waist ; of a pair of drawers ; of a napkin ; and of shoes worn over stockings. This dross is generally made of the 
richest materials according to moans. “ b.” Tho ordinary costume differs from the preceding in that it lias no scarf or 
holt round tho waist. The flowing robe is replaced by an ordinary garment of various patterns covering the body from 
neck to lower down the knoos, and the foot are naked without stookings. “ c.” The home dress consists of a simple cap 
on the head, of a jacket for the body, of a pair of drawers, a handkerchief and shoes, which are freely used in such 
parts of tho house as are not covered with mats or carpets and are taken off only when entering a Mahomodan burial- 
ground, a mosque, and other places of sanctity, such as tombs, &c. The dross of the females may also ho divided 
according to occasions. The state dress or dress used on occasions of festivities or ceremonies consists of a full robe as 
in the case of men or a scarf fastened at the waist and passing once round the body and over the head ; of a bod dice, a 
petticoat, bangles and a napkin. These are made of the most expensive materials which the wearer can afford to buy. 
At borne, the napkins are dispensed with and the dross is not so expensive. Shoes are used by females on all occasions. 
Sandals are used only during the rainy season and males are prohibited from wearing ornaments of any kind. Finger 
rings are generally used. Mahomedan women wear a large number of various kinds of jewels on the head, neck, arms, 
fingers, waist, foot, ankles, toes, ears and noses. 

[ 38 ] Sketch Account of the Mode of wearing the Hair among the Dravidians. — The tuft of hair which 
Hindoos are accustomed to leave when shaving their heads is called in Sanscrit the shikhah, in Tamul the coodoomy. 
There aro many references in Men 00 and other ancient Hindoo books to the practice of tonsure ; understanding 
thereby either tonsure leaving a tuft, which is the mode in ordinary use, or tonsure including the shaving off of the 
tuft, which is the mode prescribed for ceremonial defilements. The wearing of the hair Jong, tied up in a knot at the 
back of the head, nearly after the manner in which women nsually wear their hair, was the anoient natural usage of 
the Tam ulian s, and this usage, though to a great degree superseded by the coodoomy, has not yet disappeared. The 
Brahmins, who settled in Southern India, brought with them from the north the Aryan mode of wearing the hair. 
The use of the coodoomy may be said now to indicate respectability, and has by this time reached the middle and 
lower classes, but it has not yet by any means become universal amongst them. The great majority of the Shaunaur 
wear their hair long. There is a casto of bankers in Tinnevelly and Madura, called Nauttoocottay Chetties, who wear 
their hair in neither of the modes referred to, but shave the head completely after the manner of the Mahomedans. 
When a Hindoo loses his father or mother and officiates as chief mourner at their funeral, he sometimes shaves off not 
his coodoomy only, but also his moustache, as a sign of mourning, or rather as a sign, of tho ceremonial impurity 
contracted by a near relation’s death. However this is not a Dravidian oustom. 
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time of the betrothal, and is worn as an auspicious ornament. It is preserved with 
care, and not removed except in case of widowhood, when it is torn off and not 
again resumed. To wear gold on the ankle is a sign of royalty. Arms are 
rarely carried now by any caste, but their vestiges remain in several ceremonial 
costumes [ 30 ]. The hlayars wear on many occasions a long and broad-pointed sword. 
The habitations of the people are well designed to resist the tropical rays, and 
architecture has learnt much from the elegance of their sloping roofs and spacious 
vestibules. It is a singular error to suppose that the Tamulian house lacks 
comfort. The flat-terraced house of the Deccan is little used in the lower plains [ 40 ]. 
The keen intelligence of the Brahmins has been developed on the simplest dietary, 
and they have taught a similar regimen to the upper classes of the Dravidians.' 
But among the latter meat is more often consumed than is generally supposed, and 
a vow to abstain from flesh is considered meritorious. Among those who are 
regulated by the Hindoo system, the rules of caste forbid that persons should 
partake of food in company with those of lower casbe, or which has been prepared 


P°] Sketch History op the Arms op Southern India.— The rudest type of South Indian arms may possibly be 
referred back to a time -when a race earlier than the Dravidian race was spread oyer the mainland and islands. The 
Australian boomerang is still used in the Poodoocottah State in Trichinopoly district. This arm had its origin in a 
wooden club, the discovery of its particular curve being no doubt accidental. The Tamui name is or bent 

stick. However the Sanscrit writers also have a name for such an instrument, wliioh thoy call astra or “ scalterer.” 
The arms still used by the hill-tribes may be taken as types of ancient war weapons. The Khonds use the sling, the 
bow, and an axe with a curiously-curved blade and a light handle strengthened by brassplate and wiro. The Holes 
use a short axe and a bow. The Ooorg carries a short dagger in his waist and a strong knife behind, the handle 
being stuok in bis girdle, while the blade lies naked on his back. These knives are curved, so as to be also used as 
bill-books for clearing jungle. Caspar Correa, who visited India in 1514, describes a Nayar as armed with 1 a thin 
round shield’ and ‘a naked sword with air iron hilt; tho sword waB 27 inches long and broad at the point.’ Vasco 
da Gama describes similar swords. Those the Nayars still wear. Another type of sword is tho gauntlet hilled with 
rapier-blade, formerly used by tho Mahrathas. Indians have much respect for the sword, and to this day southern 
tribes administer an oath on it. Most of the forms of South Indian swords have been borrowed from conquering 
races, but the metal is indigenous, as South Indian steel has been famous from a very early period. Thoy may be 
classed according to tlie form of the blade into scimitars, sabres, rapiers, and cut-and-tkrusts. There are also two- 
handed swords and sacrificial swords ; the latter being heavy weapons with two-handed hilts and curved, thick-backed, 
knife-like blades. A very extraordinary woapon has boen tho steel lasso, used to deoapitate a flying enemy. The 
Shape of the axe was originally borrowed from tho tooth of somo carnivorous animal, Buch as the tiger. Shiolds were 
usually made of buffalo or elephant skin, strengthened with steel. The most reoont question is that of the introduction 
of fire-arms. This is sometimes ascribed to a remote period, but the allusions of ancient writers, on whioh tho thoory 
is based, refer rather to missilos containing a composition like Greek fire. The oxact composition of that substance is 
not known, but it was doubtloss petroleum or similar inflammable mineral oil. Ctesias (400 B.O.) mentions an oil used 
by the Indians, which, when set on fire, could only be extinguished by stifling it with mud. ABlion quotes Ctesias’s 
account with additions. Philostratus statos that this oil is got from a worm, seven cubits long, by which the crocodile 
is perhaps meant. The missiles containing the composition wore often discharged through tubes. Negative evidence as 
regards the use of guns in anoient India oomos from the fact that they do not appear in any of tho Saunchy or Amravatty 
carvings. The first certain mention of guns in Southern India is in 1368 A.D., in which year tho Bahminy Sultan 
captured 300 gun-oarriages from the Rajah of Vijianugger. Shells were in use towards the ond of the fifteenth 
century aud rockets were known at a remoter date. Small guns were first used in action by Baber in tho north at the 
battle of Paniput (A.D. 1526). They consisted at first of a simple metal tube attached to a straight piece of wood, 
with a touch-hole to which fire was applied to ignite tho charge. An advance on this was tho matchlock, still used by 
jungle-tribes. The firelock with flint and steel was invented by the French in 1635, and introduced into India subse- 
quent to that date. Indian cannon were originally made of bars of iron hooped together but aftorwards brass and 
bronze were also used, and the guns were cast, Acbar was the first of the Moghul omperors to pay attention to the 
construction and equipment of artillery, Anrungzeeb followed, and his armoury contained 50 or 60 field-guns of bronze, 
70 cannon, and 200 or 300 light camel gnus. Hyder and Tippoo placed great reliance on this branch of their army, and 
employed French and English artizans to superintend the manufacture of their ordnance. Gunpowdor was known 
jn Southern India long before it was applied to fire-arms. The principal component parts, viz., saltpetre aud sulphur, 
are found here in large quantities, Fireworks also have always been a favourite amusement in the country, and the 
natives have attained great skill in their manufacture. 

[ 40 ] Sketch Account of the Habitations of the South Indian Population. — Tho TamuUan’s houso is comfortable 
but simple. In muuy of tlie old towns there is not a single two-storiod house, and those of one story are as low as possible. 
There is a tradition that the dwellings of the doities Bhouldrise higher than those of men. The house of a person of the 
middle classes is from 30 to 40 feet square. It has an open verandah towards the street, with a door in the middle. 
The house is divided into several small rooms, One is used by the females of the family ; another is more public ; and 
a third is thei strong?room, carofully fitted with locks and bars, and uppor ceiling, so as bo form a secure repository for 
the cloths, jewels, weapons, coins, brass vessels,, and other household valuables. Windows are either wanting, or are 
exceedingly small, and are fitted with wooden bars or oarved work. The interior is often dark. The apartments within 
are built round an. open. court, paved but not roofed. In the middle of this there is a square hollow, where the rain 
water collects and is, drained off. Into the open court the doors of the inner rooms open, In large houses there is often 
a second smaller court and a small garden. A well is dug inside the courtyard for convenience of access. In the more 
respectable native houses there are a great many separate buildings ; some of them carefully secluded for the use of the 
various, members of the family and their wives and children, with store-rooms, cooking-houses, and often a small 
domestic temple m one corner of the open courtyard. Tables and chairs are not to be- found in a Tamulian house, and 
ordinarily a rush mat serves as bed, chair and table. A few earthen and metal pots, and a box for keeping cloths 
and jewels, form the whole of the house furniture. Latterly rude bedstoads have been introduced among the better 
classes,,, lhe. walls of the better class of houses are built of clay bricks dried in the sun or kiln burnt, or of a hard 
clayey material called laterite, dug in abundance out of the hilLsides in almost every locality, It is cut into squares like 
bnoks, and hardens by exposure to the air. Ohoonam, or lime for plastering the walls, is procured by burning bivalve 
sheds, round m abundance on the sea-shore and in the backwaters. This is a perfect white and when properly applied 
and polished looks like fine white marble. The ceilings, rafters, and beams are of teak, jack, or palmyra wood and the 
roof is covered with small tiles of burnt clay. The dwellings cf the poorest natives consist of four mud walls, with 
wooden rafters, and grass, or palm-leaf thatch. Many huts are constructed wholly from the loaf and steins of the 
palmyra or cocoanut palms f 
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by such. The profession of a cook is as honourable in Southern India as that of a 
teach er[ 41 ]. 

64. All the ordinary occupations essential to civilized life are carried on by 
the Tamulian ; often in a style very primitive, and different from that of European 


run Sketch Account op the Dietary op the South Indian Population. — Introduction. — The earlier impressions 
obtained by travellers with regard to the manners and customs of this country arose from intercourse with the people 
living on the sea-board, and as rice is one of the staple products and the chief food of the people on the alluvial 
plains near the coasts, it was erroneously assumed that the whole population of the country were rice-eaters. The 
sea-board of the Madras Presidency is generally rice-producing, but in the interior other cereals which require less 
moisture and which can be grown without artificial irrigation, take the principal place in the dietary. In most of the 
districts raggy (Eleusine corocana) is the grain chiefly eaten by labouring men. . In nutritive power this is equal, if not 
superior, to whoat, the staple of northern countries; and hence arises its general use by those who have to endure bodily 
exertion! About one-fifth of the entire area of cultivated land in the districts is devoted to the production of rice and 
sugar, the remaining four-fifths boing used for the cultivation of the dry cereals, dholl, gram, cotton, oil-seeds, &c, 
(2) Cereals.— As regards the labouring population, the great bulk of their food is furnished by the staple cereal of the 
district in which they live. The following are the chief of the grain-yielding grasses used as food, but there are some 
other species of millot grown, such as Panicum miliare and P. frumentaceum 


English names. 

Botanical names. 

Tamul names. 

Rice (soveral sp.) 
Raggy ... 

Groat millet . . . 
Spiked millet . . . 
Italian millet ... 
Little millet ... 

Wheat 

Barley 

Indian corn 

Oryza sativa 

Eleusine corocana 
Sorghum vulgare 
Penicillaria spioata 
Panicum Italicum 
Panicum miliaeeum 
Tritieum seativum 
Hordoum hexastichon .., 
Zea mays 

Arisy. 

Raggy. 

Cholum. 

Cumboo. 

Tinay. 

V aragoo. 
Cothoomay. 
Varcothoomay. 
Makkacholum. 


(3) Pulses. Next in importance to the cereals, are plants of the order Leguminosm ; in fact, those of the population 

■who eat little animal food are compelled to seek in these plants the nitrogenous material required to ronew waste of tissue. 
The pulses, the peas, the beans, gram, and dholl contain a large percentage (namely from 25 to 30 por cent.) of vegetable 
albumen, or casein, besides a proportion of inorganic constituents. The principal pulses in general use aro included in 
the following list : — 


English names. 

Botanical names. 

Tamul names. 

Dholl 

Green gram ... 
Black gram 
Cooltee 

Lentil ... 

Bengal gram ... 
Common pea ... 

Cajanus Indicns ... 

Phaseolus radiatus 
Phaseolns mungo 

Dolichos uniflorus 

Ervum lens 

Cicer arietinum 

Pisum sativum ... 

Tovray paroop, 
Putchay payar. 
Oolandoo. 

Colloo. 

Mysore paroop. 

Cadalay. 

Puttauny. 


These substances enter largely into the composition of yegotable curries, They are also made into thin cakes with 
pepper and assafoetida, which are fried in butter and thus eaten. Those who do not use animal food consume from 
two to four ounces of dholl, or some other of the lentil tribe per diom in addition to the ordinary amount of cereal 
grain. (4) Animal food. — The animal foods used in Southern India do not differ materially from those of other 
countries. Of these, butter, butter-milk, $md fresh curds are the most univorsally used by all classes. The wealthier 
the family, the more ghee (clarified butter) and butter-milk is generally consumed. The religion of the Hindoos 
prohibits their eating beef, and the Mussulmans are equally forbidden the use of pork ; but with these exceptions the 
flesh of domesticated animals and of the wild ruminants of the forest is generally eaten. The flesh of domesticated 
animals in Southern India is remarkably lean, and deficient in succulent juices. This is because cattle are not specially 
fattened for consumption. The lower castes and Pariahs even eat horse-flesh, as well as the bodies of cattle which die 
of disease. Along the sea-board, fish of all kinds is used as food, and salted fish finds its way into the interior, 
being an article of trade in most bazaars. (5) Fruits and vegetalles. — Succulent vegetables and fruits used as 
food are n um erous. Green vegetables are chiefly used in curries. The ripe fruits are eaten raw in their season. 
Lime juice enters into the composition of nearly all Indian dishes, and the preservative action of this vegetable acid 
on the fluids of the body is probably very important, where there is a consumption of large quantities of cereal grain. 
The general use of the fruit of the tamarind in curries is an analogous fact. Many of the Indian fruitB aro 
ip themselves highly nutritious. The plantain, jackfruit, mango, oustard apple, pine, and melon are instances. The 
fruit of the custard apple (Anona squamosa) which grows wild has in times of scarcity been the means of saving 
thousands of the population from starvation. The cocoanut, the palmyra nut, date, &c„ contribute in an important degree 
to the food of the population, wherever they are indigenous. (6) Sugars and starches. — Sugar is made not only from 
the cane, but from the inspissated juices of different varieties of palm. Sugarcane, in the districts where it grows, 
is eaten largely in a raw state. In the south of Tinnevelly, the jaggery, or impure sugar obtained by boiling down the 
toddy of the palmyra tree, forms a very important item of the staple food. The higher classes both of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans eat largely of sweetmeats ; many of them very curiously composed, but their chief bases are sugar, 
butter, almonds, and flour, Arrowroot abounds on the Western Coast of the Presidency, Sago and tapioca are also 
used to some extent) There has been an extended culture of the potato on the Neilgherry plateau. This is con- 
sumed now to a considerable extent by the natives on the hills, and forms an article of considerable traffic with the low 
country. (7) Spices anrl condiments— Chillies, black pepper, coriander, cardamoms, turmeric, ginger, garlic, and onions 
are used to an extraordinary extent. Curry and rice is one of the characteristic dishes. Curry is a compound of spices ; 
Such as mustard, pepper, turmeric, ginger, coriander seed, tamarinds, onions, cocoanut juice, &c., in varying proportions, 
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workmen, but still practically efficient [ 42 ]. The occupations of the different castes 
can be seen from Yol. IT, App. XXXII. Tbe products of native handicrafts 
are described at page 359 of this volume. Prosperous persons lend out their 
money at heavy rates of interest. Some however hoard it concealed beneath the 
floor of the house or elsewhere. Many expend their savings on gold and silver 
ornaments, which, being of small bulk, can be easily guarded besides being readily 
convertible. The goldsmiths are skilful workmen. Weavers do not as a rule 
attempt the manufacture of any but plain cotton cloth. But in special localities 
there are also silk-weavers. The carpenter’s chief tool is the rude chisel of various 
sizes and breadths. With this he cuts through timber, instead of using the saw. 
There is some waste of material. Planks are planed with the broader chisels. 
Harrow tools are used for piercing holes, into which pins of palm wood, instead of 
iron nails, are driven to fasten portions of timber together. Wood-carvings are 
astonishingly correct in their execution, as well as elaborate and curious. In the 
erection of temples and wayside rest-houses, and for images and decorative 
carvings, stone is largely used. It is expensive to work, but it is imperishable. 
Noble and imposing works of art exist in some of the ancient temples, made of this 


according to the flavour required. Tho ingredients being ground with a stono rollor, on a flat smooth stono, aro boiled 
and added to tho moat, fish, or vegotablo which is to bo curried. Tho rice is thoroughly well boiled in water. (8) 

Brinies. Tho most oommon drink of tho people everywhere is plain water. The wator in which grain has been boiled 

is also frequently drunk with meals, either fresh, or after standing for some hours and boooming acid by fermentation. 

« Popper water,” a kind of soup without meat, is another very common drink with moals. An infusion of ginger is not 
•^frequently used on the Wostorn Coast. Of late years, tea and eoffoe have beon more largoly consumed by the nativo 
population. In the districts where coffoo is grown, thoro is a very large local consumption of tho borry. Nativo road- 
side coffee-shops aro of ton mob with. (0) Fermented and distilled liquors . — With tho wido-sproad distribution of toddy- 
yielding palms, it follows nocossarily tliat tho uso of that beverage in a simple and fermented condition will bo prevalexlt. 
Many drink tho fresh toddy ; others use it as fermentation is beginning, or again wlion it has attained considerable 
intoxicating power. Thoso whoso moans permit it, drink country spirit (arrack), distilled from jaggery or toddy. Tho 
natives of hilly districts in the interior aro more addicted to spirit-drinking than tho pooplo of tho plains. (10) Prepa- 
ration of food. —The prior processes whioh in Europo fall to industries aro performed in tho Hindoo household. The 
mortar is generally of stone ; hub often a log of wood, the lowor part shaped like an hour-glass stand, whilo in tho uppor is 
a conical cavity of the contonts of about two gallons. Tho postlo is of hard wood, about four foot long and two inches 
in diameter, with the ends forrnled with iron, to prevent splitting or wearing. It is usual for two women to work 
together ; the postlo is then raised perpendicularly by tlio right hand of one, and as falls is caught by tho right hand of 
the other. Whon tirod with tho right hands, they use tho loft. A song is chanted during tho work. Tho stone mill, 
consisting of two flat stonos worked by one or two women, is in use in every houso. (11) Meals.-— Only two moals aro, 
as a rule, taken daily. One meal is invariably takon at night, whon tho day’s work is over. Tho hours of the other moals 
or meal dopoml upon the employment and moans of each individual. Those who aro employed as domestics by Europeans 
take generally two meals during tho day-timo ; a light ono in the morning, and a second and moro substantial ono at 
noon. Tho labouring classes and thoso whose occupations nocossitato thoir loaving homo oarly, Lako only ono moal 
bofore tho night moal, and that early in tho morning. Officials and morohants, and pooplo of the middlo olassos 
generally do tho same j but tho morning meal is considerably labor, usually aL noon. This in fact is tho ordinary habit 
of the oountry, and appears to be tho ono most suitable to tropical roBidonce. When eating, the nativos sit oross- 
logged upon the ground. Neither plates, spoons, nor forks aro used. A plantain loaf holds tho rico. For liquids, tho 
hard leaves of the jack tree are fastenod at ono side with a thorn, so as to form a rude kind of spoon. Thoso loavos aro 
thrown away affcor boing oncousod. In Southern India, men and women never oat together. After tho malos of tho 
family have finished thoir repast, the women, who have moanwhilo beon attending upon thorn, retire to thoir own 
moals. It is considered unbecoming for a fomalo, unless a ohild, to bo soon eating by any male member of tho 
family. Brahmin widows take only ono moal a day, at noon. 

[ 42 ] Sketch Account of the Occupations of tiie South Indian Population. — The occupations in an agricultural 
village are a key to the whole of the native life. The smallest village has its head magistrate or moonsif who repre- 
sents the supreme local authority. The othor village officials are the monigar, whoso duty it is to oolloct and remit 
the Government dues, and the kanalcan, who keeps the accounts and tho registers of tho different holdings. Tho 
monigar and moonsif aro in very many oases the same person. In most districts the posts of those officials are 
hereditary. Not far from tho village, there is a suburb, callod the chery. This is inhabited by Pariahs, who cultivate 
the fields of the other inhabitants. Among them is a taliyary or hoadman of tho Pariahs, whoso duty it is to guard 
the whole village, and to catch thieves and send thorn in custody to the police, for whioh latter purpose ho oarrios in 
many villages a spear. His assistant is the vettiyaun, who also attends the burial of dead cattle, and performs other 
menial occupations. The posts of fcheso also are mostly hereditary, and are paid by the grant of a piece of land. In 
larger villages and towns, each division has its moonsif, monigar, kanakan, taliyary, and vettiyaun. A moro detailed 
description of these five principal officials will be found later, on page 154. The artificers form properly a part of the 
hereditary village establishment, though they are not recognized as such for the purposos of Government. The first 
of these is the carpenter. He works sitting on the ground, with the wood that is being operated npon held between his 
feet; and his principal tools are the hammer and chisel. Ho occasionally uses a saw, the teeth of which are set in 
a direction opposite to the European fashion, and a plane. A village carpenter will with these tools make any ordi- 
nary piece of furniture, including the most skilful wood-oarving. The lathe is a modern introduction. The smith 
also sits on the ground and works in that position. By his side sits tho bellows-blowor with a goat skin in each 
hand. The smithy and its tools are easily transported, and the furnace is built in a few minutes. Tho potter shapes 
round pots, large and small, whilst standing, by turning the wheel with a bamboo and shaping the olay as it turns. 
The barber sits and shaves the head and face of the onstomer sitting opposito to him. The washerman fetchos linen 
from house to house, and carries it to the river or tho tank, where he beats it upon a stono. If the river is far, 
donkeys are employed as beasts of burden. The calendar writers and astrologers are always Brahmins, and their 
science is a part of religion. Other trades are those of the goldsmiths, oilmongors, confectioners and bazaarmen. 
The goldsmiths, particularly those from Trichinopoly, are capable of executing the finest work. Tho oilmongars yoke 
one or two oxen to a long beam turning the grinder, whioh fits into a hollow wooden mortar. Tho oil is thus 
pressed, and the operation produces loud tones which are heard for a long distance. The confectioners exhibit their 
wares by the roadside. The bazaarmen sell everything that is required for daily life. In thoir leisure those are fond 
of reading. 
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material. The iron industry is very important^®]. Potters are an essential part 
of every village community. They produce the common red chatties and other 
vessels of clay used for drinking, eating, cooking, storing oil, and many similar 
purposes. As these are exceedingly fragile, and are besides frequently dispensed 
with and thrown away, the household stock being renewed on account of defile- 
ment, immense quantities are used throughout the country. They are moulded by 
hand on a wheel, and burnt in a small furnace. The musicians belong as a rule to 
the lowest classes, but occasionally a professor of the higher art is found among 
caste Hindoos^ 4 ]. A knowledge of reading and writing is very generally diffused ; 
bat those who cannot write use marks for their sign manual, of which there are 
some peculiarities. Thus men use a horizontal line, women a circle. Men on the 
West Coast sign with three vertical lines. Christians sign with a cross. The traders 
sometimes sign with a trade-mark ; as a dagger for a soldier, and a hammer for a 
goldsmith. 

65. Mention has already been made of the formation of Tamul geographical 
names. Although it is impossible to discover the meaning of every local name at 
present in use, yet the greater part of such names have a definite signification. 


[«] Skktcii Account of tiie Iron and Steel Industry in Southern India. — The iron manufactures of the 
Tamulians aro both important and interesting. The mountains aro rich in iron oro, and no trouble or skill is required 
to produco it. Tho oro is merely piokod up, broken into pieces, washed clean from the oarth, and then placed in the 
furnaco. Tho furnace itself is neithor a costly nor permanent structure ; it consists of a few walls of plaster, which two 
men can build without oxponso in one or two days, and it is erected at tho plaoo whore the ore has been collected. The 
bellows, of which thoro are two, consist oach of an entire goat skin. A man sits on tho ground, takes ono in each hand 
and moves them up and down quickly, so that an equal and poworful blast is effected. The earthen furnace is filled at 
the bottom with oharooal, and then oro moistonod with water is placed on the top of it. The same is done sevoral 
timos in layers. The blowing up of tho fire with tho goat skins continues for several hours. After this period the iron 
is taken out with tongs, boaton with hammers so as to froe it from tho dross, and given to tho blacksmith. Tho latter 
throws tho iron into chauldrons full of charcoal, and tlionoo aftor a while taking it out hammors it into bars twelve 
inchos long and ono and a half broad. The iron is thus ready for manufacture. Such iron is very brittle, and the color 
is red. But this unpretending material produces tho Indian stool, celebrated already in the oarliesfc ages, and from 
which the swords of Damascus wore manufactured. Tho preparation of tho Bteol is as simple as that of the iron. 
Small crucibles of mud mixed with husks of rice aro built on tho spot. Into these oruoiblos is thrown a quantity of 
brokon iron with about a quarfcor of tho weight of dry wood of tho wild cinnamon buBh (Cassia aurioulata) cut into small 
pieces, and aftor adding a low loavos of colandino (Asolopia gigantia) tho wholo is oovorod up. An earthen cover is pub 
ovor tho mouth of tho oruoiblo and smoarod with mud so as to render tho whole air-tight. A numbor of such crucibles 
fillod iu this way aro then placed in a furnaoo and oovorod with oharooal. A firo is lit and blown with goat skins for 
two or throo hours. Tho operators thon wait until the wholo has cooled, after which they proceed to extract the steel 
from the crucibles. By tho abovo procoss, all tho unnecessary partioles of carbon, which are the cause of brittlenoss in 
the iron, are removed and tho finost sfceol is obtained. It is impossible to ascertain how the natives of India have 
arrived at this simple hut profitable way of making steel j but it soems corbain that in former timos they were tho only 
persons who understood its preparation and tho oldest Persian pooms spoak in praiso or Indian steel. Tho following is 
tho detailed rocipe for making nativo stool “ a.” To work the iron— Tako of the oro of iron, called canacull ; put it by 
baskets into the furnaco, mado in tho manner of tho choonam kilns ; cover this with tho same quantity of charcoal ; in 
this manner put in throo layers of oach, ore and charcoal alternately. Thon work tho furnaco with a large bellows for 
six hours ; when tho stono or oro will ho found meltod into ono mass ; which should ho quickly heat out into bars before 
it cools, employing four or five mon with heavy hammors for this purpose. “ h.” To mako steel of tho iron— Take the bars 
of iron, boat thorn into pioces of tight inchos long, and font inches in circumference ; cut thorn into two equal parts. 
Then tako a sufficient quantity of rod clay, and put it in water ; strain it off by a channel, and conduct it into a hollow 
placo whon tho water is found to bocome cloar ; drawing off the water, tako tho pure clay, and an oqual proportion of black 
ashes of paddy husk, and employ two mon, ono to pound thorn in a stono mortar in the manner in which paper is boat, 
and the othor to supply the mortar with this mixture ; then of this impalpablo powder nmko cruciblos of a span in long'th 
and eight inches in circumference, of tho size or shape of tho plantain-ffowor or guava-fruit ; and dry it gradually by 
exposure, at first undor tho shade, and then to tho sun, till it is properly dried. Put into each of these crucibles when 
perfectly dry, ono of tho above-mentioned half piocos of iron ; and cover it with a handful of tho croeper (with its leaves) 
called inOanarese, oogganabully, or in Toloogoo, tungaid ; and fill up the vacancies with paddy husk; cover the whole 
with some of the purified earth, which dry well by exposing it to tho fire. Of those crucibles, to the number of 54 are put 
into the furnace. “ c.” To make tho furnaco— Mako the furnaoo one cubit square, and three in height ; make a holo from 
behind through tho wall intodhe furnaoo, in which two large hollows are to be fixod ; spread somo grass on tho bottom 
of the furnace ; on this, lay charcoal, and over it, a clay pipe, in .which tho months of the hollows aro inserted ; then 
arrango the 64 crucibles in tho furnace one over another ; and lay in plonty of charcoal, as much as is necessary. The 
bellows are to ho well worked for nin e hours ; when it is found from the furnace that the red flamos turn white (or it is 
como to a whito heat), it may he supposed that it is sufficiently done ; then sprinkle a little water ovor the furnace, and 
take out the cruciblos ; cover them with sand, and cool them with water ; when they are .sufficiently cool, break them with 
£i small hammer, and there will ho 20 or 30 prepared steel masses out of tho 54, This is the finest and host kind of stool 
used in all works. If half-prepared steel is put again into tho furnace in the samo manner, they will be well done. 

f 44 ] Sketch Account of South Indian Music. — Sanscrit literature attaches a high value to the practice of music. 
In the epic mythology the Gandharvas appear as musicians residing in Indra’s heaven. In tho Mritohaoatioa, Rebhila is 
praised as a renowned singer. The Sanscrit writers have four different genoral systems. Tho first syslom is ascribed 
for its authorship to Dovarshy Xaurada, who in epic poetry appears as well skilled m history, and passes between the 
gods and mon the reciter of tales and history. Eeshwara or Shiva received this system from him. The author of the 
second system is Bharata, the inventor of the dramatic art. The author of the third is the divine ape Hanooman. Tho 
author of the fourth is Capila, the founder of the Snunkhya philosophy. The third of these is the most prevalent and 
popular in Southern India, and has perhaps borrowed some indigenous features. . The music of the educated Tamulian 
contains the European scale of seven tones, and denotes them by the letters sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni. These stand for 
the terms Shadia, Rishabha, Gaundliaura, Madhyama, Panohama, Dheivata, and Nishauda. The wholo form the Praucrita- 
swaraorauma or natural scale. The distinction is observed between whole tones or swaras, and half tones or avdhaswaras. 
There'are also twenty-two quarter tonos in each octave, called shrootios. Sa to ri is 4 sbrooties, ri to ga is 3, ga to ma is 
2, ma to pa is 4, pa to dha is 4, dha to ni is 3, ni to sa again of the next heptachord is 2. The four shrooties correspond 
nominally to tho European major tone, and the three shrooties to the European minor tone ; two shrooties make the 
diatonic semitono. By this calculation the shrooties will not always be exactly equal ; but it is probable that as there is 
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They are generally compound words, and may readily be resolved into their elements. 
In like manner proper names of persons have their several significations. The 
composition of a Hindoo name may be seen from Vol. XI, -A.pp. XXXI V". The 
old Dravidian names are single names only. They are often taken from demons, 
as Mandan, Skanttan, &c. Other names arise from the personal appearance of those 
who bear them. Thus Oarooppan, ‘ black one ;’ Yellaiyan, ‘ white one ;’ Yilaiyaun, 

< tender one ; * Cotchoocootty, ‘ small one.’ The proper name of the upper classes 
is mostly that of a Hindoo god or goddess ; as Narayana, Hama, Madhwa, Permaul, 
Parvaty, Lutchmee. Sometimes it is also a poetical compound. Thus Masilaumany, 
‘pearl without flaw;’ Vedamaunicam, ‘gem of scripture;’ Cooroopautham, ‘feet 
of the teacher;’ Oaroottadaiyaun, ‘possessor of judgment;’ Nyaunacan, ‘ eye of 
wisdom;’ Hyaunamoottoo, ‘pearl of wisdom ; ’ Shebattiyaunam ‘ praying one ; * 
Devadausan, ‘ servant of deity ;’ Satyayee, ‘ true one.’ To these they prefix the 
village name, and they affix an honorific or caste name. Women have only one 
name, to which in very superior families is added a title [ 4B ]. The question of 
Mahomedan names is quite special, and they are in nearly all cases foreign to the 
country [ 46 ]. 


no regulating harmony, the enharmonic player follows the ehrooty and not tho tone, thus making the shrooties equal. 
The native system admits moreover six raugas or modes, and the musical treatises contain minute directions as to the 
employment of these in tho six seasons into which the year is divitlod. The six raugas are godlike boings, whose 
consorts are ranginees eight in number. Those have produced forty-eight sons called raugapootras, by whom tho 
various mixtures of the chiof modos are denoted. In some manuscripts are found portraits of the two and sixty male 
and female divinities. The Tamuls speak generally of only thirty-two modos. Those aro but the analogue of the old 
European church modes, which placed the tones and somilonos in a different order from that now familiar, and signalized 
them by beginning and ending on this or that note marking the inodo, The use of thoso modos givos tho impression 
that the performer is not adhoring to any definito suoooseion of tonos and semitones, but this is only clue to want of 
familiarity with the style. A good performer makes to predominate the first noto of the modo ; called graha when it 
begins, and nyansa when it onds the melody. There is also a dominant in each modo, not nocossarily the fifth, called 
amsha. The idea that the modern major and minor diatonic soales aro the only natural scales appoars to be derived 
from the complex considerations connected with harmony. The nativos of India havo no harmony, other than the use 
of the drone given by the octavo below, and sometimes the fifth above that added. Bosides tho instruments of 
percussion the indigenous instruments are a species of bassoon, a rough oow-horn, and a kind of clarionet. The 
veenay, an elegant wired or stringed instrument, is an importation from tho north; and was mythologioally tho 
invention of Naurada tho son of Brahma. It has usually seven wires raised upon ninoteen frotB. At ono end, and 
often at both onds, is a large gourd which givos rosonance. Tho tone is howovor woak, and it is only used with 
a light accompaniment on some instrument of percussion. The manual skill display oil by performors on this instrument 
is astonishing. The notation known in Southern India indicates the melody roughly, but not with nil its details ; 
and instrumental music is usually learnt by rote or oar. Tho notation consists moroly in the enumeration without stavo 
of the syllables mentioned abovo. At the boginning of tho melody is inchoated tho rauga, which shows what notes aro 
to ho flattened or sharpened ; and the rauga is uover changed during the porformanco of tho molody. Thoro is no sign 
to indicate differences of octave, or accidental flattenings or sharponings. Tho melody is barrocl. Within each bar tho 
position of the syllables alono indicates their rolativo values. It will be scon that this is a rude notation, and 
advanced musicians do not require it, A more aeeurato investigation of tho musical writings of tho Hindoos is 
desirable, especially as they throw much light on the representation of the native drama. A Toloogoo oolleotion of 
tunes, called Sangeeta ltatnaucaram, was printed at Madras by Vengopaul Naiackan in 1862, There is a similar 
manuscript in Oanareso entitled Sangeeta Ratnamaula. 

[«] Sketch Account ojf Modes of Address in the Dravidian Languages.— A difficulty in tho Dravidian languagos 
consists in the corroot use of the honorific forms of address, The pronouns and verbs which are used, reveal the 
relative rank of tho person addrossed. If he is evidently tho inferior or junior, (ni pdgijAy) is said in Tamul 4 thou goost,’ 
and the use of the honorific in such circumstances would bo highly inappropriate and evon ridiculous. If ho is the 
equal in rank, the form is (nir pdgirir), moaning 4 thou, sir, goost.’ If hois a superior, (mngaj pdgiprgaj) is used, ‘ya 
go ; ’ or again (tAnga) pdgirirga)) which moans ‘ thomselvos go,’ this lattor being the universal form of address from 
natives to European gentiemon. If the person addressed is of higher rank still, as for example a roigning king, the 
most respectful form is thus, 4 is the Maharajah therasolves going P ’ But the ouatomary native form of address in this 
case consists of the use of such terms as 4 goldou god,’ 4 sacrod mind,’ &c, Should the person addressed bo an entire 
stranger, and his rank not be apparent from his dress, pronunciation, or attendants, the pronoun 4 it ’ may be used 
without offence ; (enge pdgipathu) ‘ where does it go f ’ afterwards rising to (nir) or (ninga)) if necosenry. There are 
yet other forms, such as (pdgirafhundu) 4 there is a going ; ’ which are occasionally used without any pronoun, or 
intimation of either respect or disrespect; but this style is rather troublesome. It is by no means polite or respectful 
to call a person by his proper name in the Dravidian languages. He should rathor be called by his office, caste, or 
title. In the superscription on a cover, the letters M.lt.By, are profixed to all names of rospeotable Hindoos j 
accompanied at the end by the plain plural form of tho name, or if with more respect by tho plural pronoun (nvargal), 
At the head of a letter are put similar forms in the dative case. The use of the English prefix 44 Mr. ” is not at all usual 
in ordinary native society. The titles of Bahandur and Esqniro have been given to Hindoos by the Mahomedan and 
English Governments, especially the latter ; but they are not employod by the natives themselves. The ordinary 
native titles of courtesy will be found in Vol. II, App, XXXIY, It hag already been mentioned that there are in 
Tamul, as in Malagasy and the Polynesian languages, two distinct forms of the personal pronoun 4 we’ (n&m), 
including, and (nfLngal), excluding, the party addrossed ; as, for example, 4 We (ndm) all are men,’ or 4 we (n Angal) 
will not go with yon.’ Persons of rank always speak of themselyos in the plural number, which however is usually by 
an anomaly the first of these forms (n&m,) and not tho second. 

[ 46 j Sketch Account of the Composition of Mahomedan Proper Names.— (1) Introduction,— The system of 
Mahomedan proper names if viewed exhaustively is of a complicated nature. The different parts which go to make up 
such names may he classified as follows, 44 a ’’Proper names or alam, which answer to the French prenom and the 
English Christian name; 44 b” surnames or coonvat composed usually of the word aboo ‘lather’ or ibn ‘son’ and 
another name, e.g., Aboo Yacoob 4 father of Jacob,’ Ibn Yacoob 4 son of Jacob’; 44 c” nicknames or lacabs, and titles 
purely honorific or khitab, e.g., Aboo Maza ‘the father or possessor of the goat,’ Adad ood dowlah ‘the prop of the 
empire ; ’ 44 d ” names of relationship or ism-oo-nisbat, e.g., Saady 4 he who belongs to Saad ’; 44 e ” names of functions or 
of dignity, oohda or mansah ; 44 f” descriptive names which poets give themselves or takhalloos, e.g., yaqneen 4 certitude,’ 
opzlat 4 loneliness 44 g” tribal names. (2) Proper names.— The glam is the distinctive name of the Individual answering 
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66. The habits of the people that most intimately concern the general adminis- 
tration are those connected with family life, family property, and the relations of 
the sexes. As these form in reality part of law, they can here be only lightly 
sketched ; but they are in a high degree peculiar to the country. The first point 
to be noticed is the prevalence of custom as regulating such matters. Probably no 
civilized nation is so subject to this form of control. The strong ethical qualities 
of the Dravidian character have already been mentioned, and what religious caste 
observance is to the Indian Aryan, that custom is to the Tamulian ; in Sanscrit 
auchaura, in Tamul vazhakkam, in Arabic maumool. This, or in other words 
precedent, is his chief guide. The Hindoo civil law as administered by the courts 
is in a great measure Brahminical law ; but the customs of the Dravidians are 
recognized by the British legislature, and are acted on with certain reservation by 
courts of justice. The second point is the united nature of the families, and the 


to tho European baptismal name. It is that by wliich. a man is known in his family and amongst his familiar frionds. 
Of those names one only is generally given ; sometimes however two, e.g., Mahomod Ismail whore the first is Arabian 
and the second is Jewish. Tho 'names given as an alam are those of Biblo personagos mentioned in the Koran, that 
of Mahomet, and thoso of -the members of his family and his companions ; but no others. Converts however and sons 
of foreign fathers sometimes preserve the name by which they are commonly known, taking at the samo time Maho-i 
medan proper names. Several Bible names have boon altorod by tho Arab traditions reproduced in the Koran. Thus 
Sohooaib is tiro name given to Jethro, the fathor-in-law of Moses, Khidr or Khizr to tho prophet Elija, Ibraheem to 
Abraham, Moosa to Moses. Tho principal alams are Mahomod or Ahmed ; thoso of the four Caliphs, Aboo Baler, Omar, 
Osmaun, and Ally 5 and those of the members of tho family and of tho companions of the prophot, Khadoejn and 
Ayoesha his wives, Fatima or Fatma his daughter, Ally his son-in-law, Hassan and Hoossain his grandsons, Abbaus and 
Hamza his uncles. Tho common Jewish names are Ibrahim, Ismail, Ishak, Yoosuf, and Israel. Tho Mahomodan 
proper names are common to all Mahomedan countries. An infant usually obtains tho name of some member or 
ancoslor of tho family, or of tho family tutelary saint ; it is not customary among Mahomodans to give thoir own namos 
to thoir children. There are also various methods of chanco by which the name may bo chosen j such as for instance 
taking the first letter of the first line of any page of the Koran opened at random as the one with which to begin the 
name. The oeromony of naming a child is called hanak and is held either on the day of birth or that clay week. It is 
commenced by pronouncing in tho oars of the infant the words of the izaun or call to prayer : — “ Allah aebar ; lah ilah 
ilia Allah o Moohammad rasool Allah ” or “ G-od is the most groat, thoro is no god hut God and Mahomot is his prophet.’* 
Thou immediately or several days after, the child roceivos its religious name or alam. The circumcision doos not take 
place till lator, sometimes eight days after birth, according to the command givon to Abraham and sometimes during 
tho forty days which follow it. (3) Surnames. — Tho coonyat is a surname, gonorally composod of tho word aboo 
‘father,’ oomra ‘mother,’ ibn ‘son,’ bint ‘daughter’ &o., followed by a proper name. Tims Abool Hassan. Tho 
coonyats may be dividod into throe classos. “a” Those which may bo properly stylod praonomon, because they are 
placed before the alam. Thoso generally oommonco with the word aboo ‘father ’ or oomm ( mother.’ Tho word aboo 
may he grouped not only with tho namos hitherto designated as names of circumcision ; but also with othor substan- 
tives. “b” The second olass of coonyats includes both those that may bo stylod gonoalogical and those which are 
distinctive surnames. These are generally composod of the word ibn ‘ son ’ ohanged sometimes by euphony into bon, 
and hint ‘ daughter,’ and are placed after the alam. Very often after one ibn there follows a second, a third, a fourth 
and ovon more. The second prooedes tho name of the grandfather, tho third procedes that of tho great grandfather, 
tho fourth that of tho groat great grandfather, and so on. Writers and distinguished personages aro sometimes 
designated by thoir ooonyab only, “a” Tho third kind of coonyat is a species of nickname, and is ordinarily composod 
of ono word such, for example, as kaboor ‘ groat,’ moobaurik ‘blossod.’ (4) Lambs and khiiabs. — Tho word lacab is 
ol'ton translated as nickname, hub it is very nocossary to distinguish it from tho coonyat just mentioned, Jt is omployod 
move particularly to designate tho honorific surnames givon ospcoially to grades, functions, and social positions. ' There 
are several kinds of lacabs. There aro those which are poculiar Lo Mahomot and tho patriarchs, such as Haboob Allah 
‘ the friend of God.’ There aro thoso poculiar to holy personages a.nd sagos, suoh as Taj oos sliariyat ‘ the crown of tho 
law.’ There aro thoso poculiar to Syods, suoh as Cootb oolaulam, ‘ tho pole of tho world.’ Of other honorific titles, 
thero aro thoso originally givon to sovoroigns. Tho words majosty, highness, lordship aro expressed by the words 
janaub proximity, huzoor prosenco, Ac. But those aro now employed in speaking of all classos of persons, Tho Persian 
titlo of Bahaudur which properly signifies brave, belongs to this class, but is an evory-day title fop all respo'otable ranks, 
answering to tho English ‘ osquiro.’ The word sahib is still more common in tho samo way, this answering to the 
English ‘ Mr.’ and then forms almost as it were a part of tho proper name. It is sometimes however used as a synonym 
for sultan, e.g., in Tippoo Sahib). Honorific surnames are generally composed of two Arabio words, but spmetimes of a 
greater number. The greater part of these lacabs terminate in one of the’ following words, deen ‘ religion,’ dowlat 
‘ empire,’ moolk ‘ kingdom,’ 'Islam ‘ Mahomedanism ’ ; e.g,, Allah ood dean or Aladdin, < the grandeur of religion,’ Faku 
ood dowlah ‘ the glory of tho empire,’ Jelaul ool moolk ‘ the splendour of the kingdom,’ Saif ool islaum f the sword of 
Islamism.’ Other lacabs aro formed of the word abd ‘ servant ’ and Allah or one of his attributes, such as power, 
holiness, &c. ; thus Abd Allah ‘ the servant of God,’ Abd ool cawder ‘ the servant of the powerful,’ Abd oos soebhaun, 

‘ the servant of him who is worthy of praise,’ and numerous others, Abd sometimes precedes abstract names, e.g., Abd 
ool hookm ‘ the servant of order.’ The lacabs ending in dowlat ‘ empire,’ or in moolk ‘ kingdom,’ correspond oorrela? 
tively with those which terminate in deen ‘ religion,’ Thus Madj ood deen ‘ the glory of religion,’ also Madj ood dowlah 
‘ the glory of the empire,’ and Madj ool moolk ‘ the glory of the kingdom,’ The lacabs terminating in dowlat were 
generally given by caliphs or sultans to prinoes who recognized their authority, or who wero their nontenants or viceroys. 
The lacabs terminating in deen ‘ religion ’ are conferred on all olasses of poople. Besides these different classes of 
lacabs whioh end or begin with some definite word, there are an indefinite number of others ; suoh, for example, as 
Shah i aulam ‘ the king of the world,’ Alamgheer ‘ the conqueror of tho world,’ &o. It has been mentioned above that 
tho samo person often has soveral coonyats. It is also often the case that a person has more than one honorific 
surname. The lacabs composed in this manner are often abbreviated by only mentioning the first word composing the 
surname. Thus, for example, Oootb is for Oootb ood deen ‘ the pivot of religion.’ The khilat is a title of honour, and 
the difference between it and lacab, is very slight, (5) Names of relation. — The ism oo nisbat correspond to the agnomen 
of the Latins. They indicate the relations of origin, quality, &o. The names of relation showing origin, that is to say 
derived from names of towns and countries ape very numerqus. The names of functions or dignities are distinguished 
from the honorific surnames and the titles of honor in that they are the expressions of actual functions, and not, as in 
the case of khitabs, allegorical titles or fancy expressions which have often become appellations of politeness without 
any actual value. Amongst these names there are many whioh are common to the whole Mussulman world, suoh for 
example, are, imaum, sheikh, cauzee, &o. Again there are those which are peculiar to certain empires j e.g., Nizam, 
abbreviation of Nizam ood dowlah ‘ the setting in order of the empire,! 1 a title given to the ruler of Hyderabad. Two 
titles altogether religions and common to many Mussalman countries are those of hafiz ‘ remembering,’ which is taken 
by all Mussalmans who know the Koran by heart ; and of hajee ‘pilgrim ’ which is allowed to he taken only by those 
who have visited in person the sacred places of Arabia. The Arabic name fakeer and Persian name dervish is given 
even to all mendicant religious Hindoos. A head deryish is a Peer. The title qf t>eg op bey ‘ prince,’ is giyon to all 
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joint nature of their property. This institution is Dravidian, and is to no great 
extent favoured by the Sanscrit law. In the united family all even to the remotest 
member live in subordination to the elected head, and take part in common cere- 
monial observances. The limits of the family are defined on recognized principles. 
The head of the family is for the most part the oldest male, but where he is unfit 
another will be elected. In Canara a woman may be the head of the family. The 
ordinary condition of property with the Dravidians is that it is jointly held, and 
individual property will be only the exception; though the prevalence of this 
principle is in modern times becoming somewhat abated. Consequently when on a 
demise a man inherits, he will inherit no more than a share for his life of family 
rights. Yet again with the object of restraining the diffusion of property, adoption 
is practised. And not only as with the Brahmins an adoption of sons to perform 
religious ceremonies ; but also of daughters, for these may equally assist in the 
continuance of the family. Connected with this are other family customs, such as 
the four following. Among the Teloogoos by the practice called Illatam the son- 
in-law is adopted and is the legal successor to property. Among the Bunts of 
Tooloova the sister’s son should properly marry the brother’s daughter. Among 
the Yerkalas of the East Coast the brother may claim for his own sons the sister’s 
daughters. In many castes the father will marry the widow of the son. Another 
custom is that of the Vellaular of the old Chera country, and the Bed dies of the 
Teloogoo country, where a girl is married in name to a son and actually to the 
father ; though the significance of this with regard to property is not so clear. The 
fourth point is polyandry and those attendant legal customs which relate to inherit- 
ance. The inhabitants of this country have shared such a custom with those of 
many other countries of antiquity, of which ancient Sparta and ancient Britain may 
be taken for examples. The custom ever follows upon habits which are at once 
nomad and warlike, and which thus bring with them a disturbance of the balance 
between the numbers of the sexes. After that, many nations retain the custom, 
the . necessity for it having passed away. In Southern India polyandry is the 
ancient traditional married state of the middle-class Dravidians, though not of the 
Pariahs. In modern Thibet and Oeylon the joint husbands are brothers, and not 
otherwise ; and this is also the original institution in Southern India. The 
polyandry of brothers prevails openly amongst the Todahs of the Mgherries, the 
Kullar of Madura, and many other Tamulian tribes. Polyandry of one kind or 
another prevails among all the artizan classes of the Dravidians. The polyandry 
of the Devadausies or dancing-girls attached to an idol is not held infamous, and 
they have justly been compared with the eralpac of Athens. On the West Coast 


Moghuls, as also aro the Turkish titles of aga and the Persian khauja. The -word haukim not to be oonfounded with 
hakeem doctor is used to designate a Mussulman ruler. The titlos eyed, ‘ lord/ ameer ‘ commandant/ and ‘ excellent ' 
are given to' the descendants of Mahomet. Saadat, the plural of syed, is specially given to the descendants of 
Mahomot s grandson Hoossam. Ameer or meer is given not only to princes and persona of high rank hut to chiefs of 
different ranks ; from this title is dorived that of moerzauda son of an ameer, which by contraction becomes mirzah a 

Ta 'fuT m fcll lk?° U wL t0 al J ^ hu i S Wlthout exception. Slieikh ‘ old man ’ is applied in India to the descendants 
of Arabs. The title sheikh and that of meer is often accompanied by the word miyaun, an expression of politeness 
resembling the title of father given to monks. Moonsif ‘arbitrator’ is applied to a subordinate judge. (6) Descriptive 
names .- -Takhalloos i aro, as has been said, the names which Mussulman poets give themselves, especially in modern 
times. The word takhalloos signifies making oneself distinguished. The reason for the adoption of this name besides 
the other names surnames sobriquets, and honorific titles which poets may have is that the custom is prevalent 
amongst them of inserting their names m the last verse of short poems, or at the end of a canto in longer ones. As 
the alanoB and surnames have often an unpoetical consonance and cannot enter into the measure of a verse -poets have 
m snob a case been compelled to modify their name, or, what is more ordinary, to adopt a new one. .When a poet 
Thwjh 8 Y ,^ w0 or ddforent languages, he takes a different takhalloos according to the lan guage in which he writes 

(7) Tr.W „ divided into*™ tribes: Syed, Sleikh, Moghul, and PaW The 0 Md™» oi 

Mahomodans invariably belong to their father s tribes, and take either avowedly or impliedly a first name from the 
name of tho tribe. Thus if the child is the son of a Syed, the first word attached to his name is Syed or Meer, e.g., 
jt y - ° r Me<3r If . hG , I s son ° f a Sheikh, then at the beginning or end of his name is added one of 

tho following surnames; Khoaja, Uhoolaum Mahomed, Deen, Bux, Ally, Sheikh, Abd, or Allah; this, however, is not 
an invariable rale. If he as the son of a Moghul, his name begins or ends with Mirzah, Beg, or Aga. If he is the son 
of a Pataun, the word Khan invariably occurs at the end of his natoe. Sheikhs and Syeds also have this word Khan 
attached to their names, but only honoris causa. The following are exceptions to tbe above rules. Should the father 
bo a Sheikh and the mother a Syed, the word Shareef is usually added to the beginning or end of the obild’s name. 
When the father is a Moghul and the mother a Syed, the child has the title Khoaja-zaday. The following are the 
tnbal names given to women, at the beginning or end of their other names : -among the Syed women Begum, Beeby or 
Bee, Nissa, and Sahiba ; among the Sheikhs, Ma, Bee or Beeby, exoept in the case of children of noblemen, to whose 
names Begum is added as a maA of <hgn%. This is also the case with Moghuls and Patauns; among the Moghuls, 
Khanam ; among the Patauns, Khatoon, Khatoo, or Bano. (8) The order in ivhich the above are put together . — These 
different names when compounded come m the following order. The honorific surname lacab or khitah, e.g., Tai ood 
deen crown of religion ; a surname of paternity or coonyat, e.g., Aboo Taiyib the father of Taiyib ; the proper name 
or alam; one or more surnames distinctive of descent, e.g., Ibn Ahmed the son of Ahmed; a nickname ; a name of 
relationship ; lastly titles of functions or of dignities mansab. A few of the latter are placed before the names. The 
place of the tribal name is shown m the last paragraph. 
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there is both the polyandry of brothers and the less restricted usage. From this 
last form has proceeded the singular and distinct rule of inheritance called Maroo- 
makkatoyem ; whereby a man recognizes his sister’s children, but will take no 
account of his wife’s. This matter is more fully described in the last note attached 
to this article, and in several other places in the present publication. The 
Brahmins in their own caste have never adopted any portion of this usage ; but on 
the other hand their male members have availed themselves freely of such customs 
of the country in their relations with others, and this on the West Coast where 
Brahmins are numerous and polyandry is the confirmed rule of the Nayars has had 
an important effect on the population. A result of polyandry is to advance the 
influence of women. Hence have arisen the female rulers of Indian aboriginal 
nations, of which so much mention has been made in history. The fifth point is 
briefly stated, namely that there is no original practice among Dravidians which 
forbids a widow to marry again. Among the petty ruling kingdoms of the south- 
east suttee was not long since a practice ; but this was reserved for families of 
great persons [ 47 ]. 

67. The habit of the Dravidians is to marry in infancy. The girl at least is 
an infant. Where monogamy prevails, the girl is taken later to the house of 
her husband. The Dravidians are in the habit of burying their dead, but among 
the higher classes they also burn them. The distinctions under this head can be 
seen by consulting Yol. II, App. XXXIII [ 48 ]. 


[ 17 ] Nora on Family Lira among tub South: Indian Population at tiib bbg-inning op tub Eighteenth Century. — 
Introduction. — A •writer on South Indian law has brought forward the evidence of P&ro Bouohet, with regard to these 
questions. The following selection from his abstracts shows not only wbat were the customs in Pfere Bouchot’s time, 
at tho beginning of the eighteenth century, but also what are to a great extent the present customs in casos where the 
Dravidians havo been least touched by Brahminical influence. (2) Custom in place of law.— Phre Bouchet’s book 
begins by stating that tho Indians of tho south, ‘ont ni Code ni Digesto, ni aucun livro oh soient terites lea loix 
ausquolles ils doivent se conforinor pour terminer les differ ends qui naissent dans los families.’ But thoy had 
‘ maxims,’ handed down orally from fathor to son. (3) The undivided family. — In this writer’s timo * division’ rarely 
took placo. Whon it did, it was upon tho death of the father. When tho brothers continued to live togother in 
union, whatever one of them oarnod was thrown into the common stook, and enjoyed oqnally by all. On the other 
hand, upon a division taking place, any brother who was supposed to be wanting in intelligence was allowed a muoh 
larger share than the others, sinco thoy might bo expected to moke their fortunes by thoir porsonal exertions, whilst his 
case would ho otherwise. As regards the payment of debts, the father was obliged in all oases to pay any debts 
contracted by tho son, and children wore in like manner obliged to pay all the debts of their father. It was immaterial 
for what purposos tho money had been borrowed, whother for necessary expenses or otherwise. Connected with this 
rulo was one to tho effoct that in no case could a father disinherit his son, or a son his father. In default of male 
issuo, a man’s father was tho man’s natural heir, and nothing could deprive the fathor of this right. Where a 
family of brothers was managed by the eldest, ho was treated by tho rost with tho utmost respect, as if he were 
their father. And, like a fathor, this oldest brother was bound to pay the debts of the others, and to treat a 
spendthrift with the same indulgence as the more prudent brethren. All these provisions are in favour of keeping 
property togetlior. (4) Adoption. — When an orphan had no elder brother, uncle, or aunt, a family council mot and 
appointed a guardian for him, and prepared a deed showing the nature and extent of the child’s property. Adopted 
children ontorod into the partition of the goods equally with the children of the fathers and mothers who had adopted 
them. Tho coromony of adoption was vory simple. The adoptive father’s relatives having been convened, the child 
was mado to stand in a largo copper dish, and the adoptive father and mother spoke to the company present to tho 
following effoct. ‘ We inform you that, having no child, we wish to adopt this one. We chooso him for our ohild in 
this wiso, that our goods shall belong to him henceforth as if he woro actually born of us. He has now nothing to 
hope for from his own fathor. In token whereof we are now going to drink saffron water if you consent.’ Those 
prosont signiflod consent by moving their lioads, and thereupon the adoptive father and mother washed the child’s 
feet with saffron water from a vaso, and drank part of what romainod, and the ceremony was then complete. The 
act was recorded in a deed, to be signed by witnesses. If the adoptive fathor and mother subsequently had 
natural children, those were subordinate to the adopted, inasmuch as the laws made no difference between the adopted 
and the real child. Anothor kind of adoption oommonly practised was that known as the ‘ Oppaury,’ or resemblance. 
When a valued relative was lost, whether a child or a brother or a sister, the bereaved would often adopt in lieu of 
tho departed a person supposed strongly to resemble the departed in personal appearanoo. A Shoodra might adopt 
a Brahmin by oppaury, and in such case the adoptee would show all proper respect to the adopter, though he might 
not eat with him. Tho doath of the adopter by oppaury dissolved the tie, and the adopted did not inherit to him. 
(5) Position of women. — Uncles and aunts were regarded by the law as the fathers and mothers of their brothers’ 
and siBtors’ children respectively, and therefore were obliged to rear them, when left orphans, as their own. With 
regard to these matters it is to he obsorved that a Tamulian to this day always calls by the name ‘ tagappan,’ or father, 
his father, his father’s brother., his father’s father’s brothor’s son, and others j while by ‘ tye,’ mother, he means 
his mother, mother’s sister, father’s brother’s wife, mother’s mother’s sister’s daughter, and others. This is not 
owing to any poverty in the language itself, which always calls by separate names different species of a genus. The 
relation of suoh subjects to the position of women in the community has been explained in the text. 

[ 40 ] Sketch Account op Birth, Marriage and Death Ceremonies among the South Indian Middle Classes 

Birth Ceremonies. — When a rospectable Tamulian, not of the poorest class, is born, a Brahmin is summoned, who is 
sufficiently versed in astrological science, and with whose house the family has been connected from perhaps the time 
of their forefathers. The time of the birth is told to the minute, and the Brahmin then draws up the horoscope of the 
ohild, going into all the details of its history. This horoscope is carefully kept and is consulted on occasions of 
importance. The sex of the child is of importance amongst those who follow Hindoo law, because only the son can 
perform the funeral ceremonies of the father. Amongst such a man without a son must make an adoption, and this is 
a costly proceeding. When the child is a fow days old a name is given, which is generally one of the many names 
belonging to the gods of the Hindoo pantheon. Daughters also frequently hear the names of the goddesses of the 
pantheon. The ceremony of naming is a simple one, but it may not be neglected. If the father hesitates between 
several names, he writes down the different names, places a lamp before each and selects the one in front of which the 
lamp burns the longest. When the name has been chosen, the priest is summoned, the parents sit down on the ground, 
the motbor takes the ohild in her arms, and the priest gives to the father a vessel with raw rice, upon which is inscribed 
the child’s name and the star under which it was born. The name of the child is then three times pronounced, an 
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68. The superstitions or minor creed of the Tamulians form a considerable 
part of their daily interests. They believe in omens good and bad, and look for 
them as encouragements or warnings on a variety of occasions, such as in journey- 
ing from one place to another, or when a marriage is under consideration. It is 
regarded as a favourable omen, if when proceeding on business a crow fly from left 
to right, or the traveller meet two Brahmins, or a married woman, or a jackal. If 
these good omens occur, they believe that they will surely succeed in the object of 
their journey. It is a bad omen to meet a single Brahmin, or a widow; or if a 
crow fly from right to left, or if a cat cross the path. On seeing such an evil 
omen most Tamulians will postpone the journey, however emergent ; though they 
may return home for a short while and set out again. It is a good omen if, when 
a marriage engagement is to be ratified, the toll of a bell is heard or the neigh of a 
horse. A person sneezing, or the sudden extinguishing of a light, is a bad omen. 
Before astrology the Tamulian mind bends in entire submission. The chief differ- 
ence between the Indian and European system of astrology is the division of the 
lunar orbit by the former into twenty-seven mansions with a supplement, and the 
preponderance it gives to the moon’s place in those mansions at the time of birth. 
The European system takes the ascendant as one, and divides the heavens artifi- 
cially into twelve houses. In the great importance given to the sign in the ascend- 
ant, and on the general influences ascribed to the planets and the sign or signs 
governed by each planet, both systems agree. These features of astrology arise 
out of the astronomical principles described at page 609 of the present volume. 
The astrology of Southern India is Brahminical. Divination has been carried to a 
considerable 'extent ; and chiefly, as in Europe, by those professing astrology. A 
portion of the latter indeed relates to horary questions, or questions put on parti- 
cular occasions to be answered by the stars. There are however other devices. 
One resembles the Sortes Virgilianse, where passages are extracted from the Bama- 
yana, and squares are formed bearing figures. The inquirer chooses a square, or 
pricks one at hazard. By reference to the book, the answer is given from the 
Bamayana ; and is deemed oracular. There are besides modes of divination by 
omens and signs, derived from animals, birds, or reptiles. The notes of the lizard 


offering is made to the household deity, and. the ooromony is at an end. As many guests are invited as the means of the 
father permit. The name thus given remains until doath, but before his death the wife may never mention tho name of 
her husband. (2) Marriage ceremonies.— An account of thoso for different eastos a nd tribes will bo found in Vol. J], 
App. XXXIII, but the following remarks may be taken as applicable to tho generality of the middle classos. Whon the 
daughters oro from six to eight yoars old it is necessary to marry thorn. Tho boy may be older, but to bo in accordance 
with tire ouatoms of Southern India, the girl is seldom more than eight yoars. Tho bride should not bo taken from 
a family whioh neglects its religions duties, which is subject to disease, or which has no sons. Tho ceremonies at a 
betrothal are of difforont kinds. In an ordinary Shoodra family tho oouplo walk throo times round an altar on whioh 
burns a Are, and thon proBtrato thomsolves in honor of tho doity. After this, the girl tcmolios lire and water in order 
to signify her readiness to porform household service. Then she oats with her husband for tho Arab and only time in 
her life. After these coromonies, familiar conversation takes place amongst tho guests, and if there happen to be 
learned Brahmins present, they reoite ethical maxims. A betrothal, or marriage as it is called, costs much money. 
The consummation in no case takes place until the girl has attained the age of puberty (twelvo to thirteen), and though 
the marriage may ho celebrated when the girl is only six or eight yoars of ago, she always remains in her parents’ house 
until this ooours. Family life amongst tho superior classes is generally quiet and woll-ordored, and in the attachment 
and fidelity of tho wife to her lmsband there is frequently nothing to be desired. After tho bringing homo of the bride, 
which takes place as just mentioned only after tho brido is of mature ago, the wife remains with her husband in 
the house of her father-in-law. Even though thoro may bo sevoral sons married, they romain together until the death 
of the father, when the eldest son takos his place, and so in course of time separate families are formed. The daughters 
alone when they marry go to other houses. (3) Death ceremonies . — The case of superior families will bo here 
considered. With these a dying man is usually laid upon coosha grass, which is a kind of bean straw. This grass is 
held to destroy sin. The relatives pour into the mouth of the dying man drops of milk and call their own names 
aloud, so that he may romember them in another world. When death has actually occurred, it is tho duty of the eldest 
son to wash the deceased’B head and to anoint it with oil, being aided in this by his relations. The dead man is then 
wrapped in a new cloth, and is plaoed on a litter in a half-sitting position ; and ground rice and betel are placed in his 
month. After the death lament is over whioh is the duty of the women, the corpse is carried out. This must be only 
a few hours after death. The eldest son leads the way with fire in a vessel, and music follows behind. Only the 
male relations follow tho body, the females remaining with the widow. If it is a person of position who has died, 
cloths are laid down in the road over which the procession passes. Theso cloths are picked up and thon laid clown again 
in front. Arrived at the burning-placo, the corpse is placed on the already-prepared funeral pyre with tho foot 
towards the south, so that the dead man’s head points towards tho north. It is not known whether this is an Aryan 
or a Dravidian provision. The eldest son then walks throe times round the father’s corpse, with a toroh in his hand, 
and a pot of water on his shoulder. He thrusts the torch into the head-end of the pyre, and lets tho pot fall from his 
shoulder, so that it breaks and the water flows onto the ground. Ho then bathes in water near at hand and goes 
home without looking round, that tho father’s sin may not come upon his head. Corpso-burners omployod for the 
purpose perform the rest of the necessary acts. The succeeding ceremonies or carmauntaram are described in the 
appendix above mentioned. From thenoeforth the widow if there is one remains under the protection and the 
guidance of the eldest son, who not only with reference to her, but also in regard to the whole house, assumes the 
father’s place as the head of the family. The widow lives upon what her husband has left, or if she has children, by 
their labour. In the event of there being neither property nor children, the nearest relative, even though a distant 
one, provides for the widow. If all other resources fail, the widow will go to a stranger’s house and ma.ko herself 
useful in domestic duties. When the girl is married at the age of about eight years, she may be a widow at pine op 
ten years of age, 
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in particular are considered oracular by their number, the quarter whence heard, 
and the day of the week when heard. Native doctors of all creeds deal in charms 
and spells, and many Tamulians use them in private. Palmistry is a regular 
branch of knowledge ; but the practice is generally regarded in the Carnatic as 
belonging to the Coorava tribe, who are the fortune-tellers of the southf 49 ]. 

69. The scientific knowledge of the Dravidians would be an extensive theme. 
In anatomy they are deficient ; but in diagnosis, prognosis, and the remedial 
portion of the medical art they are expert. The uniform theory that all diseases 
may be traced to excess or irregularity m wind, bile or phlegm, gives a peculiarity 
to their medical system [ 50 ]. 


[ 40 ] Particulars of Magical Rites in Southern India.— The more formal operations of the magician, which 
arc not at all unknown in this country, are connected with fire-offerings. Previously the locality, selected whether by 
day or by night, is to be purified by exorcism. To bind the guardians of the eight points of the heavens is a necessary 
part of the ceremonies. Pire-pits are made to represent the sun, moon and planets ; and these must be placed 
properly with respect to the points in the heavens. Suitable offerings to each are provided, and what is consumable 
is burnt by fire. The favourable influences of the planets are thon supposed to be brought down to the fire-pil o, 
and to aid in the operations. Besides spells to the planets, there are others addressed to mystic and invisible beings! 
The spell so addfessed has two parts. Tho yantra or diagram which varies greatly in form with reference" to tlio 
being addressed, and the objoct intended to be accomplished. Destructive spells of tho Sheiva kind are market! by 
tho shoolam or trident of Shiva pointing outwards in various dirootions. Somo yantras are square, or square within a 
square. Some are circles, triangles, or irregular polygons ; and these inscribed or circumscribed with reference one 
to tho other. Some are in the form of animals. Some have human forms. And those last are usually particularly 
deadly in their purpose). The proper diagrams must be drawn with attendant ceremonies. To each power again that 
is invoked there is a peculiar letter, usually syllabic, known as the veeja. This is all potent as to that power. Other 
syllables are inserted in cortain places, of which the meaning is not known. Those different syllables are to be whispered, 
muttered, or otherwise sounded, a prescribed numbor of times. When the oporator is exhausted an act of meditation is* 
to follow. The mind rotracos the whole operation ; fixos attention on the diagram, which represents tho power invoked - 
considers all that is known of such power ; and adds the wish that the rite may Buoceed in producing the ishta siddliv 
or accomplished desire. With, this act the operation ends. In some spells, hairs, feathers, bonos, and difforont herbs 
or roots, culled at particular times, as midnight, the new moon, or an eclipso, are used. When magio is to bo formally 
directed against a person, an image is made representing him, or a stone is taken with tho same referonce. The 
operator then proceeds by digging a pit and burying tho image or the stone ; sitting over the spot when filled up 
muttering the syllabic spells a great number of times ; and returning often to the spot to ropeat the spells. In less 
formal sorcery, it is the practice to uso materials, which are administered to the other person in his food or drink 
or when betel is presented. The person who rooeives does not known what he is taking. Tho preparation of tlio 
materials is attended with spells, and so also the administration if it iB direot. Such practices as theBe are universal. 

[ b0 ] Sketch Account of the Manners and Customs of Certain Special Tribes— The Soiurah Kolaricm tribe 
— In tho Namalinga Shasanam, an ancient Hindoo work descriptive of the various tribes inhabiting the Indian 
peninsula, tho Sowrahs are classod undor tho general head of Shoodras. They are divided into the following tribos ■ 
Soodda, Sannapaniya, Mela, Lodoro, Jarah, and Lombolanjiya. There is no distinction of oaste among them bub 
they have gradually become divided into two bodies, the Caupoo Sowrahs and the Oondah Sowrahs, the formor 
inhabiting the moro opon country noar the plains, while the latter live in tho dense forests on tho hills to tho north of 
Parlakimody. The greater number are independent of all control, and as far as is known, have no chiefs among 
themsolves. They sometimos cultivato dry grains on tho slopos of the hills, often at an anglo of 45°, while here and 
there crops of paddy are raised on the small level patches between the hills. There are a few Sowrah villages of toler- 
able dimensions among the hills, and there is in one placo a large one consisting of more than 200 houses. But the 
Sowrahs generally live in huts situated singly on the hill-sides, or in small groups of four or five. They arenot parti- 
cular as to what they eat, hut like the Dravidian Khonds they have a peculiar objection to the use of milk in any 
form. Their dross oonsists of a pioco of coarse doth manufactured amongst themselves. This is fastened round the 
waist by tho women and reaches to the knees j tho men merely woar a lungooty, or piece of rag fastened to a string 
round the waist and passing hetweon tho legs. Their ornamonts oonsist of nose -rings, ear-rings, bangles, &c., made 
of brass or bell-metal, and strings of colourod glass beads round the neok. On festivals the men decorate their hair 
with peacock and other feathers. In tho cold weather small partios of from five to ten are in the habit of making 
incursions into the plains in order to rob travellers of their cloths, and murders occasionally ooour. Their religion is 
domonolatry. They have no gods. Their goddessos are three in number j Joolva, to whom they sacrifice goats 
Gangy, to whom they sacrifice a pig, and Jommo, to whom they sacrifice a fowl. At the time of worship they uso the 
tom-tom, and the worshipper danoes before the goddess. When a child is born, thoy assign to it the name of the day 
of the week on which it was born, or that of the presiding evil-spirit. They bum thoir dead, and on the following day 
bury the ashes in the same spot,, Though this race is considered far more wild and savage than the Dravidian 
Khonds, they havo had no share in the meriah or human sacrifices formerly performed by the latter. When two 
tribes fight, the women, who are held sacred from injury, mingle in the fight, and endeavour to protect the men of thoir 
own side. In fact, so much authority were the women once supposed to have, that it was the custom to summon tho 
women to ‘bhot’ (the mootings to which the hill people are summoned by the governor’s agent, while making 
his annual progresses through the hills), and inform them that they would be held responsible if they let their mon 
quarrel or misbehave. The weapon in most general use among the Sowrahs is the bow and arrow. The bow is 
of bamboo and the arrows of light reeds, with a barbed head of beaten iron. Some also carry rude iron knives and 
a, hatchet oalled ‘ taungy.’ Besides carrying on oultivation, some of them work in iron, others make mats of bamboo 
and others weave coarso cloths. A pleasing feature in their character is truthfulness. They are not accustomed to 
hard manual labour, and to a great extent prefer roving in the jungles. They are as a body ignorant and harmless 
hut at the same time they are often exoitod to acts of daring and crime of every description. They possess many 
good qualities, and only require proper guidance and instruction to become a civilized people. (2) The fisherman class 
on the East Coast . — The fishermen and hunters of Southern India are associated together indiscriminately in the same 
tribes, The fishermen of the Bast Coast are employed without difference in fishing, hunting and navigation. The Boyi 
tribe of Teloogoo fishermen are extensively employed as palanqneen-bearers and domestic servants ; where these have 
gone inland as in Kurnool and Bellary they become cultivators and labourers. These tribes eat flesh, marry several 
wives, and bury their dead. The northern fishing tribes are mostly Veishnavites. Along the south ooast they are 
nominally Sheiveites and really demon-worshippers. There are however a large number of Roman Catholics. J The 
Parava fishing caste on the Madura and Tinnevelly coasts are said to have been the earliest navigators of the Indian 
Ocean. A more particular account of the fishing and hunting tribes generally is given in Yol. II, App. XXXII 
The masulah boat or fish boat of these tribes is remarkably constructed, and of its antiquity there can be no doubt' 
The materials for its construction are obtained from neighbouring cocoanut and mango topes. Planks of mang o wood 
are saturated in oil and bent into shape over a large fire, and then seamed with cocoanut fibre or coir and straw. For 
buoyancy and elasticity this construction has been unsurpassed, and is an ingenious adaptation of local resources. 
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70. Introduction. — In any enumeration wtiicli may be made of the literature 
proper to this country, one capital defect must be obvious, that history finds in it 
no place. The legends of Indian mythology may be plausibly supposed to have a 
foundation in the story of some celebrated early kings or conquerors, but it is 
scarcely possible through the mist of fable even to conjecture anything respecting 
the real existence of these personages or the events connected with them. , The 
Grecian Iliad and Odyssey are in comparison with Hindoo legends plain and 
authentic chronicles. Indian chronology, like that of the Greeks, is divided into 
four ages, of which three are fabulous ; and the first consists of nearly 2,000,000 
years. The professed English historians, with the exception perhaps of one writer 
Colonel Meadows Taylor, have treated the subject of South Indian history for any 
other period than that connected with British rule with much indifference. The 
Mahomedan historians have confined themselves to their own period, and the 
records of Golcondah and Beejapore scarcely touch this Presidency. The Maha- 
vanso of Ceylon deals with India but incidentally: Antiquarian research is only 
now beginning to find means of supplementing the deficiency caused by the absence 
of materials constructed or collected by usual historic methods. Those results 
are specially to be regretted, as without doubt the population who have for many 
ages occupied this portion of the peninsula are a great people, influencing the 
world not much perhaps by moral and intellectual attributes, but to a great extent 
by superior physical qualities. A celebrated historian writing in 1 841 says that 
the history of the Deccan is less obscure than that of the rest of Ilindostan, but 
is also less interesting. Further knowledge does not confirm the latter remark. 

71 . The ti-iree Periods preceding the earliest known Dra vidian Dynasties. 

*, The history proper of the south of India may be held to begin with the Hindoo 

dynasties formed by a more or less intimate mixture of the Aryan and Dravidian 


Some yoars ago a series of experiments wore made with two English life-boats built on difforent principles, and tho 
result was that they wore found to bo failures as compared with tho masnlah boat. Tho superiority of the latter ovor 
those of European build is perceived when they are launched from tho boach. A carvel built boat is sevoroly strained 
in being forced over a sandy beach against a chopping surf, and oach surge as it breaks tolls with injurious effect upon 
the sides and timbers. The masulah boat having no kool and a smooth and somewhat rounded bottom, and having 
planks sown together, is so thoroughly pliant that every portion of tho boat yields to tho pressure without sustaining 
injury. These boats, formerly used for net fishing from the shore, have boon adopted by modem commorco as a moans 
of communication with shipping through tho heavy surf whioh characterizes the east coast. For doop soa-fishing is 
used the catamaran or ‘ cuttoo-maram.’ This means wood tied together, or raft. Throe or five logs about 20 foot 
long are tied together with cocoanut rope, and having both ends pointed are propelled with one or more pacldlos. Tho 
catamaran man wears nothing but the lungooty and a conical cap made of date loavos. His position while in a sitting 
posture is awkward with his legs folded under him, the ankles and heels forming the seat. He occasionally stands up 
and paddles. The usual occupation of the catamaran man is fishing, and he leaves the shore for tho purposo before 
dawn in the morning and returns late at night. The catamarans on these occasions are usually propelled to and from 
the fiflhing grounds by a large triangular sail made of country doth, dyed a brown odor. With a brisk breeze in 
their favor, they frequently proceed at the rate of five or six miles an hour. These men have no fear of the shark 
which infosts the coast until towards evening, when they avoid him. Though spending much of thoir time in the 
water, they are remarkably quiok in their movements when so engaged; to which may be attributed their immunity 
from danger. They are soarcely ever assailed by the shark. (3) The Tanda Poolaya Malayalam tribe .— Tho men of 
the Tanda Poolaya tribe (or Poolayar 'who wear tanda grass) wear the ordinary lower doth of the kind worn in this 
country ; but the distinctive name of the tribe comes from the women’s dress, which is very primitive. The loaves of a 
water-plant are out into lengths of a foot long and tied round the waist in such a manner that the strings unwovon hang 
in a heavy tail behind, and present the same appearance in front, reaching nearly to the knees. These' people are also 
called Coozhy or Pit Poolayar, from some legend. Their language is Malayalam. They worship tho sun and heavenly 
bodies, and there may be observed among them small temples about the size of a large rabbit hutch, in whioh is a 
plank for the spirits of deceased ancestors to come and rest upon. The spirits are also supposed to fish in the backwaters, 
and the phosphorescent appearance seen sometimes on the surface of the water, is taken as an indication of thoir pre- 
sence. The food of the Poolayar is fish, often cooked with arrack and with the liliaceous roots of cortain water-plants. 
When visited at noon they are often found intoxicated, especially the men. They live principally in the Malayalam 
country south of Cochin, between the baokwater and the sea ; but another division of them is found more south near 
AUeppey, who ’are called Ounna Poolayar. The latter wear rather better-made aprons. When a girl of the Tanda 
Poolayar puts on the apron, a sign of maturity for the first time, there is a ceremony called the Tanda marriage. (<l) 
The Teeycvr of the West Coast.— The local tradition is that these are immigrants from Ceylon, who came over at the 
request of some of the early settlers on the Western coast. In the far south on both east and west ooast they are 
palled Shaunaur, in Central Travancore as Ilavar or Eezhwar, from Quilon to Paravoor as Chokkanmar, in Malabar as 
Teeyar, and farther north as Billawar which is a corruption of Ilavar. Their labours are chiefly bestowed on tho 
cultivation of the cocoanut palm and the manufacture of its various products. Many own or rent small plots of land 
on which they cultivate a few trees and a small supply of kitchen vegetables, and some of them are in comfortable 
circumstances. They draw the fresh sap from the cocoanut palm, which is used as a drink, either fresh or ' fermented. 
Jt is also boiled into a coarse sugar, from whioh ■ they distil the native spirits called 1 arrack.’ Among this tribe the 
inheritance descends to nephews by the female line. A few divide their property, half to the nephews and half to the 
pons. The rule- is that all property whioh has been inherited shall faU to nephews ; but wealth whioh has been 
accumulated by the testator himself may be equally divided between nephews and sons. Some portion is usually left 
$o the widow as a kind of legacy. She may however have received some property from her husband during his life 
deed of gift, or ma j have secretly accumulated hey savings in anticipation of widowhood, As a yule their women 
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systems of government. But prior to that three stages of historical knowledge are 
recognizable ; first as to such aboriginal period as there may have been prior to the 
Dravidian, secondly as to the Dravidian period proper, and thirdly as to the 
period when the Aryans had begun to impose their religion and customs upon 
the Dravidians, but the time indicated by the early dynasties had not yet been 
reached. 

72. The most ancient facts regarding Southern India are remarkable. 
Geology and natural history alike make it certain that at a time within the bounds 
of human knowledge this country did not form part of Asia. A large southern 
continent of which this country once formed part has even been assumed as 
necessary to account for the different circumstances. The Sanscrit Pooranic 
writers, the Ceylon Booddhists, and the local traditions of the West Coast, all 
indicate in different manners a great disturbance of the point of the peninsula 
and Ceylon within recent times. The date given by English theologians to 
the Noachian deluge is 2348 B.C., and that given by the Ceylon Booddhists 
to the latest submergence in the region of Ceylon is 2387 B.C. The two 
dates cannot have been arrived at with mutual knowledge. Investigations in 
relation to i-ace show it to be by no means impossible that Southern India was 
once the passage-ground by which the ancient progenitors of northern and 
Mediterranean races proceeded to the parts of the globe which they now inhabit. 
Human remains and traces have been found on the East Coast of an age which is 
indeterminate but quite beyond the ordinary calculations of history. Mention will 
be found of these different topics in other parts of the present volumes. They 
are material here in so far as they are connected with the question whether there 
was or was not a population of Southern India earlier than the Dravidian. All 
enquiries connected with populations show the impossibility of assuming any 
anterior limit in such series. At the same time there is for practical purposes 
no evidence of any earlier population in the present instance. In this part of 
the world, as in others, antiquarian remains show the existence of peoples who 
used successively implements of unwrought stone, of wrought stone, and of metal 


wear no clothing whatever above the waist. The devil-worship of these people haB been described above in connection 
with tho Shaunaur. (6) The hill tribes of the South-western Ghauts .— These are called Caunicaurar (heritors), or 
Malaiyarasar (hill kings). Most of thorn aro migratory in their habits, cultivating for a year or two plots of ground 
cleared from tho forest, and afterwards removing in soaroh of other fertile lands. They also collect the honey and 
other spontaneous products of tho forests. They have their fixed villages in picturesque sites on the slopes of the 
mountains, or in almost inaooossiblo ravines. Some of their houses are good, substantial erection of wood and stono, 
but most are more temporary huts of mud or bamboo ingeniously interwoven with leavos and grass. Those people 
aro employed in Travanoore in digging tho elephant pits, and helping with bark ropes to conduct the animals into the 
taming cages. Tho men go almost naked, having only a few inches of cloth round the loins, and a small cloth on the 
head. They aro short in stature, hut strongly built. The women wear bracelets of iron or brass, numerous necklaces 
of coral or beads, and leaden rings in tho oar. They are unable to read or write, or to count above a dozen ; fibres of 
various climbing plants aro knotted in a particular way to express their wants. They rarely know their own age. 
Being addicted to tho worship of the hill demons, they aro supposed to have great influence with those evil spirits, and 
aro therefore dreaded by tho people of the low country. (6) The Nayars ' of the West Coast . — This is tho common 
appellation of tho ordinary Dravidian middle class of Malabar. The greater portion of the land is in their hands. They 
hold most of tho Government offices, and they form the wealthy farmers, merchants, and skillod artisans of the country. 
The reigning families of tho West Coast are members of this caste. Nayar means lord, chief, or master. Amongst 
the Nayars there are several sub-divisions, with -their distinguishing titles and characteristics, and their respective 
gradations of caste pre-eminence. The Nayar customs with respect to marriage are of a most singular character. In 
early youth tho girl goes through the ceremony of marriage by having the “ talee,” or marriage cord, tied round her 
neck, but this is not followed by cohabitation. When arrived at a .marriageable age lovers present themselves, and 
the favourod person offers to the woman a cloth and other presents, and either resides with her or visits her at intervals 
in hor brother’s house. This is oalled ‘giving a cloth and residing together,’ and is the only practical substitute for 
marriage amongst those people. The engagement is not binding upon either party longer than they choose, and is 
roadily dissolved, Tho woman is at liberty to dismiss the man, or the man to dismiss the woman, on easy terms. A 
settlement of accounts as to presents, expenses of marriage, ornaments, &c., and a deed of separation, drawn up and 
signed in the presonoe of four witnesses of the same caste, dissolves the connection. Many of these alliances however 
are continued throughout life. This custom is evidently the survival of polyandry ; a system first tolerated in the 
absence of a sufficient cheek on the women, and then constituted a national custom with the attendant consequences. 
From tho marriage customs arises the law of inheritance or maroomalckatoyem, mentioned, several times in these 
volumes. Tho children of a Nayar woman inherit the property or rights not of their father, but of their mother’s 
brother " They are their uncle’s nearest heirs, and he is their legal guardian. So it is also in the succession to the 
throne in reigning families. In conjunction however with the system of descent ‘ ab ntero ’ is that of the undivided 
family so that although the woman’s sou inherits, he only inherits his share in that undivided family, in other words 
•his right to maintenance. As a further result of these two customs combined it follows that with the last female a 
family ceases to have the power of continuance, and with the last male thereafter dies out 5 escheats to Government 
frociuentlv arise from this. The custom of polyandry itself is regularly practised by carpenters, stonemasons, and 
individuals of other occupations. This is usually done amongst brothers. Several brothers living together are unable 
to aunriort a wife for each, and take one amongst them, who resides with them all. The children are reckoned to 
belontr to each brother in succession, in the order of seniority. These peculiar usages of the Nayars give to their females 
considerable social influence and liberty of choice and action. Most of them know how to read and write. This class 
of neoule cherish a most tenacious attachment to their native locality and country, and are rarely known to engage 
in travel or to emigrate to other parts of India. They were once trained to the use of arms ; carried a sword and 
shield and were noted as warriors. They are exceedingly able in the management of business affairs. 
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fashioned in the most primitive manner. These tribes have also left cairns and 
stone circles indicating burial-places. It has been usual to set these down as earlier 
than Dravidian. But the hill Coorumbar of the Pulmanair plateau, who are only a 
detached portion of the oldest known Tamulian population, erect dolmens to this 
day. The sepulchral urns of Tinnevelly may be earlier than Dravidian, or they may 
be Dravidian. It has beeu alleged that the Kolarian races of the north-eastern 
part of the peninsula, whom various considerations show to be in a measure more 
primitive than the Dravidian races, preceded them in Southern India. This is 
not demonstrable. The two sets of races are more probably parallel and allied. 
It has been stated that the wild tribes of Southern India itself are physiologically 
of an earlier type than the Dravidian tribes. This position has been found not to 
be proved, the conclusions being of a negative nature. The evidence of the 
grammatical structure of language is to be relied on as a clearly distinctive mark 
of a population, but from this point of view it appears that there are more signs 
of the great lapse of time than of previous populations. The grammar of the 
south of India is exclusively Dravidian and bears no trace of ever having been 
anything else. The hill, forest, and pariah tribes use the Dravidian forms of 
grammar and inflection. However much of the stock of any previous aborigines 
may remain under the laws of descent or intermixture, by the most precise of the 
language tests they must be regarded as having been obliterated. The vocabulary 
alone of the rude dialects may yet be found to give traces of ancient pre-Dravi- 
dian languages. The worship of serpents, and that mysterious form of combined 
worship addressed to trees and serpents together, pertains probably rather to 
Mongolian races than to the Dravidian races proper. It has undoubtedly prevailed 
in Southern India, and if this has been so generally and not sporadically it is an 
argument for the existence of populations prior to the Dravidian. The worship of 
serpents, living and in effigy, still survives. The habits and customs of the people 
exhibit that most remarkable breach between one section of the population and 
another which is expressed by the terms Hindoo and out-caste. This may be a 
religious or caste distinction effected by Brahminical influence. It may indicate an 
essential difference of race. The social breach is so wide as to furnish the 
•strongest argument that exists for regarding certain tribes as earlier than the 
Dravidian in their origin. Polyandria, the most noticeable social peculiarity of 
Southern India, belongs as much to the Dravidians as to any other race. As regards 
native chronology it need only be said that the local traditions of the oldest portion 
of Chera Mandalam or South Travancore make the Dravidian dynasty of that 
country coeval with the origin of the world. The arguments have been stated for 
considering that there was a population earlier than, and distinct from, the Dravi- 
dians. It will be seen that history is almost silent on the subject. 

73 . The Dravidians, a very primeval race, take a by no means low place in 
the conjectural history of humanity. They have affinities with the Australian 
aborigines, which would probably connect their earliest origin with that people. 
But they have emerged from the lower type, and acquired characteristics putting 
them at no great distance in the physiological scale from the later developed Semitic 
and Caucasian races. As now known they are not straight-haired like the Malays 
and Mongolians, but more or less curly-haired like both of the last-named. The 
theory that they came to India from without, passing over the north-west bound- 
ary and through Scinde, does not rest on sufficient evidence.- This movement 
appears to have been the characteristic of much later races. If the Dravidians 
moved into India at all, it may more reasonably be conjectured that they came 
from the south or the east. As far as present evidence goes however they are 
indigenous to India, and perhaps specially indigenous to Southern India. The 
Dravidian terms indicating direction, which must be very primitive, are derived 
from the configuration of the southern peninsula. The east is ©50*0 
(kizhakk) or “ down,” and the west is (merg) or “ up ; >a that is to say 

the country sloping to the coast and the country rising to the Western Ghauts. 
The Dravidians may have been at first nomads in India. Numerous local traditions 
testify to minor migrations. The Greeks knew one small section of the race as 
ar&pcu vojiaSe? still in their own day. As to their language, no other is known to 
which it can be affiliated. The attempt even to group it with the imperfectly 
defined Turanian tongues is not satisfactory. It stands alone, without auy imme- 
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diate predecessor. In origin it mnst be long anterior to tbe Sanscrit, which has 
subsequently played so important a political part with regard to it. Its original 
strength is shown by the great persistence of its grammatical formations through 
all the vicissitudes of history. The early Dravidians probably had for religion a 
worship of the spirits of ancestors, coupled with that of hostile demoniac personages 
of other and various descriptions. When religious observances developed they 
appear to have taken the form of the sacrifice of living animals, and those peculiar 
rites of devil-priests which have been elsewhere described. But at all stages religion 
is composite. It is stated that Qair (ko) means the deity and G&nreQa) (kovil)or temple 
means the house of the deity. But that these meanings are primitive requires 
verifi cation. CW means originally ruler, and a ruler’s residence. No 

traces exist of any early worship paid to a supreme deity. The Dravidians had no 
priesthood. The Brahminical writers of later days described the Dravidians as 
mountaineers, foresters, monsters, and even goblins ; an account which must be 
taken with considerable qualifications. Havana when attacked by Hama was the 
ruler of a powerful and civilized state, which embraced not only the island of 
Ceylon, but the whole of the southern division of the peninsula ; and his subjects 
appear to have been in some respects as advanced in civilization as the colonists. 
The fishermen of the south, dependent on the moon’s phases for their operations, 
early developed a primitive lunar computation of time. The agriculturalists of the 
plains observed the seasons and the movements of the sun. The astronomy of the 
Dravidians thence arising was first lunar and then strictly solar-sidereal. The 
vocabulary and the institutions of the people show that they had a highly developed 
practical astronomy before they were touched by Brahminical influences, and their 
system still holds its ground in many respects. The Jovian cycle of five revolutions 
of Jupiter or sixty years, which regulates the chronology of the Tamulians, is no 
part of the Aryan system. The familiar period of twelve years for domestic events 
among the Tamuls has the same derivation, and is similarly independent. The 
religious festivals which are proper to the Tamulians can be called fixed, varying 
only with the fluctuations between diurnal and solar time, and differing from the 
Hindoo festivals which vary extensively under the lunar-sidereal system of the 
Indian Aryans. The Dravidians knew all the ordinary metals indigenous to the 
country. Spinning, weaving and dyeing were common arts. Medicine was 
systematically practised. They possessed considerable constructive, if not archi- 
tectural, power. The Amravatty stoopa and the rock-cut temples at Mauvellipore 
may have been produced in later ages under Brahminical or Booddhist influence, but 
they are a development of strictly indigenous art. The date of the Yattezhoot 
alphabet is not known, but it appears to be very primitive, and no fiireot connection 
has been found between it and those alphabets which are of northern origin. The 
literature of the Tamuls where not anterior to Aryan influences was at least developed 
in complete independence of them. Some of the most esteemed of the old writers 
were of the Pariah tribe. Much of the old literature also may have disappeared. 
Writing was effected by a style on palmyra leaves and a bundle of these leaves was 
called a book. The numerical system of the Dravidians was adequate and extended 
to a hundred if not to a thousand. In abstract ideas and philosophy alone they 
were deficient. In fine the Dravidians were a practical people, with considerable 
resources. In matters of government they were, unless in their very earliest stages, 
under a monarchical system, with defined areas of country for the exercise of rule, 

74. About 2,000 or 3,000 years B.C., perhaps at the beginning of what has been 
styled the Kaliyoog or 3101 B.O., the Sanscrit-speaking Aryans came into India 
from their original home at the sources of the Oxus in the neighbourhood of Bokhara ; 
where they had resided till the period when the Iranio branch of the tribe Went to 
the south* west, and the Indie branch went to the south-east, The Indie branch of 
the Aryans advanced down the basins of the Indus and the Granges to the estuary 
of both rivers ; and then proceeded by different routes into the lower and middle 
range of the Himalaya, up the valley of Assam, down the coast of the Bay of Bengal 
as far as Ohicacole in the Ganjam District, across the rivers Nerbudda and Maha T 
uuddy into Central India, and along the west coast as far south as Goa. Another 
portion of the same branch went by sea to Ceylon, and laid the foundation' of the 
Singhalese civilization. A third went by sea to Java, and did the same in that 
island ; a remnant of this section of the Aryan race existing to the present day in 
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the Island of Baly east of Java. Remains of the original Aryan race itself are 
said to survive in Cashmeer. The Yedic hymns record the progress of the 
Aryans in this advance into India. The earlier hymns disclose them still to the 
north of the Khyber Pass ; the later hymns show them arrived at the Ganges. 
Their first settlement in India was in a strip of country, not more than 60 miles long 
by 20 miles broad, situated in the country of the Seven Rivers, now part of the 
Punjaub. The poem of the Ramayana describes them as having extended eastwards 
as far as Ayodhyah or Oudh, and Menoo at a later date speaks of them as spreading 
through the Madhyadesha, that is to say the middle-land, or as far southwards as 
the Vindhyas. The date of the first settlement of the Aryans in Southern India was 
more obscure than that of the first arrival of Aryans in India. The date of the 
events recorded in the Ramayana may be about 2000 years B.O. The Teittireeya 
Oopanishad says that the unbounded south was given to Yajoorveda, meaning that 
the followers of that Yeda were the first to penetrate there, and showing that the 
southward movement began a considerable time before it was written. This 
Oopanishad itself must date several centuries before the Christian era. The colonh 
zation of Ceylon by Yijaya an Aryan from the north-east coast is a later event, but 
may not represent the first visit of the Aryans to that island. The date of the first 
permanent intercourse between the Aryans and the Dravidians was antecedent to the 
era of the Greek traders, for then the greater part of the country had been already 
brahminized, and many places were known at any rate to the Brahmins by Sanscrit 
names. As far as is actually known from direct evidence the first Aryans who 
settled permanently in the south were hermits, who by civilizing the people round 
about them gradually opened a pathway for more effectual invasions. The most 
prominent name among these ascetics is that of Agastya, who is celebrated for the 
influence he acquired at the court of Coolashekhara, according to tradition an early 
Pandyan king. He is called the Tamizh Moony, or Tamulian sage. The mountain 
from which the Porny or Sanscrit Tamrapurny takes its rise is still known as 
Agastya’ s hill. The Aryans in whatever numbers they may have come, abandoned 
their own language in Southern India in favor of the Dravidian languages, and at 
the outset at any rate modified to a great extent their own religion and customs. 
In Coorg there is no Brahmin influence even to the present day. The ascendency 
of the Brahmins was brought about gradually and by the arts of peace ; for if it 
had been effected by warlike means some traditions of the fact would have survived. 
There are however none such, and all existing traditions, and the names by which 
the Brahminical race is distinguished in Tamul, viz., *gy tuiuir (ayyar) or fathers and 
unr/ruumr (paurpaur) or overseers, point to power gained by means of administrative 
ability, rather than by violence. The history of the Aryan colonization of the south 
is little more than a history of religion, and manners and customs. These have 
already been illustrated [*]. 


P] Sketch Account os Sanscrit Legendary Notices relating to Southern India.— Introduction. In this 

extonsive subject only the most salient points can be noticed. The first note in the present volume has 'shown the 
facts relating to geography whioh are to be obtained from the same source. (21 Early Aryan history in the north — 
The original homo of the Indo- Aryans was in Central Asia, north of the Himalayas. Moving southwards at a period' of 
remote antiquity they crossed these mountains, and finally established themselves in India. Their earliest seat seems 
to have been in the Eastern Punjaub, and here was situated the “ Brahmahvarta ” or “Holy Land” of Menoo and 
the Pooranas, lying between the Drishadwatee and tho Saraswatee, the modern Caggar and Sarsooty. This tract is 
of smaU extent, so the first Aryan colony cannot have boon a large one ; it also seems probable that theso first 
immigrants were members of a religions rather than a political body. From this settlement the Aryans gradually 
extended eastwards, and by Menoo’s time (900 B.C.), they had reached Ayodhyah, the modern Onrlh. Two ruling 
clans subsequently came into prominent notice, called respectively the Solar and the Lunar. The Solar race had its 
principal habitation at Ayodhyah or Oudh, and from thence gradually extended east, west, and south. The Lunar race 
was stiU more enterprising, and sent out colonies, in the east to Cansy (Benares) and Magadhah (Behar) ; south to the 
Vindhyas and Vidarbha (Berar) ; west along the Nerbndda to Dwaroa in Goozerat ; and north-west to Hastinanoora 
(near the modern Delhi) and Muttra. Almost the whole of Northern India thus came under tho influence of the 
Aryans. Until the time. of Pataunjaly (about 200 B.O.) the Aryans were, according to the law-books, not permitted 
to travel beyond.the limits of Aryavarta; whioh was bounded on the south by the Vindhyas, and thus excluded the 
Deccan and peninsula. But these restrictions were probably nominal, and they were afterwards withdrawn Thore 
can be no doubt that the Aryans had penetrated in small numbers into Southern India long before this 
(3) The Mahabharat. The chief scene of the Mahabharat is laid at Hastinapoora on the banks of the Ganges P a bout 
sixty miles to the north-east of the modern Delhi, and about three hundred miles east from the Indus. This city was 
a sort of Aryan outpost sent out from the original settlement in the Punjaub. The extent of the kingdom is doubtful 
but was probably not very large. Notices of Southern India and the Deccan in the poem are vague. In a list of 
ont-caste tribes are mentioned the Dravidas, a name which probably stands for the whole of peninsular India. In tho 
Harivamsha, a section of the Mahabharat., mention is made of the Oholas and Keralas ; but this portion of the r,oem 
is not so ancient as the remainder. Vidarbha or Berar is mentioned more than onoe in the Mahabharat ■ thus 
Eoocmm king of that country is represented as offering his services first to the Pandavas, and then to the Cowravas 

% vYYST Y h gr< Y bh l e Y SO t d Y f ¥ala and Dama 7 a ^y> the heroine is the daughter of the kin- 

of Vidarbha. Another episode related in the Mahabharat is that of Vishaya and Chandrahausa son of a Kerala k ng 
and ruler of Coontala; which is situated “ in the furthest extremity of the Deccan, in the country where camphor 2 
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75. The earliest known Dra vidian Dynasties. — The occupants of the south 
of India were at the earliest period for which any records archselogical or otherwise 
can be found, Dravidians ruled over by kings taken from the same stock as them- 
selves. They were however to an extent which cannot be determined under the 
influence of Aryan settlers. It is almost certain that the only representatives 
of the Aryans were Brahmins. These were probably located in the larger towns 
alone and came little into contact with the agricultural population. The Sanscrit 
names given to places existed probably in the Sanscrit writings only of the settlers. 
And the same may be said without hesitation for the Sanscrit names given to the 
Dravidian rulers, and derived for the most part from the Solar, Lunar, and 
Agnicoola families of the north. The Brahmins were employed for their talents by 
tho ruling families of the south. The tribes and dynasties of the Dravidians were 
extremely numerous. The Tamul country in the extreme south, to which the name 
of Dravida is alone strictly applicable, is traditionally divided between the three 
principal kingdoms or mandalams of Pandya, Chola, and Ohera. The west coast 
developed an independence. On the north-east, the kings of Calinga at one time 


collected,” that is to say some part of Southern India. This however is a late insertion. The only conclusion that 
can bo drawn from the Mahabliarat is that the Aryans had not yet advanced far into India, and up to tho time of its 
composition had not gained any knowledge at all of Southern India. (4) The Ramayana . — The Ram ay ana describes 
tho adventures of Rama, son of tho king of Ayodhyah. The scone of many of these is laid in the Deccan and Southern 
India, and tho whole poom shows a greater knowledge of this part of the country than was possessed at the time of the 
Bluvrata war. Tho chief interest of the poem centres in the abduction of Rama’s wife Soeta by Ravana, the Racshasa 
king of Lunka or Ceylon, and her subsequent rescue by Rama who defeats and kills Ravana. At the time when Ravana 
carried off Soota, Rama was at Panchavatoe or Nassiok at the source of the Godavery. On hearing the news he applied 
for help to Soogroova king of Kishkindyah, situated on tho Toongabudra near the modern Humpy or Vijianugger, whom 
ho had formerly assisted in rocovoriug his throne. Kishkindyah meanB the Eastern Ghauts. Soogreeva is represented 
as a monkey, and evidently ruled over one of the aboriginal tribes of the country. Rama then proceeded towards 
Ceylon accompanied by the monkey army, and on reaching the sea built a bridge by which to cross. This refers to 
the natural ctvusoway called Adam’s Bridge, which joins India to Ceylon but for shallow waters. Rama Bet up a lingam 
at Rameswaram, and crossed tho bridge. Aftor a brief warfare Ravana was defeated and killed, and Rama and Seota 
returned to Ayodhyah. A point worthy of notice in the Ramayana is the montion of hermitages inhabited by Brahmi- 
nioal sages and soattored about the Deccan and Southern India ; from which it will be seen that the Aryans extended 
their iniluonoo in this mannor, by small and gradual encroachments and not by force of arms. (5) The Raghoo- 
vamuha of OaLidune . — This is an opio poem, quite as old as the Christian era, describing incidents in tho history of 
rulers of tho solar line. In tho 4th book a notice is given of a conquering tour made by Raglioo, great-grandfather of 
Rama. According to the story he passed from Oudh down the eastern coast to the country of the Pandyas, and then 
returned north by Kerala and tho wost coast ; but he took possession of no part of the peninsular; country. (6) Rishies. 
. . Agastya is ono of tho most famous of the early Risliies. He hindored the growth of the Vindhya mountains, which 
wore endeavouring to opposo tho sun, and conquored the southern region by the force of his austerities. Agastya was 
tho forerunner of an Aryan migration into the peninsula. Rama in his wandorings, as above mentionod, visited 
Agastya’s hermitage in the Dandaca forest near Panohavatee Agastya waB pre-eminently the ^uSipopeafl or ‘ Tamul 
sago ’ and ho obtained much influence at the court of Goolashokhara, according to tradition the first Pandyan king, for 
whose instruction ho composed numorous olomentary treatises. He is mythologically represented as identical with 
tho star Canopus, and is worshipped noar Cape Comorin undor the title of Agasteeshwara. A tradition is current that 
ho is still alivo and resides on tho mountain called ‘ Agastya’s hill ’(in Tamul Qurr^hum) near Cape Comorin, in 
which rises tho Tamhrapurny tho sacrod river of Tinnevelly. Gowtama or Booddha has been adopted as a Rishy by 
the Brahmins lie performed penance on tho island of Seringapatam in the Oauvery, but nothing definite is known 
about him 0 an va holds tho same placo among Teloogoos as Agastya among Tamuls. He lived at tho court of 
hrarova tho king in whoso roign Sanscrit was first introduced into the Toloogoo country. Canva wai 


Andhraroya, tho king 
writer on Toloogoo grammar, 


roign Sanscrit was nrst mrroauceu into me xoiougou country, ounvn was the earliest 
writer on TOioogoo gramme, but his work is lost. The Rishy Dattatreya is regarded as an incarnation of Vishnoo. 
Ho was tho patron of Caurtavoerya, king of the Heihayas, who was subsequently killed by Parshoorama for insulting 
the father of tho lattor, tho sago Jamadagny. The Bababooden range in Mysore is sacred to Dattatreya. (7) The 
Racshasas and Vauna.ras .-~ Tho Racshasas are continually mentioned in the Mahabharat and Ramayana as the enemies 
of the Aryans. They are represented as repulsive in appearanoe. They wore the native races of India who 
onnosod the advance of tho Aryans. The ideas about thorn however are not unattended with confusion. Thus Ravana, 
ike Mmr of tho Racshasa kingdom of Ceylon, is said to have been descended from a Brahmin sage. This joined to 
At, a). nnnosifcion of the Racshasas to the Brahmins was always of a sectarian charaoter, has caused some 
authorities to identify the Racshasas with the Booddhists of Ceylon. The Booddhists however were much later, and 
ibis is merely a theory ox post facto. Rama is represented as the great champion of the Brahmins against the 
Pnluncmw Tn his war with Ravana he is aided by the Vaunaras or monkeys, who have their capital at Kishkindyah, 
fs above mentioned. Thoso monkeys wore the aboriginal tribes of the Deccan, who assisted the Aryan invaders. The 
“ monkovs mav have been given to them from their personal appearance. In one passage however their kingdom 
Si ’ Xt S the “Vaunara dhwaja” or monkeybanner, so that the symbol may have developed the history. 

(8) Parshoorama. — Parshoorama was tho son of the sage Jamadagny, and was called Parshoorama or ‘‘Rama with the 
Ivo ” m distinguish him from tho hero of the Ramayana. He was the enemy of the Oshatriyas, and cleared the earth 
ef ?hern twenty -one times. The origin of his hostility to the Oshatriyas is thus related. Caurtaveerya, a Cshatriya, and 
kin tr of the Hoihayas, visited the hermitage of Jamadagny in his absence, and was hospitably entertained by his wife, 
h S n! Ms denarturo carried off a sacrificial calf belonging to his host. For this offence Parshoorama pursued and killed 

the 80M of the tatter killed Jamadagny, which canted Parshoorama to proclaim yon. 
Oauitaveer^a, a Cshatriya race. The tradition indicates the struggle for the supremacy between the Brahmms 

goanco againBt havincf destroyed the Oshatriyas. Parshoorama retired to the Mahendra mountains. Tradition 

and the Oshatriyas. X, to Parshoorama. According to one account he received it as a gift 

ascribes the origi di to another he drove hack the ocean, and cut fissures in the ghauts with blows of his axe. 

leyends.-The Rev. T. Foulkes in a review of the various legends sums 

(9) Stale of South ... them to tho following effect. They show, he says, that there has been a prevailing 

up .tho ^information through the most ancient writings, that the Deccan was tkt 

belief from very as far back, and therefore some time before, the time of Raghoo, 

seat of woH-ordorc g the Ramayana that the monarchy was hereditary and absolute ; that 

^ intermarriages in the ruling houses; and that the rulers’ daughters obtained 
thei husbands! in some instances at least, by their own choice from among several rival candidates j-that the 
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ruled over the entire line of seaboard from the Kistna to the Ganges. The eastern 
coast was occupied by a Pallava kingdom, which was perhaps almost as ancient as 
the southern kingdoms. But to these principal kingdoms might be added a great 
number of smaller kingdoms, according to the direction taken by topographical 
inquiry. The inhabitants of the three mandalams spoke the ancient Tamul language ; 
and employed a written character known now by the name of Vattezhoot, the 
origin of which is wrapped in mystery, but which did not proceed from Northern 
India. The most celebrated ancient Tamul literary works, as the Tolgauppiam 
and the Cooral, were written in Vattezhoot character. The West Coast nations 
spoke Malayalam, the North-East Coast nations spoke Teloogoo, and the inhabi- 
tants of the South Deccan spoke Canarese. These are forms of the Dravidian 
language later than Tamul[ 2 ]. 

76. The Pandyan kingdom as called by the Sanscrit writers, or the Paundy 
kingdom as called by the natives of the country, was the most prominent dynasty 
in the extreme south when the Aryans first made acquaintance with it. The Aryan 


Deccan of those days contained the kingdoms of Orissa, Calinga, Chola, and Pandya on its eastern side and to 
the west of those the kingdoms of Vidarbha, Rishica, Matsya, Ganshica, Andhra, Poondra, Mahishaoa ICorala and 
some others that the kingdom of Oalinga was divided into provinces of sufficient extent to admit of a treasonable 
combination being formed by some of them against thoir ruler ; and that tho latter had sufficient means to raise 
an army large enough to quell tho rebellion that these kingdoms contained cities, towns, villagos, towers and 
citadels j— that somo of tho cities bad wido stroots, and some wore fortified with walls and gateways that the 
capital cities had palaces of considerable size, with an upper storey approaohed by an external flight of’ steps with 
dining-halls sufficiently large to entertain five hundred guests at a banquet, with wido state-rooms supported bv 
pillars of gold and entered through doorways ornamented with jewels, bosides privato apartments — that both the 
rulers’ palaces and tho citizens’ houses had windows opening upon the public streets j— that there were eminent fami 
lies in those kingdoms ; and that somo of tho members of these held offico at court which they could resign at pleasure " 
—that among tho court officors was a Brahmin priest, whom the king could dismiss and reappoint at his pleasure’ 
who performed tlio royal marriages, and who was ontitlod to give oounsel to the king ; and that Brahmins were 
employed as tho king’s stato omissanes 5— that the palaces contained large numbers of dancing-girls holding an offioial 
position, and an oxtonsivo establishment of servants ; and that thoy wore guarded by wonders and watch-dogs ,--i hat 
the rulors had large armies at thoir disposal using various kinds of weapons ; and that the ruler of Oalinga in parti 
cular had a considerable foroo of war-elepbants, and that the cities were protected by garrisons of soldiers -—that 
the people cultivated fields and gardens, betol-vinas, oocoanut topoB, plantain gardons, vineyards, and spice groves • 
and thoy suffered from famines and droughts caused by the failure of rains that some of the poople were ocouniod 
with merchandize and commerce} that salt and condiments, and other articles, were sold in the village shops • and 
that they used money in thoir transactions 3— that thoir oooked food was served in vessels, and eaten off plantain 
leaves • and that thev used condiments in their ennkerv. n.rrl iliri.nl- m'rm n«i+.v, a. — \ 


, , , . , . . , , elephants for both domestic and martial 

uses 3— that thoy employed their leisure m attondmg religious preachings and theatrical performances in large num- 
bers, in which their rulors sometimos joined them ; and that tho ornamental grounds of the palace wore available to 
thorn for their recreations that they wero accustomed to invito each other to repasts, ancl had street-processions at 
thoir weddings ; and that on great occasions thoy decorated the puhlio streets, strewing the roads with branches of 
trees, and suspending banners above both for ornaihont and for protection from 1 he sun; that they decorated thoir 
persons with garlands, pendent earrings, and jewels of gold j and their kings’ ornaments contained a profusion of 
poarls and diamonds, and their festive dress included silk garments that in thoir marriages a religious service was 

performed by the family priest, which was followed by a domestic ceremony conductod by tho assomblod guests 

that, the intellectual progress of thoso days was marked by penalties inflicted on persons who attempted to corrupt 
the morals of the neonla : bv the courtesies of norsonti.l in-hevnnnvoo o-nA a. -1 -rl t , 1 



composition, and the exhibition, and the appreciation of dramatical works ; by public displays of religious oratorv 
and an oxtonsive popular interest in listening to them 3— that the religion of those days included, or consisted in 
the worship of the devas, with Indra at their head, to whom a control over human affairs was attributed • in cere- 
monial sacrifices offered to Agny ; in a regard for omens j in a bolief in the present favour of tho gods shown towards 
such, virtues as filial piety, and their present vengeance upon notorious sins ; and in a belief in future divine retribu 
tion for sin, in punitive transmigrations of souls, and in a purgatorial hell j— and, finally, that there were Brahmins 
in the Deccan j somo of whom, dwelling in the midst of tbe world, were employed in state affairs as well as in 
religious offices 3 while others devoted themselves to an ascetic life, part dwelling in solitary hermitages in the forests 
which skirted the limits of civilized life, and part forming themselves into extensive monastic communities which were 
connected with similar religious bodies in North India, and from which they proceeded on preaching itinerating 
throughout the country, receiving alms from the people. B H 


[ 2 ] Sketch Account of the Ancient Hindoo Dynasties of Northern India.— Introduction.— Seven princinal states 
of Northern India may bo mentioned/ namely Hastinapoora, Muttra, Paunchaula, Benares, Magadhah Bengal and 

Oosala 3 and ten lesser ones, Malwah, Goozerat-, Oanouj, Delhi, Ajmeer, Mewaur, Jessulmeev, Jeypore, Scinde and Oast, 
meer. ( 2 ) Saslmapoora .— This kingdom was situated to the north of the modem Delhi, and the capital citv was 
about 60 miles distant from that place. The chief scene of the Mahabharat is laid in Hastinapoora. (8) Muttra - This 
was an ancient religious city, which at the time of Mahmood of Ghuznee, who conquered the state in 1017 A D wan 
filled with temples and shrines. It was the birth-place of Krishna. (4) Paunchaula.— Thin is only known bv its name 
<5) Benares. Gausy or Benares was a kingdom of greater power than either of those previously mentioned The kbJs 
bore the title of Pahlah. The city is said to have been founded by Oausy, a king of the Aryan lunar race It was 
subdued by the king of Oanouj about the end of the eleventh century. (6) Magadhah.— This is the modern Behor Tts 
capital was Pautalipootxa or Patna, whioh was founded by Ajauta Shatroo, who was Contemporaneous with Booddha 
The Booddhist kings of this state had extensive authority. They belonged it is stated for many years to the Arvan 
Cshatriya oaste, till a native of the country named Ohundragoopta (or with the Greeks Sandraoottus) murdered the 
king, and assumed the sovereignty. He was reigning when Seleuous, the general of Alexander, Invaded India Cl™ 
dragoopta opposed Seleuous 3 apparently with success, for the treaty that was made was much in favor of the Hindoo 
^rrian also mentions King Asoca, tho third in descent from Ohundragoopta, calling his subjects the Prasii (which wOl 
mean the Sanscrit Prauohyas). Asoca was reigning about 260 B.C. He was a particular champion of Booddhism and 
tbe’ author of the well-known edicts out in rocks proclaiming the doctrines of that faith. The family of the Mowrya 
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visitors connected tlie name with the dynasty of the Pandoos of Hastinapoora near 
Delhi in error. Both it and the Porny river called by the Aryans Tambrapnrny 
are probably derived from Tamnl words meaning toddy or the juice of the palm. 
In a later edition of the Mahabharat, it is stated that Arjoona, one of the five 
Pandava brothers, married a daughter of the Pandya king in the course of his 
wanderings ; but this should be ascribed to poetic license. When the Dravidas 
are mentioned as distinct from the Cholas, as they sometimes are in the Mahabharat 
and the Pooranas, it may be assumed that the Pandyas are indicated. The 
earliest direct notice of the Paundy kingdom comes from the Ceylonese Mahavanso, 
from which it appears that Vijaya, the Aryan, after first marrying a yacshee or 
demoness, that is to say a Singhalese of the country, obtained in marriage the 
daughter of the Paundy ruler .of the opposite coast [ 3 ]. The date given by the Maha- 
vanso for Vijaya’ s arrival in Ceylon is 548 B. 0. Northern Ceylon was then probably 
tributary to the Paundy king. Vijaya himself gave as yearly tribute two lakhs worth 
of chunks and pearls. The kingdom is mentioned by the name * Pauda ’ in Asoca’s 


Icings reigned over Magadhah for ten generations, and -were succeeded in turn by the Sangas, the Oanwas, and the 
Andhras. After this the history becomes too confused to be detailed. The Andhras will be mentioned in a later note. 
,(7) Bengal. — The Mahabharat mentions a king of this country as allied to Magadhah. Some rock-inscriptions go so far 
ns to state that snprome authority over the whole of India was enjoyed by its monarchs. The dynasty which had moBt 
in fluence in the Bengal kingdom was, like that of Benares, termed Pahlah. This kingdom included Mitilah, the modern 
Tirhoot. Much information, though of questionable accuracy, concerning the kings of Bengal, is to he obtained from 
tho work known as the ‘ Ayeen Aebaroe,” wherein the names of live dynasties are given, with the title of Pahlah. The 
kingdom of Bengal was destroyed by the Mahomedans about A.D. 1203. (8) Gosala. — This kingdom included Oudh, 

and had for its capital Ayodkyah itself. The chief scene of the Ramayana is laid in this city. Other important 
towns wero Cooshapoora (on the Qoomty near Sultanporo), Iraswatoe, Gandha, and Capilavast the birth-place of 
Booddha. (9) The minor states.— It is from the name of one of the kings of the small and unimportant stato of 
Malwah that historians are enabled to fix accurately the first reliable date in Indian history. This was the celebrated 
Vicrainaditya, who reigned at Oojjein in the year 58 B.C. The Hindoo calendar hears the date of the era of Viorama- 
dityato this day. Another celebrated name is found in this kingdom, that of the Rajah Bhojah, whose memory is 
cherished as one of the greatest horoos of early Indian history, and who died in 1070 A.D. The monarchy was extin- 
guished by the Mahomedans in 1231 A.D. Goozerat was established, according to legend, by Krishna ; but the earliest 
known fact is Lliat in tho second century of tho present era there was a race of kings established at Ballabhy, termi- 
nating in 579 A.D. with Nourshirwan. The kings were Rajpoots, who conquorod Mewaur from the monarchs of 
Malwah. In 746 A.D. the Chowra dynasty of Goozerat succeeded in establishing their kingdom at Pattan, and 
became the greatest power of their time in India. The last Chowra king died in 931 A.D., and was succeeded by 
the renowned Salonca, who conquered the whole of Malwah. His descendants, bearing the same name, reigned in 
succession till the destruction of the kingdom by tho Mahomedans in 1297 A.D. One of the principal towns was 
Somnaut. Canouj was one of the wealthiest states in Hindostan. Its riches, when Mahmoodof Ghuznee seized 
the city in 1017 A.D., are mentioned as of fabulous amount. On account of the great beauty of its temples and palaces 
Mahmood refrained from inflicting any injury ; but his followers sacked the city, and destroyed tho monarchy in 1193 
A.D. The reigning sovereign Bivajee then lied to Jodlipore in Marwar, where ho established a Rajpoot state, now one 
of tho wealthiest in India. Delhi was in early times very unimportant. It fell to Visal king of Ajmeer in 1050 A.D. 
Ajmeor was equally unimportant. This state, with its dependent, Delhi, was overthrown by tho Mussalmans in 1192 
A.D. Mewaur, Jessulmeer, and Jeypore, are still existing ; the Mewaur family being one of tho oldest in India. Scinde 
was an independent sovereignty in the time of Alexander B.C. 325. It was afterwards divided, and again rounited. 
Tho Mahomedans invaded its territories in 7ll A.D., but were beaten back by the Rajpoot leader at the head of the 
Soomaira ttibe. It finally fell to the Mahomedans in 1205 A.D. when Shahaub ood deen Ghory, the groatest conqueror 
of the ago, subjugatod the country. Cashmoer has a history so confused, and so unconnected with Indian events, that 
it is useless to enter into it. It was conquored by Mahmood of Ghuznoe in 1015 A.D. 

m Sketch of the Sequel to the History of Ceylon in connection with Southern India. — Conquest of Ceylon by 
Vijaya.— In B.C. 543, Vijaya, tho son of one of the potty sovereigns in the valley of the Ganges, landed with a few 
followers in the vicinity of the modern Putlam, on the west coast of Ceylon. Hore he married the daughter of one of 
the native chiefs, and having made himself master of the island by her influence he established his capital at Tamana 
Hewara, an d founded a dynaBty which ruled in Ceylon for nearly eight centuries. After ascending the throne Vijaya 
repudiated his Singhalese wife, and married an Indian, the daughter of the ruler of the Paundy country on the 
opposite coast of the Madura oountry. (2) Vijaya’ a successors and establishment of BooddUsm in Ceylon. — Vijaya was 
succeeded in 504 by his nephew Pandoovassa, a name which also points to a connection with the Paundy kingdom. 
This king founded the city of Anooraudhapoora. The next king worthy of notice was Dovanipiatissa, in whose reign 
.Booddhism became the established religion of Ceylon. Devanipiatissa having in 307 B.C. sent ambassadors with gifts 
to Asoca, king of Magadhah, the latter returned a similar recognition, and sent also his son Mahincfo, a Booddhisfc 
priest, who speedily made converts of the Singhalese. Mahindo’s sister Sanghamitta followed him to Ceylon, and 
■assisted him in spreading the Booddhisfc religion. Asoca sent to Ceylon a branch of the sacred Bo tree in 289 B.C. 
This was planted by king Devanipiatissa at Anooraudhapoora, where, after the lapse of more than 2,000 years, ifc still 
continues to flourish and to he worshipped by Booddhist nations, (3) Tamul usurpations.— In B.C. 237, a body of 
Malabars or Tamuls who had been taken into the service of the king of Ceylon as mercenaries, obtained possession of 
the supreme power, and ruled the kingdom for more than twenty yoars, when they were in their turn overthrown. In 
B.C. 205 Elaula, a native of Malabar, invaded Ceylon from the Ohola oountry, killed the reigning king Asaila, and 
ruled the kingdom for forty years. Elaula was finally defeated and killed about 161 B.C. by Dootoogeimoonoo, a 
member of the Ceylon royal family. In B.C. 103, the reigning king Walagambauhoo was expelled from his throne 
by a Tamul usurpation ; in 89 B.C., however, he was restored. In A.D. 110, the Cholas again invaded Ceylon, and 
carried away 12,000 Singhalese prisoners. In 113 this outrage was avenged by Gajahbauhoo, king of Ceylon, who 
invaded the Ohola kingdom, and brought back not only the rescued Singhalese captives, but also a large number of 
prisoners. (4) The Mahawanse succeeded by the Sooloowmse. — In A.D. 301 died Maha Sen, the last king of the ‘ Maha- 
wanso ’ or ‘ superior dynasty,” who were all direct descendants of Vijaya ; and the throne was from this time occupied 
by the * Sooloowanse ’ ox- ‘ inferior race ’ of less pure descent, who continued to hold the government down to the 
occupation of the island by Europeans in the beginning of the sixteenth century. In A.D, 331 when Kisty Shree- 
meghavarna was king, the sacred tooth of Booddha was brought to Ceylon from India by a princess of Calinga. (6), 
Further Tamul invasions.— About 433 A.D., Tamul chiefs again invaded the island and usurped the government, hut 
were expelled in 459 A.D. by Dhautoo Sena. Subsequently tbe Tamuls resorted in large numbers to Ceylon and were 
often employed by the leaders in civil commotions to act against the royal forces, Dhautoo Sena was dethroned and 
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inscriptions, which are dated 260B.C., together with the Cholas under the name of 
Chodas and the Ohera ruler under the name of Keralapootra ; but only the names are 
enumerated. Megastlien.es, who was sent in 302 B.O. as ambassador from the court 
of SeleucusNicator of Babylon, to Chundragoopta, king of Pauta]ipootra,in connection 
with the affairs of the Indian empire, recorded the existence of a kingdom called 
Trav&ala in the extreme south. He translated a Hindoo legend on the subject of this 
country by saying that the Indian Hercules had a daughter called Pandaea whom he 
made its ruler. He spoke of pearls as the chief commodity of the country. By the 
Indian Hercules may be understood Shiva, who by that time had been assigned by 
Brahminical writers at any rate as the prevailing deity of the south. In the 
reference to a female ruler, allusion is made to the polyandric system still remaining 
on the West Coast, under which inheritance is in the female line and the female 
members of ruling families assume a special dignity. Strabo in 20 A.D. gives 
an account of an embassy sent by the Pandyan ruler, probably from the West Coast, 
to the Emperor Augustus. Golden aurei of that emperor’s coinage have been 
found on the West Coast. Pliny later in A.D. 77 calls these people the Pandae, 
and says that they were the only race in India ruled by women. Speaking of a 
portion of the West Coast, he states that it was then under the rule of the fiacriXeint 
7 ravSicov ‘far from his inland emporium at Modoura.’ The Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean sea about 80 A.D. makes a similar remark, assigning Travancore, south of 
Alleppey at least, to Pandya. Though the people of this kingdom were called 
Paundies, the proper title of their ruler was not Pandyan but Mauran. According 


beheaded by his oldest son Oansyapa, in 478 A.D. His younger son Mogallauna, after the murder of his father, fled 
for refuge to the coast of India, and subsequently gained possession of the throne of Ceylon by the aid of a force 
•which he collooted in Tinnovelly. During the succession of civil wars which distracted Ceylon in the sixth and seventh 
centuries, each claimant in turn took refuge in Southern India, and Tamnl mercenaries from Pandya and Chola enrolled 
themselves indifferently under any loader, and wero mainly instrumental in the deposition or restoration of the 
successive kings. Hwen Thsang, the Chinese traveller, when he visited Ganjy or Oonjeeveram in 6S9 A .D., encountered 
there numbers of exiles who had fled from civil commotions in Ceylon. From the seventh till the elevonth century, the 
Malabars or Tamuls oontinned to exercise great power in Ceylon. They filled every office, including that of prime 
minister, and decided the claims of rival candidates for the crown, and at length, owing to their encroachments, the 
king was forced to leave Anooraudhapoora, and take up his abode at Pollannarrua, which eventually becamo tho capital 
of the kingdom. In A.D. 140 tho king of Pandya ovorran tho north of Ceylon, and forced the king to pay a heavy 
ransom. Soon after, the king of Coylon retaliated by attacking Pandya in support of a son of the reigning king with an 
army consisting of Tamuls, and plundered Madura. In 964 A.D. the Coylon king assisted the Pandyas against the 
Cholas, hut the latter were successful, and the king of Pandya was forced to take refuge in Ceylon, whence he was 
ultimately expelled for conspiracy. In 990 A.D. the king of Chola invaded Coylon but was repulsod. In 997 Mahindo 
III married a Oalinga princess, and this led to so great an increase in the number of Indian Dravidians in Ceylon that 
they gained a complete ascendency over the native inhabitants. In 1023 A.D. the Cholas again invaded Ceylon, carried 
the king captive to India, and established a Tamnl viceroy at Pollannarrua, who held possession of the island for noarly 
thirty years, the mountainous territory of Rohana being the only portion of the country left to the native kings. (6) 
The Tamuls expelled from Oeylon.— In 1071 Vijayabauhoo became king of Rohana, and finally succeeded in conquering 
the Tamuls and uniting the whole island under his rule. He was succeeded by his son Paraucramabauhoo, who 
consolidated the kingdom, re-established Booddhism which had fallen greatly into decay, and ruled in groat glory. 
This king oonqnered Pandya and Chola and rondered their sovereigns his tributaries. His reign is the most illustrious 
in the annals of Ceylon, and also the last which has any pretensions. (7) The Tamuls again conquer Oeylon. — In 1211 
the kingdom was reduced to such weakness by civil wars that a body of Tamuls from Oalinga conquered it, and 
M&ugha their leader became king. In 1236 Vijayabauhoo III recovered a portion of his kingdom, and established 
himself in Maya. In 1266 the Indians were further dislodged, but nothing permanent was effected against thorn. 
From the beginning of the thirteenth century to the extinction of tho Singhalese dynasty in the eighteenth, the island 
was never entirely freed from the presence of the Tamuls, and the royal line also continually intermarried with the 
Chola and Pandya kings. (8) The Portugiiese in Ceylon.— This was the condition of Oeylon when the Portuguese 
arrived there in 1505 A.D. Their first visit was only temporary, but in 1517 they appeared again with a fleet, built a 
fort at Colombo, and finally forced the king of Ceylon to acknowledge himself a vassal of Portugal, and to pay am 
annual tribute of cinnamon, rubios, sapphires, and elephants. Hostilities however soon recommenced, and continued 
during the whole period of the Portuguese occupation of the island. In 1597 died Don Juan Dharmapanla, who had 
been baptized by the Portuguese, and had afterwards obtained the throne of Oeylon. He bequeathed his dominions 
by will to Philip II, by which act the Portuguese acquired their title to the sovereignty of the island. (9) The Dutch 
md French in Oeylon.— The Dutch appeared on the scene in 1602, and negotiated an alliance with the king of Candy. 
A formal treaty was concluded in 1609. The Dutch finally united with the native king to expel the Portuguese from 
Ceylon, and war commenced in 1638, terminating twenty years later in the retirement of the Portuguese from the 
island. In 1672 a French squadron appeared on the coast, and took possession of Trincomalee, but soon retreated 
again. (10) First appearance of the English in Oeylon. — The first Englishman who visited Ceylon was Ralph Fitch,, 
who landed at Colombo in 1589. In 1592 Lancaster touched at Ceylon, on his way home from his unfortunate 
expedition. In 1664 Sir Edward Winter sent an embassy from the Madras Government to Candy, for the release of 
some English prisoners, hut this was unsuccessful. In 1763 the Governor of Madras sent an envoy to Candy to propose 
an amicable treaty with the king, but no further steps were taken. In 1782, during the war between England and 
Holland, Trincomalee was occupied by a British force, hut restored to the Dutch the following year. (11) Possession 
taken of the island by the English. — In August 1795 an expedition from Madras landed at Trincomalee, which was 
soon captured, together with Jaffna and Calpentyn. In 1796 Colombo capitulated, and Oeylon came into the possession 
of the English, the government being confided to the Governor and Council of Madras. In 1797 the natives revolted, 
and were not subdued without much trouble. The island was then taken out of the hands of the East India Company, 
to whom it had been transferred at its capture, and became a colony of the Crown, the Governor being under the 
orders of the Governor-General of India, an arrangement which continued till Ceylon was incorporated with the British 
dominions by the treaty of Amiens, in 1802. In April 1802, several merchants, subjects of the British Government, 
were seized and maltreated by the king of Candy, in consequenoe of which a British force marched upon Candy, which 
was occupied in February 1803, (12) Massacre of English at Candy, and final conquest of Ceylon —In June of the 
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to Tamul literaturef 4 ] the boundaries of the Pandya kingdom W6re as follows. On 
the north the Poodoocottah Yellaur falling into the sea south of Point Calimere; 
on the south Cape Comorin ; on the east the sea (that is to say the Gulf of Manaar 
and Palks Strait) ; on the west according to some authorities ‘ the great plain 5 
or peroovely, according to others the town of Yaunausy, and according to others 
the great pass or peroovazhy. The identification of peroovely, Yauuausy and 
poroovazhy is not yet accomplished. Nor is it possible to say to what period this 
description of the poets refers. The most ancient capital of the Pandya country 
was Korkay (the koX^ol of the Periplus) at the mouth of the Tambrapurny river. 
Korkay was the seat 'of government in the time of Yijaya. It was esteemed even 
by the Greeks several centuries later as the first port in Southern India, and 
they named from it the koXtto^ koX^ikos or Gulf of Manaar. As the point where the 
more modern Aryan and Grecian civilizations each in turn met the ancient Dravidian 
civilization, it is a place second in interest to none in India. It is now represented 
in name by an insignificant village five miles from the coast, but excavations, in the 
neighbourhood show the remains of a once extensive area of human habitation. 
Even when Korkay being left inland owing to the deposits of the Tambrapurny 
river gave place to Cauyal, the latter port nearly monopolized the. trade between 
Southern India and China and Arabia. Under the influence of modern coast 
changes the centre of commerce has again shifted, but only slightly more north to 
Tuticorin. The chief industry of Korkay was probably the pearl-fishery, and its 
chief commerce the export of rice ; two causes sufficient to collect an important 


Btimo year tho English troops at Candy were attacked by the native king, forced to capitulate, and massacred, and 
a gonoral insurrection ensued, without much practical result. In 1814 the king of Candy, whose reign had been one 
of Continual cruelty, seized a party of native merchants, British subjects, and mutilated them. War was declared 
hi January 1815, and Candy was soon captured by the English, the king being sent a prisoner to Vellore m the Madras 
Presidency, where ho died in 1832. Finally in March a convention of the chiefs was assembled at Candy, and a treaty 
concluded, formally deposing the king, and vesting his dominions in the British Crown the preservation of _ the old 
form of government of Candy, and of the customs, law, and religion of the people bemg guaranteed. In 18W the 
whole country was again in insurrection, and the rebels were not subdued till the end of the following year, since which 
period the island has boon in a tranquil state. 

f 4 i Native Authorities regarding the Paundy Kingdom. — Introduction . The following are maxims from Tatn.nl 
nootrr The principal town or metropolis of the Paundy country is Madura. The principal mountain is the great hill 
l ll d Pothiya Tho name of tho king’s horso is Kanavattam. The chief rivers are the Tambravanny and Vaigavaty , 
The kinJs distinctive garland is made from flowers of the veppa tree. The device of his banner is a fish. His descent is 
from the lunar pedigree. (2) Boundary stanza by Auveiyaur.~Q^mmrrpjS^9pp(S^^P® u( ° )u ([5 (o)<s,J! ^ luJirLa 

ii® ’ “ South of tho rivor Vellaur. On the west is Peroovely. Clear water Kanny is on the south. ^ The sea sought 
hv tho erull is on tho oast, Fifty-six cauthams are the extent of the Paundy country. So enter. The Vellaur 
by tho guu is , 01 p ri ' rlnfu , n| , h Hnf i Gn ters the sea south of Point Calimere. Peroovely, or the great plain, is not 

un tiers tood° f or on the west tro mountains. Kanny is the Sanscrit Cunya Coomaury or Cape Comorin. (3) Boundary 

stanza by'Vembatoorawr.~~Qsijeh(m[r pfSl'SsrQpp(S < ^ ( ^ ( ^(S La ^ s ^' s,s ^ L - s -®^ 1 t swrr 

“South of the river 

-Wnrlh of the white Ooomary. West of the limpid sea. East of the large town Vannausy, worshipped by 
IS mffidoiob*. Maumn'e limit ia Mty-ata cautham.” Vamanay has not been identified. Maatan ,a the royal 
Paundy ™itlo . (4) Boundary stanza by Poogazhendy , a poet retained m the court of the Paundy king.-Qsueo etrrp/SIm 

nmmMn-rffQLnibffiu(2uMQ<M<^tuiruQpw<mrriry6wp@LaflQp/bQaww&^6ir<3{rrr(§piril(b)£(gjjprrt u aigo)ifjF 

■ It is south of the river Vellaur. On the west is Peroovely. 

ess is the southern boundary. To this wide land the sacred rampart of the assembly of the' 
NaicTThe excellent ruler of Poonavay, lies east So proclaim it.” The Naick is the generic term for a Tamul ruler. 
Poonavov has not yet been identified. (5) Boundary stanza by Oumlan.—Qeuetreirfrp^euL-^trQiMp^uQu^eu 

J A 1® “ Vellaur is on the north. On the west is the great pass. Kanny of the clear waters is on the 

Qu.eo?mJU^U V • on t he eas t. Fifty-six oautham is the extent of the Paundy country. So 

enter The g refit pass hfsome pass into Travancore. The meaning of S-Srrsrr/r/r is not clear. The Gulf of Manaar is 
indicated which translated means the sea of enemies. (6) Eulogistic stanzas by two brothers named IratUyar.-®^ 


lady? Wore the incomparable sacred sports at Warriore, 0 lady ? Was the 
of tho dwarf-moony a U S U n ns C fj’ k So 0 lady ? Is what Shiva binds on his head the red ray, 0 lady ? Did tho 
divine Nedoomaul incarnate as g > q lady ? In enmity to demons does the iqargosa tree prevail 

Cauvery oil wMch the itoh waste taow ol the 0) X, 0 Mjr , Ia it „ e „y tSing to sp«* the 

or the cassia tree, U laay r ^ Stanzas are often addressed to women. These remarks are in rivalry to 

praise of the heroic Pandion, 0 MU sho ” e c0 nsu 1 ted. The dwarf-moony is Agastya. Colly is the Kollamullays 
Chola, the stanzas relating .. Tbe < sa cred sports 5 are Shiva’s. Warriore was the Chola capital. Nedoo- 

in Salem. But Agaatya lived o favoured by the Oholans. Shiva wears on his head not the red sun, hut the 

maul is Vishnoo, and appears to ^ Cauvery, transported on its waves up-stream a sacred writing, in the time of 
cresoent moon. The veigay, on p d kin „ wore the margosa garland, and the Cholan the cassia garland. 

a teteteoio beauty. 
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oriental population. The migratory habits of the pearl-oyster have rendered the 
South Indian fisheries precarious, and the failure of these may have led to the 
abandonment of the coast as the seat of the Pandyan Government. After Korkay 
there is . some evidence that a place called in Sanscrit Calyaunapoora was made 
the capital ; if so, its site cannot be identified. After this at any rate Madura 
(fj,6§ovpa in the Greek) became the chief city, having been founded possibly about 
the end of the fourth century B,C. The site of even this city has probably been 
shifted, more than once. Thus old Madura is on the north bank of the Yeigay, 
and about a mile from the present city which is on bke south bank. A few miles to 
the east are the ruins of another ancient city, Manalore, which it is supposed was 
also at one time the capital. The device of the house of Pandya was a fish. The 
Tamn 1 legend is that Pan dya, Chera, and Chola were founded by three brothers, 
who at first lived together at Korkay, near the mouth of the Tambrapurny, and 
afterwards separated and founded different kingdoms. No legend gives the name 
of a king, but it is the Dravidian custom to call rulers by their title and not by any 
personal name. The Stalapoorana or local chronicle of Madura gives a list of 73 
kings of an old and original Pandyan dynasty with information belonging thereto. 
The names are all Sanscrit, and the natives of the country have had no share in the 
preparation of these documents. If any distinction is to be drawn between the 
•titles Mauran and Pandyan, it is that the latter began to be used after Madura had 
become the seat of government, The last ruler of the old dynasty was known to 
the Tamul a as Coon or the hunchback. Por the purposes of the history of the 
earliest period it is sufficient to state that the Pandyans were constantl/ at war 
with the Cholas lying on their north-eastern border, but were usually at peace with 
their neighbours to the west ; facts for which the geography of the country will 
account, In the early ages of the Christian era again they formed an alliance with 
the Cholas, which lasted for a while, till hostilities were resumed. The Pandyans 
retained the old Yattesdioot written character till a very late period, probably till 
the eleventh century of this era[ B ]. One of the oldest segments of the Tamul race 


[ ] Skutch OB’ Tine Sequel to with History or Madura — First period. — Nativo authorities give two different lists 
pf Pandyan kings, tho first containing soyenty-threo names and the second forty-ono. These lists are however- 
jvnauthenticated, and therefore of not much use for historical purposes. Little is known of the early kintrs exoent 
their names. Apparently they were continually at war with Ohola, and occasionally with Chera, with varying success 
After those Pandyan kings, and probably at the sarpo time as many of them, the country was held by foreign rulers 
from the nqrth, Lastly camotheNaicks, a military caste from Vijianugger. (2) Mr st Tandy an list; the Hood— The 
forty-filth king in the first list is callod Keertiyibhooshana. A native legend relates that in Mb time a deluge's wont 
away the population, after which Shiva recreated all oastos and nations just as before, the newly created kirn? of 
Madura being in all respects similar to the former one. The first king after the flood was Vamelmshekhara. (3) 
Vamahashekhara and the Madura College .— At whatever period Vamshashekhar a’ s acoosaion may have occurred it was 
the result of some political disorganization of the Pandya kingdom, as the different authorities ooncur in considering 
bun as tho founder of a new dynasty. He is represented as having built the fort and a palaoe of Madura, as well m 
various temples and public buildings, and as haying restored or enlarged the ancient city. The reign of Vamshashekhara 
was also distinguished by an event which led to important consequences to the literature of the peninsula This was 
the foundation of a oollege at Madura for the cultivation of literature and the Tamul language ; it was completed in the 
lime of tho next prinoe Vamshaohpodaumany. This collego was not a teaching institution, but an association of pools 
who lent thojr imprimatur tq works they considered worthy of it, by giving the writer a place on their hoard. The seat 
pn which they sat was represented as a miraculous diamond benoh capable of expanding and contracting so as to hold 
exactly the number sitting on it, ‘ Sanga, ’ the Sanscrit name for this college, has the same meaning as the Latin 
f collegium, 3 namely an association or society of learned men. Tradition says that there were three suoh colleges at 
Madursj, at different; times, and that Tiroovulloovar or ‘ holy pariah’ priest, the celebrated author of the Oooral was a 
member of the last of these. (4) Coon Pandyan. Ooon Pandyan, also called Ooobja the Sanscrit equivalent for the 
Tamul Ooon or hunch. back, is the seyenty,t,hird name in the first list of Icings. He destroyed Ohola and burnt Taniora 
and Wapriore. His sou Veora Pandya Ohola reigned in Ohpla, and was the last of the old dynasty of Pandyans. (51 
Contest between .Teinas and Sheivas in Ooon Pandyan’s reign ,— Ooon Pandya was married to Vaniteshwarv the 
daughter of the Ohola Rajah, who was a devout worshipper of Shiya. She invited Gnaunasambandhamoorty, a famous 
feaoher of her sect, to Madura, and an opportunity soon occurred of gaining for him the oountenance of the Raiah 
Ooon, who, was attacked by a fever which resisted the drugs and spells of his Jeina priests. Gnaunasamhaudhamoortv 
undertook his cure, engaging to make his success a test of the superiority of his religion. His opponents accepted the 
Challenge 5 and the medical skill qf the Slieiya surpassing their expectations, they found themselves vanquished The 
g'hamanar were persecuted and hanged or banished to the number of eight thousand, Coon Pandyan, who before his 
ponversion was deformed, as his name implies, no sooner received the initiatory mantra of the Sheiva faith than he 
became erect and straight, and thenceforth assumed the name of Soondra, the ‘handsome’ Pandyan (61 Second' 
Pandyan list, Luring the ninth and tenth centuries the Ohola kings of Tanjore extended their power through a sn-oat 
portion of the peninsula, aud overshadowed the ancient splendour of the Pandya kingdom. About the end of the tenth 
POUtury the town of Madura was consumed by fire, the king and all his family perished, and the old Pandya dvnastv 
was destroyed. Am interregnum then occurred, the length of which is not ascertained , but in any case the forty one 
Pandyan kings of the second list were probably puppets. (7) VetUmrganj .— About the year 1040 A,D, Alhiveerar’ama 
Pandiyan reigned, He was a literary prinoe and some of his aphorisms are in common oircnlation in a small collection 
palled Vettivergay. (8) The Ballaulas. A long anarchy ensued, during which, as appears by inscriptions the 
Ballaula race of Mysore superseded Ohola influence, and the kings of Madura became their tributaries * (91 
Commencement of the Madura Naick rule .— The first Mahomedan army that crossed the Kistria was led by Oaufoor 
pr Malik Naib in 1311, who earned his conquests as far as Rameswaram. In 1374 Moojauhid Shah overran the 
opTuitnes between. Vijianugger. and Cape Comorin. These invasions swept down the Mysore dynasty The 
wmmm* jn 1>he south 5 ajid shortly after the middle of the fourteenth century t]ie Papdj^ 
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are tlie Maraya race, who once boasted a dynasty of their own, north of the Veigay 
river and interposed between the Paundies and the Cholans in the neighbourhood 
of the coast. In the earliest times they were tributary to Pandya[ 0&7 ]. 


kingdom became tributary to the Royel of Vijianuggor. It was ruled by descendants of the old Tamul race, 
whose authority was much slighted by the petty independent chiefs, ancestors of many of the present poligars. 
After sixteen kings had thus ingloriously reigned, the 17th, Chuuder Coomauran, engaged in a war with the Chola 
king of Tanjore who also was a tributary of Vijianugger. The Madura prince appliod to his superior Krishna Royol 
of Vijianugger for aid, and JSTagama Naick was sent to his assistance. He soon dofoated tho Oliola foroe, but 
himself assumed the independent government of Madura. This usurpation was not recognised by Krishna Royel, 
but on Nagamu’s death he permitted the installation of his son Vishwanautha Naick as king, and thus commenced 
the dynasty of the "Madura Naicks. This was about A. D. 1559. Vishwanautha Naiok soon put forth his energy; 
nor was he likely to he disturbed by the king of Vijianugger who was too much occupied with his rivalry with the 
Deccany dynasty of Beejaporc. Vishwanautha enforced the cession of Trichinopoly from the Ohola Rajah, and 
built a fort there. He then direotod his attention to the Tinnevelly district, and distributed the depopulated portions 
to his northern followers of the Tottiya caste. These were the progenitors of many of the poligars. He died 
about A.D. 1563. After him his son Periya Krishnappa Naick extended his authority to the south and enlarged 
Tinnevelly. He died about A.D. 1573. The next king was Periya Veorappa Naick. He founded various temples 
and endowed religious establishments. He died about A.D. 1595. Periya Veerappanaiek’s threo sons followed him 
in succession and then a nephew named Moottookrishnappanaick, in whose roign the independence of the Ramnaud 
chief was acknowledged and the title Shetoopaty bestowed. Moottookrishnappanaick died about A.D. 1609 and was 
sncceoded by Veerappanaiek, in whose time Trichinopoly was first attached to Madura, the Tanjore king having 
exchanged it for Vullam. (9) Trimal Naic'k and his immediate successors , — He died about A.D. 1023 and was suc- 
ceeded by the celebrated Trimal Naick whose reign was long and flourishing. The public edifices erected during hie 
sovereignty furnish proofs of his woalth and magnificence. Although the fortress of Trichinopoly was tho chief 
stronghold at that time of the kingdom of Madura, the city of Madura itself appears to have boon tho favourite of 
Trimal Naiolc. The reign of this king lasted till about A.D. 1G60 or 1GC2, and it must have been in the early 
period of his sovereignty (about 1624) that the Portuguese J esuits under Robert do Nobili founded thoir mission ; 
being supported by the college “ Do propaganda fide ” of Romo founded in 1622 by Popo Gregory XV. Trimal Naick 
was succeeded by his son Veerappan, a prince of an effeminate and indolent disposition, who accordingly was unable 
to ropress the incursions of tho Mysoreans. Tho latter took several places in tho westorn districts during this roign 
from the Madura kingdom. Chokkanautlianaick succeeded his fathor about A.D. 1670; ho was a prince of some con- 
duct and enterprise, and ronderod hirasolf formidable to all his neighbours. Ho first turned his arms against Vijaya 
Raghava, king of Tanjore ; whom he defeated and slow, taking prisoner his ally Soora Deva tho Shetoopaty, and 
assisting Kizhavan, the cousin of the captive prince, to beoome master of Ramnaud. Ho thou invaded the kingdom 
of Mysore, hoping to reduco it undor his authority, but tho events of the war wore the reverse of his expect- 
ations and inflicted severe losses on the government of Madura. Oliongamal Dass, the son of the late king of 
Tanjore, had made his oscape from the fort of Triohinopoly, whore ho had been confiued. This was effected 
with the aid of Roostam Khan, a Mahomedan ohief, who had been a favourite of Oliokkanautha, and who com- 
manded the garrison under tho orders of Roodra Naick, the brother of Oholckanauth a ; an extravagant and indolent 
princo, who lavished on his personal gratifications the Bums destined for tho pay of tho troops. Taking advantage 
of their discontent, Roostam Khan liberated himself from all control, and mado himsolf mnstor of Trichinopoly. 
The Rajah of Mysore took the part of Oliongamal Dass and invaded Madura. In this state, Ohoklcanantha found some 
difficulty in preserving the shadow of his former power, and was evon kopb a prisoner by Roostam Khan. His onomioH 
retained tho superiority for a considerable period, tho Mysoreans occupying oven tho capital Madura for throe 
years. It was probably to purchaso thoir retreat that Ohokkanautha cedod to Mysore the districts of Krodo and 
Dharaupooram. Having thus got rid of one of his most poworful enomies, and being vigorously roinforood by 
Kizhavan Shetoopaty of Ramnaud, he next dispersed the troops of Chongamal Dass, and ro-occupied Tanjoro about 
A.D. 1675. Ho finally roooverod Trichinopoly from Roostam Khan, who lost his lifo in tho dofonco ; and Ohokka- 
nautha romained in the tranquil possession of liis patrimonial possessions. Ho soon howover lost his acquisitions in 
Tanjoro, the fugitive prince, Chongamal Dass, having recourse to tho Mahratta chief Yookojoe, liall'-brothor of Sivajoo, 
for assistance. Yockojoo was thou tho commaudant of Bangalore, as an officer of tho Boojapore government. He 
marcliod to the southward, expelled the Madura forces, and finally soized on Tanjoro for himsolf, OholckanauLlianaick 
died about A.D. 1687, and was sncceoded by his son, Runga Krishna Moottoo Veerappan, who diod about 1694, 
leaving his wife pregnant with a son, aftorwards namod Vijaya Runga Ohokkanauthanaiok. During his minority 
the regoncy was exorcised by Mangammaul, the grandmotlior (widow of Chokkanautlianaick), a woman of great 
talont and spirit. One account describes hor as preserving hor authority until 1712, but anothor states that, 
whon tho prince was thirteen years of ago, the commandor of the forces, Cusfcoory Rangayya, excited an opposition 
to her which onded in his soizing the roins of government, and in hor imprisonment until her death, about A.D, 1725. 
The reign of Vijaya Runga Ohokkanauthanaick was not distinguished by any remarkable event. Ho died in 1781, 
loaving no child ; he was, therefore, succeeded by his wifo, Meonautehoe Am maul, who adopted Vijaya Coomauran, the son 
of Bhangaur Trimal Naick, a descendant in a diroct line from a younger son of Trimal Naick, Moenautcheo Ammaul 
boing rogent during Vijaya Coomauran’s minority. The adoption was generally aocodedto by the ministers and men in 
authority ; but it was disputed by the young man’s own fathor, Bhangaur, who claimed the inheritance to tho throne, 
and his claims were powerfully supported by the activity and influence of his years and rank. Tho parties aro described 
in one account as having como to an indecisive engagement ; but it is admitted that the matter was, with much less 
policy, referred to Dost Ally the Nawab of Arcot, who sent his son Sufdor Ally, and Clruncla Sahib his Biwaun and 
son-in-law, with an army to hoar and decide the disputed question. (10) Intervention of the Ncmab of Arcot, and extinction 
of the Naick line.— The cause was discussed at Trichinopoly, and tho general bias loaning to Bhangaur Trimal Naick, he 
was placed on the throne, presenting three lakhs of rupees to his Mahomedan friends and acknowledging himself the 
tributary of the Nawab of Arcot. The same means that had secured a favorable award for the successful candidate 
were now employed to procure a reversal of the sentence ; and a nuzzer of a crore of rupees, it is said, prevailed on 
Ohunda Sahib to undertake the cause of the Ranee. These negotiations becoming known to Bhangaur Naiolc, he quitted 
Trichinopoly, and endeavoured to secure himself in Madura and Tinnevelly ; but ho was unequal to oppose the troops of 
the princess, aided by the Mahomedan arms, and, after a few unsuccessful skirmishes, ho fled to Shivagunga, where 
Wodeya Tovan received him and assigned him some lands for his subsistence. The zeal which Ohunda Sahib had 
displayed in behalf of Meenautoheo Ammaul and the success with which it had been attended were calculated to inspire 
confidence as well as gratitude ; and it was under these impressions that the princess granted free access to the citadel of 
Trichinopoly to her defenders. The further precaution however was taken of exacting an oath from Ohunda Sahib, 
that he would not avail himself of this facility to the detriment of his ally. No obstacles however were likely to detor 
f.Vn'H ambitions prince from seonring a post of such importance to his meditated schemes of aggrandizement; and, con- 
sequently in despite of oaths and protestations, he presently seized upon the citadel of Triohinopoly, and threw 
t Meenantchee Ammaul into prison, where overcome by shame and despair she swallowed poison and died, thus terminat- 
ing the series of the Hindoo sovereigns of the Pandya kingdom. Bhangaur, with his son the cause of these dissensions, 
continued some time under the protection of the Shivagunga Poligar. They and their descendants were from time to 
t i m e encouraged by the Nawabs of the Carnatic to expect restoration to the possessions of their ancestors ; but there 
is no reason to suppose such hopes were ever held out to them in the spirit of sincerity, and it is certain that they bore 
no fruit. Ohunda Sahib, it is said, ordered the son of Bhangaur Naick to be brought from Vellaicoorehy in Shivagunga, 
an d installed in Madura, but Ohunda Sahib’s generals soon convinced him that he was not master, and he returned 
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77 The original meaning of the Tamiil name Ohola, properly Sliozham, is 
southern. Oholamimdalam or the realm of the Cholas is held to be the origin of 
the term Coromandel applied by foreigners to the peninsular shore of the Bay of 


airain into private life. As late as 1820 the groat grandson of Bhangaur Naick was m Madras endeavouring to obtain 
nrnorv assistance from Government. His family wore then at Vellaieoorchy. Olmnda Sahib m the same yoar that 
hTnossessed himself of Trichinopoly, made his brother Bada Sahib Govornor of Madura, and Saudio Sahib, his other 
wZ GovemTofDindigal. (11) Invasion by the Mahrattas. -In 1741, the then Nawab of the Carnatic (Safdar 
A llvl i salons of the growing independence of his brother-in-law induced the Mahrattas to attack Trichinopoly. 
PWdo Sahib’s two brothers both marched to his relief, but were dofeated and slain, and after tbreo months ho yielded 
nrisoner himself to the Mahrattas, who carried him off to Sattaura. They however left a garrison of their own under 
Moraury Row in Trichinopoly, and continued to hold it till 1744 when Nizam ool mooik, who the year before had 
advanced with a large army on the Carnatic to put it in order, drove the Mahrattas out of Trichinopoly, which then 
Wnmo a part of the territory of the Carnatic, under the now Nawab Anwar ood doen. (12) Disputes regarding the 
‘Zohahdarrv —In 1748 the French ransomed Cliunda Sahib from the Mahrattas, and ho soon found means to make 
his wav again to tlio Carnatic, whore lie took part with Moozuffer Jung, grandson of Nizam ool moollc, who was 
then disputing the soobahdarship of the Deccan with his uncle Nausir Jung. In 1749, Anwar ood doen attacked their 
nnrnhhmd forces at Amboor, but was dofeated after a severe action, in winch he was killed. Moozuifor Jung considered 
this victory as at once securing his position as Soobadar of the Deccan, and formally installed his ally Cliunda Sahib, 
Nawab of the Carnatic. Moanwliilo Mahomed Ally, the son of Anwar ood doen, had fled to Trichinopoly and before 
r bun da Sahib could invest it, the rival of Moozuffer Jung had entered tho Carnatic at tho head of a powerful 
force Mahomed Ally iomoci his standard, bat they wore dofeated by the French (who had ontorod vigorously into the 
contest! at Jinnee in 1750, at which battle Nausir Jung was killed. The French proclaimed Moozuffer Jung 
Soobadar of the Deccan (though ho was killed before bo joined his sovereignty, and was succeeded by Salaubnt Jung, 
a brother of Nausir Jung), and Cliunda Sahib, Nawab of tho Carnatic. Maliomod Ally again throw himself into 
Trichinopoly and tho districts of Xinnovolly and Madura adhered to him, though Alum Khan, a partisan of Cliunda 
Sahib succeeded in corrupting the garrison of Madura, and hold the town against Mahomed Ally. In tho early part 
of 1751 Captain Cope Irom Fort St. David was repulsed in an attempt to storm Madura. Tho following year (1752), 
Alum Khan was killed before Trichinopoly, having joinod Chunda Sahib’s bosiogiug forco. In the same yoar Cliunda 
Sahib was delivered by his French allies into tho hands of the Tanjoreans, who put him to death. (18) Independence 
set wp bv Maufooz Khan,— Mahomod Ally was now bottor able to look to his interests in tho south, and doputod his 
brother Maufooz Khan, in 1755, to settlo the disturbances in tho Tiimovolly and Madura districts, in which duty ho was 
assisted by Colonel Heron and a small British force, and by Mahomod Yoosuf, a promising soldier who had attracted 
the notico of Lord Clive. Considerable difficulty was oxperiencod by Maufooz Klian with tho rude Kulla tribes, 
wlio under a race of wild poligar chiefs acknowledged no authority 5 but within tho yoar they were subdued, 
at least nominally; Madura surrendered, and NoUioobtuh, tho stronghold of Gataboma Naiok, 40 miles south of Tin- 
novollv was stormed. At tho oncl of tho year, Colonel Heron and his forco wore recalled to Madras, but before ho got 
oui of the country rocoivod a severe discomfiture from tho Kullar in tho Nut tarn Bass. Maufooz Khan was left in 
charge of Madura and Tinnovolly, which ho had on rent for a lakh ami a half of rupoos, a sum supposed to bo far 
below what it was worth. Tho poligars of tho south quite prevented Maufooz Khan from establishing any government, 
»ncl the adherents of Alum Khan succeeded in raising a confederacy ugaiuBt him, in which however Cataboma Naiek 
would not join. In 1756 Maufooz Khan defeated their forcos near Tinnovolly, and with tlio assistance of Mahomod 
Yoosuf in some measure secured his authority. During this period tho Tondiman poligar when obliged to act at all 
mado cause with Maufooz Khan, or rather with lus British supporters. A b this time tho Madras Government had made 
arrangements with tho Nawab for relieving Maufooz Klrnn of his charge, and transferring tho rent of Tinnovolly and 
Madura to a wealthy nativo of tho Moodelly caHio, who was invested with civil and criminal jurisdiction ; Mahomod 
Yoosuf having military charge. Maufooz Khan indignant at this arrangement, loagnod with the discontented poligars ; 
and taking possession of Mo, dura, proolaimod himself govornor of tlio district. Ho also sought an allianco witli llydor 
Ally thou rising into notice as a Mysoroan general, who had a force at Dindigul. (14) Occupation of Madura by 
L ho 'British.— C aptain Calliaud was doputod by the Madras Government to treat with Maufooz Khan, but failed. Ho was 
•then sent 'with a military forco against Madura, and on two occasions, May and July 1757, was beaten back in an 
attempt to storm ; bub in September ho concluded a negotiation with Maufooz Khan’s Jemadars who wore loft in charge 
of Madura. They accoptod 1,70,000 rupees which they demandod as arrears of pay duo by Maufooz Khan, and Calliaud 
took possession of Madura the vory day tlio Marquis do Soupiros landed with his armament as Govornor of Ponclichorry. 
In October Calliaud was recalled to Trichinopoly, and Mahomed Yoosuf loft to protoot Madnra. It was at this timo 
that Hy dor Ally made a dash into tho Madura district from Dindigul and plundered tho country; ho was howovor 
gallantly driven out by Mahomod Yoosuf. It was now ovident that tho Moodelly could not manage liis districts, for 
Maufooz Khan had his adherents in all quarters. Tho Nawab again endeavoured to negotiate with him but failed. 
Mahomed Yoosuf thereupon attackod him and his poligar allios, and would soon have brought tlio country undor, but 
ho was recalled (April 1768) to Trichinopoly whore his aicl was much needed bo assist Calliaud against the French. 
With the exception of the i'orts of Madura and Tinnevelly, which were gallantly held hy tho sopoys, the whole oountry 
was now in a state of anarchy, and many of tho chief poligars sot up for thomsolvos. (15) Mahomod Yoosuf made renter. 
--In 1759 the Government determined to rent tho two districts to Mahomed Yoosuf, who procoodod with a strong forco 
to establish authority. For several months Maufooz Khan and tho poligars, in whoso hands he was a tool, succeeded 
in harassing the new governor ; but in 1760 Maufooz Khan camo over to Mahomed Yoosuf at Tinnevelly, and was 
forwarded on to his brother tho Nawab with whom ho was soon reconciled. Throughout tho yoar tho poligars, 
especially of Tinnovolly, oontinued their depredations, in spite of Mahomed Yoosuf’s vigilance and determination ; 
but be eventually restored order, and introduced a system of equitable government almost without a parallel among 
native rulers. He was not howovor ablo to pay the rent for which he had engaged. Of this failure, tho Nawab anil 
the Company considered it necossary to take notice, and in tlio month of August 1763 a combined army of Nativo and 
English marched to Madura. Mahomod Yoosuf endeavoured by negotiation and tho influence of those among tho 
English whom he had rendered Ms friends, to ward oil! tho blow. But when he found those efforts unavailing, he 
resolved to give hims elf the chance of a struggle in his own defence. He was not a man whose subjugation was to bo 
expected at an easy price. Ho baffled all the efforts of the Nawab and tho Company till tho month of October 1704, 
•when he had already forced them to expend a million sterling, and no ordinary quantity of English blood ; and except 
for a deed of treachery wMch placed his person in their hands, it is uncertain how far he might havo prolonged his 
resistance. Among a body of French troops whom he had roceivod from tho ltajah of Tan j ore was a person of the 
name of Marohand, by whom he was seized and delivered to his enemies. (16) Appointment of collectors in the south . — 
The treaty of Paris in 1763 having put an end to French inlorforence with the Nawab’s affairs, his Carnatic districts 
were left in the hands of renters ; the poligars of tho south still continuing to yield but a very imperfect allegiance. 
In 1781 soon after the second war with Hyder bad commenced, it was arranged with tho Nawab, wlio was quite 
unable to perform his engagements, to assign his revenues to tho Company for a period of five years, ono-sixth of the 
proceeds being reserved for his own expenses. The Government accordingly appointed thoir own collectors. 


m Native Authorities on tits Topographical History of Maihjra .—Introduction. — As qualifying the 
», E t a tement that there is no Hindoo history, mention has been made more than once in these pages of the vory numerous 
topographical notices of the Brahminical priesthood. The three following prose extracts relating to Madura are 
ordinary specimens. The characteristics of suoh notices are that they are written in tho interests of religion, that they 
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Bengal. Tlie word Chola appears in numerous names of places, a familiar example 
of which is Shoranore. As above mentioned the Asoca inscriptions speak of the 
Cholas under the name of Chodas. Ptolemy and the Periplus speak of a-oopao vofidSe?, 


contain lists of rulers without particulars, and that those which have most historical matter have been written since the 
Mahomedan invasion. The texts here given are such as they appear in Tamul boohs, and the translation is approxi- 
mate. (2) The flood which occurred at Madura during the time of the ancient dynasty.— ^uurreviA^UL$p%strujLD 

<®fi^k£^®M^ w rLnQ&6vwQ<%[rp^uQur&fr^^uQun-^&<5un-u3ii9^ex>L-iu^&Q%sarijSl(GB)QevLn'gi<c®rri}Sl 
^^jF^lM-sQLorretsrLo^LaLamsSlLaireisrLaOuir prof ldso)[t &r<su it l£I uSl jjg}] l~ ^QfsSBsfTiLim— sSl(o)ev sup bits; 

La&oOU ■ffrtAcisU ifhalfcU LA%6i) LA?@0 $)£S&< 3 frps£l[rtAppG)<£! 36 i) 6 Uir LA^jL^p^QuTT ffSfcJEUA Still L-rrLfliTR&UHI&ixiri II Q 

LU^W(r$L~&iaam$^&Q®T606orrLaQm^u9ev6VffQ&Qan-&&^iS!m-i^uLp,uJUi£&t£)<B : (y)@$n-iAfi^i£l6v$<<>sr 

^&y,u9QiijeoievrrL^^iT®Qsrr<smQu^iuuu^^Q^^LaueiJSoriMir<9 : ( ^^^)^ieuS!S)frijSlbviSlrr)LaQ0<su(Tr 1 muiuus6Q 

w 4$^ l ^My uu ^^ La r&’£-^&<aurrLj3(^pu^QpL-®$(jij^%mLurrL-6oaQ^iun-L^<^rrLS!&srt^iJdpucQ&<aurftL-&t$ 

™Quj£n-Lc>^<siJrrwuj<5isww&ptjc,^^ami~[rtu^<5ury } ugiurT<&QrrFir^ij&6v@ieuL.L&Qpeu<&<g^pj36vQ60L. 

rfF 10 Q./ 0 c£F to £G/tl_ /r <5 o5 (§fl££ Si . “Afterwards, the Monoo’s flood having come, the earth was covered everywhere 
'with water. Then the following alone continued by divine providence ; that is to say, the shrine of Indra, the shrine 
of Ammon, the golden-lotus tank, the seven seas that were assembled in the sacred amusement of the god the Snake 
mountain, the Cow mountain, the Bullock mountain, the Elephant mountain. Those being excepted, all things else 
men, boasts, birds, trees, and shrubs, were destroyed. Aftorwards, as before of old time, tho sea retired within its 
boundary. All the ground, as of old, became a wilderness, and was coverod with cathamhum trees. The rule of six 
Monoos out of Brahma’s day was now completed. During this period the god performed forty-eight sacred amuse- 
ments. Afterwards, during the rule of the seventh Menoo, Veivaswata Menoo, appointed by the god Brahma this 
place continued like a forest during a lakh, or 100,000, of years of the gods.” This extract is from the Pandya 
Chronicle by a Sheiva Brahmm. _ Tlie flood in which the vessol bearing Menoo and tho sovon saints rested on the 
Himalayas, is an old Aryan tradition 5 and an incursion, of the sea over tho peninsula may have been confoundod 
with it. The hills mentioned are hills near Madura. The sacred amusements or Tiroovilaivaudals of Shiva are the 
religious episodes, or in othor words tlio miraculous events, of Madura history. Tlioy wore in all sixtv-four and are 
peouliar to Madura. (3) Account of the interregnum at the close of the ancient dynasty.—^$ mi ffp^ un -^ Li s lU!r(3(r 

cv^&pffisoLSm^uSlweoir&i^Qeo msuiuuuiTL-L^ujtsrrLSlsn-ftstruJi&La pirujirJ3&&rrpir LSlm'fetriumjUi ©ssr miss 
Q&rrmr® j>/isp' 0 : &&Q&rr 6 m®@wLDiLi'&saQ<si]<SLiQ<si,Q i a) L9/6l^^i£sQ&:rrmr(B urrsmiq-ujir<§rp 60 )L-uj GPsisiAuSQev m 

<5nn'«sn0«@^O^?/reBBfliSOT'u3L_. ( sff ( ©0u^©j/rsr/f <ssfrUL-i— soar lass L.ip.^sQ as rrsaar® ^/ppuuu.L.eoor^eo)p^(^iU)m i £E^ 

miAiu' 2 m^j,sm(S}QsTrsooTip-QT ) p^g tr^mu)^<so)mu9Qeo^0uirimrip.LuO<oorLLiLD‘^)(T^3sasQ<mjrrL.L./rLA6vQ6urrsoT mi<ss 

Q&msorpi^smmL-umrsBs^esQee/reaor® ^(SusorLSLisorQisuiaLiQsiiQpiflsfr'SefrLSlsir’Sm'pSsoimGmpiurruj j>jp pppuuu. 

u.mrtGi'BisiflQso $)(§jF&iirrr ^^liuLa^mri—n tr&arrr A>/uuLspu3@ppl$^6v umLAusoimiumLuQuiT&efrQpifliuisSw 

^^uuispiiSl^&@ucmsSl6VLD^<5mrriiSl<svurr6mip.turr<S!i^iisoeoir^^o)(SeoSp^ly ) e^&ssrufremip.Lu^tappQuir^ 
<&La^6m(&umr60ofl6orJ$(rF)UUGvoFI&Qerr 6V6omuo@p<saorLamLuuQumnSl!f>lu.L-3.''£>i<surrp ) &ltr£srr6VLAiTiuL]L.L-emrE:i<& 
<srftQm@(f)<£!&p(gispuj<^LA$6O6O6O)miumiuuQumu$6&L-L-^®uutsppm(^6Q0LQm&La&6V[raTppQirw!rtflupj3 

svu/rmnp. ujitE^mu/fB^lnSlevevn j?@)06u tftF&QrrdJrrr&a^Mutrcm-i^iurioffiL-p-ffievQ^mutiSlevcfco Mseratrreo 
j)/ ioV /r a (S^ ixi p em’LorriuuQuir^T) it & err. “After that, tho Pandyanrace beooming extinct, the children of concu 
bines, and of younger brothers in former ages, or collateral heirs, fought one against another j and dividing the country 
into factions, they caused themselves to be crownod in various places of the Pandyag kingdom, and ruled each over 
lus own town and the surrounding neighbourhood. No one being permitted to rule in Madura, from various opposing 
claims, each party strove in battle against the other ; and thoir sevoral children continued for some generations to rule 
in those various placos. In consequence of this confusion, thoir names in ordor are not known, Wliilo matters woro 
thus, in consequence of there being no Pandyans in Madura, tho works and ornaments of the temples, made by Koorti- 
bhooshana Paudyan, and by others, wont to docay. In theso evil times the inhabitants of tho place became poor and 
few in numbor. Thus, in various ways tho Pandyans becoming doatitute of piety towards Soondareshwara the god 
Soondaroshwara exliibitod no rogard towards the Pandyans. Thereforo they also went to dooay.” This extract is from 
the samo work. Keerbivibhoosbana was tho ruler at the time that the invasion of tho soa occurred. Soondaroshwara 
or the beautiful Eosliwara, is a common title of Shiva. (4) Account of the Mahomedan invasion, a list of Native 
Kings, and the establishment of the N aid rule from Vijianugger.—iSl6arLju(^<sSpLAUn-emi^uJcrrj>Bpsurr^eaor(B^srr 


i _® ssr ( fi )- a _/ ira _ u)(ST as 
'pLSlQujGarurr @pi i ± i 


GsorQ^QFjassoy&'iSlso&ir eSIeurr&sor tftsrr p^ ua-(Sijjf\) err & tDsrr-cS^CSLaevOsTreuevLDL^Ip ^ 

^^^Q5^(ff^^iT^-^V^m?\L^-<suL-&Q^i^<so(^.\^<o£i(TF l p^^L^isrm^!SBrr&rLD^iE(^icipLc>ii D iiumu{rjSSiiih 
<supj£iu&a$pir)urrsBortsptij(Pp6ummuL$Lspp&L^6V6Q35@^^ui3<s3&!$uG>umL-(B(f$ffffliijp(sa)fi{SGL.up&Q&[r 

mn-Tnr £S<s(r jy^pQflpsvprr pupQ pi—QfsvQ^^LA^^assiT'soonAmsorprreopiTiui^&LA^smiresSlsiimufifsQuQfLArr 

^ihpn-<^'ff<^iA^<5»uQur\&f5P'£irfsiu<3uTr^u<&&wu&n-FfBl($Ln$^ih$(3uuG^iU(^ih®ii!?_uL.(Slj§!prrtu 
i^irQ£EpusSpsiAj>ipfiLn<5mL-uu>LD&n-LDemi^uucQLa<oO<ss(Ss[Tl^irLh^eirm^<sQ&irLjrrudgieLi<5fris^ili^uLSliSl(m 
pSt&Sldj^ouTT j£!<ff : '£irp/&uo-flib£-rrr &>rB~-as@($LA6vQ&6V6vm$ stfpehlQQifliislQQjjJ&l-tts^-eaLAiiSl^mjrm&iTGurrffw 

/9><bW SB p p5 IA<£E LAU SSST 2LSSOU — LUSH if <9S6Sr SOT ISpiiJIT tall p AS jg gyj S 3S < St50T (ol <SV L-lSAp OTim p tskuCSl irri ggp 

sppsoLbQ iagogd/t la SsslQjjas a/r u Lines' Si <st<sv/Ti£l<siDHJULjtEi CoaBirsShoSQsxxipppQ^siTu usswssofjsSJ^ar urrsosrisjLUjrr^m 

sou — uj so i Lfi ^ ^is ^ &S tiT) ^ w p(oU sod it it la (S ^ esrrurr sosr lcluj spy tgsr&Ln i~nnsL^up,sSl<g : a : frir^ijS)jrr e ^<oosri 

sut^'fFLb-iDsr-jpjtaijeoi (ttLAii it sot ($ & IT last p jS tt u IT sour upiu sir - (^u^D-ze- u)@ - «gy suesrepLA rrjrssr [rrrjTjnrcffuimmrio (uAir- 
(fflygUa. 10 a_ - c g]®jisi(gjtAn rskmir&Tg^&muirsmisi.Lueir - (^i. \ffsh-- ^jsvskcpArTrrmmrsFQ^sjTuiTeoonspajeer-t^O 
id^-r&!^6k(^iJpirrreorrr[ru)6npmsvT-(^^ni.iD£iTr-^<sn6ST(^mrTrr&irisvrTp(^^urremra^iLi6or-i^diDs^~^is)j6m-(^LAn tresr 
(§LAyrr$rw@-(Q^iD<3v-^6uem-@ucirn-Gisr L$LAG)&6Grurtzmiipujioin--(G^& {D-^euGSTTSjLnrrrrear L§mpmumfr&eor-(gwfl) 
u)®-j)j<3>j£or(V) i irrr&rre)irr(^em-uiT65srip.iumr-(^Vs-6T- c ^j<su6tsrt^LQrnriosr@LArTrrs : p^lrr<osr-(^\Js-iD3-.-si^<BBr(§LAir 

jrmsnjrpitEusesr- anE 1 ^jsu sot la mrsor^s^) so rr <ggzt& &sor - (&/51 u)<£& - ^sosoti^latt trsor ffp $rrQ&&xr sot -(S urf) 
m->d®^'BUUL.u.LD- iD@-<s^ (^Vr&-rn-&@-$uuupuSi(i$<a;<@up6n6o>rr^6v&G8ijp£;iAiJJppgj-&^@irrm_idrE.- 
&!T6§(aJiT&6or3 : &rrp@tA-'52;rit.rrr(jf>)iD'3 :l -<B(gj(oLAGL>&G)&<so6orrj£l<osrpui?<grrLSl - (sufO - sr rrtu jt ev rr & sir &.pp irjruuip.es 

SlQiBfTL-ipLULo & LD ^ ILJ & SB IT svp&u IT 600Tl$.UJ IT <STT $60)LA60)IU£5eSL-ip&Q&n Sm® W<STJT - (£gd - SUSOCTT &@LA - (gjjjf) 

^{Dsr-^^sQsTsv^fi^ujssf^LUiurrevf^efrinj-^^luJiA^eoorL-rrirsLSfr. “Afterwards, in the year of Shalivahana 
Sagauttam one thousand two hundred and forty-six, corresponding with the year of the era reckoned from the 
destruction of Oollam (Quilon), two hundred and twenty-seven, agreeing with the Auny month of Roodrotcaury year 
when one named Paracrama Pandyan was reigning, Andy saltan moolk, and one called ISTeniy, came from Delhi in the 
north, and taking Paraucramatevar captive, they sent him to Delhi, and conquered the country. Prom that time 
forwards, as affairs were conducted in the Mahomedan manner, the Mathooray Nayanaur Vayatta Permaul (Shiva’s image) 
went and remained in the Naunjy country. Then the five letter-sacred wall (of the temple), and the various things 
connected with it, were thrown down. The shrine of the god, and the porch at its entrance, tho great choultry, the 
higher tower, and the entrance tower, alono escaped destruction. Subsequently, in the Shalivahana Sagauttam year 
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11, Wld.ri.ig Olotai 1,S“; 

K i, d,..„.. a- Ti, ..^ 


— ~ ~ _. .,, Vl Vnthiorit year of the Indian cycle, Oumpana 

IX v™,W! and ninety-three, corresponding witn v “X ofE a nd drove away the Maliomodan. He 
one thousand two hundre , 0 p Mysore rajah’s forces, came and on •, ma Vine tho god condescend to 

Wodeyaur, a Oarnauta ^.general oithe^yB ^ aJld y is hnoo temple , an d ^ result of which 

removed the sandal-pas instituted researches concerning persons o Romasoondra Pandyan, ruled 

arise aid dwell m tie templj i '“"j. H e reigned sewenteea years. His s S' B ®°f‘S;L :00nj ara Faidyan, 
he caused Somashekliara y ^ Bon> xiajaraja Pandyan, was twenty-tw 7 ' 1 rs> His son was Ramavurman, 

thirty-five years_ J he son wa8 Rajashekhara Pandyan whose role was fe L la J ted nineteen years. His son was 

His son was Coommara Chandra, a s fl ninoteon years. Chundrasokharan, > x in tho yoa / of the Kali- 

2:=^ y = . " T “C 

gsxszps sgs^i&isxss. “ *» ir&sisz- ms? 

When a temple is closed, sandal-paste is pat over the images 
is described in tho text. 

„„ « A _. VA t hi m? — Tn trod uction. — Ah to tho antiquity of these 

& —E 

su — » jursss ists? 1 ! ss 

especially onj thoso devotees on thoir passage, so as alma JtalatiovM with Triinal Natch . — 

A.D. Uootan ibiiei -ooj Balavoy Sliotoopafy. The latter was c ppoauu My Tlio king indeed sent an 

BraWin^imdroligSna mendicants solicited the r0 m^f a i^ ■with thoir request , that is to say 

,'$£5^ 

^ %' ™'-r\n> 4 *”h a rost on Tanakkjvn, tho BOiwivdciw o£ I ftltx* oy* ifi/io k»h soon alitor dyinir hittiHolfj Iuh portion 

S3fS5?ffi? « *^*.»4jKMJtfS!£ '%2rzS 


W .L1 * nHivitv which recoivoa orio acituuYviuu^,^!.- — -- - ••, (a\ M ven ,(s from end oj moaiuornin umw y— 

Sara aXWy enabled that ruler bo defeat SO n>v lo r ignod only a few months and then 

Pnlomth Tovar reigned 26 years and was succeeded A.D. ,1085 by a s 0 * ™ “ ^ The chief people of the 
Another who also^ died in throe months. Noao of 1 J 10 ™ 1 ^^ W) mLih Tovar generally called ICizhava Bhotoopaty, 
'ZZt 37 y»™ till 1» It*, 
imole’s irrandson to tho last prince, this was in A.U. 18 • K fco Horvt.h as related m tlio Lottres 

XSa his reign in February 1093 that the Jesuit missionary Joan do J it .bo 1 . Munnauroc.il and Tmaloro. 

&S." S Vk roign L king .11 JSHiSrio tho l«t prlMO. fi* tho only olhor porwn who 
The succession had beon arranged for Vijaya Ragoonnth, sisw ft woman not of tlio Marnva caste. The 

could We claimed the puttam was Bbawany Stanoa^, R oTiaih ’s short reign that tlio Kauleottah family, 

latter was therefore oonsidered incapacitated. Itwm 17 ™ f[ avinp . ma rriecl a daughter of tho ttamnand ruler. 

«r wards of Shivagunga), rose mto notice, the Nauloottah el i . " Shuncara above mentioned and Coota 

On^th^dealh of ^e^ttm;, the putbam or orowii was oontOBtod tar took side with Blmwany and 

?: v t! who had married one of the daughters of and his friend tho Nauleottah 

established him in Ramuand, but afterwards he yioldodto t ^ 80 J x ” 1 u waH alB0 called Moottoo Itagoonath. His 
chief and in lY29 0oota Tovar was finally installed as tho Tovan , who then became chief of Shivagunga. 

first act was to give two-fifblis of his country to his ally ® h ™^ <l 0 ^ niai ra vijaya Ragoonatli. Ho governed for 
Sta Tevar died in A.D. 1785. He was succeeded by ^°, 0 ^ t , 0 a ° ' r fcoo ^ Ramolingam Vijaya Ragoonatli, an 

U A.D. 1762, W„g MocooaeOby St li. 1770, tho ltoial , of 

infant, the regent being the widow ^ oott ?° J y b k tll0 ffisbriob of Hauoomantagoody, which ho assorted had 
Tanj ore invaded the country, on the plea of Siting back t ®J a8 however obliged to return before ho had effected 
been seized upon by the Ramnaud ohiofs ni a ny T ea * 4 oa i OUfi 0 f Taniorc, and persuaded the Madras Government 

his object. The Nawab of the Carnatic, Mahomed idly, was g gouj c > Ramnaud. Tho Rajah’s explanations 

that he was a more tributary, who had no right to attaok the RawaD & ixeuua y Tan 4 oro aud niade thoir own terms j 

5mW ™ teto by a.»MU, andlM widow rogeM 
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Cholas were the Coorumba shepherds. The name of a ruler Arcatus may be erroneous, 
haying however some connection with the town Aroot or other place similarly 
designated. Arcot means si banyan-tree forest.” Sornax is “ Ohola Naick ” or Chola 
ruler. Orthoura is Warriore, literally “ the town of habitation,” otherwise called 
Kozhy; a suburb of Trichinopoly. The portions of the coast are named in the 
Greek writers after the tribes in the neighbourhood. According to the stanzas of 
Auveiyaur the ordinary boundaries of the Chola kingdom were on the north the 
Ponniaur river falling into the sea near Cuddalore, on the south the Poodoocottah 
Vellaur, on the east the sea or Bay of Bengal, and on the west the Eastern 
Ghauts. Poogazhendy and Oumban give Eezham as the northern boundary, which 
has yet to be identified [ 8 ], This excludes the subsequent acquisitions; namely the 
subordinate kingdom of Tondeinaud or Tondeimandalam, and distant and temporary 
conquests. With Tondeimandalam the kingdom extended north beyond Tripatty 
and in still more recent times it was pushed far into the Teloogoo countries. The 
Chola kingdom thus lay to the north-east of the Pandyan kingdom. The capital 
was first Warriore above mentioned, secondly Combaconam, thirdly a place called 
Gungaycundapooram near the present Trichinopoly, and finally Tanjore. The 
Chola banner had a tiger on it. The Brahmin legend is that an Aryan settler 
from Oudh founded the kingdom. The story is however unreasonable on the theory 
here taken of the Dravidian kingdoms. All tradition points to the Chola kingdom 
as being of the same age as the Pandyan. The Cholas were constantly at war with 
the Pandyans and also with Ceylon. Their early history however is almost a 
complete blank ; and there is not even a list of kings, real or imaginary, as there 
is in the case of the Pandyans. The Cholas first came into prominent historic 
notice at a much later period, or about the 11th century of the Christian era. 
The evidence derivable from the written characters in inscriptions is that the 
Cholas were among the first of the Dravidian nations to adopt a northern alphabet 
in supersession of the native Vattezhoot. Their later alphabet was a form of 
Granta, which came through the Chera alphabet from the alphabet known as the 
Cave form of Southern Asoca[ 9 ]. 


and Moottooramalingam were carried off prisonors by tho Nawab to Trichinopoly. Hero they were imprisoned for 
eight years, during which time tho widow died. At the requirement of tho Madras Government when Hydor’s 
war broke out, Moottooramalingam was in 1780 re-installed as a depondenb of the Nawab in Jtamnaud, on payment of 
an annual peshcush of 1,75,000 rupoos. (6) Management by the Company. — It was at this time that tho Nawab’s 
rovonues word assigned to tho Company as security for the exponses of tho war, and Mr. Sullivan was sont to Itumnaud 
as Collector of Poligar peshcush. After fifteen years of great misrule, tho Government wore obliged to send a military 
force into tho province, as the chief would not make any arrangomont for paying his peshcush, and eventually in 1795 
he was deposed and carriod as a Stabo prisoner to Madras, where he diod in 1802. A moro particular account of the 
present Itamnaud Zemindarry will bo found in a note to the article on Zemindarries. 


[ 8 ] Native Authorities regarding tub Chola Kingdom — Introduction. — The following are maxims from Tamul 
poetry. The metropolis of the Ohola country is Warriore. Its principal mountains are Colly and Nery. Its chief river 
is the Cauvery. Tho name of tho king’s horse is Ooram (the original of the Teloogoo His distinctive 

garland is the ilowor of tho autty tree. . The device on his banner is a tiger. He is of the solar pedigree. (2) Boundary 
stanza Inj Auveiya ur . — yi&ffiQ/s ji)(jgj&66)rrQ utr 0iOaueTrisrnr Ipt&L—ffl^&ss^&Q&iTLLttL-iB&isvyrriurrLh 
eui—$m<ff : a@QiiJ(^LL$uQu<sm&m'iaQ]ju@^Frr l warrfiiBQ&rrGrrjErrLLQi—<&6n&Qujm<FQ&rrw. “The soa is 
oast. On the south is the hank assailing Vellaur. On the west is Oottaioaray. On the north is the Pennay of 
Yonand. The extent of the Ohola country is twenty-four cautham. So say.” The Ootbaicaray appears to bo the 
boundary of fortified territory. The Pennay is the modem Ponniaur or Southern Pinaukiny of Salem and South 
Arcot. For Yenaud soe the labor note on Tondeimandalam. (8) Boundary stanza by Poogazhendy 


flisn'^Lh^ffrrLpjfml.Qi—iikxsasQiuesrrFQ’SFfrso. “The sea to the east. To the south the hank-flooding Vellaur. 
To the west Ootbaicaray. To the north Eelam, etootera. Twenty-four oauthams form the extent of the Ohola country" 
So say.” Eelam is not identified. It is also written Eezham. (4) JSulogistic stanza by a Ohola poet. (S&rrjrtfjfiitk 

Q&yuQurr&esr^LLL-U>LhLnrrQ><oW&^£U^A& , H &r^fl<&®^&tt&Qiurr<suLhLtirrQ^^QjjG(<5j($<siithLi$airir($jQLa(r 
GULDLarrCo mMf$&F£3)i&<!§0 <s itujl/ sS OkurrauiBuofT G>6sr<sEjrif&(S) ^ItBjrrrsLStssrsaQ^isiJixi LnrrQeerQsujriflSLJLjeSd 
Q&trip.&(§ l£ m (Starr etui) uo rrQ> ssr mrcfl/bLj^/r^m- k^isQesrrfDmsQ lurreurh LncrQevr Gp&t&jQLorrQ&rr %uuir 
<mris)-LU6vr<srr emLoLDrrQetsr. “ Can the Oanavattam match the Ooram, 0 lady P Is the Oanvery to be spoken of with 
tho Voigay, 0 ladyP To the cassia is the margosa equal, 0 lady P To the sun is the moon equal, 0 lady P To the 
warrior is the fish-king equal, 0 lady ? To the victorious tiger-banner what is the fish, 0 lady P Among towns to 
Poogar is Korkay comparable, 0 lady P Can there be compared to the Oholan the Pandyan, 0 lady P” Poogar, or the 
town of praise, is Warriore. For the other references, see the stanzas relating to Pandya. 


[0] Sketch oe the Sequel to the History of the Ohola Dynasty— (1) Invasions of Ceylon.— The earliest notices 
of the Ohola kingdom are found in the annals of Ceylon, and apparently there was constant communication between 
the two kingdoms from an early dato. Thus in B.O. 205 Elaula, a native of Malabar, invaded Oeylon from the Ohola 
country, and conquered tho island whioh he ruled for forty years. In B.O. 103 the king of Oeylon was expelled from 
his throne by a Tamul usurpation, but was restored in 89. In A. D. 110 the Cholas again invaded Oeylon and carried 
away a number of prisonors, but in 11 3 the Oeylon king retaliated by invading and ravaging the Ohola kingdom. About 
433 A.D. the Tamuls again usurped the government of Oeylon, and great numbers of them emigrated to that island, 
where they obtained much influence. Other early notices of the Chola kingdom are not numerous. An inscription 
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7S T!ip name Chera like Pandya means, in ancient Tamul, toddy or palm 
78. Ike name cnera i „„„„ f nr T ra yanoore. This kingdom was before 

juice. _ It IS the oldest kno ^ extent b others, and as little as possible has 

historic times eclipsed to a g ore mentioned the Asoca inscriptions speak 

orVe 3 ChtTrule? a undfr ' ttie name of Keralapootra. Ptolemy speaks of «v«,l 
T ^ ;;; wHoh maybe 

capital of Cherapaty or the Ohm ^^"^^ct, mean fhe black town. Chera is 
latter being the form ° „ ag in tbe wr jtten authorities as contemporary 

wdh Pandjand Chela A stanza by AuveiyanrH gives as the northern boundary 
S S eastern Shencottah on the 

welly, as the western Calicut and as the southern theja. t As is usual ^b 

tZahy aW the ba'rrier of the Putney and Anamullay hills to the west coast. 
However these’are the limits of a later period, and cannot define the old Oheraman- 
dallm “or is much to the north of Pulney. Another stanza makes the 
“^lly Tencausy as the eastern boundary. There are grounds for supposing 

that the Cheramandalam included once the present 1 S^ToT’e^tfh e^t 

the old Tondeinaud, and the present South Malabar “d Cochin. 8 , ' th 

at any rate it was always confined by Pandya and Ohola. A tradition places the 
tri-iunctional point of the Pandya, Ohola, and Ohera kingdoms on the banks of the 
Caraypottanaur, a small river entering the Cauvery eleven milos east of Caroor. 


dating from the ^ 

£o^.rs»ignS”i>o.t a.d 

this is doubtful From about 860 *0 10 ^ A.D. tho Uhoias^ thoy hold tiU the rise of the Hoysala 

About 894 the Oholas under AdityaYuxmahi e , q ass i e ted tho Pandyaa against the Oholas, but the latter were 

throne. In 1064 Coolotoong B ,®. - , About this timo also tho Oholas dofoatod tho king Ahavamalla or 

provinoe under the _ name of Tonde Toomrabudra and ovorran tho Wostom Olialookya territories, but wore soon 
0™^^ in defeating tho Ohola viceroy's army, and on 

Mnhinrln’s flftnlh in 1071 -pro claim ed himsolf king, but soon aftorwords died. Tho throne was then seized by tho son of 
the minister Lokeshwara, who took the title of Vijayabauhoo, and proclaimed war against the Oholas. The attor wore 
finally defeated and Viiayabauhoo ascended tho throno. Subsequently having insulted the Ohola ambassador, he was 
attacked and defeated by the Oholas, but afterwards recovered the throne. The ^o^or p^t of tho ondowmonts of 
the great temple at Tanjore were according to an inscription on it, made byCoolotoongam 1080, and the 
probably built by that king. (4) Ooolotoonga’ s successors.— G oolotoonga died in 1113 and was succeeded by his son 
Vicrama. In 1116 the Singhalese invaded the Ohola kingdom, but woro repulsed. Yiorama was succeeded in 1128 by 
Ooolotoonga II, -who reigned till some period subsequent to 1168. He had a son named EajWidra whoso inscription 
between the dates 1165 and 1194 have been found in the country about tho Godavory and Kistiia rivers. After his 
death thiB part of the Ohola kingdom fell into a state of anarchy, and finally oamo into tlio possession of tlm^ 
ofWarangal. About this time the Oholas assisted Ooolashokhara king of Pandya against the Singhalese, who had 
driven him from his kingdom ; the latter however wero successful, and obtained possession of a consulorablo por i 
the Ohola territories, whioh was finally handed over to Yoera Pandyan, son of Ooolashokhara. In 121(3 Rajaraja w 
re%n£g in Ohola; he was succeeded in 1232 by Yicramadova. About this tune the Oholas lost Calinga In 1242 
Perooniinga or Copperoonjinga came to the throno, and reigned for about twenty years. Madrantaoain l ottapy Cho a 
came to the throne in 1286 and reigned till 1310. Marco Polo who visited tho smith of India m 1292 mentions tho 
kingdom of Soli, which seems to be intended for Ohola. He calls it “ tho boat and noblest province °* ? . O ,, 

of the Ohola dynasty.— In 1310 the power of the Oholas was more or less onppled by tho Mahomedan invasion of ti e 
south, of Indiaunder Malik Caufoor. The Mahomodans held the country till A.D. 1847, when they woro driven across 
the Kistna by -a .powerful Hindoo confederation. The power of the Oholas for tho last time assorted itself in the person 
of Yijayacandagopauladeva, after whioh the name disappears from history. An inscription mentioning Ins ru r 
been found at Conjeeveram, hut nothing certain is known about him. 

f 10 l Native Authorities regarding the Chera Kingdom — Introduction. — The following are maxims from Tamul 
poetry. The metropolis of the Ohera country is Tiroovaunausicalam ; the name of tho king’s horso is I a ’ ) uaa Pl 10 
king’s distinctive garland is the flower of the pinnay tree. The ohief rivors axe the Tambravanny and the. 1 orny. 
The device on the king’s banner is a bow. He is of the agnicoolam or fire-race. (2) Boundary stanza by Auvetyaur, 
OJt_,ffi('§/£,S6UU)UI£iSasfi^TI££ll£<S0<£Q<^fEl(2<ST®(i5L_^6D)<ff<ffi(g)i$G l <a/ry5)<f5<Sn_L_/r (j§Lbai—jb&^fTu3GsqSt!i)A'UZ i gd $ 

p<sfr(gQLDtrQrrmru^lrEi^rrfi<^(S^ : jr^iril.QL.djeco<sQujissr<s : Q<B : LiLI, “The northornmost plaoo is Pulney. . The 
most east is Shengode. On the west is Gozhicood. The shore of the sea is on the south. Say that some eighty 
cauthams make the boundary of the Ohera country.” Shengode is the modern Shoncottah in Tinneyolly. _ Gozmcoo ns 
the modem Calicut. (3 ) Boundary stanza by Auveiyawr. — euL.’B^fS^svLbuLpesafl'Sufr^i w so <£^/eQ <& n 
etD&Qsmsffl irr&jLo si—fl)£B<ots)!To3(S^a)jrLa ^ Q^peorr^Quoir Qtrcsanj 01 it stv &ir /gTrLlOi— sQtu ®sr 
Q&ut-I. “The northernmost place is Pulney. Right to the east is Tencausy. To the west is Colicood. Ihe 
shore of the sea is on the south. Say that eighty cauthams make the boundary of the Chera country.” Tencausy 1 8 
i®. Tinneveljy. Colicood is Calicut, 
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Various principal towns assigned to Chera are Caroor, Avanashy, Salem, Tiroona- 
gary in Tinnevelly, with places on the west coast. Among the titles given in 
•poetical works to the Chera kings are Malayamaun or ruler of the western hills, 
and Colliverpan or ruler of the Collamullays now in Salem. Long lists of original 
Chera Lings are preserved. This kingdom however extensive was not according to 
record at any time belligerent. Its strength was the commerce of the south- 
western ports. It is related that the Pandyan ruler when invaded by enemies 
was in the habit of resorting to the king of Chera. South Travancore itself has 
throughout history preserved an immunity from foreign invasion. When history 
is derived mainly from inscriptions, questions connected with alphabets assume 
importance. . At the date when inscriptions were employed, the Northern Cheras 
used a primitive alphabet derived from the Cave form of the Southern Asoca 
alphabet ; and this alphabet thus arising gave birth in turn to the modern Tooloo, 
Malayalam, and Tamul alphabets. Modern Tamul however retains in combination 
with the northern element a large proportion of the original Yattezhoot. The 
Southern Cheras retained the use of the Yattezhoot till a very late period[ u j. 

79. On the Malabar coast north of Travancore, a part of the country which 
was early Brahminized, the word Chera was converted into Kerala ; and this is the 
form used in Sanscrit for the whole Chera peoples and countries. In Malayalam 
* keram * means the cocoa-nut palm. Different notices of this coast by foreign 
ancient writers are fully discussed in the foot-note at page (4) of the present volume, 
and in the statistical account of Malabar at page 99 of Volume II. Kerala was 
plainly an offshoot from Chera. The boundaries of Kerala are rather indeterminate. 
In its widest sense it extended from Gocurna to Cape Comorin. The Keralolputty, 
a concise account of the Nayars and their country, of which the original composition 
is ascribed to Shuncaracharya, divides Kerala into four khandams or provinces. 
The most northern begins at Gocurna and extends south to the Peroompoya or 
Pazhayanoor river five miles north by east of Mount Delly, and is called Tooloo- 
rajyam. The next extends from Peroompoya to Poothooputnam near Neelesh- 
war, and is called Cooparajyam. The third extends from there to Cannetty near 
Quilon, and is called Keralarajyam proper. The fourth extends thence to Cape 
Comorin and is called Mooshicarajyam. The two last have been subsequently called 


[ u ] Sketch op the Sbqttet, to the History op Ohbra — Early history. — Very little is known of the early history 
of the Cheras. They continued in power, though constantly at war with Pandya and Ohola, until Central Chera was 
overrun by the Oongoos ; the original dynasty then retired south and continued to rule over the country now known 
as Travanoore. At some subsequent period tho name Chera disappeared. Veera Kerala Vurman was king 0 f Chera 
or Travancore in 311 A.D. His reign was long and prosperous. The capital at this time was Veera Keralapooram 
near Tiroovanoode. This latter town afterwards became tho capital, giving its name to the Travancore province ; 
until it in turn was superseded as a capital by Trivandrum in the 14th century A.D. Veera Kerala was succeeded by 
his brothor, about whom nothing is known, who in turn was succeeded by the nephew of Veera Kerala, whose 
name he boro. In 731 A.D. Veera Martaunda Vurman was king. In 824 Oodayamartaundavurinan established the 
Oollam or Quilon era. This king died in 830. Little is known of the history of the kingdom for the next five 
centuries, but probably the kingdom was reduced to very small limits. About 1330 Aditya Vurman was king. He 
was succeeded in 1335 by Veera Rama Martaunda Vurman, who reigned prosperously for forty years, and was then 
succeeded by Yeravivurman. This king died in 1382 after a reign of seven years, and was succeeded by Kerala 
Vurman. The next king was Chera Oodayamartaundavurman, who reigned for sixty-two years. He regained all the 
south-east possessions of Travancore on the Tinnevelly side. There is an inscription of this king’s at Shermadevy, 
dated 1439, He was succeeded by Vanavanaud Mootta Raja, who died in 1458. From this date till the latter part 
of the seventeenth century there is no detailed account of the reigns of the Travancore kings, but merely a list of 
names. (2) History from the end of the seventeenth century. — In 1677 Aditya Vurman, the reigning king, was 
poisoned, and five princes of the reigning family were murdered. Oomayamma Ranee then became regent, the only 
surviving prince being a minor. At this period anarchy prevailed throughout the kingdom ; and in 1680 a Mahomedan 
adventurer established himself at Trivandrum, who however was defeated and killed by the regent’s general 
Kerala Vurman. In 1684 the young prince Ravivarman attained majority, and ascended the throne. He was sue- 
ceeded in 1718 by Oonny Kerala Vurman. The next king Rama Vurman entered into a treaty with the king of 
Madura in 1726, acknowledging him as his superior. (3) Martaunda Vurman. — In 1729 Rama Vurman was succeeded 
by Martaunda Vurman. He found the kingdom disorganized, and entered into a treaty with the Pandyan king, by 
which he agreed to pay tribute in return for the loan of an armed force to enforce order in his own dominions. The 
sons of the late king entered into an organized conspiracy with other disaffected nobles, and arranged to murder the 
king at a public festival ; the plot however was discovered, and the oonspirators were executed or banished. Travan- 
core subsequently had difficulties with Quilon, Cochin, and Cauyancollam, but peace was finally concluded. Later 
again on the death of the Quilon rajah, the Cauyancollam rajah annexed that kingdom, and was attacked by the 
Travancore rajah. The Dutch endeavoured to mediate without effect, and finally assisted Cauyancollam, but were 
defeated by Travancore and forced to retreat to Cochin. The Travancore rajah had commenced to negotiate a 
treaty with the French at Pondicherry for assistance against the Dutch, but on the defeat of the latter, this fell to 
the ground. Several Dutchmen who were taken prisoners by the Travancore king entered his service, and one DeLanoy 
became commander of the Travancore army, and rendered good service. In 1742 Oauyanoollam submitted, and 
became temporarily tributary to Travanoore. In 1763 a treaty was concluded between the Dutch and Travanoore* 
At this time several petty Malabar rajahs were subdued. In 1755 the Zamorin of Calicut attacked Travancore, but 
was defeated. The internal administration of Travancore was at this period thoroughly reorganized. Martaunda 
Vurman died in 1758 and was succeeded by Wanjee Baula Rama Vurman. The history of Travancore fit later dates 
will be found in a foot-note under the heading “ Relations with Attached Native States. 
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the Malayalam country, and the two first the Tooloo or Oanara ^country. The most 

southern part of the old Mooshioarajyam is properly a Tamul a °°I n ff»hoot from the 
vnlmn language though extremely ancient, must be regarded as an olislioot trom me 

Tamul. Malabar had its Coorumba or pastoral tribes S1 ^^ ^ lfc l ® ^ C0 ^] 1 e 
Thon an occunation of palm-cultivators called Teeyar or fehaunaur ens . 

■vr rq a -military Dravidian tribe, folluwed the palm-cultivators. Parshoorama s 
historv’indicates ^the intrusion of Brahmins into Malabar, and though in its details 
les-endary is too significant to be neglected. Parshoorama, who was probably himself 
a flier or general If a South Indian tribe, assisted the Brahmins against their rivals 

the Offi! and bestowed the upper plains Z 

however banished him thereafter as a homicide. Being at a loss tor a domicile 
asked one of the ocean, and its regent deity consented to yield him as much land as 
he could cover by throwing his battle axe. He threw the weap.m from * 
O-ine Comorin and the retiring ocean yielded him the coast of Malabar below me 
latitude of IS 1 ” The introduction of Brahmins into this province has already been 
recorded in the note on Sanscrit legendary accounts. According to the Brahmins 
themselves it was accompanied with a political organization of very unnsual ^ occur- 
rence. The government was vested in a hierarchical council, formed B B 

of the sixtv-four districts into which the country was divided. The Brahmins the 

rented aeCd to the inhabitants of the country reserving o themselves th 

right of property in the soil, and the management of public affairs. The detenco 
of the whole or the use of weapons was- intrusted to ten divisions and a half o 
of the sixtv-four, and the executive government was consigned to one person arid 
a council of four others appointed by the Brahmins of the sixty-four _ villages lor 
three years each. Thus originated the custom of twelve years rulers in Malabar. 
But the divisions of the country here detailed were very probably anterior to the 
arrival of the Brahmins. These arrangements in the course ot time 
the election of one ruler of the military caste, who took an oath on his mstallati 1 
to acknowledge the authority of the Brahmins, and do nothing contrary to then 
interests or without their concurrence. The tradition indicates the domination ot 
the original and more southerly Ohera kingdom, which appointed local governors 
or Permauls. The first Permaul was named Keya Permaul, coming from a place 
Keyapooram, not identified; and his title was Oherma Permaul, ruler of Malai- 
naud" The history of early foreign rule m Malabar is contused, and it is piohabie 
that Chera, Ohola, and Pandya all exercised sway over different parts of it ; or over 
the whole of it at different times. According to Arrian and limy, Malabar * w . 
included in the l 3 andyan. kingdom m the oarly ages of Christianity. I no tradi- 
tions of Malabar proper recur in the reoords of Tooloo va, and that province is said 
to°have been apportioned in a similar manner. To Parshoorama xs attributed the 
recovery from the ocean of the whole tract from Nassick to Cunya Oomauiy 01 
Cane Comorin. The country so recoyered was distinguished as tho beven 
C on cans ; named Kirauta, Virauta, Maharashtra, Concana, Heiga, looloova, anc 
Kerala. Heiga and Toolooya are the modern Canara, and the first seat of the 
Cadambas hereafter to be mentioned. The Concan was m ancient, as m more 
modern times, the residence of uncivilized and piratical tribes. 1 he Kirauta 
country indicates a country of barbarians. The term Maharashtra is of vague 
import, and it need not he supposed that it was the seat of a separate kingdom. 
At the time that Parshoorama recovered Tooloova and Heiga from the sea, it is 
stated that he obtained a population also, by converting the fishermen of the coast 
into Brahmins. The Concany Brahmins have peculiar habits. Tho native Vatto- 
zhoot alphabet was used in Malabar till the end of the seventeenth century, since 
when in the modified form of Kolezhoot it has been retained for documents framed 
by reigning families. The Moplahs also of Telliclierry and the islands made a 
special use of the Kolezhoot till quite recently, when the Arabic character was 
introduced [ 12 ]. 


run R khitch op the Sequel to the History op Kerala. — Even after tho events mentioned in tho text ■which 
belong: to periods of some antiquity, the history of Kerala is very imperfectly preserved. _ The separatum of sixty-four 
districts into two portions, thirty-two north and thirty-two south, indicates tho distinction of J eoloova from Kerala ; 
but on what account it was made is not recorded. Obscure traditions then occur of the temporary prevalence of the 
Booddha faith, and its final suppression by six learned Brahmins who came. from other countries; and of the encourage- 
ment given by Coolashebtuvra, a prince, who is placed by some authorities in the fourth and by others in the seventh 
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80. Another portion of the old Oheramandalam was the Oongoo country. 
Congoo means again in Tamul toddy. It has been suggested that both it and 
Coorg or Codagoo mean crooked from the shape of the country ; but it is not a 
Draviclian custom to designate countries thus chorographically. Cooda is ancient 
Tamul for west ; whence doubtless the meaning of Coorg. The Congoo country 
is not defined by native authority, but comprised approximately the present districts 
of Coimbatore and Salem. The ancient capital was Scandapoora ; perhaps near 
the present Gruzzelhutty pass, formerly the highway from Mysore to Trichinopoly. 
In the third century of the present era the Congoo capital was transferred to 
Talacaud on the Cauvery, and all the south of the Mysore country was then included. 
The seal of the Congoo people had the device of an elephant. The Congoo country 
was lost to the Oheramandalam at a date that may possibly have been the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, as will be mentioned. 

81. On leaving the palm-cultivating tribes of the extreme south, the first 
nation of antiquity that occurs to the north-east are the Pallavas ; or people of the 
low-lying rice-lands of the Carnatic below the ghauts. Pul means in Tamul “ low.” 
The Pully caste retain rice-cultivation to this day for their hereditary occupation. 
The attempts to connect the Pallavas with the Pahlavas, a foreign nation of the 
north-west and perhaps the r, rd/crve? of Herodotus, mentioned in Sanscrit writings, 
will not here be recognized. Nor does the word polliem or domain of the poligars 
seem to be of the same root. A title of the Pallava kings, though only in the 
Sanscritized lists, is Vurman ; it is not known whether it is indigenous or not. 
The Pallavas were either the ruling power among the Coorumbar, or superseded 
them. The first direct mention of them is in the Booddhist records of Ceylon ; 
in which it is stated that a large number of Booddhist ascetics came to Ceylon 
from the Pallava kingdom in B.C. 157, to attend the inauguration of a stoopa at 
Anooraudhapoora. Prom the numbers given it is considered that the Pallava 
kingdom was extensive. This people is not mentioned in the Asoca inscriptions, or 
by the most ancient , foreign nations. The Pallavas are identified originally with 
the basin of the Palaur, the river which disembogues at Sadras, the a-o^ovpa^ e^opiov 
of the Greeks. This country was later known as Tondeimandalam, or the country 
immediately surrounding the present capital of Southern India. They however 
soon extended their boundaries. Their first known capital was Conjeeveram. They 
are held to have been the constructors of the monolithic raths at Mauve! lipore or 
the Seven Pagodas. They had also a military centre at Pozhalore near the modern 
Eed Hills, 10 miles north-west of Madras. From the east coast they conducted an 
extensive commerce with both the western and eastern worlds. The device of the 
ruling house was at any rate at a later period a bull, and during the same period it 
was a patron in some form of the Sheiva religion [ 18 ], 


century of Christianity, to Brahmins to settle in Korala, The last oC thePermnuls is celebrated for his conversion to the 
Mahomedan roligion. He finally retired to Mecca, dividing on his departure the Korala kingdom into eighteen or more 
distinct principalities. Ho sailed from Dliarmapatam or Calicut. After residing some time at Jeddah he died. Before 
his death howover he persuaded an Arab chief to sail for the Malabar coast -with a number of followers in order to 
establish a Mahomedan colony and oonvert the inhabitants to that religion. Thoy did so, and mosques were built, 
eleven in number. Thore is no reason to doubt the general accuracy of this story. A Bajah of Malabar undoubtedly 
became a Mahomedan, and whether he went on pilgrimage to Mecca or not, his change of faith was certainly the 
occasion of political convulsions, and was made the plea of genoral disobedienoe by his officers who took tho opportunity 
of rendering themselves independent. These events occurred in the ninth century, and at the end of the fifteenth the 
Portuguese found the country broken up into numerous petty principalities acknowledging a sort of feudatory obligation 
to a few of tho more powerful of thoir number, but all affecting independence. The lineal descendant of the last Pormaul 
was tho Bajah of Cochin. Amongst the superior states was that of Calicut, whose chief was entitled the Samoodry 
rajah or rajah of the sea coast, and who was thence termed Zamorin by the Portuguese. The origin of Calicut was 
subsequent to tho partition of the country by Oherma Pormaul. The foundation of another chieftainship furnishes 
an era in common uso, and events in Malabar are ordinarily dated from tho building of Collam, or Quilon, which 
occurred in the ninth century. In the eighth century Shuncaracharya was horn. He wrote the history of Kerala, and 
made fresh improvements in the condition of the Brahmins, making stringent regulations, which are fully detailed. 
His reforms were promulgated at a great council. For a detailed history of Malabar, reference should he made to 
Volume II, pago 99. 

[ 13 ] Sketch of the Sequel to the History of the Pallavas — Early History ; Moocoonty and other Icings . — At their 
first appearance in actual history the Pallavas are found ruling in a much larger area than is mentioned in the text, and 
apparently dividod into two portions, with distinct capitals and kings at Conjeeveram in the south, and Vengy in the north. 
They were in fact the masters of the east coast, with a considerable territory inland. From 100 to 800 A.D. Pallava kings 
mentioned in inscriptions arc Madhava Vurmah, Coolaketana, Neelacunta, and Moocoonty. Under the king last n am ed 
the Pallavas made considerable progress, and Dharanicottah became a capital city. Moocoonty is said to have intro- 
duced Brahmins into the Pallava country. The erection of the Amravatty Booddhist tope has also been ascribed to this 
king, hut by others it is ascribed to the Andhra kings who ruled west of the Telinga country. During the century 800 
to 400 A.D. the kings mentioned are Chandra Vurmah, Vijaya Bundy Vurmah, Vijaya Booddha Vurmah, Scanda 
Vurmah, and Trilochana Pallava. About this time the Chalookyan king Jayasimha Vijayauditya invaded the Deccan, 

vol. i. (33) 
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82. The Calinga realm may he included among the most ancient. The origin 
of the term is not known, but the Malays still designate all inhabitants of the 
Coromandel coast as Klings. The name appears m the modern Cahngapatam, 
Coringa, &c. The inscriptions of a later date speak of Tncalmga or three Calm gas , 
supposed to be taravatty, Warangal, and Rajahmundry. And the distinction 
must be old. Pliny, following Megasthenes_, mentions the Macco Calmgm and the 
Gangarid Calingas as separate from the Calingm proper. The Mahabharat names 
the Calingas three times, and each time in conjunction with a different people. It 

, . ,v A p n ii OV r, q Hia son Vishnoovardhana continued the war, defeated the Pallavas, and 

and was killedm a war mth the j son ^plllavas the dominant race in the Deccm.-J? rom 400 to 600 
married a daughter of the PaUava ruling lamdy. ^ ^ n e da Yuxmah t Yeera Vurmah, Scanda Yurmah II, Simha 
the kings mentioned are > Vijaya, Chanda g C canda y urma h m, Nundy Yurmah, Yijaya Booddha Vurmah, 
Yurmah I, Yishnoogopa, Vuimah, „ , , . > • d tbe p a n avas were decidedly the dominant race m the 

and Atty Yurmah. _ At the commencement of this period mo ^mv^s ^ Southern * Pexmava along the eastern 

whole Deccan. Thar ^ boundary of the Congoo-Carnauta kingdom, and across the Toongabudra north- 

ooast, and inland along the eastern rm nl nokvas of the north Deccan now conquered some Pallava territory 

west far into the northern Deccan. The Chalookyas ot the > ^“the paUavas wore more than once defeated by 

Bouth of the Nerbudda, whore they se ■ Badaumy in Belgaum, a Pallava strong hold, was capturod by the 

the Cadambas from the west. Ab • • 500 to 600 Pallava kings wore Rajendra Vurmah, Devondra 

Chalookyas, and Conjeeveram was burn by them have b^on found in the Mysore 

Vurmah, Yishnoosimha, Badaumy was also temporarily recovered from the Chalookyas. 

country, showing that the Pallava rule extended £ Congoo SLa Yilanda and Oongany Vurmah III, and by the 
At intervals the countiy was then Chalookvan Yicramaditya I conquered the king of Conjeovoram. In 

ChalookyanlnngPoolakeshyll. In 600 A.D q “ ei . od Vongy from the 

610 Coobja Yishnoovardhana, the Pallavas were defeated by the Cadambas. 

Pallavas. In 684 an alliance was made b r , „ visited Clonieoveram He describes the city as being six miles in 

About this time Hweu Thsang theChmeset^ y ^ 

tongth, and says that ^Mlava Knga“5 at th£ Se is she™ by the nataoroas Booddhiat 

condition of the i north-eastein dst HwenThsane. About 660-670 the groat Slioiva reformer Shunoara- 

nionastorios and Hindoo temples P Pallavas wore dofeated by Shree Vallabha of the Congoo-Carnata ; and 

charya preached in Conjoevoram. About ^ from Goozerat. In 733 the king of 
subsequently Oonjeeyetain w ' “g”* jV **° VioiL&U tya U who in 745 again invadoil the Pallava demi- 
Oonjeeveram ™ “nqujd hythe DaoagT OMoohya tag Vjr y^ ^ In 768 the Pallava ting Nundy 

mons, defeated and killed the Dhnlookva king Keorby Vurmah II, and Conjeovoram was again captured. In 

Poty Yurmahll waskilledbythe DMoa^Ohaloolqya king Aeorcy ^ onquorod by the Rashtracootas. 

768 Nolamba Rajah was lung of jL h ® ’ le£t tll0 BooddhiBt faith, booame a Jeina, and drove tho Booddhists from 

In 788 Hemaslmotahij kmg of A men ti 0 ned in the inscriptions are Simha Vishnoo, Mahondra Vurmah I, 

Conjeeveram. From 700 to .900 'the! Pall av a > kings mentmuottin tne n> Nundy Vurmah , and Pallava- 

NarBirnha Vurmah I ’ ^ ah “ 1 * ^ q V y ma h ’ carried on wars with the Sabaras (Sowralis), the Nishaudas (probably a tribe 
malla Nundy Vurmah. Nunc y V . . . Pnah+racoobas oonauered the king of Conjeovoram. Soon after this the 

on the Vindhyas), and Fanc^as. In&M^h^^^Mraco^as^conqr^e^U t Jp a llava king, and in 894 Voera 

Pallavas were ^ g — FrSaaoO to 1000 norbhorn Pallava kings mentioned in inscriptions arc Jaya 

Nolamba. (3 ) Decline of miaUa oninndra Vurmah Dova, all reigning at Oalinganagara. The Cholas now began 

Vurmah D ova, Ananta Vurmah Do va, in r )0 ilin Pallavas formed an alliance with their invotorato onomies the 

to threaten tho Pallava was king of tho Pallavas. Tho Cholas 

Chalookyas against tho Cholas. ,, p«.ri ftVfta wore finally overthrown by Abhonday, son of Oooloboonga 1, 

meanwhile continued their attacks Tondoimandalafn. After this conquest 

RajondraChola, andOou]OGveramhooa f j dern Bollary district, and ro-ostablishod tbomsolves to somo 

the Pallavas retired westwards to J ^Sributoto the Chalookyas. In 1079 a Pallava prince was 
oxtont, hut with much reduced po • Y f Deccany Ohalookya king Jagadooamulla drove tho Pallavas 

governor of Banavausy under the C cif the Pallavas is in 1223, after which 
from their then remaining possessi s, , . a ummarv 0 f Pallava history.— Tho different poriods of Pallava 

datothoy disappear from history s . ^ ) J promill0T1 t notioo at about tho oommoncomont of the 

history may be > shortly S^lSd extended their dominion over a largo portion of the 
Christian ^ ^^^e Western and Eastern Chalookyas successively drove them out of portions of their kingdom, 

r,rr oXrth ju *. i°u°SLa r r t h 0 sart “srir & 

Pallava the 0 hadookya, dt^ sums up his rea0 archos regarding them to the following effect. 

5 GV ' Lwios that in the early centuries of the Christian ora, and probably earlier, a powerful and civilized empire 
Ho concludes, that m lug eauy oe nntnalv the emniro of the Pallavas ; whose capital, Conioovoram, was one of 

flourish^ over a great extort iof ' St^bum ah Btrougly lortilod , who.o aamuoouront iu tho arte U 

■Jf° nfedbrthoVooShiBt tope ot Amrovatly, and its omato ouoloeuro S ; by tho osoajatod mouolitlno eovon-eloreyod 
illnstratedhythoBoocldnisttopo tho rock-sculptured monolithic monuments of tho Seven Pagodas; by the 

Booddhist monastery of P H , g zba] and ita Won gate ; by its statues of tho Joins* and of its early kings ; by 

remarkable pillar or tneroyai a , rat . m _p ; rr ;o' H ,tion * bv its cocoanut topes, botol gardons, and orchards of 

its agriculture counted l by SieVariot/and excellent execution 
grafted mango teoee, by them] r 5 by the armour iu which its war-elephants were clad; by its fortroases | by its 

of its oomage , by its sea-gomg s p , y .. riowerful neighbours, and the signal victonos of its own 

suocessfn^esistano^of ^ e l o f tb ose neighbours ; whose revenue administration has been substan - 

armies withm the temtory ox p0 ° er daring the subsequent political changes of the country ; whose religious 

Stionfs Rlustmted by its numerou! Booddhist monasteries, Hindoo temples, and Jeina bastis j by tho saorodnoss of 
jrtSSlS of ita capital, Conjeeveram, which has been regarded from very early times as ono of the seven most 
the temples o± its capim j ^ ag the rolig i 0 us metropolis of tho south ; by the various decisive religious 
sacred places of I P g endowments to religions persous ; and by the settlement of Booddhist monks 

Ohristian era, aad of Brahmins from at least the foarth oeatnry, whose 
there from at leas aaemented by the commerce of its numerous sea-ports, extending along the whole 

oSS) Tim mSemOudfalore to Ganjam, into which the greater part, if not the whole, of the aea-trade 
B aBtejm C Chersonese and the farther east and the western world was carried at least as early as the first 

between the < f od .. . h riches were still further enhanced by its various mineral resources, and 

centimes of the Christian^ ^wuose ^ exiating at tbat time in any know n part of the world , and 

especial yyP palmy days extended from the Nerbuddaand the borders of Orissa on tho north, to the 

wh °i e the Con goo and Chola 7 kingdoms in the neighbourhood of the Southern Pennaur or Ponniaur on the 

Borthernlimits from the northern extremity of the Western Ghauts, down the line of the western water-parting 

rhrt;th Nund? d ™ and the neighbourhood of the Shevaroy Hills to tho Bay of Bengal, on the 
°L t t I * e ^ ertent territory which abimdantly entitled it to he called by the Chinese pilgrim Fa Ilian in the fourth 
pentury A.D., “ the kingdom of the Dacshina.” 
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lias boon stated, but improbably, that the name of the country Telingana, and of the 
Toloogoo language, was derived by corruption from Tricalingana. The Sanscrit 
derivation from Trilinga or three lingams is still less probable. The people of that 
country were not lingam worshippers at so early a date. Teloogoo means the clear 
language. Calinga is alluded to in the earliest extant chronicles of India and 
Ooylon. The oldest Booddhist legends speak of the Calinga monarchs as rulers of 
a civilized country. There is an account which states that the Ceylon Yijaya was 
descended from a Calinga stock. Another tradition mentions a famine in the 
Calinga country in the second generation before Booddha, tBat is to say 620 B.C. 
Pliny places the Calingge on the sea coast, below the Malli of Mons Maleus or the 
modern Mahendragherry. The name is on the whole rather that of a country than 
of a dynasty, and the limits must have varied. Ordinarily it indicates the country 
north of the Godavery and south of Orissa, and running inland as far as the Eastern 
Ghauts. But it has also been used to include Orissa, and even the country as far 
as the Ganges valley. The country known later as the Yen gy country was that por- 
tion of Calinga which lay between the Kistna and Godavery rivers[ 14 ]. Amravatty, 
Warangal, *Vaigy, Calingapatam, Chicacole, and Rajahmundry, were at different 
times principal places within the limits of Calinga. Sinhapoora is the Sanscrit name 
for an ancient capital city inland. Of the early history of this country little is known. 
It experienced, successively, and in different parts, the rules of the Mowryas, the 
Andhras [ 1B ], the Pallavas, the Eastern Chalookyas, and the Ganapaties. Of these, the 
Mowryas belong to the most ancient period. Their capital was in the far north at 
Pautalipootra near the modern Patna, but the inscription of the Mowryan king Asoca 
at Jowgada in Gan jam, shows their occupation of the Calinga country. The 
ixmoriptions of t)liis part of tlio country sliow no trnc© of tli© MiciGnt Dr&vidi&n 
alphabet, and it is possible that the inhabitants never possessed it. The character 
winch they afterwards acquired came direct from the Asoca alphabet, though inde- 
pendently of the Ohera above-mentioned, and forming quite a separate family [ ]]. 


ri 4 l CtfOTfir TIihtouy or the Vengy Eulers. —The Vongy kingdom, that is to say the country lying between the 
tf J f . ( jodavory rivers and extending from the sea a short distance inland, was ruled by the Pallavas till 610 A.D.; 

5 h, ml w L SSby Coobja Vishnoovardhana, the first king of the Eastern Ohalookya dynasty. It is uncertain 
w iSflin this period the Vengy kingdom was independent, or moroly a province of tho Oanjy kingdom 5 but 
rTiltinnt kings ruled It the two capitals. The capital of tho Vongy kingdom was Podda Vaigy, a fow miles north of Micro, 
Inih Gmlavery district. Shortly after tho conquest of Vongy by tho Ohalookyas, the country was visited by Hwon 
n J who SnllH tho kingdom ‘ Antalo ’ and the capital ‘ Pinglulo,* which may bo tho locative cases of Andhra and 
V ^ ndHtakmi for nominatives. An inscription of A.D. 807 speaks of tho Eastern Ohalookya king as ‘Lord of 
Vumcy m. ' ni.Mlncikvas ruled Vongy till 1022, whou it was incorporated with the Cliola kingdom. Vongy oamo into 

of Warangal in the twelfth century, and followed the fate of that kingdom. Tho 
ftnoimt Venjgy is Included in tho modern Godavery district. 

t i n siw torrmr History or the Andhra Dynasty.— T ho northern portion of tho Prosidonoy was included in tho 
* J hYY.lnrn anon after the commencement of the Christian ora. The Mowryas, who had thoir capital at Pautali- 
Andbra » Bucooe a 0 d by tbo Sangas, and those again by the Oanwas. The last Oanwa king was murdered 

(1 t,m Y’ ai 1() odraoa or Shipraca, who in B.O. 81 seized tho throno, and foundod the Andhra dynasty. The 
by bin mimsnoi thcm the faSapal, and Pliny mentions them as Gens Andarso. Three dynasties successively 

n u . dom, namely the Andhras proper, the Andhrajauticas, or relatives of tho Andhras, and the., 
rtlbHl ojrw tno or R BOrvaTlts of the Andhras. The whole of tho north' of the Madras Prosidonoy down at loast to 
w probably considerably to tho south of it, was included in thoir territories, but their occupation 
l\w Kutin» They were Booddhists in religion. About the beginning of tho Christian era they wore 

m»t only a “ nnwROHsed according to Pliny large armies. The dynasty continued to rule till about 430 A.D., but 
powerful, 1 oJi , it0 history then beyond a list of kings- It is uncertain at what period tho Andhras lost possession 

S'S? territory in this Presidency. 

.... u oV tiih Sequel to the History or Calinga.— T his anciont kingdom is mentioned by Pliny as 
E J G-axigaridum Oalingarum.’ The name Gangarid points to the Gun gas, _ who were probably rulers of this 


’ noviawuw* pe riod. An anoient inscription found at Chicacole in Gun jam gives tho name of Nandaprabhan- 

oottlitry from u | o a ii n ga, at a period probably previous to the Ohalookyan conquest of Vengy at tho boginning of 
jiiiuifc ynrmm L . ° p phis sovereign was a Gun ga by origin. His grant is dated from tho city of Saurapully. 
tk» a^vrintioTis" of later date give the name of king Indra Vurmah. His grants are dated from tho city of 

Two other mu the Ohalookyan oonquest in the seventh century, little or nothing is heard of the Calinga 

Cali ngti. nf j j. 977 A.D., when a period of anarchy ensued in the Eastern Ohalookyan territory which lasted for about 

fftmgas till aU ~“ atL a the Calinga princes again rose to power for a time at Oalinganagara. Kings mentioned in 
twonty-iuivon y _ _ period are Java Vurmah Deva, Auanta Vurmah Deva, who was roigning in A.D. 985, Enjendra 
inwriptieuB ox !L ^pclra Vurmah Deva, and Satya vurmah Deva. It seems very likely that tho dynasty of Ganapatios 
Vurmah D 'Y^L/hioh was reigning over Calinga at the commencement of the twelfth century, was connected with the 
of Warangal, w _ n6faiS 0 f Calinga. The Ganapatios were a Gunga race, but opinions differ as to wlienco they took 

ftbovottuiut/iori ^ oa tionis that they were descended from the Gunga family which was driven out of the Oongoo 
their rise- n ho las in 894 A.D., and another theory is that they were an offshoot of the Cholas. It seems much more 

country by Oie ^ was their original home, and that they were the lineal descendants of tho Gungas of Calinga. 

probable than ovm connection with this dynaBty is that of Tribhoovanamulla. He was succeeded by Prolarajah 

Tho lirot name a t the commencement of the twelfth century A.D. He built "Warangal, eight of his prede- 

who was I 01 ”ruled at Hanoomaoonda. He is stated to have defeated and captured Teila III of the Western Ohalookya 
oensorB liavmg anooeeded by Prataupa Eoodra I, who extended his dominions considerably. He is said to have 
He was . .... 1 — — He was succeeded 


*r*»*-A nluneTarbut in all probability this was part of the Ganapaty kingdom long before, 
conquered V' pjeva, at whose death his widow Eoodramma ascended the throne. She was in many respects a very 
hf uonapat; ^"wracter, Her long reign of thirty-eight years being marked by an extremely ablo system of administration, 
remarkable cnam 
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83. Knowledge oe Southern India in the most ancient times by Foreigners. — • 
The most ancient legends connecting India with the west are the invasions of 
Semiramis and Sesostris, the progress of Dionysus through the east, and the 
labours of Hercules. The invasions, if they occurred, touched only the north. 
The worship of Dionysus is connected with that of Yishnoo, the prevailing religion 
of the Granges valley. Hercules is stated to have had for daughter Pandaia, 
a female ruler of the southern country extending to the sea which produces 
pearls. Arrian’s name for the Indian Plereules is Bopadvt] the meaning of which 
is not known. He has been identified with the Balarama of the Brahminical pantheon. 
Balarama represents the agricultural population. In a broader view he may be 
said to represent Shiva. In the first book of the Odyssey the 23rd and 24th 
lilies run thus '• — cud lotted too Biy^Oct BeSatctTat ecryctTOi dvBpcov, oijxev Bvcoptevov xnreplovo’i 
oi8’ dvtovTos. The Eastern ^Ethiops indicate, if only indistinctly, the old inhabi- 
tants of India. The Edomites were the earliest people of antiquity who traded 
with Opliir. The time of return in these voyages was in the third year, though 
the absonce was only eighteen months ; a period which would be accounted for by 
passages made with the monsoons. Ophir is held to be Ceylon or the Malabar 
coast. The first authentic notice of India is afforded by the invasion of Alexander. 
That event was a mere partial inroad producing no lasting effects. Yet the 
narratives of the expedition are precious in so far as they show that the Hindoos 
were . then precisely the same people as now ; divided into castes, addicted to 
ascetic superstition, and abstruse philosophy. The expedition of Seleucus and 
the embassy of Megasthenes brought to light the existence of the great empire 
above-mentioned, of which the capital was Palibothra, on the Ganges. The inter-* 
position of the hostile monarchy of the Parthians cut off all land communications 
between Rome and India, but one embassy from this country reached the court of 
Augustus, proceeding by sea from the coast of Malabar. The Periplus of the 
Erythrman sea gives valuable information as to the commerce of Southern Indin 
in the first century of the Christian era[ 17 ]. 


Marco Polo, who visited Southern India towards the close of her reign, mentions hor as follows " Tins kingdom 
wuh formerly under the rnlo of a king, and sinco his death some forty years past it has been under his mieon, a lady 
of much disorotion, who, for the groat lovo she boro him, novor would marry anothor husband. And I can assure you 
that during all that spaco of forty yoars she bad administorod hor realm as well as over hor 'husband did, or better 
ami as sho was a lovor of justioo, of equity, and of poaco, she was more belovod by thoBo of hor kingdom than over was 
lady or lord of theirs before.” In A.D. 1295, Roodramma’s daughter’s son Prataupa Roodra haying attainod his majority 
the quoon abdioatod in his favour. This king was ono of tho most poworful prinoes of his time, and was virtually the’ 
lash of his lino. In 1309 tho Mahomodans under Malik Oaufoor having conquered Doyagherry, turned their attention 
to Warangal. Tho first campaign was unsuccessful, but in the second Prataupa Roodra was defeated, his capital 
captured, and tho kingdom rondored tributary bo Dolhi. In 1320 Prataupa Roodra made an alliance with the Rajah of 
Dovaghovry against the king of .Delhi. In consoquenoe of this a Mahomedan army under Ooloogli Klmn was sont 
against Warangal. Tho expedition, howovor, was unsuccessful, as tho force that inyostod tho town was attaclcod by 
diHoaso, and finally compelled to raise tho sioge. In 1323 however a seoond largo M'abomodan force capturod Waran- 
gal, and Prataupa Roodra was sent a prisoner to Dolhi. His son Krishna sucooodod to a much roducod kingdom". 
In 13 14 ho joined a confederation of Hindoo states which suocoedod in driving tho Mahomedans out of tho kingdom" 
Tho kings of Dolhi scorn bo have taken no further stops against tho Warangal kingdom, bub in 1858 tho Bahminy king 
Mahomod Shall plundered tho country up to tho capital, and only retired on boing paid the expenses of the war. Jn 
1371 war again broke out betwoon Warangal and the Bahminy kingdom, in which the former was defeated "and 
Nagadova son of the king Krishna lost his life, Tho king of Warangal now applied to Delhi for assistance, but without 
effect, and on boing again attacked by the Bahminy king submitted and paid an immense ransom. A treaty was then 
mado, by which the boundaries of tho two kingdoms were settled. In 1424 Ahmed Shah Bahminy attaoked Warangal 
and the reigning king was killed, Nothing more is known of the dynasty. Tho Warangal kingdom became part of 
the Bahminy dominions. Aftor the dismemberment of the Bahminy empire at the end of the fifteenth century, Calinga 
formed part of tho Cootbshahy kingdom of Golcondah, Aurungzeob annexed Goleondah in 1688 and Calinga thus 
became part of tho Moghul Empire, but the occupation was little more than a military ono, and the Hindoo chiefs wore 
left much to themselves till 1.724 when Yoosuf Jah, the great Nizam-ool-moolk, took actual possession of the country. 
In 1763 this part of the country, then known as the Northern Oircars, was ceded to the Fronch by Salaubut Jung" 
Soobadar of the Docoan. In 1759 however the French wore driven out by the English, and possession of the Ciroars 
was transferred to the English* under a treaty with Salanbut Jnng. This arrangement was ratified by the Moghul 
Emperor's firmaun in 1765, but the English did not finally take possession till the following year. The modern 
districts of Ganjam and Vizagapatam include the ancient Calinga. ' 1 

[ 17 ] Sketch Account of the Knowledge of Southern India by Foreign Ancient Nations continued down to 
the Middle Ages — Introduction . — Tho Burmese frontier has been unfavourable to intercourse between India and 
foreign nations. The Himalayan mountains have blocked in the country on the north. Yet in the north-west passes 
of tho Himalayas there has boon opportunity for access, and the exterior sea-board of the peninsula has laid tho country 
open to tho visits of those travelling by sea, It is this last route, and especially that on the western side of India 
which the visits of foreigners have mostly taken. Commercial ancient history is to a large extent the history of the 
struggle for tho transit trade <?f the East by the Persian Gulf and Red Soa j and the modem history of the Old World 
lias been modified by the discovery of the route to India round the Cape of Good Hope, The extent to which there is 
evidence of direct intercourse between Southern India and ancient nations varies, but even where there is no evidence 
much may ho learnt from inference. (2) Egypt .— One of tho earliest countries with which India had commercial 
relations was Egypt. Mummies wrapped in Indian muslins have been found in Egyptian tombs dating fully 2000 years 
B.O. The anejont Egyptians used indigo for dyeing purposes, which could have come only from India. The Biblical 
story of Josoph shows a caravan trade to Egypt from the East. An invasion of India in B.O. 981 by Rameses II the 
Greek Sesostris, is recorded by Diodorus Siculus, He conquered the whple valley of the Ganges, When after 
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84. Subsequent Dravidian History down to the Eleventh Century.— During 
this period the old Pandyan power waned, the Chera kingdom was contracted to 
small dimensions in the south-west, and the Chola power alone maintained itself. 
The Pallava and Calinga powers were confined within the neighbourhood of the east 


the death of Alexander the Great, Ptolemy son of Lagus obtained possession of Egypt (B.C. 233), he established 
the seat of government at Alexandria which soon became a populous and wealthy city. Ptolemy’s son and 
successor Ptolemy Philadelphus, in order to oentre the Indian trade in Alexandria began tho construction of a 
canal from Arsinoe (the modern Suez) on the Red Sea to tho eastern branch of the Nile ; but this work was never 
finished. The same king built Berenice on the west coast of the Red Sea, which becamo tho medium of intercourse 
between the East and West for the next two hundred and fifty years, or as long as Egypt romainod an independent 
kingdom. It is a matter of conjecture how far these facts indicate a direct commerco botwcon tho West Coast and 
Egypt. '(3) Assyria. — The first warlike invasion of India mentioned by classical authors is that of Somiramis, 
widow of Ninus of Nineveh, whom Diodorus Siculus relates to have crossod the Indus with a very largo army, 
but to have been then signally defeated and put to flight by an Indian prince named Strabrobates. This was in 
the year 2034 B.C. Semiramis erected a column describing her conquests as oxtonding from Nineveh to the 
Itamenes (Jumna) eastward, and southward to the country which produced myrrh and frankincense ; this last is tho 
interior of India. There was a constant intercourse between India and tho Assyrian empire by land. Probably 
Assyria knew nothing of Southern India. (4) The Phoenicians . — A trado hot ween Europe and Asia was early carried 
on by the Phoenicians, and theso people wore employed in tho lator naval expeditions of Egypt. Hiram of Tyro (980 
B.C.) extended his commercial operations to India, and in connection with the Hebrew Ring Solomon enjoyed a 
monopoly of the trade. It was oarriod on from harbours at the lower end of the Arabian Gulf, whioli tho Pluenicians 
seized from the Idunucans. Among the products of India or Arabia mentioned in the Bible aro found tho following ; 
cinnamon, cassia, sweet calamus, staefao or gum, onyeha or skekoleth (a black odoriferous shell), galbanum (a gum 
or resin), aloes, myrrh, and frankincense. Of these, cinnamon and cassia oan be attributed specially to India, and 
with all tho others wore brought originally through Arabia into Egypt, Judasa, Pheonicia, and Syria, and from 
those countrios distributed around tho coasts of the Moditorranoan. Tho word India itself occurs in the book of 
Esther where it is spoken of as a provinco subject to King Ahasuerus. Two Hobrow words in tho Bible aro identical 
with Tamul, and point to an early intercourse with Southern India; namoly * tooki ’ (peacock), the Tamul 
Qprr<siS)&, and ‘ ahalirn ’ (a fragrant troo) , tho Tamul jt/Qd). (5) Persia. — In B.C. 557 tho frontier of Persia, then 
under Cyrus son of Cambyses I, extendod to tho borders of Hindostan ; but Cyrus did not croBS tho Indus. Darius 
Hystaspes in B.C. 521 oxtondocl the dominions of Persia, and conquered part of India ; tbo tribute paid by which 
was four times as much as that yiolded by tho rich provinocs of Babylon and Assyria, and nearly a third part of the 
whole revenue of the Persian monarchy. In his reign Scylax of Caryanda in Caria sailed down the Indus from 
Peukelaotis, and then along the Arabian coast by the samo course afterwards taken by Nearchus. The chief 
commercial intercourse bebwoen Porsia and India was by land, commodities being transported on oamols from tho 
Indus to the Oxus, down which they were oarriod to tho Caspian Sea, and thonco distributed in various directions. 
Early in the sixth century A.D., the Porsians under Ohosroos Nouschirvan hold a distinguished position in tbo East. 
Their ships frequentod the harbours of India, and thoir ileot was succossful in an expedition against Ceylon. 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, a Greek merchant who travollod in the East at this period, has mentioned the importance 
of the trade between Porsia on tho one side and Ceylon and India on tho otlior. In proof of this ho mentions a 
number of Nestorian or Syrian Christians found by him in Southern India, who were originally convortod by mission- 
aries from Porsia, and wore subjoot to tho jurisdiction of tho Archbishop of Soloueia. Tho Persians then mono- 
polized the silk trado, both from India and China, owing to thoir power of molesting tho caravans. They continued 
subsequently to carry on an extensive trade with India, whioli however was finally destroyed through the capture of 
Ormus on the Persian Gulf by tho Portuguoso about the beginning of the sixtoonth century, (fi) The Greeks.— An 
ancient legend, -rolatod by Ctosias and other writors, stalos that Dionysus visitod India about 1450 B.C., and civilized its 
tribes, teaching them cultivation, tho use of the grapo, and the arts of civilization. Anothor logond connects Heracles 
with India. He is said to have married Pandaea, the daughtor of an Indian king, and to have i'onndod a long dynasty. 
The Greeks must have known of tho existonoo of India as oarly aB tho horoic timos, since Homer mentions tho use of 
articles of Indian merchandize, which wont by names of Indian origin; such as icaortrlrepos ‘ tin ’ (tho Sanscrit ‘ kas- 
teera’), and i\if as ‘ivory’ (connected with the Sanscrit ‘ ibha,’ an elephant). Those conceptions however were 
uncertain, and India was confounded with Ethiopia. Other Greok words which demonstrate an early intercourse with 
Southern India are & pv(a (rice), tho Tamul ; and xApnop (oinnamon), the Tamul &(fF,<aurr. Tho first Greek who 

clearly speaks of India is Heoataeus of Miletus (649-486 B.0). ( Horodotus (450 B.O.) also mentions India in his 
enumeration of the satrapies of Darius. According to the latter* authority, the Indians paid a tribute of 360 taionts 
of gold dust ; this as stated above boing four times as mnoh in value as that yielded by the satrapy of Babylonia 
Conjoined with Assyria. Herodotus has a fable that ants bigger than foxes dug up this gold. Ho montions cotLon, 
whioh he describes as wool growing on trees ; and he speaks of large roeds, probably bamboos. Ho says of tho tribes of 
India, that they were oxoeedingly numerous and spoke a variety of languages. He mentions cannibals ; also tribes 
who entirely abstained from animal food. His knowledge was apparently confined to the countries on the Indus. 
Ctesias (400 B.O.) who was for many years physician to Artaxerxes Mnomon, wroto a work called IrSucd ; but it 
contains many fabulous acconuts. In tho year B.O. 334, Darius Codomanus, successor of Arses, was on tho throno of 
Persia ; while Alexander, a youth of twenty years of age, had succeeded to tho monarchy of his fathor Philip of 
Maoedon, and was planning a universal extension of his dominions. In the spring of that year Alexander invaded the 
territories of Persia, and defeated Darius, first at tho Granious inBithynia; then at the decisive battle of Issus, in 
Cilicia (B.0. 333). After a two years’ campaign, wherein Tyre, Jerusalem, and Egypt wore subdued, he finally defeatod 
the Persian kjng in B.O. 331, at the battle of Arbela, near the mountains of Kurdestan, Darius was soon afterwards- 
murdered by one of his officers, Bessus, satrap of Balkh ; and Alexander laid waste the satrapy to avenge the death 
of his noble eneiny, In. 327 B.O. Alexander marched towards India. With considerable difficulty ho reduced 
Afghanistan^ and then crossed the Indus into a territory called Taxila. With the chief of this country he made an 
alliance, the Hindoo being anxious to secure the co-operation of the invaders against the great rajah, Porus or Pooroo, 
reigning in Canouj and enjoying the monarchy over all Hindostan. In 326 Alexander advanced, and was resolutoly 
opposed by Porus on the eastern bank of the Jhelum, or Hydaspes river. The Hindoos were defeated in a pitched 
battle ; but Alexander finding his army unwilling to advance further into India, retraoed his steps, took his whole force 
on board a vast number of galleys, and sailed down the Hydaspes to the Indus. After severe fighting at several 
places on the route, he reaohed the mouth of the Indus in safety, and divided his army into two parts, one division 
under Nearchus, having orders to sail up the Persian Gulf, while Alexander himself went by land. This was the last 
invasion of India before that of the Mahomedans. Alexander believed in the ancient legends of Dionysus and 
Heraoles. When he captured the strong fortress of Aornus situated between the Indus and the xwepi/r (Cabool), he 
rejoiced that he had reduced a stronghold which Heracles himself had not been able to take. Subsequently, at the 
point where the Hydaspes (Jhelum) and the Aoesines (Ohenaub) unite, he encountered a tribo, which from their use of 
clubs and the sacred mark on their faces were thought by the Greeks to be the descendants of Heraoles. And when,, 
•having overcome this tribe, they entered the oountry of the Oxydracse and Malli, Alexander encouraged his men by 
saying that they should pass the limits of the conquests of Dionysus and Heracles. The followers of Alexander the* 
Great gave a fairly accurate account of the country. The works of the writers Boeto, Diognetus, Nearchus, Onesi- 
critus, Aristobulus, and Callistheues are lost ; but tbeir substance is condensed in Strabo, Pliny, and Arrian. Onesi- 
critus was the first western writer to mention Ceylon, Other and later writers were Megasthenes and Deimachus,, 
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coast. These changes were caused by pressure from the nations whom several 
centuries had bred on the uplands of the Deccan. It is reasonable to infer that 
the reason why the Cholas in the valley of the Oauvery maintained nevertheless a 
superiority was that Brahmins had imparted to them their civilization. 


ambassadors from. Salonens to Cliundragoopfca and his son Allifcroohados at Palibothra or Patna 5 Patrooles, admiral 
of Seleucus who visitod the wost coast ; Timosthenes, admiral of Ptolemy Philadelphia Dionysius, sent by the same 
king on air overland expedition to India through Persia ; and Eudoxius sent on a voyage of discovery to the wost 
coast of India by Ptolemy Enorgotos in B.C. 140. To Alexander belongs the credit of having perceived the value 
of Indian commorco, and of having by the foundation of Alexandria given a direction to the oourso in which it. 
flowed for eighteen subsequent centuries, until the discovery by tho Portuguese of the route by tho Cape of Good 
Hopo. Tlio Macedonians wore astonished at tho richos and close population of tho Punjaub. Their acoomits 
wore exaggerated, as tlioy say that Alexander subdued 5,000 cities as largo as Cos, but nevertheless enough 
remains to show that Northern India at that time was in a highly flourishing condition. Tho information given by 
these writers is varied and extensive. All native commodifcios which to this day form the staple of Indian aommeroe 
wore fully known to them ; namely rico (tlpvfa), cotton and muslins (j 8 i hreroy), sugar-cane (which they call honey-bearing 
roods), and silk (cr^pucd). None of those articles bad yot boon brought into Greece or' any part of Europe by sea. 
The Macedonians also described tlio most striking characteristics of the Hindoos, in their superstition, policy, manners, 
habits, and customs, as follows. There were seven castes. Namely the philosophers or Brahmins ( <pik6<rocj>oi , aocpurral ) ; 
tho husbandmen (yeupyol) ; the herdsmen, shepherds, and hunters (fiovKdkot, iroiphes, Bripevral ) ; tho artiaanB (rexjuVcti) ; 
tho soldiers ( irokepurral ) ; the inspectors of mannors or police ( tyopoi , hriancairoi) ; and tho councillors and assessors. 
This classification is mainly corroct. The mannor of hunting and taming tho olophant are oorroobly described by 
Arrian. There wore no slaves in India ; Monoo mentions seven sorts, but probably tho sorvitudo was so light as to 
escape tho notice of strangers. Gold was collected in rivers. Chintzes (tnvMves d iavOeh) are mentioned. The palm 
called rdka (talipot) is mentioned. The natives wore cotton garments reaching to tho middle of the leg. Parrots and 
monkeys are correctly described. Tlio use of strigils and shampooing is montionod. Intermarriages between the 
different castes wore forbidden. Mogastbenos denies that tho Indians possossod a knowledge of writing 5 Nearolius 
however says that they wrote on a sorb of doth, and that thoso letters wore beautiful in form. Mention is mado of rice 
planted in wator 5 and of wino mado from rice, or arrack. Tlio natives aro described as being vegetarians, only the 
hunters oating moat. Tho men wore earrings, dyed the beard, used umbrollas, oarriod daggors, and had turbans on 
their heads. Tho natives always followed tho hereditary occupation of tho caste. Thoy perforated the nose and 
lips. The king was attended by a guard of women. Two sorts of philosophers are described, viz., fipixpMves and 
yeppams (probably r in tho manuscript is a misprint for 2) ; that is to say Brahmins proper and Shrnmanas or ascetics. 
Tlio pouanoos of the lattor aro dotailed. Thoso particulars show tho Macedonians to have boon careful obsorvors, 
Eratosthenes (B.C. 200), librarian of Alexandria in tho reign of Ptolomy Euorgetos I, includes India in his treatise ou 
geography. Of tlio parallels of latilndo drawn by hitn, the most southern passed through Taprobano (Ooylon), and 
others through tho south ooast of India, Palibothra (Patna), and the Gongos and Indus ; while two of Mb parallels of 
longitude passod rospootively through tlio mouths of tho Ganges and Indus. Ho derived his information on Indian 
subjects from tho Macedonian writers. The noxt reliable Grook historian is Agathar chides (177 B.O.), president of 
tho' Alexandrian library, much of whoso information was afterwards copied by Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Pliny, Pom- 
ponins Mola, and others. In Diodorus Siculus (eiroitor B.C. 40) is found an account of tho discovery of Ooylon, in 
which faot and fiction arc minglod. According to this account, lambulus a merchant having boon captured by pirates 
arid taken to ^Ethiopia was in compliance with a solemn rite exposed in a boat, which after a voyage of four months 
reached Ceylon. Here I 10 resided seven years, and then made his way back to Greece through India. Some of the facts 
bo narrated boar tho stamp of being gonuino. For instance the stature of tho natives, and the flexibility of their 
joints ; tho length of their oars, bored and pendent 5 the perpetual verdure of tho trees 5 the attachment of tlio 
natives to astronomy ; their worship of the elements, particularly tho sun and moon ; their ootton clothes j the Custom 
of several mou having a wifo in common; the 0 quality of day and night; tho * calamus ’ or maize. lambulus says of 
tho ftlphabot that tho characters wore originally soven, but became twenty-eight, by four various forms or combina- 
tions of each; an account which agroos exactly with tho facts. It has been alleged as a reason for doubting 
lambulus’ voracity, that ho Bays ho was in Ooylon seven years, yot never mentions cinnamon. Other Grook authors 
who wrote about India aro Strabo (20 A.D.) ; tho author of the repiwkovs rrjs tpvQpas Oakdcra-rjs (probably a merchant 
living in Egypt iu tho first century A.D.) ; Arrian (180 A.D.) ; Ptolemy (oiroiter 30 A.D.) and Cosmos Indicoploustes 
(535 A.D.). Strabo’s account of India is takon almost entirely from Mogasthcmes, or from tho still earlier Macedonian 
writers, • and as ho appears to have had no later sources of knowledge his information is not perfectly satisfactory, 
Tho information contained in tho irepUkovs is both curious and interesting. It states that tho first place in India at 
whioh trading vessels starting from Egypt to uohod was irarrdka on tho Indus. Hither thoy imported woollen and 
linen cloth, silver, money, and wino ; in return receiving spices, gems, silk, and popper. Tho noxt port was papPaplxi) 
at tho mouth of tho Indus. Here tho imports wore apparel, vory fine cottons, topazes, coral, storax, fraukinoonse, 
glass vossols, plate, spioo, and wine; and the exports wore oostus, bdellium, spikenard, emeralds, sapphires, furs 
and silks from China, and indigo (ivSucbv pikav). The most considerable emporium on the ooast was fiapiyafa 
(Broach). Tho imports at this place besides those already mentioned included brass, tin, lead, glass, perfumes, 
and Italian Laodicean and Arabian wines. Among the exports were gems, ivory, myrrh, and cotton. At pov&pts 
(Orauganoro) additional exports wore pearls, diamonds, rubies, betel, tortoise-shell, and pepper of the best quality ; 
while tho imports included besides the articles already mentioned, spice in large quantities. The ordinary gema 
takon from poA^pis and vekiaivba were not found in India, but were brought from Taprobane or Ceylon. They probably 
consisted of tho variotios of what are now called corundum ; viz., sapphire, ruby, &c. Separately the dUpas ia 
mentioned as being sent from these ports, which indicates undoubtedly diamonds, the production of Indian mines* 
The correctness of this account is confirmed by oomparing it with the section of tho Digest of the Homan Law, 
entitled 1 Species pertinontes ad vectigal,’ in which the Indian commodities subject to the payment of duties are 
enumerated. The author of the ireplirkovs enumerates various other Indian ports along the coast as far as the 
mouth of tho Gauges, but with a few exceptions his knowlodgo of these places is slight. His description of Kopdp 
or Cape Comorin, on tho other hand is accurate. Ptolemy (A.D. 130), in forming his goneral system of geography, 
adopted the ideas, and imitatod the practice of Hipparchus, who lived nearly four hundred years before Ms time. That 
philosopher in order to ascertain the position of the stars in the heavens with accuracy, measured their distance 
from certain circles of the sphere ; computing it by degroes, either from east to wost, or from north to south. Tho 
former was denominated the longitude of the star, the latter its latitude. This method he afterwards applied to 
geography, but it fell into disuse until revived by Ptolemy. In spite of such assistance, Ptolemy’s delineation of 
the shape of tho Indian continent is extraordinarily erroneous, as he has made the peninsula stretch from the tdkiro y 
$apvya(riv6s or Gulf of Cambay from west to east, instead of extending as it should do from north to south. Hia 
information, however with rospeot to the country in detail, and the situation of particular places, was more trustworthy. 
Ho mentions oorrectly most of the places on the ooast, and is the first writer to describe the six mouths of the Ganges. 
Identified localities in Southern India menbionod by him are capes Kvpv (Ilames war am), icakki yw6v (Point Oalimere), 
and Kopdpia (Comorin); mount Pyrriyd (tho Southern Ghauts, in Tamul Qurr^imh) ; gulfs and bays yayyyrt k6s 
(Bay of Bengal), apyapinds (Palk’s Bay), aud icokyiKis (Gulf of Manaar) ; rivers palrraikos (Kistna), rbwa (Pennair), 
<ru\ 7 )V (Tambrapurny), and x^vpos (Cauvery) ; tribes and cities, the tcakiyyai, with their chief towns irdpBakLs and 
Savdayovka (Oalingapatam), tho paiadkcn, with their chief towns virwSpu (Dharanioottah in Kistna district), and 
dkkocrvyvo (Coringa), the dpodapvoi chief town pakayya (Mundarajya the modern Nellore), the <rd>pcu (Cholas), with their 
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85. The Cadamba nation proceeded in the first instance from the west coast 
region now styled Canara, but then known as Heiga and Tooloova. Their princi- 
pal capitals were Palaushaca now Halsee in the Bombay Presidency due west of 
.Kurnool ; and Banavausy near the north-western confines of Mysore in nearly the 


towns apicarov fia<rl\eiov irdSpa (Arcot) and Updovpa $a<rl\eiop ardpvayos (Warriore), irapaXla cuptiruv and vapaXla <ruplyyuv 
(the coasts of Tinnevelly and Madura), vavtiiovos x<!>pa, (the Paundy kingdom), with its capital /xdSovpa (Madura) the 
Kapeol (in Tinnevelly), k6\x qi (Korkay), Komdpa (Cottaur in Travancore) Sip.vpucp (Malabar), with its chief towns 
Kdpovpa (Oaroor) and riirSts (Oadaloondy), virpa (Mangalore), tmriicovpa (Nundair or Hyderabad), Ralrava (Beedar) 
<rlp.v\\a (near Bassem), ifiepdyopa (Ahmednngger), and rdyapa (Deogarh). Of the places mentioned by Ptolemy 
belonging to Southern India, twenty -three end in ovp or ovpa the Tamul mcrr, a town ; for instance craXodp, Kopiovpa, 
TroSorepovpa, k.t.X. The loadstone rocks of India, which attracted so much notice from several early writers were 
known to Ptolemy. They may be identified with certain hill ranges in Southern India which mainly consist of mas? 
netic iron. Early writers connected their presence with the fact that many of the vessels and boats engaged in the 
Indian coasting trade contained no iron in their construction, and henco arose the well-known fable about the iniurv to 
shipping caused by the loadstone rocks. The surf boats howovor have no iron in their construction, because bolts or nails 
would render them too rigid ; and the boats of the Laccadives and Maldives have none, becauso iron ores do not occur iu 
coral islands. Scholastics the Theban who visited India about 400 A.D., in company with a priost, and reached 
pcovOpts (Cranganore) on the Malabar coast mentions the p.uyprjrts (loadstone) rocks which attract iron-bound vessels 
to their destruction This author also speaks of the thousand islands of the jtWAa,, by which are meant the 
Laccadives and Maldives. The last Greek author who mentions India is Oosmas Jndicopleustes (A.D 5351 a monk 
who had formerly been a merchant. The main design of his chief work, called tow oypufila vpumcwiU is to prove that 
the earth is an oblong plane, 12,000 miles long from oast to west and 6,000 miles broad from north to south 
surrounded by high walls and covered by the sky as with a canopy ; and that day and night are caused by an extremely 
high mountain in the north, round which the sun moves. Some of the facts mentioned by him soom to bo the 
result of personal observation. He was well acquainted with the west coast of India, and montions uaU (tho Mala- 
yalam country) as the chief seat of the pepper trade, and gives some particulars rolativo to croeXeSlfia (Serondib or 
Ceylon). According to him, around it there aro a, multitudo of exceedingly small islets (the Maldives'). All 
contain fresh water and cocoanut palms (kpyeWta; Sans, narikola; Arabic narghyl). Those islands lie as close as 
possible together. Ho says that the exports of icaXXlava (near the modern Bombay) wore brass, sosamino (sisool 
logs, and cotton stuffs ,• of eivdds (Scinde), castorine, musk, and spikenard ; and that from ralvircra (China) and the 
other countries beyond Ceylon, came silk, aloes, cloves, nutmegs, and sandal-wood. He also states that nearly 
every large town m India had its _ Christian church under tho Archbishop of Seleucia. Cosmas montions Persians 
as being rivals with the Romans m the Indian trade. A considerable ohango in the nature of the commercial 
intercourse between Europe and India was occasioned about this period by the introduction of the silkworm into 
Constantinople, and thenoo into Groeoe. This was effected during Justinian’s reign (A.D, 527-265) by two 
Persian monks j who in the course of thoir missionary labours, penetrated to China, and managed to convey silk- 
worm eggs surreptitiously out of the country, hidden in a hollow cane. A largo number of those insects was soon 

I 0 ’- U ^ 0 - n whicl1 domarid for silk from tho East diminished. Eustathius, Arch- 
■vr 1 , 1 ? Thessalonioa (1180 A.D.), m his commentary on tho irepu^ypais rris yrjs of Dionysius Poriegotos montions tho 
Maldives as follows t— Others on the contrary have it that Maldivia was originally one vast island, but that a resistless 
ocean burst in upon it far and wide, and formod rijerous bnapdcrias, a countless number of islots.’ (7) The Romans Tho 

foZg S ou r °the o!s oTtl o ht Red G £a r f “f “ * A " g " ^ ( B -°- 31) cinLued To mSitaS! a 

looting on ttte coast ol tho Rod Sea, and camod on an oxtonsivo commorco with India, the luxurious products of wliicP 

r3,.”yfr lte r 4 *j. B r e - A .> mof .° f <■> «»*<«* * * 0 **$ 

y 0 Maclura ruler. Strabo says it was from king Pandion, and otliors Bay it was from king Pome. This latter namo 
however was already known in Europe in connection with Alexander’s invasion of India, and was introduced only as a 
E™ triL °ir Inai!m «"<!■ Tho name Pandion had novor yot boon hoard in Wo, S tCXfil 
S . T i h<! 7 roproaonls no doubt a voyage to Buropo from Ulo South Malabar coaat. 

i aluab] ° curious presents including a sorpont ten cubits long. In the letter tho king described 

ldngS ’ and aak0d for Auatus’ friendship. In the embassy was an Indln named 
Augustas to ' AtVen« a VVrt Sa7 0kega ® Shramana or Booddhist ascetic) from Barugaza (Broach) ; who accompanied 

th7l°r mitt0d f lf ; irBmolafcion > as Calanus had done in Alexander’s time. ZarmanSogas’ 
TNAn’j Ann uadha^ux* t/* 6 Indian, was to loo soon ae late as Plutarch's timo, the epitaph being ZAPMANOXHTA2 
;; A T l An ? BAPT°2 h 2 KATA TA IIATPIA INAflN E0H EATTON AIIA0ANAT«A2 KEITAI, ‘ here rcfts Zarmanodiegas 
are fomd T r °. nd( f od bimseM immortal according to the custom of his country.’ In Virgil and Horace 

TeaW V lnd T a ’ i kUt ° f , a £ ietorical character. Virgil mentions the Ganges and the GangSs and 

m? B 7 as °°mmg from India; and Horace represents Augustus as leading in triumph tho Sores and the Tnfli 
to Svria'and Pnl° T ? dia f Gom f loditios by the rontoof tho Persian Gulf amUho Euphrates, through Mesopotamia 

..lSlSSti W-Jharier. of tta trade beiug Palmyra, which owed ita imiWee to ita botoTum on y 
of uSmS*(W W rtdl 0,8 ‘?l“ a T° P “ M an entirely new character to the Legation 

Hippalus Thiti ^nr t T 7 the dlS0 ? ver y of tho south-west monsoon in the reign of Claudius by a seaman named 

empire should be dSo^oTiKi^^ 0 that 14 800n . beaame a sub j ect of apprehension at Rome lest the 

a half sterling being annually + maintain the commerce with India ; silver to the value of nearly a million and 

sea-coast of TmPo f mmally roquired to pay for the spioes, precious stones, and silk imported through Egypt. The 
CwofKul™ Wbe °“ m f Feat work of Pliny, compiled leaa than fiftyLSdier iie 

A.D.) a?d BompLus MeirtCi?citpt°3n A h D a f d ?° nal knowled S e collectod during the interval. Pliny tho elder (23-79 
acquired knSdS of Indli Enl » wi 0 Wh ° n "T ^ Strabo > wer6 aMe to add somewhat to the previously 
in collecting the revenues on the const rT * 0C ? l ^ nt of Oo y lo n they wore indebted to the faot that a Roman ship engaged 
Ceylon. Th e Romans wle wSf 1 ° a ? gkt b T, the monso °n and carried to the north-west coast of 

Plinv learnt that ("Win wed received by the king who finally sent an embassy to Rome, and from these envoys 
pnv^saMo^ dewribed^ oor^ 6 ^*^^ a ^Hl d m- 76 bimd £ ed towns and villages of which tbe cllief , was Palesimuncla S 
the people, and’ the mildness^ of the vnS eoious °f various sorts, the luxurianco of the soil, the natural wealth of 

piinuteness, and vdth 1 leS oxl the measurements round the coast of India with some 

from Megasthenes he savs" W an his predecessors. In his list of the Indian races, mostly borrowed 

The inhabitantsontheother sScn/tlr ? cl °f d b - y the loftiest of India n mountains; Capitalia. 

been identified with Mount Abo^ hft f oantam 7° rk extensive mines of gold and silver.” Capitalia has 

evidently the Nayars (rf Malabar °° taken to express the Western Ghauts generally. The V arete are 

have attracted scimuch noticeof’ late 1 ghbour 1 in ^ re ff lons are situated the. ancient^ gold mines which 

ana Kurnool, &om whenL arffLriflnl? there also enormous ancient mines in the districts of Ouddapah 

Marirms of Tyre (120 A.D 1 is? the w WES e3 ( fcracted > an d from this ore silver was no doubt obtained, 

with that 'given in the neolnXmi^ sbnw« baUn S^SV’apher who mentions India. His information when compared 
countries still more 'to the eastward Tt n^t? 06 + m -j ke ' kno 'V Iec ’ l g e of the east coast of India, and of the 
idea of the shape of the coast is a ™?«f sib ! e to ld » nt ify the places mentioned by him, but his general 

and China, by land and by sea The trnd ? 6 ‘ ni 8 C ^ ma -'7 Tbei ’ e 1 are fcw0 means of communication between India 
the river to Scinde, and thence toGenS ca jmed on by land through Bactria to the Indus, then down 

is in the rtphxous L wlhch it ?s St t &TSt - aUtben 1 t]G mention of thia trade between China and India 
, H xovi m which it is said that silk was imported from a city called e?pa (China) to fiaptyab (Broach) 
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latitude of Cuddapah, with Haungal adjacent to Banavausy. In the early centu- 
ries of the Christian era these people possessed the western half of the present 
Mysore. Their banner was a monkey, and their signet a lion. The Congoo country 
south of Mysore already mentioned had at the same period a dynasty of its own. 


overland through Bactria, ancl.also down the river Ganges. This trade must be of very great antiquity. The first 
Ohineso traveller who has left an account of his travels in India is hah Hian (A.D. 399-414), who with four others 
came to India in order to obtain authentic copies of the Booddhist scriptures. Their travels consequently were 
almost exclusively of a religious character, and consisted of a pilgrimage to sacred places. Fah Hian visited in 
succession all the resorts of pilgrimage connected with Shakya Moony's life, namely Caupila, Oooshanagara, Rajagriha, 
Gya and Benares, After passing three years at Palibothra, he went by sea to Ceylon and finally returned to 
his country, without visiting the south of India. The next Chinese traveller was Hwen Thsang (A.D. 629-645), 
a man probably of higher culture than Fah Hian. He did not confine his observations merely to his own religion. 
Apparently the surface life of the towns was muoh of the same as at present, as he describes the tortuous 
streets, the brick houses and verandahs plastered with cow-dung, the roofs of bamboo and dry grass, and tho 
absonce of butchers’ shops and wine-sellers. The administration of justice was extremely mild, and the whole system 
of government was in his view based upon the benevolent spirit of Booddhism. He found India divided into a 
number of petty kingdoms, of whiok the chief was Magadhah, ruled by Seelauditya. Southern India was divided into 
nino kingdoms, viz., Calinga, Cosala, Andhra, Dhanaeataoa, Ohoolya, Dravida, Malaeoota, Ooncana, and Maharashtra. 
On his way south Hwen Thsang passed through Ganjam, the king of which was probably Laulitendra Keshary of the 
Orissa annals, who is said to have reigned for nearly sixty years (A.D, 617-676). Hwen Thsang visited this place in 639 
when tho king was at tho height of his power, hut only four years later when the pilgrim revisited Magadhah he found 
that Harshavardhana of Oanouj had just returned from a successful expedition against Ganjam. Traversing Calinga, 
Andhra (capital Warangal), and Chola, Hwen Thsang stopped at Canjy (Oonjoeveram), the capital of Dravida. At this 
plaoo ho met about 300 Booddhist monks who had left Ceylon in consequence of disturbances caused by the king’s 
death. By reckoning, Hwon Thsang arrived there in 630, which in the list of Ceylon kings is the year in which one of 
them was tho victim of an insurrection. In consequence of this Hwen Thsang abandoned his intention of going to 
Ceylon, and proceeded along the west coast, passing through Travancoro, Malabar, Ooncana, Maharashtra, Broach, 
Malwah, the Vallabhy kingdom in Goozerab, Oojjoin, Chittore, and Soinde. Ho then returned to China. Hwen Thsang 
enumerated the number of Booddhist monasteries and Brahminical temples in each plaoo that ho visited in the south, 
and thus left an approximate record of the progress of Booddhism in that quarter as compared with Brahminism. In 
Calinga there were ten monasteries and two hundred temples ; in Chola the monasteries were nearly all in ruins, but 
there were many temples ; Dravida contained a hundred monasteries with ten thousand monks, and eighty temples with 
numerous naked Brahminical heretics* On the west ooast he found the people illiterate and most of the monasteries 
jn ruins, but there were hundreds of flourishing temples and numerous heretics. In Ooncana he found a hundred 
monasteries and many more temples. ‘In Maharashtra also the heretical sects wore vory numerous. In Malwah 
Brahminism and Booddhism were both flourishing. The king of Goozerat, named Dhroovapat, was a zealous 
Booddhist. At Oojjoin and Chittore however Booddhism was boing superseded by Brahminism. (9) Arabia .— Tho 
connection between Arabia and this country belongs both to the most ancieixt and to mediaeval timos. Tho old 
Hamite or Cushite races of Arabia, tho sun-burnt Ebhiops of the Groolcs, were the sailors of the farthest antiquity $ 
And their descendants retain their characteristics. Tribes and communities of old Cushite or Arabian origin are 
found on every coast and island of the Indian Ocean. Ephorus (B.O. 899-334) states oxpressly that the old 
Ethiopians oocupiod the most distant southern region of tho earth, which would include tho southern coasts of both 
Asia and Africa. The description given of Sabsea by a reliable Greek historian, Agatharohides (B.O. 177), points to a 
degree of prosperity which could have been due only to a monopoly of the rioh trade of tho East ; and the nearest 
castorn country was India. In more recent times, or in the fourth and fifth centuries A,I)., Arab merchants bogan 
again to establish themselves on the Malabar ooast. A considerable revolution in the intercourse of Europe with tho 
East was occasioned by the rapid predominance gained by Arabia under Mahomed and his successors, whioh lastod from 
the seventh to the thirteenth centuries A.D. Persia and Egypt wore among their earliest conquests, and in a very short 
time the modern Arabs advanced for beyond tho limits of ancient navigation, Bussorah was founded (A.D. 685) by 
the Caliph Omar as a centre for the now maritime trade, and soon beoame an emporium sooond only to Alexandria, 
The effect of the Arabian conquests was to exolude the nations of Europe almost entirely from any intercourse with 
the past exoept by a tedious and dangerous land journey ; for the Arabs field tfie seas. In comparing Arabian 
treatises on geography with tfioso of tho Greeks, it will be found that the Arabs were more cautious in confining 
themselves to statements derived from safp authority, or from personal observation. Tho well-known voyagos of 
Eindbad the Sailor belong to the ninth oontury. In the fourth voyage he visited Malabar where lie found men 
gathering pepper. In the fifth voyage he was wrecked on the country of the * Did Man of the Sea,’ probably on the 
Concany coast. Thence he crossed the sea to the Maldives and back again to Malabar ; passing on to the peninsula of 
pomorin, where he found * uloes?wood ’ called f sanby’ (sandalwood), and to the pearl-fishorioa of the Gulf of Manaar, 
Another Arabian work of travel belonging to this period is the ‘ Voyages of two Mahomedans/ and professes to give an 
account of the countries lying between Bussorah and Canton. Tfie author of the first part, a merchant named Soolimap, 
mentions tho ‘Sea of Lar’ washing Goozerat and Malabar, the Lankhabaloos or Nicobars, and Sereudib (Ceylon). 
Jbn Khoordadbah (A.D. 970) mentions porcelain, sugar cane, pepper, aloes-wood, cassia, silk, and musk as artioles of 
Indian commerce,, Masoody of Baghdad who visited India about A.D. 916 gives nutmegs, cloves, cubebs, camphor, 
areca-nut, sandalwood, and aloes-wood as productions of the Indian Archipelago. He describes India as divided into 
four kingdoms j the provinces on the Indus capital Mooltaun, a kingdom having Canouj for its capital, C.ashmeer, and 
Goozerat which ho says is the greatest and mostpowerful, Edrisy (A.D. 1100) mentiops the fine cotton fabrios of Coro- 
mandef, tho popper and cardamoms of Malabar, and tbe nutmegs and lemons of Mansura on the Mehran (Indus), He 
names the Ooncans as the country pf ‘ Saj,’ that is to say of tho ‘ saug ’ or teak tree. Ibn Batuta (1804-1877) of Tangier s 
was the greatost traveller of the Arab natjon. He lived at Delhi eight years, and was then sent on an embassy to 
China by the Sultan M,ahomed Toghlak. He embarked from Jfinbaiat (Cambay), and sailed round the ooast, stopping 
at Calicut, whore ho was honourably received by the Z am or in ; he then wont on to Peylpn, touching on his way at 
jEunawar (Honqre). He finally sailed for China from Bengal. He mentions Collarn (Quilon) and Calicut as among the 
finest trading ports in the world. 4 m oug the productions of the Indian Archipelago ho describes gum benjamin, aloes- 
wood, cloves, camphor, and sandalwood, and also mentions cocoanut palms, aroca-nut palms, jack-trees, orangertre.es, 
and mangoes. He says that porcelain was imported into India from China. Aboolfeda of Damascus (A.D. 1273) 
mentions the abundance of pepper grown in Malabar, and the fine cottpn manufactures of Coromandel. He divides 
Hindostan into ‘ A1 Sind ’ the oounbry of the Indus, and ‘ A1 Hind ’ the country of the Ganges. (10) Venice and 
Genoa . — It has been mentioned above that one effect of the Arabian conquests was to exolude Europe almost entirely 
from intercourse with the East, This was the more vexatipus, as by this time the people of Europe had acquired a 
taste for tho commodities of the East and had thus become more desirous of obtaining them. Various cities of Italy, 
particularly Venice and Amalfi, had attained to prominence and wealth; and the use of luxuries had begun to 
spread not only through Italy, hut also among the towns of France on the Mediterranean. During the progress of 
fhe Crusades (A.D. 1096-1291) various Italian States greatly extended their commercial operations in the East by 
means of privileges obtained in return for assistance given to the Crusaders. Two events happened prior to the 
termination of the Holy War, which by putting several provinces of the Greek empire in the hands of the Venetians 
gnd Genoese respectively enabled them to extend their commercial connection with the East. The first was the 
fiopquest of Constantinople in A.D* 1204, and the overthrow of the Byzantine empire by the Venetians and the leaders 
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rm, B TCnlachoorvas or Kalabhooryas were a tribe coming originally from Bun del- 
The Kalacnoo y y* They were either Gonds or successors of Gonds m 

the s amec ountr y They were connected with the tribe of the Heihayas, who however 
the same country. ± y further west in the valley of the Nerbudda. 

f 3 tW?rhistorv S tbey t bad a southward movement, and eventually reached Mysore. 

■Rfl+fjm belonged to the most eastern Oanarese districts of the present Bombay 
Mency. the same as the Teloogoo Reddy o! -ore modern 

times - but it was Sanscritized into Rashtraeoota, by which designation tte tribe 
is better known. These were all Dravidian tribes, with posBibly a Kolanan 

mtermixtme. ^ ^ o{ the Ohalookyan kingdom of the Deccan was at 

Nasrauvy near the Bheema river. Afterwards, as their power advanced through 
the S Deccan they established a capital at Calyaunapoora directly m the heart of the 
• nia * TTrnm this last point they extended to the south and east. Calyauna- 
peninsula. From this ^PO^eeir in the Nizami Dominions. The country 

rilled bv this kingdom when in its zenith was called Carnautacadesha. The greater 
numbe/of the nations with which their early history was connected, for instance 
Nnlas Sendracas, Mautangas, Auloopas, Lautas, Maulavas, Goorpras, &c., do not 
concern thepr^ent subject. They first appear however in connection with South 
pr-n Tndia as the conquerors of the Cadambas, Oongoos, Kalachooryas and Battas 
above-mentioned in the country about the present Bellary and Anantapore (districts 
and Mysore They also engaged in war with the Tamul Pallavas, but at first with 
varvinrsuocess. In one of their expeditions to the south they claim to have burnt the 
old^citv of Caniy. In a well-known inscription they are stated to have gained autho- 
rity over the Cholas and Pandyas, and no doubt by the fourth and fifth centuries 
of the present era they were the most formidable power m Southern India. The 
Chalookyas divided into two branches in the beginning of the seventh century ; one 
remaining in the Central Deccan, and the other proceeding to the Yengy country 
between the Kistna and Godavery rivers which they conquered. The capital of 


of the fourth Crusade. The Venetians toe m^po^f ttioTrade by the Euxine. 

of the largest islands m the Arolupelag , ^ engrossed the various branches of trado, particularly the 

Many Venetians then settled in Constantmoplo and soon jwgroejea dominion of the Latins (Baldwin, Count of 

silk trade, and that with India. # The other event was y of tho Palao i ogi 0 n the throne, which was 

Flanders and his suoooasors) in conquest - chiefly owing to the powerful assistance of tho Genoese, 

effected in 1261 fifty-seven years In return for the assistance of the Genoese, Pera 

who were jealous of the commercial ^vantagea ira npyod by \ mu*, to ™ booamo maslors 0 f the harbour. Their 

the chief suburb of goods^nforeover gave thorn a decided superiority over their competitors in trade, 

exemption from the usual duties on ® ^nm-nellea to carrv on the Eastern trado through Alexandria. 

The result of this was that Venetian ™ orcdl luded a iroa t y 0 f commorco with the Mameluke Sultans of Egypt; 

Finally Venice, with the par™*** ° j 1 Christians and Mahomedans. About 1425 
and then for the first time a fair and Indian trade Marino Sanuto, a Vonetian noble, gives an account 

A.D. Florence also obtained some small share nm the Man tradj Jaarmo^ four ’ conth contnry . They were supplied 

of the Indian trade as earned on ’Those of small bufk and high value, such as cloves, nutmegs, mace, 
with Eastern commodities in two differeni wy- Th Bnssorah, and tlience to Baghdad, from whioh 

gems, pearls, &o, ^ more bulky goods, such as popper, ginger, cinnamon, &c, 

place they were carried to the ttI1 d thenco across the dosert and down the Nile to Alexandna. 

were conveyed by the ancient route to the Red Sea, ■ and i thenco across me ^ often SC anty, and the mode of 

The goods received by the former route wer P J Marco 7 p’olo now laid bare to Europoans new information as 

conveyance was attended with danger . The travels oi marco xom now ^ ^ that since the time of Cosmas 

to the countries of the Ea&t The E s y Europeans with India had entiroly ceasod. Marco Polo 

Indioopleustes (the sixth century ^ p here given in detail. In the province 

visited the south of India m ferry (?he Coromandel Coast) there are five kings, brothers, 
of Malabar, an Arabic woid signifying the pas g y. V b themsolves with their husbands’ doad 

Every one goes naked, except for a Bmall piece ^^^^^^^^^cow-dung, and always sit on tho ground. The 
bodies. Many people worship the cow. They rub 'then d XUst. The body of St Thomas the 
heat is very great and ram falls only i ^ ® gt> Thomas > Moun/near Madras). The next province is Mootfily 

Apostle is buried at a small town _m this provinc t va u evs in which thoy lie are inaccessible, so in 

(Telingana), artttoown down. These are seized by eagles which carry them up to the 

order to get the diamontts pieceB ox mem a ^ e diamonds which have adhered to the flesh. Diamonds are 

top. The men then frighten the eagles away and this Sdom^also produced the best buckrams. The next 
also found among the droppings m. &S Ahraiaman’ (Brahmins) and ‘ Choogy ’ (Jogies) j the latter of whom lead an 
province is Lar (Goozerat), where hv h people a f India chew a certain leaf called ‘ tembal ’ (the Persian name 

i S where all .Ups touch that core from the wort. 
*° r C 1 oDthu (Ouikm) is found good ginger, abundance of pepper, and fine indigo. There are many curious animals, 

ool S d a^4ToX^.t J^SlEJSS? tS Mfi. “£££ f 

Ely (MSnt SumlTGo^erat) 

contains many pirate* -Much S wttai. Beautiful mats are manufactured. The 

next g ktogdomi Tannah (near the modern Bombay). No pepper or spices grow here, but plenty of 

are exported leather, buckram, and cotton, while gold, silver copper, and other articles unporfcod. C 

... Aiph trade in indiffo cotton and hides. Semenat (Somnaut) is a place of great trade , the people are cru 

idolaters. This concludes Marco Polo’s account of India, A friar named Odorico di Pordenone travelled m India 
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the latter branch was Rajahmimclry. The first ruler of the original dynasty after 
the separation was Satyaushraya, also called Poolikesy. He is said to have con- 
quered Harshavardhana king of Canouj, at that time the most powerful ruler in 
North India. His period is placed about 585 A.D., a date which is confirmed by 
the accounts of the Chinese traveller Hwen Thsang. Some succeeding reigns 
were marked by severe contests with the Paliavas and other nations of the north. 
The Rattas then made head against the Chalookyas, and the king of the latter J aya- 
simha was obliged to take refuge with the Chowra dynasty of Goozerat. Teilapa 
a Chalookyan at about 800 A.D., defeated the Rattas, and re-established the Cha- 
lookyan power in the Deccan though with reduced boundaries. Frequent wars 
with the Cholas and Paliavas then again ensued. The most powerful of this second 
line was Vicrama. Under a ruler called Treilocyamulla, the Chalookya kingdom 
began again to decline. Bijjala a general of Kalachooryan descent and a Jeina by 
religion eventually expelled Treilocyamulla from his throne. Religious feuds 
between the new Jeina faith and the old Sheiva religion at that time occupied atten- 
tion in the Deccan, and as a result of the dissensions Someshwara a Chalookyan 
recovered his dominions in 1182 A.D. The Hoysala Ballaulas however from the 
south, and the Jadows of Devagherry from the north, over-ran the country, and 
the Chalookyan Deccany kingdom disappeared then from history. The boar was 
the original emblem of the Deccany Chalookyas. A list of these rulers with some 
attempt at dates will be found in Yol. II, App. XXXIX. The first ruler of the 
Calinga Chalookyas was Ooobja Vishnoovardhana, brother of Satyaushraya. His 
conquest of the east-coast Paliavas, the dynasty of which went by the name of 
Shaulancauyana was important not only on account of its political results, but also as 
marking a revival of Brahminism in the valley of the Kistna after a long preva- 
lence of Booddhism. Pour centuries afterwards in 1022 the Chalookyan Rajaraja 
married a daughter of Rajendra the Cholan, and from that date the Cholas estab- 
lished themselves in the Yen gy province of the Calinga country. The Chalookyan s 
were a Dravidian race, whose native habits and religion were during historical times 


between 1316 and 1330. He mentions Tannali, Surat, and Oolumbum (Quilon). Ho also notices the cultivation of 
popper in Minibar (Malabar), on which coast ho visited the towns of Flandrina and Oyngilin (probably Cranganoro). 
He wont on to Mobar (Coromandel), and mentions St. Thomas’ tomb. Another friar, John do Marignolli, was at 
Oolumbum (Quilon) in 1348, and made a pilgrimage to St. Thomas’ tomb. Nioolo Conti, a noble Venetian, travollod 
in the East for twonty-five years, between 1419 and 1444. lie visitod Cambay, Holley, Bizonogalia (Vijianugger), 
Poudifotania (Poothooputna), Oenderghiria (Chundraghorry), Malepur (Mylapore) and Cahila (Oauyal) ; and mentions 
ginger, sandalwood, cinnamon, pearls and other preoious stones. He thon crossed over to Zeilam (Ooylon), whoro ho 
mentions precious stones and cinnamon. Ho next visited Sciamuthera (Sumatra) which ho also calls Taprobana and 
where he notices tho pepper, camphor, and gold. Ho then returned to India, and sailod up tho Ganges. Aftor travelling 
in the Indian Archipelago, he returned to India, and visited Coloon (Quilon) in Melibaria (Malabar) ; and then Calicut, 

< a noble emporium for all India, abounding in popper, lac, ginger, cinnamon, mirabolan, and zodoary.’ He thon 
wont on to Cambay, but returned to Calicut, from which port he finally sailed from India. Hieronimo di Santo 
Stefano, a Genoese, visitod India about 1494-99. At Calicut ho mentions pepper, ginger, and the cocoanul, and noticos 
the red sandal-wood on tho coast of Ooromandol. At Cambay ho desoribes the lao and indigo. lie also visitod 
Ooylon, and mentions its cinnamon and precious stones.' A great revolution in eastern trade was caused by tho 
establishment of tho Turkish Government in Constantinople (A.D. 1453), which olosod one mart of trade between 
Europe and the East ; and gave a final blow to the commercial prosperity of Genoa, which was honceforward over- 
shadowed by that of Venioe. Just at the time however when Venice seemed secure of a continuance and even increase 
of opulence, two events happened which proved fatal to her destinies. These were the discovery of America, and that 
of the passage to the East Indies by the Cape of Good Hope ; both effeoted by tho Portuguese towards the end of tbe 
fifteenth century. The travels of Ludovico di Varthema are of high interest, sinoe tlioy were undertaken at the very time 
of the discovery of the Cape route to India,’ and give a detailed and aoourate aoconnt of the commerce of tho Indian 
seas as it oxisted immediately before it was completely revolutionized by that great event. Varthema was a Bolognese, 
and travelled in the East from A.D. 1503 to 1508. The first place in India he visited was Diuobandierroomi (that is 
to say Diu Bander-er-Roomi, Dew the port of the Turks), at which place he. says there is an immense trade ; and then 
he went on to Goa. He afterwards visited Combeia (Cambay), ‘an excellent city abounding in grain and vory good 
fruits.’ He mentions much trade in variouB spices, cotton, and jewels. He then went to Oovul (Ohaoul) where there 
was much grain and cotton. Then to Dabuli (Dabhol) and Goga (Goa), whence he went inland to the city of Deccan 
(Beeiapore). He then visited in succession Bathacala (Ca,rwar), the island of Anzediva (Anjidivy), Contacola (Anoolu), 
Honore, Mangalore, and Cannanore. Here he found spicos, such as pepper, ginger, mirabolan ancl cassia. He then 
visited ’Bisineger (Vijianugger) a place of great merchandize ; and returning to Cannanore he proceeded by way of 
Tormapatani (Dharmapatam), Pandarini, and Capogatto to Calicut 1 the place in which, the greatest dignity of India 
is centred 1 ruled by the Samory or Zamorin. Here Re found merchants from all parts of the East and says that 
navigation is conducted only during eight months of the year, as from May to the middle of August the weather is 
very stormy. He describes the pepper and ginger of Calicut at length, and among tlie fruit trees of the country, 
mentions the oiocara (jack), amba or manga (mango), malapolanda (plantain) and tengft (oocoa-nut). He then went 
to Oacolon (Cauy ancollam) , where were many Christians of St. Thomas, Colon (Quilon), and Chayl (Oauyal) where he 
saw tho pearl-fisheries. He visited a city called Cioromandel (Coromandel) * near tbe plaoe where St. Thomas’ tomb 
is.’ After a short visit to Ceylon, he returned to Paleachet (Poolicat) ‘ a place of immense traffic.’ After a voyage in 
the Eastern Archipelago and to China, he returned to Negapatam, and went round to Quilon, Calicut, and Cannanore, 
where he entered the Portuguese service for a year and half and then went home in 1507. (11) The early English . — 

The first Englishman who visited India was Sighelmas, Bishop of Sherborne, who was sent thither, in the year 883, 
by King Alfred, to visit the famous Christian church named after St. Thomas. This Bishop, it is related, made 
his journey in comfort, and brought back with him ‘ many splendid exotic gems and spices, such as that country 
plentifully yioldcd.’ 
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modified by Booddhisfc and KjKtelf , pe^nlfaf tolbem! 

capacity for geographical Ltinction of architectural styles 
X e os°e7betweL g the g ar P e a S of the North Indian and the so-called 

Dravidian of the south. . . , , , 

R7 The Hovsala Ballaulas above-mentioned were originally subordinate to 

n TCnl'achooryas They began to attain power in Mysore at the beginning of the 
the Kalachooryas. y g : ^ ^ ‘jy^agamoodra, the modern Halabeed. 

eleventh ce J- . j a ^ ows or Yadavas were a tribe allied to the 

Hovsal^BaUaulas who established themselves at Devagherry, afterwards called 

by Se Mahomedans Dowlatabad. Their crest was a golden kiteH- 

oq The same DOWN to THE THIRTEENTH on STURT.— The period from the 

eleventh to the thirteenth centuries in Southern India was one of material wealth, 

end of hish civilization under the influence of the Brahmmical religion. In the 
and. ot nig a eivniza/c common precious metal m Southern India, 

Other hand being scaroelj known. Strabo states that “ the 

Indians unacquainted with mining and smelting are ignorant of their own wealth 
Indians unacqnai i s doubtful, it had ceased to be so. > The Bood- 

dhist religion was by this time extinct. Jeinism which had followed it and rpade 
atust religion wd» y decline. In the eleventh century a large 

some progress southwards was “ bui l fc in the south, and in the thirteenth 

number of important Shiva 2°*™“ templos . The nation which most 

ZfiS byXhmSical cfvilSon thus established^ that of the Cholas, and in 
the eleventh century there ooourred a sudden development of the power of this 
people, which extended over the country of the Pandyas, South Travancoie, and 


n "DitriTiTA "R ttTjT.rr -—Tine dynasty ruled over a, groat part of the modern 

[is] Sketch History oh Trim Ho YSAi,A Ba J Bu ■ ^ 0 /the fourteenth century. They wore probably 

Mysore from about the beginning of „ Q jp wbose territory thoy soiled on tho downfall of that kingdom, 

feudatories of the Kalachooryas, the > southern port J afe timo of thoir greatest powor, at the old Yadava capital. 

The Ballaulas were Yadavas by origin, and roi 8 > f g family is by tradition called Sala or Hoysala, but possibly 

Dwarasamoodra, the modern Halabeod The fotmdor JnacriptionS pl > Ws are dated A.D. 1047 and 
the name is mythical. Vinayauditya is the vSwaditya VI. Ho was suoceedod by Yoreyanga* 

1076. Ho was a feudatory of the Woatwn ]/ t iat off 1103. Tho next king was Vislmoovardhana, also oallod 

and he by Ballnula I j an inscription of the latte ^ Ho oapturod Talaoaud, tho capital of 

Sy Deva, and by other names. ^ £ W«tSSoiii tho Jain religion to the worship of Vislmoo 

the Ganges of Congoo, and made many avaudifcva ^ about whom nothing is known. It is doubtful whother ha 

by Ramaun ooj acharya. Ho was succeeded Lby ^ayaudHya, about wj^ ^ ^ ^ ^ BUOOOQdod by Ballaula IT, 

ever actually roignod. The next fang Na-r® i a p £ d ° Ohola, and other nations, Tho noxt king Narsimha II 

■who defeated tho Kalachooryas, and fought agwnrtl anclya, unma, is da|;0(l ]223 . He was 

was defeated by the Devagherry Yadayas Idng Narsimha III reigned at Dwarasa- 

Buoooodod by Somoshwara, ap in “ ri |f'\ 0 o 6/ f ,.7l 2 86 Ho was succeeded by Ballaula Ilf, tho last of the dynasty, who, 
moodraj his inscriptions range from 1264 to woo. kimrdom and destroyed the capital. Ballaula continued 

roignod till 1310, when the Mahomodans oowpwMcltiu > bjjgj ^oMploted the destruction of tho kingdom. How- 
nominally to rule till 1326-27, when a .second i 83 7 a rob ol Mahomodan viceroy fled to 

ever the raptoMntriives ot the to protootiim, S ana in 1344 tho Hoysala prince Ballanladova ot 

nmwimruuiiiY On tho downfall of tho Kalachooryas, the southern parti* 

[R] Sketch H ™^t™ B hIndsof the Hoysala Ballaulas, while the northern parts wore appropriated by the 
of thoir dominions foil into tho hancls o th y original stock as tho Iloysalas. Thoir banner boro the device 
Yadavas of Devagherry, who wero P^^bly o singhana? who is montionod as having obtained successes against the 
of a golden Garooda. The first a S Goorjara. Ho was succeeded by his son Malloogy, 

kings of the Carnatic probably who reigned from A.D 1187 till 1191. During, 

about whom nothing is known, no m burn wa Hovsala king Ballaula II in a battlo at Lakkoondy m Dharwar 

BhiWs reign his son Jeitoogy MOD- Vijayapoora or Boojappro was then the 
district. He was succeeded by Jeitoog^ who r< g OT ' viooroy of Telingana), and seized his kingdom, 

papitaf. Jeitoog-y killed the king . JL-, f m 12 Q9 till 1247, In this reign Devagherry is first mentioned as 

He was succeeded by Singhana II, who jL® 1 *”-® ■i?- nj i nQ i 1 norva and Andhra kings. Thirty-eight inscriptions of his, 
the capital. Singhana II conquered bad oxtendeefin size. Singhana’ s son Joitoogy died in his lifetime, 

retgn are extant, which prove that tilf 1260. This king’s viceroy in the 

and Singhana was suoceededbyhis gr Stated to havo conquered the Rattas, tho Oadambas of the Oonoan, 

southern provinces was the ‘Son of s ' ™ “ Cve set np pilla?s of victory near the Cauvery. The next king 

the Pandyas of Goaty, and ^ e d the kingdom He diod in 127lfand his son Amana was ousted by 

Mahadeva, Krishna syoungei bo D 5 12 7l till 1309. He was successful in a war against the Hoysalas. 

Ramohendra, son of Krishna, w g - tinder Allah ood deen, nephew of Jollalooddoon of Delhi and 

In A.D. 1294 he was attacked by the ““omedans ™®^chendra having refused to pay tribute, Allah ood deep 
was forced to make terms T’^+^tb^Ihrone of Delhi sent an army against him under Malik Oaufoor. Ramohendra 

who had wtfsent to Delhi, but was honourably trelted, and finally restored to liis kingdom. He was 

wasforoedto submit, and was sen . ’ „ , gog 1812. This king rofused to pay tribute, whereupon 

succeeded by his son Shuncara, him and put him to death. Malik Oaufoor then ravaged the 

in 13 L2 Malik Oaufoor marc ed g > v , flnallv returned to Delhi. Ramchendra’s son-in-law IT.aripaula 

Deccan and took ^^^^^Mal^^^OOT^t^tir^up^theDeccEui, andsuooeeded in expelling a number of the 

took advantage of the ^Hevaghewy. In 1318 Moobaurak, thou on tho throne of? 

DShl^archedTrperaon agamst Haripauia, who was captpred, flayed alive, and decapitated, and in him tho dynasty 
pame to an end. 
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tlie north, of Ceylon. At the beginning of that centnry the situations were thus. 
The Oalinga Chalookyas held all the country along the eastern coast from the borders 
of Orissa as far south as the borders of the Pallava country. The Pallava kingdom 
was still a powerful one, possessing the coast from its junction with the Chalookyas 
down to the northern border of the Chola territories, which lay south of Canjy. 
The Pandyas remained within their original borders. The Congoo rulers who 
governed the old Chera country east of the Malayalam tracts along the coast were 
still independent ; but were exposed to the attacks of the Hoysala Ballaulas then 
rising into power and destined to subvert many of the surrounding monarchies. 
In A.D. 1022 by an intermarriage between the two dynasties, the Ohola ruler 
Rajendra acquired possession of the whole of the Calinga-Chalookyan dominions. 
This was followed at the beginning of the reign of his successor, Rajendra Coolo- 
toonga Chola by the complete subversion of the Pallavas and the annexation of 
their possessions. Tondeimandalam or the territory surrounding the present 
Madras was conquered by Athonday or Tondiman Chuckravurty, the son of Coolo- 
toonga[ 20 ].. The Pandyans also were conquered and a short dynasty of Chola- 
Pandyan kings was established at Madura. Somewhat later the Eoysala Ballaulas 


[ 20 ] Sketch Account of the Ancient Tondeimandalam Country, forming tiib Neighbourhood now surrounding 
Madras. — Its early histovy. — Tonday, or with the addition of mandalam, a province, Tondeimandalam, of which Con- 
jeoveram was the ancient capital, takes its designation from a shrub of the same name with which it abounds. It is 
called also Valanaud, the oxtensivo district, whence the Chola princes took one of their titles, Valavan or Vala- 
naudan. This name it probably receivod in latter times when by successive conquests its boundaries had been consi- 
derably extended. The country was inhabited originally by the Coorumbar, a pastoral tribe, sufficiently advanced 
towards civilization to have cliiofs of their own, each of whom resided in a fortified place, with a district of greater 
or loss oxtont undor its jurisdiction, denominated Gsmluih , from G&rril&su. a fort. Of these districts there were 
twonty-four. This race was to some extent exterminated, and a tribe of agriculturists, the Vellaular, were estab- 
lished in the country by Athonday or Tondiman Chuckravurty. The Vellaular of Tondeimandalam were at their first 
settlement divided into throe tribes. The first were the Oondeicutty Vellaular, bo named from tying the hair in a 
tuft on the crown of the head instead of leaving a small lock, coodoomy, behind as worn in the Tamul country, or 
bol’oro as worn in Malayalam. These Athonday Chuckravurty found in the country, scattered over it in distant 
settlomonts whero the land had been sufficiently cleared and reclaimed to admit of agricultural pursuits. The second, 
or Ohola Vellaular, accompanied Athonday into Tondeimandalam ; but tradition sayB that few remained, the otherB 
boing dissatisfied with tho difficulty experienced in olearing the ground and the small profits resulting from their 
labors. The third were tho Tooloova Vellaular, who had emigrated from Tooloovanaud, on the western coast. These 
constituted by far tho greator body of the settlers, and were induced to remain and bring the whole province into 
cultivation by the peculiar privileges (caunimaunyam, merays, &c.) politically conferred upon them by Athonday 
Chuckravurty. Bach of those tribes has till recently held mirass in Tondeimandalam; the Tooloova Vellaular in a 
greater, the Oondeioutty and Ohola, each respectively, in a less proportion. Until the termination of the Tamul 
government, none but Vellaular possessed, or were qualified to possess landed property in the province. (2) 
Auveiyaur's statement oj the early boundaries . — The following memorial verse by Auveiyaur states the boundaries 
of Tondeimandalam. GLa^^uusuLpta^siiCoisjEiesi—G pir<sui—<SG'Srruo^!r&(g(i£isvifiuj< 5 GsflS!£S( 6 j<a :: -@n 

je / bQ(n?<o$sr<5V)t-./ErriLG)i—6V%taUj5rr(b). “ To the west the Pavazha mountain, 
Vongadam is direct to the north. The line of the resounding sea to the east. High in renown the Pinaugay 
to tho south. Twenty full cauthams. Know these to be the boundaries of the excellent Tonday country.’’ 
Tho Pavazhamullay, or coral mountains, are tho line of the Eastern Ghauts. Vengadam is one of the names 
of the sacred hill of Tripatty. Pinaugay (Pinaukiny) is the Sanscrit name of two rivers, which both rise in the 
mountains of Nundidroog ; the northern passing by Penoocondah and through the district of Nellore, the southern 
disomboguing near Ouddalore. The latter is here meant. Measuring a straight line from the extremity of the Poolicat 
lake, whore Shreeharicoto tho most northern of tho Tondeimandala villages is bounded by the Swamamookhy river to 
the mouth of tho Pinaugay, the distance will be found to be almost exactly twenty oautham, or reckoning the cautham 
at eight miles, one-hundred and' sixty milos. The boundaries here stated embrace only the country below the ghauts, 
forming a considerable portion of the extent called by the Mahomedans, and after them by Europeans, the Carnatic 
Payeonghaut. (3) Traditional stanza showing the extended boundaries. — Q&ujfr jg}Q 

uiirujfr'£L-w@!£&@usrrtt8mu3it-Quouj®L-ul$[flGu>jb@auS!<g3QprT<swmuisrrilti^ew@ujF@om&Q&/r<&i^rfl0®& 


JE&J. “ The Oheyaur to the south. The sacred Vengadam to the north. The everlasting sea to the east, 0 ye who 
rosemblo fawns ! Tho desirable mountains of the bull to the west. That this is the situation of the Tonday 
country all speak in agreement.” As above mentioned, these memorial verses and other kinds of Tamul didactic 
poetry are often addressed to women. Epithets used are soft-footed, orimson-footed, fawn-eyed, taper.handed, ye 
whose twining loeks entangle the soul, &c. There are two rivers called Oheyaur. One taking its rise below the ghauts, 
■joins thePalaurat Tirmooccoodal, a little to the east of Conjeeveram ; the other, the Tenauttoheyaur, the Cheyaur 
of Yonaud or Yozhanaud, the ancient name of the country to the south and west of upper Tonday, is the river here 
meant and is tho same as the southern Pinankiny or Pennay. The mountains of the bull, Yidabagiry, are the range 
of hills on the southern extremity of which stands the fortress of Nundidroog. The boundaries here indicated 
extend therefore much farther to the westward than those stated in the preceding verse. The whole province 
indeed may be naturally divided into upper and lower Tonday. The latter is as already stated; the former 
constitutes the north-eastern districts of the country now under the dominion of the Rajah of Mysore, and compre-, 
bending part of the Carnatic Balaghaut. (4) Stanza from the Tiroocazhicoondva Pooranam illustrating _ the history.-- 
eu soar us. it La it $> (S fsesr Larr ^ usm’BsmnTj) ssr <suL-.urreoG<suLpisi &6$$n&.JT<2i}[bs<as$ri—triT &g®r euewrruSear 

•Qroekuir/v /D<cmrLe.M~Ui-l£Bvrrfl (oLaeuuir/b ueuipLarr cm&eo<£$ifiUiT l ri>Q(7r?®Stirts2.n'<5 ^iQ^/ErrQi^eir^LD^sir euemb 

1 _ Z.r\ sir nr rr ehr jr nr IT X IT A JWlSBTSD LD ■S'Q <57 fT (otiZV Lf* W rfoff'SNjr © L /9 <& 66 -Q S IT 6 SW Iffi. IT IE IT 


.mu , 

mrSS)i-U 3 ine^S,ir^^triu^Q^<S 6 tsr<SSiL.fBrrGL-. “ To the northward of the Pennay where the bees sip the honey 
of the moist flowers. To the southward of the Caulatey mountain where the lion seeing the elephant roars. To 
tho west. ward of the cool shore-possessing sea. To the eastward of the great coral mountains. We shall thus sum up 
and describe tho prosperity of the divine Tondeeram country. Tondeeran having exercised sovereignty among the 
demon-leaders under the three-eyed deity, it became the superior Tondeer country. The Dandaca king having 
mmnorted it it accordingly became tbe excellent Dandaca country. Cholan of the great race of the sun, the 
Tondiman of woven garlands, having protected it, it became the Tonday country.” This shows three dynasties ; 
that of Tondeeran, Dandaca, and Athonday, When the Aryans first knew the country it was called the Dandaca desert, 

(36) 
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of Mysore overthrew the Ooogoo kings of South Mysore and Coimbatore and seized 
thei/territories . A list of the Hoy sala Ballaulas with dates is given in Vo ^ , pfn 
XXXIX. Vishnoovardhana, a Ballaula king, became a convert to the Vi^noo creed 
through the influence of the teacher Kamaunooj^harya to whom he gave a » ^ 

the'power a of 1 the BaUaulas of Mysore was increased by the conquest of the Mambas 
and Kalachooryas to their immediate north, and by downfall of ’to *. Deccany 
Chalookyan dynasty. The Yadavas of Devagherry seized the north ern pai rt of J the 
Deccanv Chalookyan kingdom, but their history hardly pertains to the present 
remaps. Later again however the Cholas lost their northern P°~nXntic 
were seized by the Caucateeyas or Ganapaties of Wararigal. The earliest authent 
Mng of the Ganapatv dynasty is Prolarajah who built the city of Warangal 86 
miles north-east & L Ldel Hyderabad. Their ongma 1 capite ^ow' « 
Hanoomaconda in the same neighbourhood. One of the mofet L 10 
this line was the queen Boodramma. Marco Polo, the Venetian travellei w. 
lisited her dominions at the close of her reign, introduced her to Europe^ .history 
In 1295 A.D. Roodramma abdicated m favour of her daughter s son Piataupa 


(■S') Stanza bn Auveiyaur showing the civilization of the country.— 

bbb* i-c, Thn croat and prosperous Oliola country possesses rice. 
“ The hilly country possesses oiophants. The J Monday country with cloar-watorod holds 
The Poozhiyar king’s southern country possesses _pe * ftntl Coimbatore/ Oliolavalanaud is Tawjoro and the 

possesses learned morn’ The bj 1 ? TjKLon Tho sonthorn. country means Madura and its dependencies. 
PoSvaS’w^ lS°g ( 6 ) ^Traditional ,!.»» .Uwing tho roKfto! divi.iom.-(l*r^au>rfi<3Ur < ® 


aoTonby-nino uppoinloil iiaudu, ono flioMand mno , tho VollMlta in this country, SgnroB 


will not sninoo.” Tho tradition. of thoaopohUoa lamBiona nro ^ Tio 

in each oottam variod considerably, some consisting . n ,J’ doDcnd on tho number of theso sub-divisions, 

actual extout of tho district appertaining to each expelled, by the people 

Tho division by cottams was adopted, as ah.oa v » , , . , , them, for tho sites ol“ many, marked by 

of Oholamundalam s and tho forts must liavo boon long ^division of naucls was introduced by tho agricultural 
high mounds and deep hollows, are still pomtod out- Tbojnb * ^Xh still remains and possesses some authority, 
colonists, and the office of pry-irar, TolClnn, whose descendants still hold it. The 

as to question of easto especially, was ot ™ f ^™h° fc . § no still daims procodonoo in all assemblies composed of 
nautlaun hold originally the whole cm < >f I I* f^ooUaTn. willr Sio ohiof proprietors of tlioir respective naucls 

more than ono oasto. Iho assembly of the nauttaur . tradition now only romains. Tho consideration of 

formed what was called the Mahanaud or wmoU, < £•, sJom k > 1)llTO boou th » 

agricultural improvements in tho oottam, of the moans a ' o . 0 T)OWOrs cannot ho determined. What is 

purposes forwhloh. it mot. # Whotlior its JhfcdraH 5 h moroly tho assembly of tho sovoruHribos belonging to 

now called tho Mahanaud m the noiglihouihoo N ^ audits deliberations are oonilnod ontiroly to ques- 

tt.o right.Wf.oUon, unto ««■>">* °* «“ «>"“** 

time onliroly ortinot, or haYo aopovtoil from thoir former j 0 d" 0 ntoiUo Byil Mlaiynr , and of tho throo naucls o( 

only by a pagoda, winch, tradition says, belonged to * f tam oi > which is included within tho general 

this oottam, one, Tandagam, has ehangod * fcs w oiao ^ oooppam or hamlet dopondont on this town. Twenty 

boundary Oonjeovoram, and anuthor, Conaaimaud , h . i b ■ inolildocL in tho extent hotwoon tho range of tho ghauts 
of tho twenty-four cottams belonged to lower Tonday, and w all traces of their dependent nauds are 

and tho sea. Of tho four remaining | ^ of A^^prohondoc^tho whole or tho 

now lost. Oadigay, it is probable, as it is stated havo lai . occupiod by tho dismantled fortress 

greater part of the Ohittoor poltioms Tho site of the second, oco q£ Tripatty> tho old 

of Ohundragherry, the last scat > of tho Vijianuggoi p . , 0 ndram signifies protected by tho hill, was on or 

name of which is Vongadam. Tho last, tho namo of winch, of that name. (8) Extent of 

near the hills of Nundidroog, probably in the situation 0C0U P 1 ^ iod ^ t p 0 people of Oholamundalam, is 

the whole,— 'She whole superficies of Tondeimandalam, J nTL tvy between tho range of tho Ghaut mountains 

calculated at 18,302 square miles. Of this extent the divtaon of the country ooiw^ ^ ^ ^ uppor Tondny> 

and tho sea, lower Tonday, contained 14,028 squaie mi os, /xpper Tonday aro now in the possession of the 

contained 4,274, square miles. (8) Present ethnology.- rho lands of upper xo / theB0 having RU porsodcd the race 
affriciiltoal tribos of tli© Oanareso nation, inteiTHixodwitli Pnvinhq hold hlioir original inirassy offices^ 

S language of the TamjJ Some IWul VZu7l«n™«o eonLuotion 

and the Pullios and the Keikkilas or weavors retain tho Tamul language. A no > P I in t l0 and t p G officiating 

of which is universally ascribed to the Ohola pnnoos, are oayQVQA ^ y p gsiyoly from y U! native princes to tho 

Brahmins are many of them of this raoe. This ooun ^ +, soeno 0 f the oarliest usurpation of Sydor 

Mahomedans of Beejaporo and to the Mahrattas Tho VoBaulS have ontiroly disappeared and landed 

Ally, the host features of ancient polity are now oblitaf ated The Vollaular J Y IV gam0 ftS thoao 

mirass has become extinot. Enough remains however of show that not long 

ll«.SaZyevS. S VrS^UeTrOhLtoS”y,™ Sad e™ a“on.ide^ 

northern dominions until upwards of 150 years later by Ganapaty Gujapaty, t j } by itaiavnur, Velamas, 

family established at Hanoomaconda or Warangal. This extent is now inhabited entirely uy j ,, 

Reddies and other Teloogoo tribes, and landed mirass is either extinct m it or vested m the z;emiiida , 
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Boodra, virtually the last of his line. The Ganapaties of Warangal have already 
been mentioned in the foot-note on Oalinga. The final history of the Cholas has 
already been indicated in a note. The Oholas in the end obtained a temporary 
sovereignty, checked by the power of the Hoysala Ballaulas above the ghauts in 
Mysore. All these powers were eclipsed by the inroad of the Mahomedan arms. 

89. The Mahomedan Conquest. — The conquest of India by the Arab dynasty 
of Ghuznee in Afghanistaun forms the era at which commences a regular series 
of Indian history supported by written documents. The bold and rough popula- 
tion who inhabit the mountains of Afghanistaun enabled Mahmood the Great to 
unite all the west of India, with Khorassan and great part of Tartary, into one 
empire. His dynasty was subverted by that of Ghory, another Afghan kingdom, 
and this was followed by a long series of' emperors similarly descended, but ruling 
at Delhi. In 1898 Delhi was taken by the Tartar Tamerlane. A century after- 
wards again Baber founded at Delhi the Moghul or Mongolian empire, which 
extended under Acbar and Aurungzeeb, displayed a power and splendour scarcely 
equalled by any monarchy even of Asia. Along with Afghanistaun, it included 
the whole of Hindostan, and nominally the whole of Southern India [ 21 ]. The 


greater part of tho country. In the southern part of lower Tonday, the lands for the most part still oontinuo in 
tho possession of the original sotLlors, the Vollaular. On thorn the Sliaunaur, Pullios and othor Tamul tribes, Brahmins, 
and ltoddios and Balijos of Toloogoo origin have made great encroachments and now hold a considerable proportion 
of tho whole mirass.' Among all howover tho institutions of tho ancient Tamul government, notwithstanding tho 
innovations of rocont times, remain in a great degree in force. 

[ 21 ] Sketch History op the Mahomedan Imperial Dynasties op India. — First Mahomedan invasions of India . — 
Tho first Mahomedan invasion of India was in A.D. 711 when an expedition from Bussorah under tho command of 
Oassim conquered Seinde. About forty years later howover the Mahomodan invaders were expelled by a Rajpoot tribe. 
Tho Mahomodan kingdom of Ghuznee was established in Afghanistaun in A.D. 961, and in 977 tho second king of tho 
lino, Sohalctigin, defeated the Hindoos at Lumghan, near Peshawar, and occupied the territory west of the Indus, but 
did not extend his dominion in India. He was succeeded in 997 by his son' Mahmood, who, on different occasions, 
invaded India no loss than thirtoon times. Tho first invasion was in 1001, and the last important one in 1024 whon 
Mahmood ponotrated to Goozorab and sackod the famous tomple of Somnaut. Mahmood howover established no fixed 
empire in India. About the commencement of tho twelfth contury A.D., Musaood III, ono of Mahmood’s successors, 
made Lahore his capital, and consolidated his power in India. Tho next Mahomodan invader of India was Mahomod 
Ghory, who in 1193 dofoatod tho Hindoos in a groat battle at Tiroory on tho Savsooty river and established tlio Mahomo- 
dan Government at Delhi on a firm footing. (2) id lava Kings of Delhi. — Mahomod Ghory was assassinated in 1205, and 
in 1206 Cootb ood cloon was crowned at Lahore as first Mahomodan king in India. Ho was originally a slavo, hence this 
dynasty fs called that of tho slave kings. Ho was succeeded in 1210 by Araum, who was doposod soon after by 
Simms ood doon Altmish. This king extended his kingdom considerably, so that at his death in 1235, tho Mahomodan 
sovereignty was established over the whole of Northern India from tho Indus to tho Ganges. Tho slave dynasty 
continued to reigu till 1288, whon tho last king Koicobaud was murdered, and Jellal ood doen Khiljoe ascended tho 
throne. (3) Khiljee Dynasty of Delhi. — This dynasty roigned from 1288 to 1321. In Jellal ood doon’s roign the Mahome- 
dans made their first expedition into tho Deccan under Allah ood deon, nephow of tho king. In this expedition Allah 
ood doon dofoatod tho Hindoos at EJlichporo, tho capital of Berar, and then iuvostod Devagliorry, the chief fortress of the 
Yadavas, bub finally rotirod on payment of a largo ransom. Tn 1295, soon after his return, Allah ood doon murdered 
Jellal ood doen and ascended tho throno. In 1298 tho Moghuls invaded India and advanced as far as Delhi, but woro 
defoatod. They subsequently mado othor inroads during this roign, but without success. In 1306 an expedition was 
sent to the Deccan against Devagliorry under command of Malik Oaufoor, but nothing material was achieved. Suhse. 
quently Malik Oaufoor made other inroads into tho south of India, in 1309 when Warangal was captured, in 1810 whon 
Dwarasamoodra was sacked, and in 13 L2 when he overran the Oarnabie. Allah ood deon died in 1816 and was suoceoded 
byMoobaralc. This king was murdered in 1321 and succeeded by Malik Khoosroo, the last of tho dynasty, who was 
shortly defeated and killed, and Glmzoo Bog Toghlalc was elocted king. (4) Dynasty of Toglilak.— This dynasty roigned 
from 1321 till .1412. Ghazoo Bog Toglilak on ascending tho throno assumed tho title of Ghiyaus ood doon. Ho renewed 
operations against the Deccan, and Boodar and Warangal woro captured, Mahomodan officers being appointed to govern 
tho country. Ho was sucooeded in 1826 by Mahomod Toghlak. Tho first occurrence in this king’s roign was a great 
irruption of Moghuls, who advanced as far as Dolhi, but rotired on payment of ransom. An expedition was sent 
against China in 1387, but failed and was almost totally dostroyed. The king now determined to make Devnghorry, near 
Aurungabad, his capital, changing its name to Dowlatabad. The people of Delhi were consequently ordered to evacuate 
that city, and procood to the now capital, with tho result that thousands died on the way. This removal was however 
only temporary, and the king soon returned to Delhi. In 1344 the Hindoos rose against tho Mahomedans in Warangal 
and drove them out. Continual rebellions now took place in various parts of the country, and in 1347 Allah, ood doen 
Hassan founded the Bahminy kingdom in tho Doocan. Mahomed Toghlak was succeeded in 1351 by Piroze Toghlak, 
whose roign is ronderod memorable by the large canals and other public works constructed by him. Ho was succeeded 
in 1388 by Ghiyaus ood cleen, who was put to doath after a reign of only five months. Several othor kings followed in 
rapid succession, and finally Mahmood ascended the throne in 1394. In his reign occurred tho invasion of Toimoor or 
Tamerlane in 1398, which virtually put an end to the Toghlak dynasty. Mahmood howover lived till 1412. (5) Invasion 
of Teimoor, and By ad Dynasty of Delhi. — Toimoor crossod the Indus in September 1398. Ho encountered little resistance 
and after pillaging the Punjaub and Mooltaun ho advanced towards Delhi. Mahmood marched out and met him at 
Eirozabad, but was defeated in January 1899, and Teimoor thereon proclaimed himself Emperor of India. He 
proceeded to imposo a contribution upon tho inhabitants of Delhi which brought on a collision with the Moghul 
troops, and finally a general massacre and pillage. Teimoor soon returned to his own country leaving Syed Khizr Khan, 
tho viceroy of Lahore, as his deputy. On the death of Mahmood Toghlak in 1412, Dowlat Khan Lody assumed the 
crown, but was defeated and imprisoned by Khizr Khan, who ascended the throne as the first king of the Syed dynasty. 
Khizr Khan was succeeded in 1421 by Syed Moobaralc, who in turn was succeeded by two other Syeds, the dynasty 
terminating in 1478. (6) Afghan Dynasty of lody. — This dynasty lasted from 1478 to 1526, the first king being Bahlolo 

Lody, who had practically been at the head of affairs since 1450. He was succeeded in 1458 by Nizam Khan, who took 
tho namo of Socunder Lody. After a long and prosperous reign he died in 1517, and was suceooded by his son Ibrahim, 
In 1526 Baber invaded India, and at tho battle of Paniput in April 1526 Ibrahim Lody was defeated and killed, and 
with him endod tho dynasty. (7) The Moghul Empire, Baber and Koomayoon.— The Moghul empire was founded in 1526 
by Baber, lineal descendant of Teimoor. He became king of Ferghauna at the age of twelve, but being driven out of his 
kingdom in 1504 ho took possession of Cabool. In 1519 and again in 1520 he advanced into India, but on each occasion 
was forced to retire. In 1524 he advanced as far as Lahore, but was again forced to retreat, Finally in 1525 ho 




^ 144 ^ their influence felt in Southern India and Ceylon 

Mahomedan races first made the H establishment of trading emporia on the 
many centuries before this penoa oy ru Q , n> Manaar an d Mantotte or 

coasts. On the Malabar coast, > f th ^.foorisla merchants, who received 

Manntay, were the chief entrepots of traffic lor _ 
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succeeded by * .. . J“ oth6r Itoobtuta Khun, who murdorod Soolim s son i : dignities of the State upon 

.r? mSoS S tah loot Adil. He immediately pxoceodod to eon te th J** ^ ol , ended [the nobility 

the title /?Jt£ToWL m ado Homoo, originally a Hindoo g^p^or^MS om andwas BOCm followed by Ahmed 

persons of low b hint’s brother-in-law, now rebollod with s n battlo .and suoooodod by Booundor Shah, 

Ibrahim Khan Soor. tho tog M ahomod Slmh Adi was finally i 5 5B. Within a few months 

Khan, nephew of ti , , - hv Hoomayoon, who thus rooovoro Aw ( q ) Acbar , — A char was thirteen 

who however wad ehorto and we. succeeded by his .on V’Smum Kh As^ pSno minister. He then 

Hoonmyoon met h tho throne. His first stop was to upi>“' me a Boor Adil’s Hindoo minister, then appoarod 

years olcl fUra ; nfd Seoundor Bliah anddofoated him. H em « ml Delhi Acbar advanced to moot him and a battlo 
took the field against and captured Agra and Del u. A«oai SubBoqtumtiy Socundor Shah 

on the scene 1556, in which Homoo North -woslorn India, 

was fought at Paniput in Aobar found himself the imda^ «S^ Si Sio government himself, 

was again defeated, and 7 J [ fc osLran ged Acbar, who consequently doc: ^ do J aL y od an d finally in 1560 beset 

Beiraum Khan’ overhoaring coim o * afterwards raised troops ^ winch woxo dotoaioc > / In thjf) 

JfforM^r having firstmftdo Ms pence policy was taking. In 16M 

off ^ riod a Hindoo princess of Samblial, an act wmc or00 sout against him mot with very little 

Kf^han Uzbek, governor of Mai wall, reboUed against Acbar, and^ ^ porBon> f n 1567 Acbar besieged Chittoor, 

^ „ _ j imt 1,1x0 rebels wore finally dofoatod m 1BG y iWinpod to extremities, performed tho nto of Joliur 

success at first, but the tho J garr i 6 on of winch bong reduced to ^ Gno , ora t was invaded and 

the F--P^^ 0n 0f J l d ^iufron to death) , and sword m hand pwiaUo- d be i J^ ro hos to Ahmodabad whore ho dofoatod 
(i.e., put , ‘° 1 [ i ri l ain | n 1578 , Acbar immediately proceeded by 1 il o r0HU u of the operations being that 

a K reTurnod to liongnl, wl.ow » navoo.1 Khan h,ta Mtan iivndod the l-uMnub, 
t ZS Bohar were anneuecl to tho empire in 1575. In 15» Aotor > teotaer ^ ^ Um into C ahool, but 

Bengal and Bajah Mann Sing, but was in <-urn d.ofoato y L ^ f tl king Moozuffor Shall, but this 

SllfCgato him S 1581 there was an insumoUon w£ SpaWusl agatast tho Atghans of Swat, 

was sunSssed after throe years’ desultory and them dofoatod them with groat daughter. 

w , riJrvL fho Motrhuls on until they were entangled in Mull Acbar’s great fin an oe minister. In 1592 

T?1687 flSSr S »d. it the same year died ■ »«£' ‘ t “"'If SSmL ami tho I’unjnub on the north, 


rrSmoSw' w othorwiso. Acbar now turned n« r^ieSi however tho chiefs of Ahmedmiggor 

l6C f w cantm-ecl and Oandoish annexed to the empire. ^ a ruU U cooodod in preventing an open collision, 

Belim. Acbar treated him with same time, piwed extremely injurious to 
1 tocethor with the death of Prince Damal whiedi ooo nr d a " October 16U6 after a reign of more tlian 

.mnSs heX whioli declined rapidly, and Uo final y du d o ' ()f m0U bion is that of the land- 

» vemrs Amona tho many reforms instituted by At bn , , Toder Mull, its general principles boitig as 

hfty.one yearn m , e y waa devised in conjunction 

follows, ^he land was measured by an imperial „ r an S a vorago of tho prices for nineteen years. The Govorn- 

Tho average value of the produce was then oakm ated upon an average ^ WQr0 abo ii„hed. At first settlements 
ninnt share of tho produce was fixed at ono-third, and al P V Tahaunuoer . — Acbar was succeeded by Ins oldest son 
made every year, but subsequently every ten years. QO)JetomyM ac ua^ ^ ^ ^ ac0()Bsi()Il 

o v who sscendod tho throne under tho tillo of iTohaungo , ; ir, 10 Malik Amber took up and for some time 

HsX^srKhoosroo revolted, but was dofoatod colobratod Now Jehaun. In 

h a . e , . , nri indenonclonb position in tho Docoan. in 1(511 tiio o l nmneror granted permission to tho 

* ZZZZlZd S tho Docoan hut mot with vo ^ 1 Ahmo J.ml. la 1 615 Sit 

ir 1 r fc I +A+™dn in his dominions, and factories wore established at Surat, o am y» K « ij k Amber was defeated, bub 

Thomas Roe arrived at Johaungoor’s court ^^bv ' prfnooKh^Johttun. This prince soon after rebelled against his 
h L mwer in 1620, being again subdued by 3 rinco bnan Jenau »• > ,, 1)ooc , an an d finally submitted. 

father and obtained possession of Bengal and B<jtav» ut : oSpirO: apprehonslvo of danger to himself from the ompwM’ 

Q « Mnhnbut Khan, one of the ohiof nobles of the empire, »pp A lv fl ,, d Jehaungoer died in 1(527. 

Sw soSJa au8 kept Mm prisoner for .omo tunc lutaho »«•%»■«,>“ jin taly, viooroy of tho 

n 1 1 ftliah, Jehaun * — J ehaungecr was succeeded by his son 6 i,«t wns itilled in 1680, and the Moghul forces then 
K and defeated the Moghul Bcejaporo in 1692, but without success, 

advanced on Dowlatabad ; and having occupied _ Bharwar, pi ^ Dynasty sent as a Btalo prisoner to Uwahor. 
Tn 1 688 Dowlatabad was taken, and the last king of t e J ¥ . lfit-t lialkh was oonfjuored and handed 

BeeYapore ^ragafn besieged ik 1635, but peace was was^ mZ Reconquered by tho Moghuls 

over to Nuzzor Mahomed. In 1648 Candahar was take y Tn ' lfitO ho obtained ltosscssion of the strong bill 

Meanwhile Sivaiee, tho Mahratta, began to como into prominonoe. b emperor's son Aurungzoob, 

“ZlTonm “nd in 1656 mode Ptataubp.rh fho W.W of k» h„ “retail on horing nows of hi. 

now viceroy of tho Docoan, declared war w hot S‘5"C*2”£fci.l, Mooraml, and AunmOTob now 
father the emperor’s dangorons illness. Shah Jehau i s ot eb atl ,{ Moornud having defeated the other 

commenced to intrigue for tho succession to the ompno, andlin J J h(l howovor lived till t he end of 16(56. (12) 

two brothers, marched on Agra, and virtually , 1 b imprisoned his brother Mooraud, and usurped tho govern* 

Awwngml .— Shah Jehaun having been deposed, Amningzoob imprison c Becjapore army sent against him, 

mint in 1659. His first measures were directed against sulmiitteii and joined 

Id assumed the title of Rajah The Moghul teoes obi iain^ « J^.detl bv Anrungzecl.’s treat- 
the Moghuls, being confiimed ^by the emperor in Recesses, established the Mahratta rfmnand for 
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from agents at various ports the produce of different parts of the East. There was 
even a close connection between the Maldives and the Mahomedan settlements on 
the Malabar coast, notably Cannanore, resulting in a feudatory subjection of the 
islands to that state. To this day the Maldives are ruled by a sultan, though 


m 1672. Aurungzeeb next had to turn his attention to a rebellion of the Afghans on the borders of Cabool, who con- 
tinued to occupy lum tor some time. Disturbances also arose at Delhi, which resulted in a massacre of Hindoos and 
the re-iniposition ol the Jizia ^ or capitation tax. In 1677 several Rajpoot princes rebelled, and a war of a violent and 
iw 8111 War obta J ned B £ V0 ? al accesses i against Beejapore, whereupon the Moghuls attacked him, 

i tom ° U \fT tt w °' v.{'o r wu 11 also made °h Bee J a P or ? and th - 6 Clt y itself besieged, but it was not taken. Sivajee died 
111 I 68 O. Alter his doath the Moghuls continued their operations against his successor Sumbhajee, without material 

DvmS'v nrt S rmer Xi attaG ked an cl captured in 1686, and the king Secunder, the last of the Adil Shahy 

Dynasty, was made prisoner . In 1687 Aurungzeeb declared war on Golcondah, captured the city, and annexed the 
kingdom ; tlius putting an end to the Cootbshahy Dynasty. In 1689 Sumbhajee was captured and put to death, and 
hostilities with the Mahrattas were renewed. Jinjee was besieged in 1691, but not captured till 1698. In 1699 
Battaura was captured, but no lasting impression could be made on the wandering bands of Mahratta horsemen, who 
between 1702 and. 1705 continually plundered Goozerat, Candeish, and Malwah. About this time the Rajpoots and 
Jauto also rebelled. Aurungzeeb died at Ahmednngger in 1707, having provided in his will for the division of the 
kingdom among ins throe sons. (13j Bahaudur Shah. — The provisions of Aurungzeeb’s will led immediatolv to oivil war 
among Ins sons ; in which Azeem and Cambuksh lost their lives, and Moazzim ascended the throne under the title of 
Bahaudur Shah. In 1709 the Sikhs rebelled and were not subdued till 1711. In 1712 the emperor died in the fifth 
your of Ins reign. (14) Jehander Shah. Bahaudur Shah’s death was followed by a contest between his four sons, but 
finally Mooz ood doon ascended the throne under the title of J ehander Shah. His first act was to murder all the male 
members of the royal family , and to promote to high positions tho relatives of his mistress Laul Koor. Soon after this 

the emperor s son 1 oroksliore robolled, deposed his father, and ascended the throne in 1713. (15) Ferokshere The new 

omporor again in his turn put to death his lather, and the vizier Zoolfacar Khan. The two brother Syeds, Houssain 
Ally and Abdoollah, wore appointed respectively commander of the forces and vizier. Soon after this, the emperor 
having boon cured ol a disease by Mr. Hamilton, an English surgeon, in return gave permission to the English to buy 
some villages near Calcutta, and granted them also various trading privileges. In 1719 tho two brothers Houssain 
Ally and Abdoollah marched on Delhi, threatened the emperor, and finally deposed and put him to death, placing Prince 
lialoo ood darajaut on tho throne m his stead. This prince however died in June 1720, and was succeeded by his 
brother lialoo oou dowlnh, who also diod soon after, and Hows ban Akhtar, a grandson of Bahaudur Shah ascended 
tho throne under tho title of Mahomed Shah. (16) Mahomed Sha.h, — Tho government of the empire had by this time 
completely fallen into tho hands of tho brother Syeds. Nizam ool moolk, who had been appointed governor of Malwah 
robolled and marched into tho Doooan, whero he defeated two imperial armies sent against him. Houssain Ally then 
marohod for tho Deccan, taking the omperor with him, but was assassinated. His brother Abdoollah, on hearing of 
Ins death, plaood .Lialoo ool kudr, a grandson of Bahaudur Shah, on tho throne. In the battle that ensued between the 
rival emperors, Mahomed Shah was victorious, and the power of the Syeds was brought to an end. Nizam ool moolk 
was then appointotl vizier, hut found tho emperor so adverse to him that he resigned his office, and returned to the 
Deccan in 1728 . Ho had no sooner doparted than a plot was formed against him by the emperor, and Moobariz TChq™ 
governor of Hyderabad and tho Carnatic, was directod to attaok him. In the battle that onsned Moobariz Khan was 
defeated and killed, and Nizam ool moolk so obtained possession of the Doccan. He next endoavoured to sow dissension 
among tlio Mahrnttas, wlioso power had increased considerably, but he was unsuccessful, and finally was forced to make 
arrangement with tho Poahwa, Bajoe Row, by which he undertook not to oppose the Mahratta designs on Northern India 
Bajoe Row then obtainod possession of Malwah, and the Mahrattas extended their predatory expeditions as far as Agra 
Finally Bnjoe Row advaneod as far as Delhi, eluding tho imperial forces, but retired on payment of a sum of money! 
Tho omporor then commenced negotiations with Nizam ool moolk, who in 1737 returned to Delhi, and led an army 
ugainst tho Mahrattas. Bajoo Row succeeded in surrounding the imperial camp, and Nizam ool moolk was forced 
to retreat, and finally ontorod into tho Oonvontion of Sironohah (11th February 1788), by which Malwah and other 
territory was coded to tho Mahrattas, and fifty lakhs paid to thorn for the expenses of the war. A new danger soon 
threatonod tho ompiro in tho shapo of the invasion of Nadir Shah, King of Persia. Nadir Shah crossed the Indus 
in November 1788, and having defoated tho imperial army, entered .Delhi, and received the submission of the emperor. 
At Delhi the Persian army was attacked by the inhabitants, whereupon Nadir Shah directed a general massacre, and" 
pillaged tho city, obtaining immense booty, with whioh ho returned to Persia, having first replaced Mahomed Shah 
on tho throne. In 1740 Bajee Row died, and was succeeded as Poshwa by his son Balajee Row. In 1741 Balajee Row 
renewed his father’s domands upon Malwah, and thereby obtained a patent as the deputy of the emperor in that 
province. Another invasion of tho ompiro was threatened by the Afghans, who under Ahmed Khan captured Lahore 
and Mooltaun in 1747, but were dofeatod in 1748 by Prince Ahmed. In the same year the emperor diod, and was 
sucooodod by his son under the title of Ahmed Shah. About the same time diod the great Nizam ool moolk/ founder of 
tho Hyderabad kingdom, at the age of 104. (17) Ahmed Shah and Alumgheer II.— Soon after Ahmed Shah’s accession, 
tho Afghans again invaded the Punjaub, whioh was finally ceded to them. Ahmed Shah then replaced his vizier 
S iif dor Jung by Shahaub ood deen, whioh event produced a oivil war, Sufder Jung finally withdrew to Oudh, and 
became virtually independent. Finally Shahaub ood deen deposod the emperor and plaoed Alumgheer II on the 
throne. Unsuccessful attempts were next made against Oudh and the Punjaub, in retaliation for which Ahmed Shah 
Abdaleo, the Afghan ruler, marched on Delhi and plundered it. He soon departed, having appointed one of his nobles 
Nujeeb ood Dowlah to ho commander of the army. Shahaub 1 , ood deen having called in the assistance of the Mahrattas, 
proceeded to Dolhi and drove out Najeob ood Dowlah, and advancing into the Punjaub oaptured Lahore in 1768. Ahmed 
Shah Abdalee next advanced against the Mahrattas ancl defeated them, but before he could reach Delhi, the emperor 
had boon murdered by Shahaub ood deen in November 1759. A final battle between the Afghans and Mahrattas took 
place at Panipub soon after this, the Mahrattas being defeated with tremendous slaughter. Meanwhile Prince Mirza 
Jawaun .Bakkb had become emperor, but was soon superseded by his father Ally Johar, who took the title of Shah Alum. 
(18) Shah Alum, and end of the Moghul Dynasty. — One of the first proceedings of the new emperor was an attempt 
to recover Bengal from the English, in which he was assisted by the viceroy of Oudh. In tho operations that followed 
tho English under Colonel Calliaud and Captain Knox were wholly successful. Shah Alum retired and- remained 
noar the northern frontier of Bengal, whore in 1761 he was attacked and defeated by Major Carnao. The emperor 
then, after having visited the English camp, returned to Delhi. In .1764 Meer Cassini, Nawab of Bengal, and the Vizier 
of Oudh, formed a league against the English, and were joined by the emperor. The confederates however were 
defeated by Major Mtmro at the battle of Buxar, and the emperor found himself forced to place himself under English 
protection. He accordingly commenced negotiations with the Calcutta Counoil. It was in the end settled that he 
should retain the sovereignty of a portion of Oudh, and should receive annually twenty -six lakhs of the revenue of 
.Bengal, Bohar, and Orissa, in return for which he ceded the diwanny of Bengal to the English. In 1772 the Mahrattas 
crossed tho Ganges, defeated a force sent against them by the emperor, and occupied Delhi, and Shah Alum was 
forced to cede Allahabad and Kora to them ; but they were unable to take possession, as these districts wero 
protected by a British force, and they finally retired beyond the Nerhudda. Najaf Kban was at thiB time minister at 
Delhi, He conducted matters with much ability until his death in 1782. Opposite factions then arose, and the emperor 
appealed to Warren Hastings for protection ; but he refused to interfere. The emperor was thereupon induced to have 
recourse to Soindia, who beoame minister and Commander-in-chief at Delhi. In 1786 Scindia was defeated by the 
.Rajpoots, and during the period of confusion that ensued Ghoolaum Cawder, a Rohilla chieftain, gained possession of 
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inhabited by a Drayidian race. The extension of tbe Maliomedan religion into 
India was ordinarily dependent on their political power. Yet a remarkable excep- 
tion to this occurred in the case of the conversion of the Rajah of Kerala to Maho- 
medanism in the ninth century. This occurrence is recorded in the Keralolputty. 
One of its consequences was the formation of a Mahomedan population, the Moplahs 
of the Malabar coast. These events however were only partial and local, and 
deserve no more than a passing mention. The supremacy of the Mahomedans 
came from the north. Delhi had been captured by the Ghuznee Ghonans in 1191, and 
a dynasty established there which lasted till A.D. 1288. The Khiljees succeeded 
occupying the period from 1288-1321 ; and Allah ood deen, nephew of Jelaulood 
deen Khiliee, led the first Mahomedan expedition into the Deccan m A.D. 1294. 
Ten years later the Mussalman armies under the general Malik Caufoor swept over 
the whole of the Deccan. The Yadava Devagherry State and the Ganapaty 
"Warangal State were then both reduced to subjection; and Dwarasamoodra the 
capital of the Hoysala Ballaulas was taken and sacked. These early inroads reached 
even to Tanjore and Madura in the extreme south, but how far the Gholan ant 
Pandyan kingdoms were affected politically is not recorded. Anaichy at any rate 
followed over the greater part of the south ; the Mussalman governors, the repio- 
sentatives of the old royal families, and the minor local chiefs, all engaging in 
internecine struggles for supremacy. A slight check was given to the spread 
of the Mahomedan arms when a confederation of Deccany Hindoo chiets, led by 
G-anapaty Rajah, defeated a large Mahomedan army. The aspect of affairs was later 
altered by the revolt of the Deccany Mussalmans against their soveieign in A.D, 
1347 which resulted in the establishment of the Bahminy kingdom of Goolburgah 
in the Deccan^ 2 ]. The Hindoos also made one final effort to achieve imperial rulo. 


tho emperor's person, and blinded him, Ghoolaura Cawder was subsequently captured and exooutod by Souidia, and tho 
emperor was re-seated on the throne, but all power was with Scindia. In 1808 General Wo defeated the Malmibtas 
near Delhi, and took possession of the city, and the emperor thus found himself. again 1 P^boobion. fho 

history of the Moghul dynasty ceases from this period. Shah Alum was suocoodod m 1806 by blio emperor Acbar r I, 
who in turn was succeeded in 1837 by Bahaudur Shah, tho last of the line. When the mutiny broke out in 1857, ho 
mutinoors who took possession of Delhi acknowledged Bahaudur Shah as emperor, and there is no doubt that ho and the 
members of his family were implicated in tho outbroak. He foil into the hands of the English at the capture of Delhi 
in September 1857, and in January 1868 was tried by a military commission, and was found guilty ol having ordorod the 
murder oE forty-nine Christians at Dolhi, of waging war upon the British Government, and of oxoitmg the people of India 
by proclamations to destroy the English. Sentence of death was reoorrlod a gainst him, but commuted by Lord Canning 
into one of transportation j and ho was eventually sent to Toungoo iu Burmah, where lie died live years later. 

raai Sketch History of tub Subordinate Mahomedan Kingdoms of the Deccan. Events leading up to the 
establishment of the Bahminy Kingdom .— Tho first expedition of the Mahomedans into the Deccan took placo m A.D, 
1294 when Allah ood deon, nephew of Jelaul ood deen Khiljoo of Dolhi, invaded Borar, dofoatod the Hindoos at Ellicvh, 
pore’ and besieged Devagherry. This plaoe finally oapitulatod, and tho Rajah was directed to pay a largo ransom, 
Allah ood deon then returned to Kora, where he oansod Jelaulood doen to bo murdered, and asoondod the Del In 
throne. In A.D. 1808 Allah ood deon sent an ennobled slave, by name Malik Caufoor, to punish tho Rajah Ramadeva 
of Devagherry who had withheld tribute for three years. The lattor was defeated in Maroh 1307 and accompanied 
his conqueror to Delhi, where he received honourable treatment. In 1809 Malik Caufoor again wont to tbe Deccan 
reduce the Ganapaty king of Warangal, Roodradeva, bettor known as Prabaupa Roodra the Second. The expedition 
was successful. The city was captured, and the Rajah made terms. Noxb year Malik Caufoor was despatched anew 
against the Hoysala Ballaulas of Dwarasamoodra. On this oooasion he pushed forward with groat energy and speed, 
passed Devagherry, and reached the Malabar Coast, where he built a mosque to commemorate the event. He 
attacked and stormod the oity of Dwarasamoodra, sacked tho oolobrated Halabood templo, and returned to Delhi. In 
1312 the Devagherry Yadavas withheld their tribute and Malik Caufoor was onoe more sent to roduoe the Rajah to 
submission. In tho campaign which ensued the Mussalmans were completely successful and the Rajah lost his lile. 
Roux years later however the Emperor Allah ood doon died and tho General Malik Caufoor was then murdered. 
Moobanrak Khiljee became Emperor of Delhi in 1817, and one of his first acts was to make war for the third time on 
Devagherry. He captured the Rajah, Haripauladeva, son-in-law of Rama, and, xt is stated, flayed him ahvo. Ihe Nooh 
Sipihr of Ameer Khoosroo giveB a ciroumstantial aooonnt of a defeat of tho Raj ah of Warangal by Khoosroo Khan, generally 
known as Malik Khoosroo, in the reign of this sovereign, but no such event is recorded by Eorishta. It is said, the 
Mahomedans were victorious, and retired aftor taking from tho Rajah all Mb movable property. The Emperor Moobanrak 
was murdered in A.D. 1321 by Malik Khoosroo, and the latter was in turn killed by Ghazoo Bog Toghlak, vwowy of 
Lahore. And the latter, inasmuoh as all tbe royal family had been barbarously murdered by Malik Khoosroo was ohos n 
emperor under the title of Ghiyaus ood deen. In 1821 Ghazoo Bog Toghlak sent his eldest son, Ooloogh Khan, against 
Warangal, The capital was invested and a close siege took plaoo, Tho garrison was on tho point ol capitulating when 
a panio seized on the Mahomedans owing to a rumour that the Sultan was dead. Several of the generals lied, and ho 
army became disorganized ; so that, on a desperate sally being made by the garrison, the besiegers were beaten at 
all points and hastily retreated. In 1323 however tho Sultan again made war on Prataupa Roodra with mi t 
success. Warangal was then oaptured and the Rajah carried captive to Delhi. Ghiyaus ood deen was succeeded m 184 
by Mahomed. In 1827 the Mussalman Vioeroy of the Deocan rebelled, and tho emperor sent an expedition against 
>him. He fled to Cumply close to Vijianugger, whence the emperor’s troops were compelled to retreat, the Vijianugger 
king being too formidable an adversary. The rebel then fled to the Hoysala Ballaula king at lonnoor in Mysore, but t le 
„ latter delivered him up to the emperor j who flayed him alive. In 1388 or 1389 the capital of the Mahomedan empir 
•was removed to Devagherry, which was re-named Dowlatabad by the sovereign MahomccL In 1841 ensued a revo t n 
Malabar, and Mahomed started to quell it, but fell sick on the way and returned to his capital. Shortly arter t is 
Warangal revolted, and the emperor was unable to effect its reduction. Three years later, in 1344, a Hmnuo comedo a- 
tion, consisting of the son of Roodradeva of Warangal, Krishna Naickar, the Roya of Vijianugger, and RaUaii ac 
of Dwarasamoodra, with an immense force drove the Mahomedans out of Warangal and rolled back the tide ot t 
jadvance. This reverse was followed three years later by a revolt in the Mahomedan dependencies in the Deccan. 
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90. The Hindoo Vijianugger Dynasty. — While the Mahoraedan rebels were 
consolidating their kingdom in the Deccan, another large power was being formed 
south of the Kistna. This was the Hindoo kingdom of Vijianugger founded m 
1336 by Hukka and Bookka, two refugees from Warangal, and said to have been 


The viceroy of Dowlatabad proclaimed his independence, the royal troops wore defeated, and the Dowlatabad viceroy 
I he viceroy otiJow P £ fche Decoan , ( 2 ) The Bahmimj kingdom of Ooolhunj ha.— Hassan the viceroy, now 

monarch ^was ori<teially a pooAnan who rose to eminence at court mainly by the help of a Brahmin, called Gangoo, whose 
“ he hi grathade added to his own when he established the new kingdom. He fixed his capital at Goolburglia or 
mime lie in gr known under the title Allah ood deem His subsequent reign was uneventful. He died on 

Hassanabad. He « b ^ er h^wn^ unuei ^ ^ Mahomod> Mahomed plundered the country of the Ganapaties up 

fo wSigal, and then made peace. Subsequently he again invaded the Warangal territory and captured and put to 
LriKiuVs son Vinavak or Nagadeva, obtaining possession of Goloondah and its dependencies. In 1305-66 ho 
££lS » 3!*IJ5 TffiSggS, and was guilty ot siuossivu omdttea. H. was howo-rer suacessfu , and dictated 
terms of peace. He died March 31st, 1375, and was succeeded by Moojauhd Moo, anhid agam made an attack on 
toima or peace, n Invested the city, on ono occasion penetrating into the second line of works ; but he was 

compohed^to retire. In the retreat he was murdored by his uncle Davood on April 14tli, 1378. Moojauhid’s sister 
compoueu w i rovonso and on May 19th, 1378, he was assassinated ; Mahmood, the youngest son of 

Stood d?r CSi' "o t rSn“ Mabmoo y d reigied tar 1 9 years. He died April ml, 1897, and was sue- 
A “ V?" ’ ; (I invaus ood deem This king was blinded and imprisoned by a slave on June 9th of the same year, 
coedod. by his . on y tho throne ; but the sons of Davood attacked Shums ood deen in turn and deposed 

and Shums ' o - tfirozo, Davood’ s second son, succeeded and ruled for 25 yoars. In 1398 Deva Rajah of 

and war ensued which was abruptly ended by the rubier of Be™ Rajah's 
1 wl™ the Raiah fled and Firoze was completely victorious. Another war broke out m 1401. Firoze mvostod Vijia- 

£ SaTed terms, and married the Rajahs daughter. In 1417 the king again attacked Vijianuggery 

but wL defoatod. He died Soptombor 15th, 1422, leaving a son Hassan, who however acquiesced in an arrangement 
by wS he was sot aside and Ahmed Shah Waly ascended the throne. Ahmed (otherwise called Khan Khanaun) 
nmdo war on Vijianugger soon after his accession, and was guilty of -much unnecessary cruelty Ho defeated the 

maao wai on v ] a pg tribute A war with Warangal followed, which resulted m the death of its Rajah and 

founded tho city of iioodnr and died there Jfctoua^r 19th, I486. 
IlTs son Mali ood dooti II succeeded. Tho brother of tho latter Mahomed revolted, but was defeated Mahomed on 
S occasion received aid from Vijianugger. The capital of tho Balimmy kingdom was now definitely removed to 
BoodS In 1437 Dova Rajah of Vi ianugger again provoked a war ami several determined engagements took place, 
af ter which a peace was arranged which lasted for some yoars. This king died m 1457. He was succeeded by his son 
Iloomavoon an unscrupulous prince, who was murdered four years later on Soptombor 3rd, 1461 and succeeded by Ins 
son Nizam Shall Nizam Shall was a boy of eight wlion ho came to the throne, but his mother, a very remarkable 
woman conducted tho government for him with groat suocoss, assisted by tho oolobratod minister Mahmood Gawaun. 
Tho kingdom was invaded in 1461 by a large Hindoo army from Orissa and Tolmgana, which was driven back The 
Mahometan King of Malwah next attacked Boedar, and invested it while the queen and tlrn young king fled. But a 
Goozerattee army attacked Malwah and tho invaders retreated with great loss. In 1462 the king returned to Beodar. 
Ho died suddenly on July 29th, 1463. His brother Mahomed was then plaood on the throne. In 1408 tho young 
king then fourteen years old, took Mahmood Gawaun as his chief minister. In 1469 he roducod the Ooncan, and 
wrested it from tho power of Vijianugger. In 1471 a relative of tho king oi Orissa, who had been ousted from the 
throne appealod to Mahomed Shah to assist him in the recovery of his rights, and Mahomed accordingly invaded 
Tclingarm lie captured Oondupilly and Raj ahm undry and stay od for some time m that country, residing for throe 
voars S at Raiahmundry. In 1477 occurred another oxpoditum into Orissa, and the king marchod to tho soa-coast at 
Masuliiatam Ho took the opportunity to advance southwards along tho coast as far as Con] cover am, which lie 
sacked 1 returning with an immense booty. This was porhapB tho first time that tho Mahomodan arms harl gone so far 
hi ’ ru 1481 tho king was unfortunate enough to lose the sorvicos of Mahmood G awaun. A plot was raised agamst 
the\a'tter by the chief of a rival faction, Nizam ool moolkBhoiry, and the king, believing Mahmood to be disailooted, put 
bim to death From this act may be dated the decline of tho kingdom. The principal chiefs absented themselves 
from court and remained on their estates with all their forces. Yoosuf Adil Khan, adopted son o[ Mahmood Gawaun, 
was shortly afterwards sent to clef ond Goa against tho Rajah of Vijianugger. Soon alter tins again the king died, on 
March 24th, 1482. His son Mahmood II succeeded, Nizam ool moolk Bheiry being his minister. Yoosuf Add returned 
to court, bat, on an attempt against his life boing mado, ho retired to his estate at Beejapore, and finally proclaimed 
his independence in 1489. Mahmood went on an expedition to Telingana, and while thero Nizam ool moo . k was 
murdered. His son Malik Ahmed at onoo proclaimed his independence at Joonair in 1 489. Imaud ool moolk, Governor 
of Borar, had also previously revolted in 1489. At Boedar, Oassim Bareed, a G-eorgian slave, was minister, Cassim 
Bareed died in 1504, and his son Ameer Barood became minister, and held tho king in absolute subjection. In 161 
Oootb ool moolk, Governor of Tolmgana, deolared his indepondenoe at Goloondah. Those i different revolts reduced the 
kingdom to tho provinces immediately round Beedar. Mahmood died on Ootobor 8th, 1518. Ahmed, son of th late 
kinf was nominZ placed on the throne by Ameer Bareed, but had no power, and died m 1520. His brother Allah 
ood S deen was next placod on the throne, but, on his attempting to rid himsolf of his minister, he was deposed in 1622 
and shortly afterwards murdered. His youngor brother Waly was then installed but after two years was poisoned, 
and Ameer Bareed married his widow in 1524. Oataurn Oollah, son of Ahmed, was them enthroned, but he escaped 
in 1527 and fled to Ahmednuggor, where he remainod till his death. Amocr Bareed at once threw off all pretence at 
subjection, and established a now dynasty at Boedar, or Ahmedabad. Thus ended the Balimmy dynasty. The five 
kingdoms which sprung from it were as follows: — the Imaud Shahy dynasty of Borar, the Adil Shahy 
Beejapore, the Nizam Shahy dynasty of Ahmednugger, the Oootb Shahy dynasty of Goloondah, and the Bareed Shahy 
dynisfy of Beedar or Ahmedabad, (3) Imcmd Shahy Dynasty of Berar.- FubtoollaL Imaud Shah, Governor of Berar, 
deolared his independence in 1484, as mentioned above, but Boon after died, and was succeeded by his son A1 a 
ood deen. Towards the end of his reign this king became dependent on the king of Ctoozerat. He was j succeeded l by 
Daryah Imaud Shah, who after a peaceful reign was fluooeeded by Boorhaun Imaud Shah, during whose y 

was^ annexed by the king of Ahmednugger. The Imaud Shahy dynasty lasted from 1484 te 1527. (4) Mil Shahy 

Dimas tv of Beeiapore.— This dynasty was founded by Yoosuf Adil Khan, who declared his independence in 1489, and 
was ^roiroed at ^Beej apor e under tee title of AboSl Mozuffer Yoosuf Adil Shah In 1493 the Vijianugger regent 
invaded the Boejaporo territories but was defeated with much loss. In 1502 Yoosuf Add Shah changed the state 
profession of faith from the Soonnee to tee Shiah. In oonsequence of this the kings of A kmednugger, f 
and Berar mado a league against him and invaded Beejapore, but the confederacy soon broke up. In 1610 t e 
Portuguese captured Goa, which was finally ceded to them. Yoosuf Adil Shah died in 1610, and ™ee< ^ ^y 
Ismail Adil Shah, a minor. The first event in his reign was a plot formed against him by the 
which however was defeated. In 1514 the kings of Goloondah, Berar, and Ahmednugger invaded 
defeated. In 1519 tee Vijianugger Rajah obtained some success against Beejapore. In 1529 Ismail, invaded Beedar, 
captured Ameer Bareed, and took the oity of Beedar. He next attacked the king of Ahmednugger and detea- led h . 
Ismail died in 1534 while engaged in a war with Goloondah. Maloo Adil Shah succeeded, but was shortly dethroned, 
and his brother Ibrahim Adil Shah placed on the throne. This king’s reign was 

Ahmednugger. Ibrahim died in 1557, and was suooeeded by his eldest son Ally. In 1564 tee four Mahomedan k ngdoms 
of Beejapore, Goloondah, Ahmednugger, and Beedar, joined in a league against Vijianugger. A great battle was 
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the sons of Sargama, a petty Carnatic chief of Coorumba origin. The site of the 
Vijianugger capital was the present Humpy in the Bellary district. Established 
on the ruins of the Hoysala Ballaulas and the other Hindoo sovereignties, the 
Vijianugger kingdom speedily rose to a height of influence such as no southern 


fought near Talicote, in which tho Hindoos were utterly defeated, and Vijianugger was plundered. By this battle 
the Hindoo power of Southern India was destroyed. Ally Adil Shah was succeeded in 1679 by his nephew Ibrahim, a 
minor. Tho kings of Golcondah and Ahmednugger now bosieged Beejapore, but the siege was finally abandoned. 
After a prosperous reign Ibrahim Adil Shah died in 1626, and was succeeded by his son Mahmood. In 1632 Beejapore 
was besieged by Asaf Khan tho Moghul general, bat without effect. Beejapore was again besieged by the Moghuls 
in 1636, but peace was finally made. Sivajoe now began to rise to powor, and betwoon 1648 and 1662 wrested the whole 
of the Ooncan from Mahmood. Mahmood diod in 1656 and was succeeded by his son Ally Adil Shah II. Soon al'bor 
this Aurangzeeb invaded tho kingdom and besieged Boojapore, but peace was finally concluded. Sivajee meanwhile 
continued to make aggressions on Beejapore, dofoated an army sent against him, and plundered the country. In 1672 
Ally Adil Shah II died and was succeeded by his son Socundor, a child of five. Sivajee now renewed his depredations, 
and oponly declared liis independence. In 1086 Aurnngzoob bosioged and captured Beejapore. Secundor Adil Shah 
lived about three years after as a prisoner of the Moghuls, and at his death tho dynasty came to an ond. (5) Maam 
Shahy Dynasty of Ahmednugger . — This dynasty was founded by Ahmed Nizam Shah, son of Nizam oolmoolk Bhoiry, who 
assumed independence in 1489. In 1494 ho founded Ahmednugger, which took the placo of Joonair as capital of the 
kingdom. In 1499 Dowlatabad was captured, and annexod to the kingdom. Ahmocl Shah died in 1508 and was 
succeeded by his son Boorhaun Nizam Shah, a boy of seven. In 1510 an invasion from Berar was defeated. In 1523 the 
king married a Beejapore princess. In 1529 tho kings of Goozorat, Oandoisli and Berar formed a league against 
Ahmodnuggor, and Boorhaun was obligod to sue for poaco, and acknowledge the supremacy of tho G-oozorat king. In 
1631 Boorhaun was utterly dofoated by Ismail Adil Shah of Boejaporo. In 1644 Boorhaun again made war on Boejn- 
poro, and received a severe chock, which however he redcomod in tho next campaign. Boorhaun diod in 1563, and was 
succeeded by his son Hoossain. Soon after this Ally Adil Shah and Ramrajah of Vijianugger conjointly hesiegod 
Ahmednugger, but could not tako it. In 1564 occurred tho confederacy of tho kings of tho Deooan against Vijianugger. 
Hoossain Nizam Shah diod in 1505, and was succooded by his son Moortozah, a minor, whose mother Koonsha Sultauna 
undertook the regency. During tho next few yoars a desultory war was continued against Beejapore, without much result 
on either side. Poaco was oonoludod in 1509, and in 1572 Moortozah invaded and conquorod Borar, and annexed it to his 
dominions. Tho king’s mind now became affected, and ho abdicated the throne, leaving affairs in the hands of his two 
ministers Sahib Khan and Salaubut Khan. In 1587 Moortozah was pub to death by his son Moeraun Hoossain, who 
eucooodod him. Mooraun was deposed in 1588 and sucoeodod by Ismail Nizam Shah, who in turn was deposed in 1593, 
and succooded by his father Boorhaun, In 1592 an army was sent against tho Portuguese, but was defeated with groat 
loss. Boorhaun diod in 1594 and was succeeded by his son Ibrahim, who four months afterwards was killed in a battlo 
with the Beejapore army. A boy named Ahmed was now placed on tho throne, but as it was discovered that ho had no 
pretensions to royal descent, other claimants of the throne came forward. Some of the nobles now called in tho aid 
of Prince Mooraud Mirza, son of tho Emperor Hlmh Jehaun, who bosieged Ahmednugger, but retired on condition that 
Berar should bo ceded to him. Tho infant son of tho late king was now raised to the throne of Ahmednugger. In 1597 
the combined armies of Beejapore, Golcondah, and Ahmodnuggor advanced against the Moghuls in Borar, but were 
defoatod at the battlo of Soopa. Ahmodnuggor was now again bosieged by tho Moghuls and oapturod in .1509, tho 
infant king being sont to tho Emperor Acliar. Moortozah Nizam Shah It succeeded to tho throne, being supported 
by tho famous Malik Ambar. In 1030 the Moghuls advanced on Dowlatabad and defeated Moortozah, who was 
soon afterwards put to death. Futtoh Khan, son of Malik Ambar, raised a boy to the throne, but shortly after- 
wards Dowlatabad was oapturod by tho Moghuls, and the king sent as a State prisoner to Gwalior ; with him ondod tho 
Nizam Skahy Dynasty. The kingdom was then annexed to Dolhi. (0) Gootb Shahy Dynasty of Golcondah. -~Sn\bm Oooloo 
Gootb Shah, tho founder of the Cootbshahy dynasty, was a Turoooman chiof of the Baharloo tribe, and of tho Ally Shakar 
persuasion. Ho was bom at Sadabad, a village in tho province of Hamadaun, and oame to seok his fortune in tho Deccan 
towards tho close of Mahomed Shah Bahminy’s reign. He was soon onnoblod by tho title of Oootb ool Moolk, or “ Pillar of 
tho State,” and made governor of Tolingana. In 15 L2 A.D., undor tho weak government of Mahomed Shah, bo doolared his 
indopendonoo, and assumed tho titlo of King of Golcondah, tho name of his capital, called by him Mahomednuggor, after 
Mahomed Shah Bahminy, but bettor known by its original namo. At tho commoncomont of his reign he was continually 
oocupiod in reducing the Hindoo Rajahs of Tolingana. In 1533, Ismail Adil Shah invaded his territory and laid 
siege to tho fort of Calyauny. A poaoe, howover, was concluded through tho mediation of Boorhaun Nizam Shah. In 
1543, in the ninetieth year of his ago, Sultan Gooloe Gootb Shah was assassinated at tho instigation of his sooond sou, 
Jamshood. He left throe other sons, Oootb ood doon, Hyder, from whom tho present city of Hydorabad takes its namo, 
and Ibrahim. Tho parricide Jamsliootl Oootb Shah now ascended the throne, and caused his elder brother, Oootb ood 
doon, to bo blinded. Some time aftor a war broko out between the kings of Boojapore and Ahmednugger, and JamRheod 
supported tho latter, but was defeated in several engagements by Asaud Khan, tho Beejapore general, and severely 
wounded. Towards tho close of his reign his temper becamo so morose that his younger brothers flod to Boedar, 
whoro Hyder diod. Ibrahim then fled to Yijiannggor, but hearing of Jamsheed’s death, which took place in 1650 A.D., 
ho returned to Goloondah and was proclaimed king, thus putting aside Soobhaun Ooolee, the infant son of Jamsheed, who 
had been for a few months on the throne. Ibrahim Oootb Shah was a prince of great personal valour. When at Vijia- 
nuggor, he killed in a duel Ambar Khan, an offioer in the pay of, that court, and on the slaughtered man’s brother taking 
up tho quarrel, Ibrahim slow him also. In his publio wars, however, Ibrahim showed more craft than courage. In 1558 
ho joined Hoossain Nizam Shah, King of Ahmednugger, in a war with Boejaporo, but deserted his ally before any 
encounter took placo, and soon after joined Ally ^ Adil Shah and Ramrajah of Vijianugger in bosieging Ahmodnngger. 
Aftor tho fall of that city, with characteristic inconsistency, Ibrahim again united his forces to those of Hoossain 
Nizam Shah, and in 1564 laid siege to Oalyauny, a fort belonging to Beojaporo, and, in consideration of this aid, obtained 
the hand of Beeby Jamauloe,the daughter of Hoossain Shah. Next year ho marched with the other Mahomedan kings 
of the Doccan against Vijianugger, and was present at the capture of the placo, and defeat and death of the Rajah. In 
1567 Ibrahim captured Rajahrnundry, and annoxed the whole territory as far north as Ohieaoole. Afterwards, while 
in alliance with Moortozah Nizam Shah, of Ahmodnngger, in a war with Ally Adil Shah of Boojapore, he made ovorturos to 
the latter, who forwarded his letter direct to Moortozah.* Inoensed at this treachery, Moortozah sent a body of horse to 
abtaok Ibrahim’s camp, which they surprised, and took from him 150 elephants, at tho samo time putting the flower of 
his army to tho sword. In ordor to check the pursuing enemy, his son, Abdool Cawder, asked leave to bead an ambuscade 
and make a counter-surprise; but Ibrahim, jealous of the young prince, ordered him to be confined and then 
poisoned. He himself diod suddenly, A.D. 1581, after a reign of 32 years, leaving six sons and thirteen daughters. JETo 
had greatly adorned his capital, Golcondah, and fortified it anew. Among his public works the Hoossain Saugor Tank 
and the Kalah Ohabootrah, or Black Torraco, at Golcondah, may be particularly mentioned. Ibrahim was succeeded by 
Mahomed Ooolee. In 1589 the city of Hyderabad then called Bhaghnugger was founded seven miles from Goloondah, and 
became the capital of the kingdom. During most of this reign there was a continual frontier war with the Hindoos. It 
is believed tha, t Mahomed conquered Gundicote, Cuddapah and all the country south of the Pennair, but this seoms 
doubtful. Mahomed died in 1611, and was succeeded by his brother Mahomed, who was succeeded by Abdoollah. 
In 1656 tho Moghuls attached and sacked Hyderabad, and bosieged tho king in Golcondah. Abdoollah died in 1672, 
and was succeeded by his son-in-law Aboo Hassan. In 1674 tho Moghuls again invaded Golcondah, but wero defeated. 
Iu 1686 the Moghuls undor Prince Mooazzim invaded Golcondah and sacked Hyderabad, forcing the king Aboo Hassan 
to pay a large ransom. Tho next year Golcondah itself was captured and annexed by tho Moghuls, and the Cootb 
Shahy dynasty came to an end. (7) Bareed Shahy Dynasty of Beeclar. — This dynasty may be said to have commenced 
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kino-dom had yet attained, and held the Mahomedans in check for two centuries; 
but° not without reverses. At the first conflict in 1364 between the Bahminy 
Mahomedans and the neighbouring ruler of Vijianugger, the former depopulated 
the country. In 1374 Moojauhid Shah of Goolburgha overran the whole peninsula 
down to Cape Comorin. The Bahminy kingdom presently fell to pieces ; being 
succeeded by five separate kingdoms, hereafter to be named, founded by rival 
Mussalman 'leaders. Their jealousies aided the Vijianugger sovereigns in the 
acquisition of power. In 1479 the first Vijianugger dynasty came to an end, 
another being instituted by Varsimha. In 1487 this kingdom completely sub- 
verted the Pandyan country, Chola having fallen long before. By the close of the 
fifteenth century the power of Vijianugger was acknowledged as paramount 
through the entire peninsula. Small principalities existed, such as Mysore, the 
Beddy chieftainship of Condaveed south of the Kistna [*»], Vellore [*■], the Guja- 
paty dynasty of Cuttack [“], the Beydars of Hurpanhully, and the always inde- 
pendent principality of Travancore ; but Vijianugger was supreme. Narsimha 
was succeeded in 1509 by Krishna Boya, who reduced the whole of the east coast 
of the peninsula into subjection. The dynasty in his day reached its greatest 
height. ITis minister was a Brahmin, the well-known Timmaraja. The traveller 
Edwardo Barbessa describes the city of Vijianugger in 1516 as c of great extent, 


about 1498 when Cassim Barood, Minister of Mahmoud Sliab IT of tlio Bahminy, bocamo tho real rulor of the kingdom, 
tho kin" being meroly a cypher. Cassim died in 150 t, and was succoodod by his son Amoor, who took the government 
still more into his own hands. In 1514 Mahmood Shah oaeapod to Irnaud Shah, king of Borar, but finally returned and 
placed himself again under tlio protection of Ameor Barood. Mahmood Shah died in 1518, and with him the dynasty 
of Bahminy kings may bo said to linvo virtually closed. Amoor Barood howovor found it inexpedient to mako himself 
actually king so ho placed on tho tkrono first Ahmod, who died in 1.520, and then Allah ood doom This king tried 
to oppose Amoer Baroed, and so was deposed and put to death in 1522. Tlio next king came to a similar end in 
1624 and Amoor Barood married tlio qunon. Tho next king Calaum Oollali finally escaped to Beojapore m 1527, 
and Ameor Barood then asccmdod the throuo and took tho title of king. Amoor Barood was continually engaged in 
wars with Booiaporo, tho king of which defeated and captured him in 1529, and he bocamo for a time commander of 
part of tho Booiaporo army, but was afterwards allowed to roturn to Boodav. Ho immediately commenced bis 
intrigues again, and subsoquontly defeated tho king of Boojaporo, with tho aid of tho king of Ahmodnugger, but soon 
after died Ho was succoodod by Ally Barood, who in 1565 joined tho groat Maliomodan confederacy which overthrew 
the kingdom of Vijianugger. Ally Barood was succeeded in 1562 by Ibrahim. Tho romaining kings of the dynasty 
in succession wore Cassim II in 1509, Mirza Ally in 1572, and Amoor II. Thoir history is not known, and the period 
of tho extinction of the dynasty is uncertain. (8) flydarabad , — After tlio D ocean kingdoms liad finally fallon into the 
hands of tho Moghuls, Zoolfaoar Klian was appointed Viceroy of tho lloooan by tho Emperor Babandnr Shah, m 1707, 
and ruled, tlio country from Hyderabad, formerly capital of tho Golcondah kingdom, and the chief town m the Deccan. 
Zoolfacar Khan was soon after succoodod by Davood Khan, who was killed in 17.1 6 in a battle with Hoossam Ally, whom 
ho had attacked by ordor of tbo Emperor Forolcshoro. Somo time boforo liifl death, Davood Khan had boon succeeded 
in tlio vioorovaltv of tlio D ocean by Asaf Jab Nizam ool moolk, who had obtained tho appointment lrom Hio Emperor 
Forokshoro in 1713. Asaf Jali was subsoquontly trausforvod from the Docoan to Malwah, about wluok period he seems 
to have determined to throw of!! tho control of tho Dolln Court. Accordingly in 1721 ho advanced into tho Dccoan 
with an army, and twice defeated tho imperial troops sent against him. In 1722 Nizam ool moolk returned to Delhi, 
and became Vizier to tho Emperor Mahomed Shall, but finally resigned this offico and returned to tho Deccan m 1728 
The emperor, who liad become vory suspicious of him, sent secret orders to Moobara Khan, Governor of Hyderabad 
and the Carnatio, to attaolc him. Moobariz Khan did so, but was dofoatod and killed, m 1724, and Nizam ool moolk 
thus obtainod possossion of all tho southern provinces. Ho eventually booamo indopondent ruler of the Deccan, and 
founded the dynasty of tho Nizams of Hydorahod, whoso history will bo found later under the heading Delations 
with Neighbouring States and Provinces,’ (9) Arcnt , — Tlio Carnatic was originally a dopondoney of the Deccan 
vioeroyalty, and the first Nawab, Sauclat Oollab, was appointed by Davood Klian in 1710. The capital of the kingdom 
was Aroot, and tho Nawabs wore called indifferently Nawabs of the Carnatio or of Arcot. ihe latter title survives 
in that of the present Prinoo of Aroot. The subsequent history of tho Carnatio will be found later nndor tho heading 
1 Political Pensioners and Stipendiaries.’ 

PI Sketch History of thk Buddies of Condaveed.— -The founder of this family was one of the several potty 
feudatory chiefs who bocamo indopondent on tho doclino of tho Warangal kingdom about 1323. Tho capital of the 
family was Oondavood, and its authority oxtondod along tho ICistna, chiefly m what was formerly styled the 
Goontoor Oircar. On tho south they wore in contact with the Itajahs of Nelloro, on the north with those ox Orissa, 
and on the west with tho sovereigns of Vijianugger, bonoath whoso ascendency they sunk alter an independent reign 
of about a century. Tho first of the family was Donty Aliya Roddy, an inhabitant of Hanoomaconda, said to have 
obtained possession of tho philosopher’s stone. Ho removed with his iroasiire to Condaveed, constructed that and 
other Btrongholcls as Vinoocondah, Bellamoondah, and others and loft thorn to his descendants. From his eing the 
headman of his distriot, he was termed Roddy, ancl the family is known as the Reddivaur or Reddies of Condaveed, 
This is the legend. He was succeeded by his oldest son Poliya Vaima Reddy. The first prince, _of whom authentic 
records exist, is Anoovaima Reddy, who was probably the founder of tho political powor of tho family. An inscription 
at Amareshwararn on tho Kistna specifies his being in possession of Condaveed, Addanky, and Ryechore ; bis repairing 
the causeway at Srisheilam and the temple at Amravatty, both on tho Kistna ; and. his defeating various rajahs, 
amongst whom tho Oaucateeyas only are of note. Ho oxtondod his dominions to Rajalimundry on the north, Oanjy 
on the south, and Srisheilam on tho west. Ho was succoodod by his brother Aliya Vaima Reddy, after whom came 
in turn Comauragiry Vaima Reddy, Oomaty Vonoa Roddy, and ltauoha Vonca Roddy, tlio last of the lino, at whose 
death in about 1424 tho Gujapaty kings of Orissa extend od their power over his kingdom. Condaveed. was taken m 
the reign of Veerabhadra Gnjapaty by Krishna Roya, tho soveroign of Vijianugger, in the beginning ot the sixteenth 
century. The annals of Orissa however relate tho oapture of Condapilly and consequently the invasion oi the noddy 
principality by Oapileshwara, who reignod from A,D. 1451 to 1478, and it is not unlikely that he began the work 
of subversion which Krishna Roya completed. Prom the latter period till the overthrow of Vijianugger by the 
Mahomedans, Condaveed continued to be part of the possessions of that state. Another account states that the b eddy 
dynasty was overthrown by the Mahomedans in 1427. The Reddivaur were great patrons of I eloogoo literature, and 
6 hreenauba, translator of portions of the Pooranas and author of various poetical compositions, flourished under the last 
of the dynasty. 

[ M j Sketch History of the Principality of Nkllore, — This was the seat of a petty principality at various 
yerjpds from the extinction of the Chola authority in the upper part of the Deccan to the reign of e Ganapafcy 
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highly populous, and the seat of an active commerce in country diamonds, rubies 
from Pegu, silks of China and Alexandria, and cinnabar, camphor, musk, pepper, 
and sandal from Malabar.’ The palaces of the king and ministers and the 
temples are described as ‘ stately buildings of stone.’ According to the same 
authority the kingdom comprised the whole of the kingdom south of the Kistna. 
Ramrajah, the minister’s son, was reigning in 1564 when his kingdom was 
conquered by the five new Mahomedan dynasties. The kingdom of Beejapore 
was founded by Adil Shah in 1489. It retained its independence for 197 years 
until it was absorbed by Aurungzeeb in 1686. The Nizam Shahy dynasty of 
Ahmednugger was established in 1487 by Ahmed Nizam. It was subverted in 1637 
by Shah Jehaun. Imaud ool Moolk made himself independent at Berar in 1484, 
and commenced the Imaud Shahy dynasty, which was extinguished at the end of 
ninety years by the king of Ahmednugger in 1574. Coolee Cootb, a Turcoman 
who rose to be governor of Golcondah, established his independence there in 1512, 
This dynasty was subverted by Aurungzeeb in 1 687. The dynasty of Beedar was 
established in 1498 by Ahmed Baroed. This kingdom was of limited extent and 
the period of its extinction is uncertain. In 1564 these Mahomedan sovereigns 
combined, defeated the Hindoo army at Talicote, and sacked the capital of Vijia- 
nugger [“]. Thus was for ever crushed out all independent Hindoo power from 


princes. Hi had its own rajahs as Into as tho reign of Ganapaty Deva, to whom ono of them being expelled by his 
competitor, Bauyana, repaired for assistance. This chief was named Amblioja Deva. On his death without issue, Mauna- 
kosliava was appointed by tho Wurnngal Elijah to be governor of tho country, and ho was succeeded by Ms son Maunava 
Siddhy. Tho latter is colobrated for his patronage of tho family of Tiecana, three grandsons of Bhascaraniantry, so 
named j of whom ono was his minister, another his general, and tho third aud most illustrious a poet, author of the 
Teloogoo translation of tho Mahabharat under tho patronage of Prataupa Boodra. On the downfall of tho Warangal 
kingdom, Siddhy Itajah was engaged in hostilities with Gautama petty ltajah of Puluaud, and both lost their lives in the 
contest. Their principalities were soon after suhduod by the Boddios of Oondavoed, jnst mentioned. 

[ 25 ] Sketch History or Tins Gujafatiics of Cuttack. — Tho Gujapaty dynasty of Outtaok was founded in tho 
twelfth ooutury A.D. by Ohoranga or Gholaganga I) ova, also called Ananta Vurmah. Ananga Bheoma Deva was one of 
tho most powerful kings of this lino. He roignod from about A.D. 1175 till 1202, and is said to have built the famous 
tomplo of Juggernaut at Pooroo. His grandson roignod from 1287 till 1282, and built tho toroplo of Oanaurao to the 
north of Pooroo. Ho oxtondod his dominions southwards as far as Nolloro. In tho course of the fifteenth century, 
tho Ganapalies ponefcranod to Gonjoovoram, but woro drivon back by tho Vijianugger king. Poorooshotlama Dova 
roignod from 1479 till 1604. Ho defeated the king of Conjoovornm, and married his daughter. Upon the death of 
Poorooshottama’s son, Prataupa Boodra, in 1682, dissensions aroso among tho different members of tho family and 
their power gradually doclinod. Taking advantage of this state of affairs, tho Mahomedans from the north invaded 
Orissa about 1660. In tho battle which took place Tolinga Mooooonda Deva, the last of the Gujapaty dynasty, was 
killed, and tho Mahomedans ovorran the country. 

[M] Sketch History of Tint Hindoo Vijianugger Dynasty. — (I) Founders of the dynasty. — Hukkais otherwise called 
Harihara. It is probable that ho -and Bookka took advantage of some public commotion to lay tho foundation of a new 
stafco. Whatever their previous origin tho genealogy from Bookka and Harihara oontinuos unbroken and authenticated, 
(2) Description of Vijianugger. — Tho situation of Vijianugger was admirably solocted both as to the defence of the 
frontier line of tho Toongabudra, and as a position from whence all southern and western conquests could he maintained, 
As part of “ Kishlcindyah," under tho name of Humpy, it was anoient saorod aud classic ground, and was already a place 
of resort and pilgrimage for Hindoos of the Deccan and Canarose provinces. The city, whioh included Humpy, 
was founded on the right, or southern hank of the Toongabudra river, in a plain partly open to tho east and west ; 
but to tho north-east bounded by a groat group of rooks and hills inlerminglod, through which only a fow passes practi* 
cable for footmen existed; and to tho north, on tho loft bank of the river, by a natural outwork of the samo description 
of granite rooks and hills rising to a considorablo height, the northom faoes of which are almost inaccessible, and whioh 
left only a confined space between them and tho river. In this small plain was founded the town or suburb of 
“Anagoondy” (tho elephant corner); and such passes as there were, being fortified by ourtains and bastions, the 
wholo became an almost impregnable position. On the south, the spurs of tho lofty Bamandroog hills reached to the 
city walls, and bounded them on that side *, and to the west, tho open plain was interseoted by fortifications whioh 
joined the river on the north bank, and tho Bamandroog hills on tho south. Tho enceinte covered a space hardly 
less than ten square miles, perhaps more ; for, including the outwork of Anagoondy, it was not less than four miles in 
length, by three, or three and a half, miles in breadth. Between Anagoondy and the city, tho river Toongabudra 
rushes through a gorge of the rocky hills before mentionod, its breadth at one narrow pass being not more than twenty 
yards— in a aorieB of rapids. In this peculiar and interesting locality, the famous Hindoo capital of the Vijianugger 
dynasty was established, and roso rapidly to eminence. By what means, or at what period the family conquered in 
succession tho provinces to the south and west, can only be conjectured ; nor is any record of their early progress 
existent, except what is supplied by the chronicle of the Bahminy, Adil Shah, and Golcondah kings by Ferishta. (8) 
War with Mahmood Shah Bahminy .—The first king Bookka reigned from 1336 till 1367, and was succeeded by Harihara, 
who reigned till 1891. By Allah ood deen Gangoo Bahminy, the founder of the first independent Mahomedan dynasty 
of the Deccan, A.D. 1347, the Vijianugger princes do not appear to have been molested; but in the reign of his son 
and successor, Mahmood Shah Bahminy I, sopie romarkablo events occurred which prove that in A.D, 1364, thirty, 
four years after its presumed origin, the Vijianugger kingdom had attained very considerable local power. It was 
in this year that the Mahomodan king, in the midst of a festival held to celebrate victories over the Hindoo princes 
of Telingana, gavo an ordor on the treasury of Vijianugger for tho payment of some musicians, which they were to 
deliver ; an act of aggrossion, whioh occasioned a memorable and destructive war. The Vijianugger king resented the 
insult and the messenger from Goolbuxgha was paraded through the city on an ass, and dismissed, The Bajah then 
assembled his army, and marched with 30,000 horse, 3,000 elephants, and 100,000 foot, to Adony, whence he began to 
ravage the Mahomedan territory. Among other operations the fort of Moodgull, then held by a Mahomedan garrison, 
was besieged and taken, and tho garrison put to tho sword ; and news of this event roaching the Mahomedan king, he 
Swore that “ he would nob sheathe his sword till he had put to death 100,000 infidels.” The Vijianugger prince must 
have advanced from Moodgull to the bank of the Kistna, then full, in order to dispute its passage ; but this did not 
deter Mahmood, who crossed the river with 9,000 horse, attacked the Hindoos when heavy rain was falling, and, their 
elephants being unable to act, the rest of the army was seized with a panic, and fled to Adony, leaving their camp 
equipage and guns in the hands of the enemy. On this occasion MuhniqocJ. fed UPQH the vast bazaar of camp followers, 
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the south of India. The feeling indeed of the Hindoo population of the south has 
been always loval to the ancient Hindoo rulers. Copper-plate documents acknow- 
ledging the representatives of the Vijianugger family as paramount sovereigns 

and massacred 70,000 of Item ; mating allowance for exaggeration, it is evident that this was a bloody defeat. It is 
ana massac l / , bm liad ne var heretofore boon macto use of by Maliomedans m the Deccan; but that 

especially mentioned comm ancl of Sufder Khan, “to whom was attached a number of Turks 

blowing up this victory, Mahmood crossed the Toongabndra, 
and was met by the army of Vijianngger under Bkoja Koya, the Vijianngger immster, w 1,0 had vaunted that he 
wfti-.lrlbT.inrr back the head of the Mahomedan king on a spoar. Tho ontiro Mahomedan army ib described as composed 
rTi nnn r g n,vaW aud oO OOO infantry, of which 10,000 cavalry aud 30,000 foot, with the artillery, advanced under 
ktart “SS “Ibfn Mahomed, y »d were met by Bhoj Mai at the bead of 40,000 horse and 500,000 foot 
TT«cb nrTrfv was inflamed by religious animosity, and tho combat was herco and destructive. The commanders of 
both wings of tho Mahomodans were killed, and their troops broke ; when the king, at the hoacl of 3,000 horse, changed 
the fate of the battle. Tho artillery too had oiloct upon tho Hindoo army, and after a spirited charge by an officer 
named Mokurrib Khan, in which an elephant became unruly, and, rushing forward, broke the Hindoo line, the day could 
not bc retrieved. Bhoj Mul was killed, and a great slanglitor ensued, nob only of fighting men but of the people 
tmnemllv The Viiianugger king fled from placo bo place, and at last throw lnmsolf into the capital, which 
Mahmood invested-' but being unable to make any impression on tlio fortifications, and the position being naturally 
impregnable at every other point, the king had recourse to stratagem. Ho protended to be ill, and retreated across 
the Tf.ono-abndra followed by tho Hindoos. When fclio wide plain north of tho river had been reached, the king 
oaoiT^idalsoSto Royo. At night Malmood assomblod his principal odioors, and oponocl to them his 
nlan of a night attack on tho enemy, which was forthwith put m execution. I he Hindoos had passed a night of caiousal, 
j wPnHecl bv it had gone to sleop ; before dawn howovor thoir camp was furiously attached by tho Maliomedans, 
nndC complete route ensued, the Rajah saving himself with difficulty. Tho sconce of this event is the plain to the 
north of the present Gangauvaty, aud its momory is prosorvod m local legend at Anagooudy. Mahmood now 
recrossed the rivor, and began to massacre the inhabitants of all tho villages near the capital. Terror-stricken, the 
ncoole implored thoir Rajah to make terms with tho Maliomedans ; and somo oi Mahmood s officers reminded him 
that Ms vow of slaughter oxtondod to only 100,000 iuildola : but though ho admitted the sanctity of his vow, tho 
king would be satisfied with nothing short of tho payment of his musicians, and tho ambassadors from Vijianugger 
forthwith paid the amount. Struck with tho romcras trances of tho Hindoo ambassadors, tho king bound himself by an 
oath that henceforward ho and his successors would spare all unarmed people in war, a promise which ho for his part 
faithfully observed; and during his roign, which ended by his death in A. D. 1874, no further war with Vijianuggor 
ensued (4) War with Moojauhid Shah Rahminy.— No soonor however was his son Moojauhid Shah Bahmmy estab- 
lished on the throne, than ho sent a demand to the Vijianngger king to forego his claims to tho territory west of the 
Toongahadra, to givo up tho fort of .Bankuporo, and tho Boat) between tho Kistna and Toongabndra rivers. This 
reauost was not implied with; the Hindoo king, on his part, assorted his right to the Doab, and demanded that the 
elephants taken by King Mahmood should bo returned. War therefore ensued. Tho Vijianngger territory was invaded, 
and the Rajah, not trusting to tho defences of his capital, moved to tho westward into tho forests and jungles of the 
chants followed bv tho king ; who ponotratod to tho soa-ooasb, and repaired a mosque which had been oreoted at 
Setoobandha Ramoswaram by Malik Oaufoor. The Hindoo Rajah had hoped that the climate of the forests would be 
fatal to the Mahomodans ; bub it provod unfavourable to himself and iris family, and ho returned to Vijianngger. He 
was pursued by the king, who suddenly appeared in tho suburbs of tlio city, and caused tlio greatest consternation. 
The placo at Looked was Oamalaupooram, whore there was then, and is now, a lake or tank, and a very rich temple 
upon a rising ground. Tho temple the king razod to tho ground ; possessing lnmsolf of its jewels, and the gold plates 
with which tho shrine and its pinnaolo woro oovorod. Tho Hindoos attempted to save it, bub failed, thoir sortio being 
driven back, A goneral action followed, which appears, from ForiHhta s account of it, to havo boon fought with 
creat valour and muoli military skill on each side. .1 1 may ho gathered from tho chronicle, that although the Maliorne- 
dans claimed a victory, thoy woro nevertheless obliged to retreat. No furthur attack ol Vipanuggor iollowod, and 
the king, with between sixty and seventy thousand captives, moved towards Adony. (6) mtant oj the Vyianugger 
kingdom in the fourteenth century.— Tho Vijianugger kingdom at this period extended from tho Kistna to Ramoswaram, 
and from tho shoros of tho Indian ocean to Tolingana. Ib is quostionablo whoLhor tho actual administrative authority 
of tho State ovor reached as far as tho extreme southern point of the peninsula! but tho Vijianuggor princes may oven 
then havo boon powerful enough to levy tribute from the Pantlyun kings of Madura and the Cliolas ot Conjeovoram, 
both of which kingdoms wore declining. Tho port of Goa, the fortress of Bolgaum, and many other places to the 
westward of Vijianuggor, with the Ooncau, belonged to tho Hindoo kingdom ; and tho rulers of Malabar, Ceylon, and 
other countries, kept ambassadors at the court. (0) Jteign of Deva Roy a. — Deva Roya oanio to the throne m A.D. 
1391 and reigned till 1414. In tho year 1898, peace having subsisted botwoon tho rival kingdoms for twenty years, 
war again broke out botweon them. On this occasion, Dova Roya was tho nggi'ossor, having suddenly invaded the 
G-oolburgha territory (Feroze Sliah Bahminy being king) with 30,000 horse and a vast army of look His object was 
to possess himself of tho Ryechore Doab, and tho forts of Ryoohoro and Moodgull. lie was mot by King 1' orozo on the 
banks of tho Kistna 5 but his son having been assassinated by an emissary of the king, Deva Roya fled procipitatoly, 
and shut himself up. Tho Mahomodans followed, and again laid waste tho country south of that city, and peace was 
only purchased by tho payment of olovou lakhs of boons (about 4J millions of rupees), tho Mahomodans retaining 
possession of tho disputed territory. This poaoo did not however continue, for in A.D. 1400, the liajah having hoard of 
the beauty of tho daughter of a goldsmith who resided at Moodgull, sont a detachment of his troops to carry her off; 
but the girl had flod with her parents, and the troops, iu rovougo for thoir disappointment, ravaged the country on 
their return. Feroze Shah immediately marched upon Vijianngger, and in tho first assault obtained a footing m the place ; 
hut this could not he maintained, and tho Mahomedan army, taking up a position without, remained there ior several 
months, the time being oocupied by continual skirmishos. A portion of King Feroze’ a forces wore however sent ence 
more to ravage the southern provinces of Vijianuggor, and. by another detachment tho fort of Bankaporo was besieged 
and taken. Deva Roya had failed in obtaining assistance from the kings of Malwah, Candoish, and Goozorat, and alarmed 
at King Ferozo’s intention of attacking Adony, sued for poaco. On this occasion tho king of Vijianngger was 
forced to give his daughter in marriage to Feroze, with a portion of ton lakhs of boons (4 millions of rupees), live 
muns (120 lbs. weight) of pearls, fifty elephants, and two thousand slaves, together with the fort and dependencies ot 
Bankapore. This wedding was forthwith celebrated with groat pomp, and animosities for tho time "were suspended ; 
but King Feroze conceived himself ailrontod by a breach of Mahomedan etiquette, and the marriago cud not lead to 
any cordiality on eitlior side. (7) Vijaya Roya. — Vijaya Roya succeeded Deva Roya in 1414 and reigned till 1424. 
No fresh war with the Bahminy king ocourrod, till aftor tho accession of Ahmed Shah Waly Bahminy, tho brother of 
Feroze, who succeeded Mm ; and in the first year of his reign (1422-23) the territories of Vijianuggor wore again 
invaded. Vijianugger was again closely besieged, and tho tributo eventually sent to the royal camp, tlio Rajah s son 
accompanying it, and escorting the Gooltrargha monarch to tho frontier. (8) Pandaura. Deva Roya, and ms successor#.-— 
Vijaya Roya was succeeded in 1424 by Pandaura DovaRoya. At this period the Vijianugger kingdom had extonclod 
considerably southwards, and probably included the whole of Mysore, Aftor this, peace with Bahminy was observed 
for some years, and no further cause of dispute arose; but on the accession of Allah ood doen Bahminy II m 143o, 
an arrear of tribute of five years was due, and tho king’s brother, Prince Mahomed Khan, was sent with an army to 
demand it. Oh receiving payment of this tribute the prince rebelled against his brother ; and being assisted by the 
Rajah of Vijianugger, occupied the districts of Beejaporo, Bholapore, and Nuldroog in succession, in addition to the 
Ryechore Doab. Pandaura Roya chafed under the necessity of paying tribute to the Bahminy king, and turned his 
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are found as late as tlie year 1793. Eamraj all’s two brothers took possession of 
Penoocondah and Chundragherry, and one of bis descendants to this day assumes 
the title of Rajah of Vijianugger, and has a palace at Anagoondy on the same site. 


attention towards the conquest oC that kingdom. Now also, for the first time, he enlisted Mahomedans in his army, and 
built a mosque for them in his capital, allowing them free exercise of their faith. Ho also introduced archory into his 
own army, and 60,000 of his troops wore instructed in tho art. Finally, in 1443, he crossed the Toongabudra and 
overran the Doab, his light troops plundering the country as far as Suggor and JBeejapore. Tho Vijianugger and 
Bahminy forcos met near Moodgull, and in two mouths thore wore throe great actions. Poace ensued, the Jtajah 
payiug up arrears of tribute and presenting forty elephants, and receiving in return valuable presents. Ramchondra 
Roya had succeeded Pandaura Deva Roya in 1450, and reigned till 1479. Allah ood deen Bahminy had been succeeded 
by lloomayoon tho Gruel in 1457 ; he, by Nizam fjhali in 1461 ; and ho in turn by Mahomed 11 in 1463, who roigned 
till 148a, and was" followed by Mahmood Shall J T, tho last king who preserved any semblance of authority in the once 
powerful Bahminy kingdom. From the period of tho war with Allah ood doen Bahminy, therefore, in 1442-43, up to 
tho declaration of independence, in 1489, by Yoosuf Adil Shall, of Beojaporo, a period of forty-six years, no disagree- 
ment appears to liavo occurred between tho Mahomedans and tho Hindoos of Vijianugger; nor were tho Mahomedans, 
on aocount of internal dissonsions, mutual jealousies, and tho rapidly advancing dismemborment of tho Bahminy 
kingdom, in a condition to have waged war with their united and poworful rival. Tho absence of any historical 
record of domestic occurrences at Vijianugger such as was maintained at all tho Mahomodan courts of India, prevents 
the possibility of discovering tho progress the Hindoo kingdom had made from 1442 to 1490. Nor do tho details of 
the Vijianugger inscriptions, beyond mention of tho names of tho princes by whom, or in whoso reigns, they wore 
made, give any clue to the progress of public ovonts. (9) The new Narsimha dynasty. — At Ramcliondra Roya’s death 
in 1479 Narsimha suocoodocl, and instituted a now dynasty. IIo waB sucoeodod in 1490 by Veora Narsimha Rajah, 
who at his doatli loft throo sous, Atchoota, Sadanshiva, and Trimul. These being minors, the country was managed by 
Krishna Roya, their father’s brother, who had previously hold tho office of prime minister. (10) Eta tent of the Vijia- 
nugger kingdom at the end of the fifteenth century.- - At this time tho Vijiannggor kingdom had perhaps attainod its 
greatest eminence and extent. Haring tho long interval of peace with tho Mahomedans, tho Vijianugger conquests 
had been oxtondod to Mahanaud, near Ramtnuid; Oanjy, and Oholadesham, tho capital and country of tho Cliolas; 
Paundy Hosham, or Madura ; Shrocruugam, or Soringapatam j ArooL, Nolloro, Mysore, Bunda, Ohitaldroog, Hiu-panhully, 
Cnddapah, Yadoogiry, Ryoohovo, Q-adwal, Ktirrmol, Shoniporo, Suggor, and many other places. The wholo of tho south 
had been overrun, the actual dominions of Vijianuggor reached to tho southern border of tho plateau of Mysore, and 
the remnants of tho Paundy and Chola kiugdoma aoknowlodgod its power and paid it tribute, (11) Krishna Roya . — 
In 1509 Krishna Roya usurped tho sovereignty, and ruled the country with much vigour and ability. He was the only 
Vijianuggor prinoo who over obtainod advantages over the Mahomedans ; and he invaded Orissa, the daughter of 
whoso king ho marriod, and extended tho authority, if not tho actual conquests, of Vijianuggor, ovor the whole of tho 
south of India. The memory of this ruler is fitill liviug among the nativos of tho country, but the Mahomodan 
historians have taken no notice of him. (12) The Ramrajah dynasty . — Apparently Krishna Roya was doposod and 
succeeded by Ramrajah, a minister; who founded a now dynasty. But the history of this period is most confused. 
This king it seems “ in the course of live or six years had out oil by Iroachory all who opposed his pretonsions to tho 
throne.” Bolieving himself sooure, lie loft the city in chargo of a dependant, and went southwards to punish somo rebel- 
lious feudatories, when a reaction arose in favour of tho ancient family ; and the undo of tho infant prince, Bhoja Trimal, 
assembled troops and dolled Ramrajah, who, finding ,it impossible to resist, rotirod to his own ostatos! Shortly 
aftorwards, Bhoja Trimal Roya, having strunglod tho young king usurped the throne ; but being nearly imbecile, and 
a tyrant, tho poople invited back Ramrajah. At this crisis, Bhoja Trimal offered a largo subsidy to Ibrahim Adil 
Shah I of Beojaporo for his support, and tho Mahomodan king repaired to Vijianugger and established Bhoja Trimal 
on tho throno. Tho introduction of a Mahomodan power, howovor, into Vijianuggor, was by no moans acceptable 
to tho nobility and tho Brahmin priosthood. As soon as Ibrahim Adil Shah had departed, a revolution in favour of 
Ramrajah occurred, and, on protonoo of avenging tho death of tho infant whom Bhoja Roya had strangled, that person 
was uLlnckod. In a lit of insanity Bhoja Roya destroyed himself by falling upon his sword, afbor ho had ground all 
tho royal jewels to powdor, out off tho bails of tho elephants and horses, and blinded them. Henceforth Ramrajah 
ruled supremo. (1.8) The Hindoos defeated at Talir.oto by the Mahomedans. — Ibrahim Aclil Shall I died in 1557, and was 
sucoeodod by his son Ally. At first Ally Adil Mhah courted alliance with Ramrajah, and oven on ono occasion went to 
visit him in person. Those civilities led to a treaty of offensive and dofonsivo alliance against tho state of Alimodimggor, 
then very poworful; and tho Beojaporo and Vijianuggor kings having coalesced, invaded Ahmodnuggor and besieged 
tho capital. During this campaign tho Hindoo auxiliaries behaved with suoh barbarity, that although Ramrajah was 
eventually induced bo return to his capital, his overbearing oonduct had the effect of causing all the Mahomodan kings 
of tho .0 ocean to combine in a orusaclo against him. In tho yoar 1504, the plans of tho confederates woro matured; 
and having united their forcos, they advanced southwards by way of Talicoto. Tho Vijianuggor troops had Lukeu up 
tho lino of tho Kistna as their most advantageous position ; bub tho allios crossed by a skilfully managed manoeuvre, 
and a genoral action ensued at about ton miles south of tho rivor, whoro tho Hindoos had formed thoir camp. It 
is almost impossible to come to a oorroot conclusion as to the numbers of tho forces engagod on each side in this 
decisive batbloi Ramrajah is said to have had 70,000 cavalry and 90,000 foot, arohors, and matchlock men, in the 
field ; and by other accounts very many moro. Tho Mahomedans, united, wore not probably less than 100,000 strong. 
During tho progress of tho fight, all accounts concur in stating that both wings of the Mahomedan army had fallen 
back, and that little more was needed to insure thoir complete defeat ; bub the centre was firmly held by the king of 
Ahmednugger, with his famous artillery, on which the Hindoos could make no impression. He had no less than 
100 guns of all descriptions posted in three linos, the heavy pieces in the first, the light artillery in tho sooond, and 
in tho third “ zumbooraks,” or swivels. A European Turk commanded the whole. Tho line was masked by 2,000 
arohors, who fell back bohind the guns when they woro oharged, and assisted their destructive effeob. Ramrajah, who 
commanded the centro of his own army, after tho failures of the first charge against the guns which he had diroctod in 
person, began to distribute rewards to incite another, which was made. On this occasion tho guns were loaded with 
bags of tho hoavy coppor money of tho country, which caused a terrible slaughter. Fivo thousand Hindoos are said to 
havo fallen at tho muzzles of tho guns; and Kishwar Khan Lary, at the head of 5,000 Bee, japore cavalry, charging 
through tho intervals of the artillery, oarriod all before him, and irretrievably routed the Hindoo army. Ramrajah 
himsolf, who was endeavouring to escape on foot, was seized and beheaded, and his army fled to Vijianugger. Tho 
Mahomedans followed up tho victory, and took possession of the capital and kingdom. (14) Final dismemberment of the 
Vijianuggor kingdom. After the return of the Mahomedans to their own country, an effort was mado to repopnlate the 
city, hut it failed. Tho seat of Government was then fixod at Penoocondah, a strong hill fort and large town on the 
borders of Mysore ; and hero tho family remained. Parts of the ancient Vijianugger kingdom remained in the possession 
of potty chiefs. These independent baronies— Hurpanhully, Ohitaldroog, and the lilce—were held by Beydar chiefs, who 
had probably owned but light allegiance to Vijianugger ; and they were gradually settled, and their possessions secured 
to them by Ally Adil Shah, who eventually established his authority over the provinces whioh lay immediately south and 
wost of Vijianuggor, while the Goloondah kings pressed on southwards in tho direction of Penoocondah, which afterwards 
was sometimes in tho hands of one party and sometimes of the other. Little is known of the Vijianugger family after 
their removal to Penoocondah, where, weakened as thoy were by the loss of their capital, they had to encounter tho 
forcos of the Goloondah king, which wore perhaps stronger than those of Boejapore. After many struggles with Golcon- 
dah, they were driven out of Penoocondah to Chundragherry, a strong fortress to the eastward, and lost all their 
dominions to the north and north-west. Somo of their vicissitudes can be traced in the history of Mysore, and show 
occasional vigour in the representatives of the dynasty, and attempts to recover their position. One of these efforts gavo 
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But all real power vanished at Talicote. For a second time the whole of the 
peninsula was thrown into confusion. The minor oliiefs seized the opportunity for 
throwing off their dependence ; and throughout the peninsula arose a large number 
of petty poligars[ 27 ] and small chieftains, whose quarrels and wars and struggles for 
supremacy kept the country disturbed for two-and-a-half centuries. 

91 . The Naicks of Madura. — The only Hindoo chiefs that attained to real 
power after the close of the Yijianugger dynasty were the Madura Naicks, for- 
merly viceroys of Yijianugger. In the reign of Krishna Roya of Vijianugger the 
rulers of Tanjore and Madura, that is to say of Chola and Pandya, being at war 
with each other, Nagama Naiok a Teloogoo officer of the Roya, was sent to the 
support of the Pandyan ruler. After subduing the Chola Rajah, Nagama imprisoned 
his ally, and assumed the sovereignty, in consequence of which a force was sent 
against him under his son Visliwanautha Naick. Vishwanautha defeated his father, 
and sent him prisoner to Yijianugger; and on the death of the Madura ruler which 
happened shortly afterwards he was made Governor of Madura. He took advantage 
of the hostilities between the Rajahs of Yijianugger, and their Mahomedan neigh- 
bours to convert his government into an independency and was succeeded in it by 
his descendants. The dynasty continued till the middle of the last century. The 
greatest of the line was Trimal Naick. The history of Madura has already been 
detailed, as also that of the subordinate principality of the Maravar of Ramnaud. 

92. Progress of the Mahomedans. — While the country was in this state the 
Mahomedans gradually pressed downwards, securing the dominion of the parts 
south of the Toongabudra and eastwards to the sea, and encroaching southwards ; 
till they had reached the lower confines of the Teloogoo country by the middle of 
the seventeenth century, and by the beginning of the eighteenth had extended yet 
further, 

93. European Settlements in India. — The first modern European nation to 
establish a settlement in India was tho Portuguese. They occupied Calicut and 
Goa on the West Coast at tho beginning of the sixteenth century ; or when Acbar 


thorn possession of Anngoondy and a portion of thoir old dominions ; but tlio Mahrattas and Tippoo Sultan prevented 
effectually thq oxistoneo of any indopondont power except thoir own. Finally, after tho capture of Horingapatam, the 
possessions of tho family woro limited to tho town of Anngoondy and some villages dopondont upon it, which wore 
continued to them by tho Nizam, and a pension of 1,500 rupees per month was also allowotl by tho British Government. 

[ a7 ] Sketch History oir tiib Bmydaii Fomoaiis of nrjRPANmmr.Y, -—After tho conquest of Vijianugger, in 
1665, by tho Mahomedan kings of the Deccan, Ally Adil Shah of Boojaporo continued tho subjugation of tho Hindoo 
districts to the westward and north-westward, which had boon hold by feudal nohlos and viceroys of tho Hindoo 
kingdom, This proved to bo by no moans an easy task ; and tho king was materially assisted by tho Boydar 
Chieftains of Northern Mysore, who had joined him after tho fall of Vijianugger, and with whom the Boydar Naick of 
Bugger, already in tho royal service, had boon a successful mediator, Tho possessions of those Boydar cln'oftaina 
formed a barrier, as it wore, against Mahomedan encroachment to the south, oxtonding from tho ghauts eastward as 
far as Ouddapah. The principal of thorn were tho Foligars of Ohitaklroog, Royadroog, Rutnaghorry, Hurpanhully, Tnri- 
keray, Jhelly, &c„ and they could at all times command tho services of largo numbers of thoir clans, who woro brave 
soldiers, although habitual and hereditary freebooters. In tire year 157(5-7, Ally Adil Shahmado an attempt to drive the 
Vijianugger family from Pouoooondah, whore they had retreated, ; but tbo reigning prince sucooodod in detaching 
Hundinttam Naiok of Hurpanhully, tho chief of Ally Adil Shah’s Boydars, from him ; and he, having united with other 
chiefs of his tribe, distressed tho army of Ally Adil Shah so materially that they forced him to raise tho sioge and rotreat 
to Benkipore. Elated by those successes, tho Boydars gouorally broke into insurroobion; and had any onorgotio 
movement on the part of the princes of Vijianugger followod, it is quite possible that they might havo recovered their 
capital and re-established thoir dynasty, Tho Mahomodan king’s army could make very li'btle impression upon these wild 
mountaineers, who defeated or oluded his best troops. At length policy prevailed over force, tho ohiefs woro guaranteed 
in their possessions and rights, and they continued in tho royal service till in its turn tho Mahratta conquest prevailed 
Over the Mahoinedan. Suoh is the earliest record obtainablo of tho Boydar chiefs in tho history of the times. There is 
little doubt they wore one of the most aboriginal tribes in the country ; and thoir clannish attachment and organization, 
their pursuit of war and plunder as their only occupation, their peculiar tenets and observances, and their innate 
unchangeable savagery, have always marked them as a notable raoe. The Boydar ohieftains maintained their position 
during the contests between the MahrattaB and the Emperor Aurungzeeh ; but their attachment to the Mahrattas, as 
Hindoos, was more steadfast than to the Mahomedans whom they served only as successors of tho Beejapore kings. 
Until the power of Hyder Ally arose, their looal oonsequenoe was not diminished. In tho porpotual wars between 
Hyder and the Mahrattas, in which the chief authority of the Boydar districts was sometimes in the hands of ono. 
Sometimes of the other, they fared badly; being obliged to pay hoavy contributions to both, which were enforced at the 
point of the sword. Hence their influence gradually declined, and many of the familios became extinot. That of 
Hurpanhully had shared with that of Ohitaldroog, the chief power and influence of the Boydars ; and, as nearost to 
Vijianugger, wasimost trusted and most employed by Ally Adil Sha.h. In 1.752 the chief submitted to Hyder Ally, and 
became a valuable and much trusted officer ; and up to 1786 he preserved most part of his hereditary foudal territory, 
with his baronial rights. Whether Tippoo Sultan was weary of thoso Beydar ohiefs, or rosented the antiquity of 
their families and privileges and their local power is nob known ; but Ohitaldroog had previously fallen to his father, 
and his treatment of the Naicks of Hurpanhully is thus recorded by Wilks : — “ On his return (that is, from the districts 
near and beyond the Toongabudra) by a route passing nearly midway between Hurpanhully and Royadroog, he made 
detachments, on pretence of dispersing his army in oantonmenbs, of two brigades, with secret instructions, to each of 
these fortresses ; and having previously removed all grounds of suspicion, by repeated personal acknowledgments to 
WP Fobgars of those places, for the distinguished services they had rendered in the late campaign, he seized their chiefs-’ 
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was on the throne of Delhi, yet the Hindoo lYarsimha dynasty of Vijianugger 
and the five independent Mahomedan kingdoms of Beejapore, Ahmednugger, 
Golcondah, Berar, and Beedar divided the real political supremacy of the Deccan, 
and the most southern part of India was still under its native Hindoo rulers. 
The two navigators Vasco de Grama and Cabral were the pioneers of Portuguese 
commerce, and Albuquerque laid the foundations of Portuguese power in India. 
P ortuguese settlers at no time came info conflict with the English, but fell before 
the Dutch progress or in consequence of the neglect of their parent country. The 
Dutch were the second of modern European nations that arrived in India. After 
previous occupation of various stations in the Eastern Archipelago, they settled 
at Poolicat, Sadras, Palcole, and other places on the eastern coast of Southern 
India, from the beginning of the seventeenth century onwards. This was the 
period of the Poligars, of the Naick rule at Madura, and of the progress of the 
Mahomedans southwards. The Dutch rapidly dispossessed the Portuguese ; and in 
the next century they in turn surrendered to the English. The Danes also came 
to Tranquebar in Southern India in the seventeenth century ; but their occupation 
of that settlement was wholly peaceful. Tranquebar was purchased from the 
Danes by the English in the present century. The earliest possession of the French 
in the East was Madagascar, but in 1072 they purchased the site of Pondicherry. 
The relations between the English and French in India were undisturbed until the 
war of the Austrian Succession three-quarters of a century later, when occurred 
the important events to be narrated later on. The separate histories of each of 
these predecessors or rivals of the English in Southern India will be found sketched' 
in the article on Relations with Foreign Powers. 

94. The Earliest English Settlements. — The European nations, as is well 
known, began their career in this country as merchants. In order to carry on their 
occupation, they erected factories, which they were obliged to fortify so as to 
securo themselves from the hostility of the various native powers. The first place at 
which the English traded on the eastern coast of India was Pettapoly, now Nizam- 
patam, a seaport in the Kistna district [ as 10 81 ]. Captain Hippon in. the ship “ Globe ” 


and principal officers in camp on the same day and hour as his brigades overpowered their unsuspecting garrisons. 
The cash and effects of ovory Kind, not excepting the personal omamonts of tho women, were carried off as royal plunder, 
and the chiefs wore sent to tho accustomed fato of Cabbaul Droog.” In his own memoirs tho Sultan justifies the annex- 
ation of thoso dependencies to his dominions on tho ground of the uncertain allegiance of the chiefs to his father, and 
their conspiracies in regard to himself. Tho family of Hurpanhnlly was not, however, extinguished, and in 1792 tho 
conduct of! Tippoo’s local officors at Chitaldroog drovo the Boydars into rebellion, which was suppressed with much 
difficulty. After tho fall of Soringapatam, tho liurpanhully district formed part of those transferred to tho Nizam, by 
whom the family was recognized, and to Homo oxtont roinstatod. Finally, in tho cession of the country aequirod from 
Tippoo south of the Kistna to this Government, liurpanhully was included, and bolongs now to the oolleotorato of 
Bellnry. The family still oxists, but in reduced circumstances. 

[ 2fl ] Sketch of the Onto in and Progress of English Interests throughout India— -A ttempt to find a north-west 
passage.— 'L'ho Portuguese were tho first Europoan nation to turn thoir attention to India, next came the Dutch, and 
finally tho French and English, Fow visits had been paid to tho East Indies by English traders previous to the first 
charter granted, to tho English Company in the year 1600. Tho first English attempts to reach India were by the 
nortb-wost passage. In 1496 Ilonry VII granted letters patent to John Cabot and his three sons to fit out two vessels 
for tho disenvory of this passago. They failed, but discovered the islands of Newfoundland and St. John, and explored 
tho coast of America from Labrador to Virginia. In 1527 Robert Thorne, an English merchant, made a representation 
to Henry VIII concerning a trado with India, and formed a scheme of opening a traffic by tho north-west passage with 
China. (2) Sebastian Cabot and Frobisher. — In 1549 Sebastian Cabot, son of John Cabot, obtained sanction for a 
charter for the discovery of new lands by tho north-west passage, and in 1653 Sir Hugh Willoughby sailod for this 
purpose, but ho and most of his crow perished of cold in a river of Lapland. In 1554 a charter was granted by Philip 
and Mary to the Russia Company under the name of ‘ The Merchant Adventurers for the Discovery of Lands, Countries 
Isles, &c., not before known to the English/ tho first governor of which was Sebastian Cabot. Martin Frobisher thrice* 
attempted to pierce a northern passage to the East in 1576, 1577, and 1578, on behalf of the ‘ Company of Cathay,’ but 
the expedition failod, and the project was demonstrated to be impracticable by Sir Franois Drake on bis return from 
his oolebrated voyago. (3) Davis and Baffin. — John p avis conducted three expeditions for the discovery of the passage 
botwoen 1685 and 1587, under tbo patronage of a London Company entitled tbe * Fellowship for the Discovery of the 
North-west Passage.’ The last attempts to find this passage were made by William Baffin in 1612, 1618, 1616, and 1616. 
An attompt was then made at ovorland trade with India through Russia, but it was found impossible to oompete 
profitably with the Portuguese. (4) The Turkey and Levant Company . — This gradually led to the formation of the 
Turkoy and Levant Company in 1681, in the hope of establishing trading relations with India by way of the Levant and 
Porsian Gulf. In 1577 Sir Francis Drako fittod out four ships and sailed through the Straits of Magellan, returning, 
home by the Cape of Good Hope. In the oourso of his voyage he touched at Ternate, one of the Moluccas, the Ving 0 £ 
which island agreed to supply the English with all tho cloves it produced, and Drake was thus the first person to 
open direot commercial intercourse between England and the East Indies, as well as the first Englishman to cironm- 
navigate tho globe. (5) The first Englishman in India. — The first Englishman who actually visited India was Thomas 
Stephons in 1576 unless there he any foundation in fact for the statement of William of Malmesbury that in A.D. 888, 
.Sigholmns of Sherborne being sent by King Alfred to Rome with presents to the Pope, proceeded from thence to India 
to visit tho tomb of St. Thomas (near Madras). Stephens was Rector' of the Jesuits’ College in Salsette. In 1583 the 
voyage was made by a different route, as appears by the journal of Ralph Fitch, a merchant of London, preserved in 
the Collection of Voyages from the Harleian Library. He, accompanied by Newberry and Leedes, went by Tripoli of 
Ormns, and on to Goa. The Portuguese imprisoned them at Ormus, and again at Goa. Finally Newberry settled down 
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landed fchere on the 20th August 161 L. He at first had touched at Poolicat, but 
the Hutch Governor VanWersicke refused to allow him to trade. Having left an 
establishment at Pettapoly with the means for carrying on a commerce, he sailed to 
Masulipatam, where he arrived on the 8 1st August and proceeded similarly. The 


shopkeeper at Goa, Leedea entered the sorvice of the Great Moghuls, while Fitch, after a lengthened peregrination 
? 3 5 i ^ Bengal, Pegu, Siam, Malacca, and other parts of tho East Indies, returned by Ormus to Tripoli, and thence 
England Spain had remonstrated agaiust Drake’s passage through the Eastern Archipelago in 1578, but Queen 
Elizabeth treated this with contempt and issued instructions to Edward Fenton for a voyago to India. Four ships 
Tailed on May 1st, 1582, but tho expedition failed totally, only reaching the Brazils, aud returning with but ono ship 
t of tho four. Tho famous Cavondish visited tho East Indies in 1588. (6) Extension of trade owing to the defeat of the 

°Armada —After the failure of the Spanish Armada, some London merchants despatched three ships to tho East by way 
of the Cape of Good Hope, which sailod from Plymouth on April 10th, 1591. On reaching tho Capo ono ship was sent 
bach with the sick, wliilo the ‘ Penelopo’ and ‘ Edward’ continued tho voyage. Of theso, tho 1 Penelope’ was lost, but 
Lancaster tho commander of tlio expedition, went on in the * Edward,’ and cruised about tho Eastern Archipelago, 
turiug two large Portuguese ships in the Straits of Malacca. The ship then touched at Ceylon and returned home- 
wards While on the coast of Brazil, nearly all the crew being on shore, the carpenter cub tho cable, and the ship 
drifted out to sea. Lancaster aud six men were eventually taken to St. Domingo by a French ship, and ho finally 
reaohed England alono on May 24th, 1594. The Dutch then took up the matter, and in 1595 sent out four vessels 
under the command of Cornelius Houtmann. On Juno 1st, L596, they reached Sumatra, and finally arrived at Bantam, 
a Portuguese factory in Java. Here tlioy wore ill-troatecl and imprisoned by tho Portuguese, but osoapod and finally 
reached home with three ships in August 1598. They wore honorably welcomed, and a fresh expedition of eight ships 
soon set out, of which four returned in lifteon months with rich cargoes. The Dutch will bo mentioned in the next 
article. In 1596 Sir lloborfc Dudley fitted out throe ships, under tho command of Captain Benjamin Wood, for tho 
Indian and Ohineso trade, but tho expedition was vovy unfortunate, as noue of tho ships woro over board of again. 
(7) The first East India Company.— Finally acting on tho counsels of Cavondish, Drako and others, Queen Elizabotli 
was induced to accede to the request of several rich merchants, and created on the 81st December 1600 a memorable 
company to whom she granted a charter of exclusive privileges, under tho title of “Tho Governor and Company of 
Merchants of London trading to the East Indies.” It was provided with rules expressed in tho charter, ombracing all 
possible contingencies, and a letter was drawn up by the Queen, recommending tlio expedition and its objects to the care 
and hospitality of all monarchs and pooplos whose countries it might visit. Five ships loft England on April 22nd, 
1601, but the ‘Guost’ was unloaded at soa and abandoned. On November 1st, tho Capo was doubled, and tho fiooL, 
after suffering severely from scurvy, reached Aohoou in Sumatra on Juno 6th, 1602. Lancaster, tho commander, 
immediately opened trade, established a factory at Bantam, captured a Portuguese ship of 900 tons with a valuable cargo 
which completely filled his ships, and finally wont homo. (8) Middleton’s expedition.-— Owing to tho suoooss of this 
expedition, tho same ships woro sont out again under Middleton in 1604. They had ft prosperous voyago to Bantam, 
and extended thoir trade to Banda and Amboyna; being at first well received by the Dutch, but joalousios aftorwards 
broke out. The ‘Susan’ foundered on her way homo, bub tho other throe arrivod safoly on May 6th, 1608. The 
success of these voyages had boon so groat that it induced a numbor of privato merchants to endeavour to obtain a 
participation in the trade, and in 1604 James I granted a license to Sir Edward Micholborno and others to trade 1 to 
Cathay, China, Japan, Corea, and Oambaya.’ Mioholborno, howovor, on arriving in tho East, followed tho pernicious 
example of tho Portuguoso in plundering tho native traders among the islands of tho Indian Archipelago- Ho in this 
way secured a considerable booty, but brought groat disgrace on the English name, and much hindered tlio company’s 
business at Bantam. As yet therefore India proper had not boon visitod by any English vossol. (9) The ‘ ] lector ’ 
at Surat— Tho third expedition of the Company consisted of tliroo ships which sailod in 1606 under command of 
Middleton. Tho ‘Oonsont’ roaohod Bantam and returned to England in Dooombor 1698 with a valuablo cargo. Tho 
other two ships doubled tho Capo and procoodod to Soootm on tho coast of Afrioa. Hero they separated, and tho 
‘Hector’ undor command of Hawkins sailod to Burnt, thus boiug tho first English ship to ronoli India. Hawkins 
remained hero, and sont his ship on to Bantam to l-ojoin hor consort, and both ships thou roturnod to India with full 
cargoes. Another expedition to Bantam undor Middleton in 1609 roturnod to England in safety. Tho profit on the 
whole undertaking proved enormous, and in oonsoquonoo a now cliartor was petitioned for, and granted by, King Jamos I 
in 1609. Upon this throo ships wore despatched undor Middleton. Ho loft ono ship at Adon and procoodod to 
Mocha where his ship ran aground, and ho and tho crew woro imprisoned. They woro eventually released and sailod 
to Surat. Owing to tho opposition of tho Portuguoso nothing could bo dono horo, aud accordingly Middleton 
proceeded to Gogo, nob for distant, taking with him Hawkins and his wife. Hawkins’ advonturos since 1608 had beon of 
a very romantic character. He found that ho could nob establish a factory or commenco trade without an imporial deed 
of permission, so having tho king’s letter bo the Groat Moghul in his possession, ho determined to go to Agra and present 
it in person. Ho was well received by Jehaungeor with whom ho bocamo a personal favourite, and according to the 
Emperor’s wish married an Armenian. The object of his mission howovor was frustrated by tho intrigues of tlm 
Portuguese Jesuit missionaries, and accordingly ho returned with somo difficulty to Surat, where ho was taken on board 
by Middleton. Middleton now stationed himself near the Straits of Babolmandeh, intercepting vessels from India, from 
which he took Indian products giving portions of his own cargoes in exchange ; a method of doaling little bettor than 
piracy. Ho was then joinod by throo ships under Captain Saris, and tho combined Hoot having obtained full cargoes sot 
sail for Bantam. Midclloton diod on the voyago, but Saris procoodod to Japan ; whoro, notwithstanding tho jealousy of 
the Dutch, he was favourably received. The produce of this voyago proved vory remunerative. (10) The ‘ Globe ’ at 
Masulipatam. — 0 aptain Kippon’s voyago in the • C lobe ’ in tho yoar 1611 possesses an especial intorest, as instead of 
following the usual track he sailod up tho oastorn coast of India, touching at several ports where ho found the Dutch 
already established. At these places trado was impossible, but ho sucoeodod in establishing a factory at Masuli- 
patam and laid the foundation of subsequent extensive operations. (11) An armed expedition sent out. — It had now 
become evident in England that, considering the superior strength possessed in India by the Portuguese, it was neces- 
sary to send out an armed expedition j consequently four vosboIs of war sailed from England in February 1612 undor 
the command of Captain Best. On arriving at Surat, one of the first operations was a naval engagement with the 
Portuguese at that place, in which tho latter woro defeated. As a result of this a treaty was ontorod into with Johaun- 
geer in 1613, providing that English sobtters or traders at Surat should be protected, that an ambassador from 
England should resido at the Emperor’s court, and that customs dues on imports should not amount to more than 3£ 
per cent., besides other privileges. Factories wore also established at Gogra, Ahmedahad, Cambay, and Ajmoer in 
connection with that at Surat, and in 1616 at Calicut and Cranganore. (12) Sir Thomas Roe at Jehaungeer’s court— Sir 
Thomas Poe was sent as ambassador to Jehaungoer’s oonrt in 1615, and remained there for nearly three yoars. He 
was admitted to intimate intercourse with the Emperor, and has left a curious and interesting account of his whole 
sojourn. In 1620 tho Portuguese attacked tho English fleet under Captain Shillinge, but were again defeated with groat 
loss. In this year the Company established agencies at Agra and Patna. In 1622 tho English, joining with the 
Persians, attacked and took Ormus from the Portuguoso. Meanwhile anew joint-stock capital was subscribed for in 
England, the largest which had yet been collected. It amounted to £1,600,000 with thirty-six ships. This armament 
raised the apprehensions of the Dutch, and matters grew worse till they came to a olimax at Amboyna in 1623, where 
on February 27th twelve Englishmen wore executed for an alleged conspiracy to take possession of tho castle. In 
India moanwhile the English were more successful. In 1626 a factory was established at Armegam, about seventy 
miles north of Madras, but it was not well suited for trade, and Masulipatam was preferred. Armegam mounted twelve 
guns and was the first place fortified by the English in India. (13) (Charles I hostile to the Company.— King Charles I 
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Masulipatam station became a well- established factory and was the foundation 
of the English trade in the East Indies ; though the English obtained their first 
treaty of protection from the Moghul Emperor Jehaungeer at Surat on the other 
coast two years later. In 1616 factories were established on the West Coast at 


proved hostile to the company, and questioned their charter privileges to such an extent that they -were compelled to 
bring their case under the immediate notice of Parliament. The accusations of the king against the company wore 
not however without foundation. It was notorious that the paymont of thoir servants was insufficient, and that the 
consequent amount of illicit private trado, at which the company was believed to connive, was enormous. In 1632 tiro 
factory at Masulipatam which had boon temporarily abandoned in favour of Armegam, was re-established under a 
treaty with the King of Golcondah. In 3634 Shah Johaun granted a firmaun, by which the trado of tho whole of Uongal 
was opened to the English, and a factory was founded at Pippleo, near the month of the Hooghly. The Portn guoBO wore 
in tho samo year expelled from Bengal by tho Groat Moghul. (14) A new Company chartered , Jcnoum as the 0 our ten . — In 
consequence of theso successes, the factory at Bantam was onco moro established, but just as the Dutch and Portupjuono 
had como to terms, Charlos I granted a charter to a now company in 1635. The ostensible reason of this pro- 
ceeding was that several charges had boon brought against the old company, the most material of which was 
that Lhoy had novor established any permanent stations or forts. The real truth howevor was that the king required 
money, which Sir William Oourton, tho projector of tho now ontorprise, was willing to supply. The rivalry bo two on. 
the two companies lasted for several years, until they finally united under ono eharbor in 1641). (15) Jiroup hion’ « 

disinterested conduct . — In 1637 ono of tho Moghul princesses was sovoroly burnt by an acoidont, and. Mr. Gabriel 
Broughton, tho surgeon of an Incliaman, was sent for from Surat. Ho succeeded in curing the princess, and boitipc 
dosired to name his reward, in a disinterested spirit asked for extended privileges of trade in Bengal for bis 
countrymen. The same surgeon aftorwards rendered a second medical sorvioo of high value to Prince Bhoojah, 
and obtained permission to establish English factories at Balasoro and Hooghly. (10) Madras founded. — In 1638 
Armegam was abandouod as unsuitod for commerce, and in 1639 a now factory was in consoquoneo established by 
Francis Day at Ohennaputnam (Madras) through permission of tho ltajah of Olmndmgherry, the descendant of tho 
sovereigns of Vijianuggor, who constructed a fort for tho protection of tho English settlors, named by them Fort 
St. George. This settlement was subordinate to Bantam, until raised in 1654 to tho rank of a Presidency. In 164*2 
tho first regular despatches wore received by the company from Port St. Goorge and Balasoro. Though tho 
succors of the now or Oourlon Company was brilliant at fii’flt, it was not continued. During tho oivil war both 
companies petitioned Parliament, the old for tho abolition of tho now, tho now for free trade, hut the dooinion 
of tho House was indistinct and unsatisfactory. Tho Dutch war then broke out, and the trade at Surat was seriously 
chocked by tho enemy. At tho conclusion of poaoo in 1654, tho long-pending claims of tho company again Bt 
tho Dutch were submitted to tho arbitration of tho Swiss Cantons. Tho final award in favour of tho company w&ta only 
£88,600 (which included a sum for the benefit of tho heirs and executors of tho victims of tlio * Massacre of Amboyna’), 
their total claim being £2,600,000. (17) Amalgamation of the Companies. — Shortly before this it had boon decided 

in council that tho two companies should he amalgamated. This decision was ratified by Cromwell, and tv oluirtor 
issued, which however is not extant. Surat was maintained as a Presidency, with control over tho Persian. Gulf 
and tho faofcorios op. tho west coast of India. Madras, or Port SL. George, also bocamo a I'rosidoncy, with author! by 
over tho factories at Hooghly, Patna, CoHsimlmzaar, and Balasoro. After tho restoration the company’s affairs improved. 
In 1661 they obtained a now charter, which, in addition to trading privileges, conferred upon thorn important political 
and judicial authority, with power to appoint governors. They wore also empowered to make war with any power 
not Christian, to make reprisals for losses, to build fortifications, and prevent intorlopors from trading. Theso changes 
considerably increased tho power and influence of tho company in India. (18) Bombay ceded by Bor tug al. -—By tho 
marriage of Charles 3J with tho Infanta of Portugal in Juno 1661, tho island of Bombay was oodod to tbo English, and 
an oxpodition undor tho Earl of Marlborough was sent, in March 1602, to take possession of it. This was unsuccessful, 
but tho island was eventually transferred in 1664, and hanclod ovor to tho company in 1668, with all the powers of 
local jurisdiction. Tho fortifications wore then oulargod and strengthened, nud the population rapidly increased. At 
this time tho company’s establishments in tho East Indies consisted of tho Presidency of Bantam, with its dependencies 
Jamboo, Macassar, and other places ; Fort Ht. Goorge and its depondont factories on tho Coromanclol coast, and In 
Bengal ; Surat with its affiliated dopevndonoy of Bombay, and depondont factories at Broach, Ahmodabad and other 
places j and factories at Gambroon and Bassorah in tho Persian Gulf and Euphrates valloy. Tho transactions of this 
period are very deficient in incidents of history, and, although the French, tho Dutch, tho Portuguese aud tho Danes 
hold factories in India as well as tho English, it does not appear that local rivalry iod to any had results. In 1664 
when Rivajoo attacked Karat, tho English defended thomselvos with such suocoss that tho Moghul Emporor remitted 
ono por oonb. of tho duties levied at tho port, with exemption from transit duties. In 1668 a factory was established 
at Vmigapabam. When Sivajoo again attacked Surat in 1670, ho did not molqsb tho English, but on the contrary 
tried to conciliate them, and in 1674 Mr. Oxondon wont to him as ambassador and entered into a treaty with him. 

(19) The Butch tin eaten Bombay. — In 1073 a powerful Dutch fleet of twonty-two ships made its appoaranoo on tiro 
west coast and threatened Bombay, but tho President, aidod by a squadron of French ships, made so strong a show of 
defence, that tho attempt to attack tho place was abandoned, and tho Dutch had to bo satisfied with capturing two 
ships off Masulipatam. The poaoo of 3674 put an end to further molestation. The trade of the company became 
extended to China about the same period. In 1677, tho Javanese, at tho instigation of the Dutch, sacked the 
company’s factory at Bantam, and killed tho agent. In 1681, Bengal was separated from Madras. In 1682, Bantam 

1 was taken by tho Dutch, and tho English driven out. In 1683 Captain Keigwin, the Commandant of tho Bombay 
garrison, imprisoned Mr. John Child, tho Govornor, who was extremoly unpopular, and proclaimed tho authority of tho 
Crown, but surrendered tho next yoar to Sir Thomas Grantham, on condition of a free pardon. About this Umo a 
factory was established at Tolliob'orry, and in 1686 another at Tegnapatam (Fort St. David), which was fortified in 1689. 

(20) New policy of tho Childs.— At this juncLnre Sir Josin.li Child, tho hoad of the company in England, commonccicl n 
new policy. Tho seat of the Presidency was transferred from Surat, a defenceless position, to Bombay ; Sir Josiah's 
brother, Sir John Child, was appointed to tho ohiof command by land and soain India; and it was decided that measures 
of retaliation should bo carried out against auy native powers who might interfere with tho existing trado. This was a 
great change from tho hitherto uniformly conciliatory and submissive conduot of tho company. An expedition was 
sent out from England consisting of ton ships, mounting from twelve to seventy guns, with six companies of soldiers 
and ono company of regular infantry, altogether about 3,000 Europeans, and tho point soleotod for tho first operations 
was Bengal. In October 1686 tho town of Hooghly was cannonaded, and the company’s agent, Mr. Job Ciiarnoek, 
gained otlior advantages. In Western India also, attacks were made on tho Moghul possessions, aud the Emperor’s own 
vessels convoying pilgrims to Mooca wore captured. These proceedings were not the avowed acts of the company or 
of the English Government, but wore undertaken by the Childs, professedly on their own responsibility. Had. tho 
project succeeded it might have boon acknowledged, but it did not sncceod. (21) The English compelled to sue for peace. 
—In consoquenoe of those proceedings Aurungzeeb ordered tho expulsion of the English from India, and attacks wore 
made on tho factories. Oharnook was forced to retire to an island named Injellee at the mouth of the Hooghly, where 
many perished from the climate ; Masulipatam, Vizagapatam, and Surat were oaptured, and Bombay threatened. In 
1 Bengal a treaty was now in progress when Captain Heath arrived from England with orders to continue tho war 

whereupon all the officers of the factories embarked, and after cannonading Balasore the fleet sailed for Madras. It 
soon became evident that the war begun on this scale could not be maintained, and accordingly the Governor of 
Bombay made terms. Tn 3 690 another firmaun was issuod, by which the former privileges of trado and all the factories 
were restored. The Emperor demanded tho dismissal of Sir John Child, but he had died at Bombay meanwhile. The 
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Calicut and Cranganore by permission of the Rajah or Zamorin of that country. 
In 1619 the English established a factory at Poolicat, by the side of one already 
placed there by the Dutch in 1609. This was effected under a treaty concluded 
two years before between Ring James I and the States-General. But in a few years 



above-mentioned proceedings bad been directed partly against certain English traders called ‘interlopers/ i.e., merchants 
not belonging 1 to the company, who woro very active in over-bidding and under-selling the company in the chief 
markets (22) The United East India Company .— In 1G95 an East India Company with extensive privileges was estab- 
lished in Scotland by Act of Parliament, and in 1698 an Act passed incorporating another company in England, called 
the ‘ English Company ’ or ‘ Tho Gonoral Society trading to the East Indios.’ The rosult was great over-trading between 
the rivals and a glut of Indian prodnco in the English markets. The alarm caused by this led in 1702 to the eventual 
amalgamation of all tradors to India, under the appellation of tho United East India Company, which was established 
under Queen Anne’s charter. Six years woro allowed for mutual arrangements among the various parties, and the final 
adiustment was made under an award by Earl Godolphin, dated September 29th, 1708. The position of the English had 
now materially improved both as regards local and general power. In Wostern India Bombay formed an impregnable 
nosition highly favourable to trado. On the Coromandel Coast, Madras had become a large city with a strong fort, 
Nesranatam had beon obtainod and Fort St. David built, while the old settlements at Yizagapatam and Masnlipatam were 
secured by imperial grants. In Bongal, after the peace with Aurungzoob of 1690, Mr. Job Charnoclc had returned from 
Madras and established a factory at Chuttanuttoo or Calcutta. In 1698 owing to tho rebellion of Ealiim Khan, the 
unprotected European settlements in Bengal were told to provide for their own safety, and accordingly Fort William 
was built (23) The Company’s possessions at this period .— The company’s possessions m 1708 may he enumerated as 
follows -—In tho Rod Sea or Arbian Gulf ; Aden and Mocha. In the Persian Gulf and Persia ; Jaslc, Bushire, Bassorah, 
Ispahan" Gambroon and Shiraz. In Wostern India, and oil the Malabar Coast ; Catch, Cambay, Rajbay, Ahmedabad, 
Broach ’Surat Soowauly, Baroda, Bombay, Rajapovo, Carwar, Honore, Bliatoal, Barcalore, Dharmapatam, Cranganore, 
Mangaloro, Cannanoro, Poraoaud, Carnopoly, Toiliohorry, Calient, Ooohin, Quilon, and Anjengo. On the Coromandel 
Coast and in Orissa ■ Tutioorin, Porto Novo, Cnddaloro, Fort St. Goorgo (Madras), Poolicat, Armogam, Yeoravausaram, 
Inzaram Petfcapoly,’ Masulipabam, Mftdapollam, Vizagapata-m, BimlipaLam, Biliapatam, Ganjam, Conimere, Fort St. 
David (f ognapaham), Jinjoo, Balasoro, Pipploo. In Bongal and Bindostan ; Hooghly, Fort William, ChuLtanuttee (after- 
wards Calcutta), Oossimbftzaar, Rajmahaul, Maldah, Patna, Daooa, Lucknow, Borhamporo, Agra, Lahore. In further 
India and tho Malay Peninsula! Siam, Cochin China, Pegu, Patany, Quodah, Johoro, Cambodia, Ligore. In Sumatra 
and Java • Aoheen, Jamboo, Passaman, Priamcm, Sillobar, Tieoo, Fort York, Bencoolon, Indrapore, Tyamong, Bantam, 
Japara Jaoatra In Borneo j Banjarmassin, and Saocadana. In Colobos ; Macassar, and a residency at Monado. In the 
Moluccas j factories on Lantern or ‘ Tho Qroat 'Bamla/ Amboyna, Roseng^Pooio Way^and^Pods Room In the China 

was 
island 

oTsalsetto’*whiio 0 tiio French had tho chief scab of their power at Pondicherry. (24) Gradual progress .— The middlo 
of the eighteenth century saw England with a dooidod prominence in India over the other European powers ; and about 
tho same time sho began to aoquiro considerable territorial possessions in tho country. Her first ontorprises were on 
tho side of tho Carnatic j but there she was long hold, in chock by the vigour and power of Hyder Ally. 
In Bongal her military career opened under dark auspicos. Soornj ood dowlah, tho soobahdar, invested Fort William 
with a largo army in 1756, and having forced i fc to surrender throw tho small garrison into the dungeon namod the 
Black Hole of Calcutta, whore tho groator part of them porishod. Soon after however Lord Clive arrived with a 
reinforcement, and having taken tho field, proved in the battlo of Plnssoy how superior a small hotly of English were bo 
undisciplined iiiunlborB of nnlivoH. Tho soohiuhtr wfifl deposed, pul/ to doutli, and suocoedod by his general Moor 
Jaffor ; who was dostinod to rule altogotlior as tho vassal of the English East India Company. Not being found sufli- 
ciontly compliant with the tenure, ho was superseded, as woro others in suocossion, until 176e when tho company 
assumed to itself under a reference to tho Moghul tho sovereignty of Bengal, Dollar, and Orissa. At tho same time the 
viotorios gained over the Nawab of Oudli extended tho virtual dominion of Britain noarly to the Jumna. The events m 
Southern India down to tho fall of Tippoo Sultan, Hyder Ally’s son, at Horingapatam m 1799, will bo detailed m tho text. 
(25) Defeat of tho Mahraitas.—Tha largo aociuisitiens of the British now placed thorn m open rivalry with tho Mahrattas, 
W>so powor by this time completely pro-ominont above that of the Moghul extended ovor all the Central Provinces. 
In 1803, while Marquis Wellesley was Governor- Gonoral, this rivalry broke out into open war. 1 he comprehensive 
plan of tho oampaign formed by that statesman, seconded by the military talents ol Lake and Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
who on tho Hold of Assye conspicuously displayed those talonts whioli nftorwards mado him the foromost general of 
the English army, completely broke tho power of the Maliratta confederacy. I ho I oshwa, its nominal head, was 
indeod replaood iu his supremacy ovor the military ohiefa who had assumed independent powor; but an auxiliary force 
stationed at Poona, his capital, ensured tho authority of tho Calcutta Council. The British next took into their 
immediafco sovereignty Agra and Delhi, tho former capitals of India, after making a pecuniary provision or the last 
representative of tho Moghul dynasty. (26) The Pindarry War .— In 1817 a now war was undertaken for the reduction 
of tho Pindarrios, a lawless tribe living in tho recesses of the Vindliya mountains. Though attempting only a flying 
and predatory warfaro, they spread so wide and caused such desolation that tho Marquis of Hastings conceived thorn 
suppression to bo indispensable. The opening of tho campaign howovor gave occasion for the Mahratta chief Holcar, 
the Poshwa, and tho Rajah of Borar to rovolb, on which tho contest assumed a. very formidable character. Ihe Poshwa 
was at last defeatod, and obliged to retire upon an annual stipond of £100,000. Ihe Peshwa s territory was then 
occupied in 1818, and divided into four portions for civil administration. (27) Gradual extension of British power.— 
In 1830 the people of Mysore broke out into insurrection owing to tho wasteful conduct of the rajah, and he country 
was consequently taken undor English administration in 1883, the Rajah being poiisioned. In 1832 the small princi- 
pality of Oaoliar was formally annexed on tho request of the people. . In 1834 poorg was also occupied and finally 
incorporated with Mysore. 1841 and 1842 wore marked by the disasters in Afghanistaun consequent on the attompt to 
dethrone Dost Mahomed. The Amoers of Scinde, emboldened by tho retreat from Oabool, violated a treaty which they 
had concluded with tho British Government, and they were accordingly conquered by Sir Charios Napier and their 
territory annexed in 1843. The next annexation was that of the Punjaub in 1849 af tor tho Second bikh war. I Ins 
completed the conquest of India within its natural boundaries, the Indus, the Himalayas and the Ocoan, effected m 
less than a hundred years. Sattaurawas annexed in 1849 ; Pegu in 1852 after the second Burmese war. The districts 
of Berar, Nuldroog, and the Ryechoro Doab were assigned by the Nizam for arrears of debt to the Engliah Government 
in 1853, hut tho two last wero returned in 1860 and only Berar retained. In the same year, namely, 1853, h agpore and 
Jhanseewere annexed s and in 1856 Oudh, in oonsoquonce of the continued maladministration of thekmg, who bad been 
repeatedly warned. (28) Survey of English possessions at different dates . The extent and progress or re English 
occupation of India may be seon from the following survey of territorial possessions at different dates. Beioro 1750; 
Surat, Fort St. George, St. Thonri, Fort St. David, Devacottah, Fort William, Dacca, Cossimbazaar. At the end of the 
eighteenth century ; Bombay, Madras with some territory round it, the Northern CirCars, and the whole o± Bengal. 
From 1785 to 1798 were added Malabar, Dindigul, part of Mysore, and an extension l of territory rounc. Madras. By 
1801 were added the Carnatic, Tanjore, Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly, Madura, Canara, Orissa, and the Upper ana Lower 
Doabs of the Ganges, extending from Bengal to beyond Delhi, omitting Oudh. In 1814-1816 were added most of . tho 
Bombay Presidency and the rest of the Deccan and Peninsula, oxcept Travancore, Mysore, and the Nizam s .Dominions. 
In the north the English possessions had extended to tho borders of the Punjaub. Since 1856 [he Englis i possessions 
in India include the whole, except Travancore, Mysore, Hyderabad, Orissa, Rajpootana (except Ajmeer), anc Gashmeer, 
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it was necessary to withdraw this factory owing to the jealousy of the Dutch. In 
1625, two years after the massacre of the English by the Dutch at Amboyna, the 
Company’s agents at Bantam in Jaya suggested to the authorities in Europe the 
expediency of directing their attention to the trade on the Coromandel Coast, and 


all of which arc on feudatory terms with the Government while Nopaul and Bhootan remain under the native rule 
altogether. The British possession on the opposite coast of the Bay of Bengal consist of British Burmah (Tennasserim, 
Pegu, and Arracan), and Assam further north. (29) The various stages of the political history of India .— The whole 
country has passed through various stages of political history, of which the English occupation is the last. The first 
stage comprised the long and comparatively peaceful period, when, prior to the invasion of Mahmood of Ghuznee, the 
nation had sovereigns of its own race and faith. The invasion of India by Mahmood in the early part of tho elevonth 
century, introduces the second or Mahomedan period of Indian history. Tho Mahomodan empire properly oommenoos 
from the establishment of the seat of government at Delhi by Cootb-ood-deon in the year 1206; and from that date to 
tho docline of the empire in 1707 is one of the longost periods of foreign rulo which any country has ever witnessed. 
But tho Mahomedan lulo, like all other despotisms, contained within itsolf the soods of decay. Upon its ruin roso the 
power of tho Mahrattas, whoso predatory caroer forms tho third stage in Indian history. For more than a contury these 
restless warriors oxorcised'a predominant sway ovor Indian affairs, holding a considerable extent of territory under 
their own direot rule, and extorting contributions from most of tho other governments in tho country. Prom the final 
breaking down of tho Maliratta confederacy in 1817 commences tho absolute sovereignty of tho power described in tho 
presont note, and whioh is yet destined to play so important a part in the future history of this anoienb nation. 

[ 29 ] Chronological Table of the Principal British Acquisitions throughout India. 


Date of troaty, 
&c. 


Districts. 


Prom whom 
acquired. 


Dato of treaty, 
&c. 


Districts. 


Prom whom 
acquired. 


1601 

1766 

1757, Dec. 20th.. 

1769, May 14th.. 
1700, Sopt. 27th. 

1766, Aug. 12th, 
1706, Aug. 30th. 


1700, Nov. 12th.. 
1768 

1776, May 21st .. 

1776, Mar. 0th . . 
1778, Juno 17th.. 
1780 

1792, Mar. 17th. 


1799, July 13th.. 


Bombay 

Banooto, &o. 

Twenty-four Porgun- 
nahs, &c. 

Masulipatum, &c. 

Burdwan, Midnaporo 
and Chittagong. 

Bengal, Bohar, &o. . . 

Company’s jaghoor in. 
tho vicinity of Mad- 
ras. 

Northern Circars. . . 

Goontoor Gircar 

Zemindatry of Bona- 
ros. 

Island of Salsotto . . 

Nagore 

Pulo-Ponang 

Malabar, Dindigul, 
Slalom, Baramaliaul, 
&e. 

Coimbatore, Oanara, 
Wynaud, &c. 


1799, Oct. 25th.. 

1800, Oct. 12th.. 


1801, July 31st .. 


Tanjoro 

Districts acquirod by 
tho Nizam from 
Tippoo Sultan in 
1792 and 1799. 
Carnatic 


1801, Nov. 10th., 

1802, Doo. 31st . . 

1803, Dec. 17th.. 
1803, Doe. 30th. . 


1806, April 21st. . 
1815, Doc. 2nd . . 


Goruckpore, Lower 
Doab, Bareilly, &c. 

Districts in Bundel- 
eund and Goozorat. 

Cuttack and Balasore. 

Upper part of tho 
Doab, Delhi, Ak- 
modnugger, &c. 

Districts in Goozorat. 

Koomaon and part of 
the Torai. 


Portuguoao. 

Poshwa. 

Nawah of Bongal. 

Tho Nizam. 
Nawah of Bongal. 

Tho Moghul. 
Nawab of Arcot. 


Tho Nizam. 

Tho Nizam. 

Vizier of Oudh. 

Mahrattas. 

Hajah of Tanjoro. 

King of Quodah. 

Tippoo Sultan of 
Mysoro. 

Oonquorod from 
Tippoo Sultan 
and coded to 
tho British by 
tho Partition 
Troaty of 
Mysoro. 

Rajah of Tanjoro. 

Tlio Nizam. 


Nawab of tho 
Carnatic. 

Tho Vizier of 
Oudh. 

Poshwa. 

Rajah of Berar. 
Dowlat Row, 
Scindia. 

Guicowar. 

Nopaul. 


1817, Juno 13th. 

1817, Nov. Oth. 

1818, Jan. 16th. 
1818 


Saugor and Ilattah, 
Dharwar, &e. 
Ahmodabad Farm . 
Oandoish, &o. 

A j moor 


1818 .. 

1818 .. .. | 

1820, Doc. 17th. 
1822, Doo. 12th. 


1824, Aug. 2nd. 
1826, April Oth. 
1826, Fob. 24th. 


1834 

1836 

1836 

1836 

1838 


Poona, Conoan, 

Southern Maliratta 
Country, &c. 

Districts on tho Nor- 
budda. 

Sumbulporo, Patna, 

&c. 

Lands in Southern 
Ooncan. 

Districts in Boojapore 
and Ahmodnuggor. 

Singapore 

Malacca 

Assam, Arracan, Tavoy, 
Tennasserim, Sro. 

Ooorg , . , . 

Jyntia 

Loodiana 

Firozoporo 

Part of Protoctcd Sikh 
States. 


1840 .. 

1840 .. 

1843 .. 

1843 .. 

1843, Juno 
1845 .. 

1846, Mar. Oth. 
1847 .. 


Jaloim 

Kurnool 


Khythal 
Oolauba 
Scindo 
Soramporo, Tranque- 
bar. 

Jullundor, Doab, &c. 
Part of Itho Protected 


1848 .. 

1849 .. 

1849 .. 

i860 .. 

1864 .. 

1853 .. 

i860, Feb. 7th . . 


1 Sikh States 

Sattaura 

Punjaub 

Jotpore 

Sumbulpore 

Nagpore 

Ooaoypore 

Oudh 


Poshwa. 

Guicowar. 

Holcar. 

Dowlat Row, 
Scindia. 

Conquered from 
tho Poshwa. 


| Raj all of Borar. 

Rajah of Sawant- 
warry. 

Tho Nizam. 

Rajah of Johor o. 
Dutch. 

King of Ava. 

Rajah of Coorg. 
Rajah of Jyntia. 
Lapsed Territory, 
Do. 

Do. 


Do. 

Raj ah of Kurnool, 
Lapsod Territory. 
Do. 

Ameers of Scinde. 
Danes. 

Dhooloop Sing. 
Annexed. 

Lapsod Torritory. 
Annexed. 

Lapsod Territory. 

Do. 

Annexed. 

Annexed. 


[ 30 ] Conspectus of the Different Companies formed for trading to India.— (1) The Portuguese . — The Portuguese, 
who were the first Europeans to visit India by way of the Cape of Good Hope, doubled by Da Gama, November 
22ud, 1497, put their eastern trade into the hands of an incorporated company once only, in tho year 1781; when the 
Portuguese king gave permission to one ship to make one voyage to Surat and the Coromandel coast, to tho exclusion 
of all other ships. Except in this single instance tho monopoly of the Portuguese East India trade was always vested 
immediately in tho Crown, until it was abolished in 1752. However, various important artioles still continued 
subject to royal privileges. (2) The Dutch . — “ The Dutoh East India Company” was formally instituted in 1602, by the 
union of tho funds of various rival companies, which had sprung up in Holland in consequenco of the success of 
Houtman’s voyage in 1596-97. Exclusive privileges wore granted to this company for twenty years, and it gradually 
engrossed the wliolo trade of the Spice Islands. In 1619, by treaty between England and Holland, a “ Council of 
Defence ” was constituted, composed of an equal number of the members of the English and Dutch East India Companies, 
under tho idea that such an arrangomont would put an end to the differences that had arisen between the traders of the 
two nations, but this was found impracticable. In 1623 the privileges of the Dutch East India Company were renewed for 
twenty-one years, and again in 1643 for twonty-seven years. (3) The English,— The “ Levant ” or “ Turkey ” Company 
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themselves at the close of the season despatched a vessel from Batavia to a place 
called Armegam 40 miles north of Poolicat, where a small trading establishment 
was set np. This was not so well suited for trade as UVEasulipatanij which was 
preferred as being more immediately adjacent to the seats of native manufacture. 
The local governor however at the latter place exacted such heavy dues that it 
was temporarily abandoned. The Masulipatam factory was transferred to Armegam 
in 1628. The'site at Armegam was obtained from the local curnum P. Armoogam 
Moodelly, and the factory was named after him. Armegam was the first place 
fortified by the English in India. In 1632 the Masulipatam factory was re-opened 


obtained a charter from Queen Elizabeth in 1581. This company sent merchants down the Persian Gulf, and attempted 
to open an overland trade with the East Indies, and by the information it obtained gave rise to the project of opening a 
rnmmmncation with India by sea. This led to tho formation of the first English East India Company which was 
incorporated by Queen Elizabeth on the 81st of December 1600, undor the title of “The Governor and Company 
of Merchants of London trading to tho East Indies. 1 ’ In 160<L King James I violated the company s charter, by 
Granting a license to Sir Edward Michelborne and others to trade in the East. Subsequently m 1G09 King James 
renewed the charter of the London Company. The inconveniences which had been experienced from separate classes 
of adventurers partners in tho company, fitting out equipments on their own particular portions of stock, induced the 
Directors to resolve in 1612, that in futuro the trade should bo carried on by a joint stock only, and the next four 
vovaees were undertaken on this principle. In 1617 a second joint stock was formed, and a third in 1631. In 1635 Sir 
William Conrten obtained a license from King Oharlos I to form anothor East India Company, also called the Assada 
Merchants under the protext that Lhe London Company had neglected to establish fortified factories, had consulted its 
own interests only, and in general had broken tho conditions of its charter. The two companies traded in opposition 
for several years, but thoy finally came to an agreement in 1649, and wero united under one charter. In 1655-57 the 
“ Merchant Adventurers 11 who had been recently chartered, wore also united with tho London Company. In 1661 a new 
charter was granted to the company by Charles II, declaring it to bo a body politic and corpor&to. In 1682 owing to 
disputes between tho East India and Lovanb Companies, an attompt was made to form a new East India Stock, but 
the scheme was rejected by tho Privy Council. In 1689 this project was again discussed and approved of by Parliament, 
and finally referred to tho king. The result was that tho old company obtained a now charter confirming all their 
former privileges. In 1695 an East India Company with oxtonsivo privileges was established in Scotland by Act of 
Parliament. In 1698 an Act passod incorporating tho “English Company” or “Tho Gouoral Society trading to the 
East Indies.” To this new stock tho London Company subscribed as a corporation. In 1702 tho London and English 
Companies agreed to unite, a period of seven years being Cxod for making tho nocessary arrangements, after which the 
name of the joint company was to bo “ Tho United Company of Merchants of England trading to tho EaBt Indies.” 
Matters were finally adjusted in 1708-9. (4) The French .— The French made nnsuccossful attempts to trade with the 
East Indies in 1537 and 1578. In 1604 Henry IV granted the first exclusive charter to a oompany for fifteon years, which 
in 1611 was extended to a further period of twelve years. In 1615 letters patent were granted to this company, and in 
1643 they obtained another oharter through Richelieu. In 1664 a charter was granted to anothor oompany, instituted by 
Colbert. In 1687 this company was roducod to groat straits by an edict prohibiting tho importation of Indian goods 
into Prance. The oharter of tho company was oancollod in 1719, and another company was formod by tho Fronch East 
and West India, Senegal, and China Companies, uniting under the name of “ Tho Company of tho Indies, 1719.” The 
exclusive privileges of the company wore, by tlio king’s doeroo, suspondod in 1769 ; and it was finally abolished by the 
National Assembly in 1790. (5) The Daves and others .— The first Danish East India Oompany was formod in 1612, and 

the second in 1670. “ Tho Ostond Company ” was incorporated by tho Emporor of Austria in 1723, tlioir factors being 
chiefly persons who had served the Dutch and English last India Companies ; but tho opposition of the maritime 
powers forced the Court of Vienna in 1727 to suspend the company’s oharter for sovon years. The company, after 
passing through a vory trying existenoo, prolonged through tlio desire of tho Austrian Government to participate in tho 
growing East India trado, bocaine bankrupt in 1784, and was finally extinguished. Whon tho Ostond Company was 
suspended in 1727 a numbor of its servants wore thrown out of employment, of whoso special knowledge of tho East 
Mr. Henry Koning, of Stockholm, took advantago, and obtained a oharter for tho Swedish Company, dated June 13th, 
1731. The Swedes were thus the very last of the European nations to engage in the ocean trade with India. The 
Spanish “Royal Company of the Philippine Islands” was incorporated in 1733. 


[ ai ] Conspectus op tiie Emily Voyages to Intixa oe the London Company — Introduction . — The earlier historical 
voyages of the company are distinguished as tho “ Separate Voyagos” and the “Joint Stock Voyages.” (2) The 
Separate Voyages.— The, first voyage, 1600-3, was under tho ‘General’ or Admiral lames Lancaster, on hoard the 
* Malice Scourge,’ re- christened ‘ Red Dragon.’ Tho other Bhips completing the squadron wore the ‘ Hector, 1 com- 
manded by John Middleton, tho ‘ Ascension,’ the ‘ Susan, 1 and the ‘ Guest. 1 Lancaster finally reached Aclieen in 
Sumatra, and opened trado thero. Ho then founded a factory at Bantam, and returned to England without visiting 
India at all. The second voyage, 1604-6, consisting of the ‘ Dragon, 1 * Hector, 1 * Ascension,’ and ‘ Susan, 1 was com- 
manded by Henry Middleton. This expedition only traded in the Spice Islands, and did not visit India. _ The third 
voyage, 1606-9, was under the command of Captain Keeling in the ‘Dragon,’ accompanied by Hawkins in the 
’Hector, 1 and Middleton in the ‘ Consent. 1 The ‘Consent’ and ‘Dragon’ went to Bantam, while the ‘Hector’ 
proceeded to Surat, being, the first English vessel to visit India. Hawkins remained at Surat, and sent his ship on to 
Bantam. The fourth voyage, 1608, consisting of the ‘ Ascension, 1 commanded by Captain Sbarpeigh or Sbarpey, and 
the ‘ Union, 1 Captain Richard Rowles, was unfortunate. The fifth voyage, 1609, was commanded by David Middleton 
of the ‘ Consent,’ the only ship aont. India was not visited on this occasion. The sixth voyage, 1610, consisted of the 
‘ Trades Increase,’ commanded by Sir Henry Middleton, the ‘ Peppercorn, 5 Captain Nicholas Downton, and the 
( Darling. 1 Middleton proceeded to Surat, hut found trade impossible owing to the _ opposition of tho Portuguese, so 
taking Hawkins and his wife on board, he went on to Gogo. He then stationed himsolf near the Straits of Babel- 
mandeb, intercepting vessels from India, from which he took Indian products, giving portions of his own cai’goes in 
payment. He finally proceeded to Bantam. The seventh voyage, 1610, was made by the ‘ Globo ’ under Captain 
Anthony Hippon. This voyage possesses a peculiar interest ; for instead of following the usual track, Hippon sailed 
up the east coast of India, touching at several ports, where he found the Dutch established. He finally succeeded in 
establishing a small factory near Masulipatam, and thus laid the foundation of the subsequent extensive trade in 
Southern India. The eighth voyage, 1611, oonsistod of the ‘ Clove,’ ‘ Hector, 1 and * Thomas, 1 all under the command of 
Captain John Saris. The ninth voyage, 1612, was that of the ‘James, 1 under Captain Edmund Marlowe. The tenth 
voyage, 1612, consisted of the ‘ Hoseander,’ ‘ Heotor,’ ' James, 1 and * Solomon, 1 under the command of Captain Thomas 
Best. These ships were fully armed as vessels of war, and made direct for Surat, where they attacked and defeated 
a small Portuguese fleet, The result of this victory was that a treaty was concluded with the Emperor J elmungeer, by 
which English traders at Surat were protected, and other privileges were granted to them. This treaty was followed 
up by the embassy of Sir Thomas Roe to the Emperor at Delhi. The eleventh voyage was that of the ‘ Solomon,’ in 
Best’s fleet, as the ninth was that of the ‘ James. 1 The „ twelfth voyage, also 1612, was that of the ‘ Expedition, 1 
commanded by Christopher Newport. (3) The Joint Stock Voyages . — The first voyage, 1613, consisted of the ‘ New 
Years’ Gift,’ 1 Hector,’ ‘ Merchant Hope,’ and ‘ Solomon,’ under the command of Downton. This is the only voyage 
an the Joint Stock Account of general historical interest. There were three subsequent Joint Stock Voyages. 
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under a “ Golden firmaun” from the King of Golcondah. In 1634 a small town 
called Yeeravausaram, 8 miles north of the port of Narsapore in the Godavery 
district, was occupied for the purposes of a factory. During this period the great 
preponderance of the English trade was on the Eastern or Coromandel Coast. "The 
natives there had brought the art of painting calicoes to a high pitch of perfection 
and these commodities were in demand not only in Europe, but also in countries 
to the eastward, in Burmah, Siam, and what were known as the Spice Islands 
in the Indian Archipelago. 

95. Settlement at Madras.— Whether owing to the ill-will of the Vencata- 
gherry Zemindar whose territory was adjacent, or to the fact that the place was not 
convenient for the inland trade in piece goods, the Armegam factory did not exist 
long. Mr. Francis Day, who was then a member of the Masulipatam council and 
chief of the Armegam factory, proposed a removal to the south of the Dutch 
settlement of Poolicat, and in 1639 A.D. an arrangement was made with the local 
Naick called Damarla Vencatadry Naidoo, by which the English were to be allowed 
a settlement at a small cooppam or fishing village which is now Madras. It was 
necessary however to have a formal grant from the recognized ruler of the country, 
who was then Shreerungaroyel, a descendant of the ancient Yijianugger kings! 
After their defeat by the Mahomedan kings of Beejapore and Golcondah, at the 
battle of Talicote in 1564 A.D., the broken remnant of royalty had fallen back on 
their southern possessions ; first to Penoocondah on the borders of Cuddapah 
and Bellary, and then in 1594 A.D. to Ohundragherry. Prom the place last-named 
the Koyel issued his sunnud, granting permission for the English to build a fort. It 
was one of the last acts of his race, for in 1646 the Cootbshahy kings of the Deccan 
expelled him from the country, and he became a refugee in Mysore. Direction was 
made in the sunnud that the settlement should be called after the Ohundragherry 
ruler, namely Shreerungapatnam or the town of Shreerunga ; but the Naick desired 
that it should be called Chennappa after his father, and secured this object. To this 
day the town is known to natives by no other name than Ohennappaputnam or 
Chennaputnam. Ohenna means in Teloogoo fair ; and is not to be confounded with 
the Tamul shinna or chinna, which means small. The term Madras by which the 
place has always been designated by Europeans can apparently be derived from 
nothing else than the name of a Sanscrit legendary king of the lunar race, Mun- 
darauz in the Teloogoo form ; on the analogy of Doogarauzpatam the alternative 
form for Armegam. Madras though within the limits of the Tamul language is- 
close to the most southern limits of the Teloogoo language, and under Yijianugger 
all State nomenclature was Teloogoo. The contention that Madras was derived 
from Madrissa, a Mahomedan school, will not bear scrutiny; for there can have 
been no such school there. That of its being derived from Lcflev (mathil), the 
Tamul for an enclosure or fort, is equally unsustainable ; there is no evidence that 
the place was in any way fortified. On the other hand it is not to be supposed 
that the neighbourhood was a desert locality. Unless the legend of St. Thomas 
is untrue, which there is no reason to suppose, that Apostle found at Mylapore only 
three miles to the south and now a suburb of Madras a native town so large as to 
demand the devotion of his labours to it. It is stated that St. Thomas was put to 
death by the natives at the neighbouring Mount now known by his name. The 
story of St. Thomas is told in the tenth book of the Lusiad of Camoens. Brahmins 
following the Yellaular of Athonday, or settled in the country before them, found 
the neighbourhood attractive and established large agraharams there. To this 
day Mylapore is the principal residence of the Brahmins of Madras. In 1503, a 
century and a half before the arrival of the English, the Portuguese had established 
a commercial factory at Mylapore, where there had been previously a community 
of Native Christians ; and they named the place St. Tbomd. The English in 
occupying Mundarauzputnam but followed the indications of many predecessors. 

96. Without waiting for instructions from the Court of Directors, Mr. Day 
proceeded to the construction of a fortress, which in India is soon surrounded 
by a town. The latter he allowed to retain its Indian appellation, but the former 
he named Port St. George. The territory granted was a slender strip of land 'to 
the north of St. Thomd running six miles along the shore and one mile inland ■; 
but it included what was considered to be an advantageous site in the small' island 
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formed by two branches of the river Cooum. This was four hundred yards long 
by about a hundred yards wide ; and it could be easily rendered secure against 
the predatory attacks of native horsemen. Mr. Day built a wall round the island, 
laid out the enclosure in streets and alleys, and constructed a fortress in its northern 
corner. No one but Europeans being allowed to live on the island, the settlement 
was shortly known as White Town. A large native settlement arose however 
outside the island formed by weavers and other people of the country, and this was 
styled Black Town. Both White Town and Black Town were included under the 
general name of Madrasputnam or Madraspatam. 

97. The First Thirty Years of the Madras Settlement. — Prior to 1670 no 
official records belonging to this Presidency have been preserved, and it is there- 
fore difficult to trace a connected history before that date. Yet it is certain that 
the half century immediately following the first establishment of the town exhibited 
for the settlers many uneasy situations. The advance of the Mahomedan king of 
Golcondah into the peninsula, and the occasional inroads of Mahrattas, hindered 
the operations of their trade. The Chundragherry Rajah was conquered as above 
said in 1646 by the Mahomedans ; and Necnam Khan, the officer of the king of 
Golcondah who commanded the country surrounding Madras, then known as the 
Nawab, was seldom contented with the yearly rent. Presents and fines were 
exacted, and an embargo was laid upon goods and supplies going to Madras until 
such were paid. Siege even was laid to the place. Yet it does not appear that 
after the walls were finished any native army ever captured Fort St. George. 
The new station was for the first thirteen years of its existence subordinate to the 
Presidency of Bantam in Java. In 1653 Fort St. George was raised to the rank 
of a separate Presidency, independent of Bantam, and Mr. Aaron Baker who was 
the resident Agent became the first Governor. The first direct communication 
between Madras and England occurred in 1642-43, in which the Agent and Council 
acquainted the Court of Directors with the absolute necessity of giving a due equip- 
ment to the fort. In 1644 the money expended on the fortifications amounted 
to Rs. 22,940, and it was computed that Rs. 20,000 more would be requisite, 
with a garrison of one hundred soldiers, to render the station impregnable to the 
native powers. In 1645 a renewed grant for the settlement was obtained from 
Golcondah, In 1651 orders having been received from England not to add to the 
strength of the fort, the Agent stated that unless the fort was strengthened 
trade could not be extended. Similar representations were made in 1652 on the 
arrival of the news that a war between England and Holland was imminent. In 
1654 however the Directors ordered that the civil establishment should be reduced 
to two factors, and that the guard should consist of only ten soldiers. The English 
trade on the Coromandel Coast then declined, as a consequence of the inland wars 
and the superior force of the Dutch by land and sea. In 1657 complaint was also 
made that the interference of merchant adventurers had drained the country of 
goods. By a new arrangement in 1658 all the factories on the Coromandel Coast 
and in Bengal were made subordinate to Fort St. George. From communications; 
received in 1660 by the Court of Directors, it appears that the trade at lort St. 
George was then beginning to revive, Sir Thomas Chambers had the year before 
become Governor. In 1661, Sir I] d ward Winter a member of the cavalier party 
in England was appointed Governor, With a high sense of the prerogative of his 
nation and of the political exigencies attending the Indian stations, he was neverthe- 
less not supported by the merchants composing his council. By the stand he made 
against the demands of native powers, a temporary check was given to trade ; which 
circumstance was used to his disadvantage. In 1 665 he was superseded on the 
ground that he had unduly engaged in private trade, which however was not the 
secret of his character, Mr, George Foxcroft a London merchant succeeded 
Sir Edward Winter, and the latter then took a seat as second m council. But 
shortly he convinced himself, or used as a pretext, that the language of the new 
Governor was treasonable to the English crown, and endangered the position of 
the settlement ; and on that ground seized and imprisoned him with the assistance 
of the military. From this time Sir Edward Winter found himself in a situation 
which if loyal to the crown was decidedly mutinous with reference to the Directors. 
It is not known that any trade was carried on for the benefit of England, and 
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it was only in 1668 when Mr. Foxcroft had been detained for over two years as a 
prisoner that he yielded to a royal mandate sent out by Commissioners. Mr. 
Foxcroft then succeeded and Sir Edward Winter retired to Poolicat and other 
places. The Directors in 1669 sent out Sir William Langhorne with six Commis- 
sioners to investigate the whole of this transaction ; and their report disclosing more 
difficulties in the situation than had been supposed by the Directors, the latter 
condoned proceedings, recalling however both the parties. In these few words 
must be mentioned the most remarkable incident that has occurred in the constitu- 
tional history of any Indian settlement ; for during three years the Madras station 
was in fact a private station appertaining to Sir Edward Winter, and the Directors 
were powerless to recover it until they had obtained the royal assistance. The effects 
of the incident on the political situation are not recorded, but it is probable that 
the Directors would have lost nothing if they had supported their Agent in the first 
instance. His views as to the necessity of asserting a supremacy by sea as a 
counterpoise for weakness by land were reproduced twenty years later by a Director 
himself, Sir Josiah Child. Mr. Foxcroft was succeeded in 1670 by Sir William 
Langhorne. In that year the fort was besieged by a local Naick or Hindoo district 
officer, but on application to his superior the Nawab of the Carnatic the siege 
was raised. In 1662 a Mahomedan general of Grolcondah captured the city of 
St. Thomd. Numbers of Portuguese were on that occasion driven out of the town, 
and many took refuge in Fort St. George itself and built houses there, thereby 
strengthening the place. 

98. The succeeding Twenty Years.— The official records of the Madras 
Presidency begin in 1670, and by that time the settlement was a place of some 
magnitude. The White Town contained about fifty houses laid out in twelve 
streets^]. The constitution of the establishments had been borrowed from that 


[ 32 J Account oir tub Present Localities of Madras as existing in the Middle of the Seventeenth Gen- 
thry,— The fort as first erootod was but a small place, not a quarter of a milo long, and only a hundred yards wide 
from east to west. It was situated at the north-east comer of the present Port Saint George, and oocupiod the space 
botween the groyne near the main drain and the officers’ quarters to the south of the sea gate of the present fort, 
while inland it extonded only to the railing in front of the Government offioe, and thenee northward parallel to the sea 
to the present north gate. Five years aftor its first erootion its total oost had been only 23,000 rupees, and the highest 
estimate of a sufficient garrison was one hundred soldiers. In 1662, thirteen years after its foundation, it was considered, 
safe with a garrison of 26 men. Mr, Day, and the agents who immediately succeeded him, invited the Portuguese and 
Indo-Portuguose to sot tie in the neighbourhood; and even lent thorn money to build upon the open sand under the 
protection of the fort guns. Subsequently tlieso foreigners beoamo naturalised inhabitants. Their houses were also 
walled in, and thus formed White Town, During the governorship of Sir William Langhorne, the Whito Town was 
found to bo too much crowded, and many of the marriod servants or the company wore obliged to take houses in Black 
Town, receiving an allowance for the extra expenses of board and lodging which they thereby incurred. Of this 
arrangement the Directors frequently complained, but such were the difficulties in the way of expelling the Portuguese, 
that no alteration oould be ma<Jo. White Town was divided into twelve streets and alleys, and included altogether one 
hundrod and twenty-nine dwelling houses and godowns including the buildings of the company, producing a yearly 
rental of one hundrod and twenty-four pagodas and nine fanams. Tho streots were respectively named Middle Stroot, 
Choultry Street, Choultry Alley, Gloucester Street, York Street, York Lane, Charles’ Street, James’ Stroet, JameB’ 
Alloy, St. Thomas’ Stroot, St. Thomas’ Lane, and Church Street, To the south of tho fort, whore now are the arsenal 
.and bandstand, was a large fishing village, from which came the masulah boats employed for the company’s shipping. 
Beyond that was the open space now known as tho island. Southward still was a large sandy plain extending from the 
sea on the east to the Cooum on the west and from the Government House Bridge ou the north to St. Thom<S on tfio 
south. This plain, of which tho four angles are now represented by tho bridge over the Cooum Bar, Law’s Bridge 
Munro Bridge, and Capper House Hotel, was called Choultry Plain j from a choultry which then existed, and is probably 
that which now stands neap thp native village of Nungumbaukum. Choultry Plain is now occupied by tho districts of 
Chepauk, Triplieane, Ohintaudripett, Royapettah, Nungumbaukum, and Teynampett. Some of these districts were 
then represented by the villages from whioh they take their name; but in Chepauk, Teynampett, and Ohintaudripett 
there does not appear to have boon then a single house. At a very early period the Madras troops not required to 
garrison the fort were usually encamped on this plain, and the Commander. in-Ohief s garden-house was consequently 
erected there. Thus tho Choultry Plain became his hoad- quarters, and all general orders were issued from thence. 
The plain has long since been covered with houses, and at the present time upwards of 70,000 people dwell upon it. 
By a verbal figment, army .head-quarters were till very recently supposed to he in the Choultry Plain, On the north 
side of the fort a town at qnce sprung qp and increased with great rapidity. Where the northern glacis now is there 
was established a settlement pf rich merchants, and in after years of rich Armenians $ the latter being so influential as 
to be able to build at a very early date the Armenian Church now standing at the south end of Armenian Street. In 
the same locality were many Portuguese immigrants from St, Thom4, and rich Chetties and Moodelliare from the native 
population. Still further north were the lower and poorer castes who were attracted to the place in extraordinary 
numbers by the assurance qf security under the English flag, The limits of British territory were marked by a “ hound 
hedge ” which continued for a hundred years to indicate the scanty area to which they were first confined. This 
followed very nearly the line of the Cochrane’s Canal and the Tpiplicane high road, but was afterwards pushed out to 
Vepery. But within these limits eyen, the physical features of thp place were very different from what they are now. 
The Cooum, or as it was tijeq called the Triplieane river, ran very much as it does now, except that, from Egmore to 
the sea, it coursed through a marsh, enqompassing several islands and having creeks on either bank, Its bar was where 
the bar now is, and one of fhe first public works executed by the Government was the building of a bridge where the 
Government House Bridge now stands, At first a bridge of boats, piers were soon erected, but the two centre spars 
were only covered with loose beams whioh could at any time he carried away, compelling an enemy to ford the river. 
The water which now forms the north boundary of the island was not there in 1639. Nor indeed is that reach of the 
fltroam any portion of the Cooum, Proceeding through a belt of country, of which Cochrane’s Canal now marks the 
centre line, was a stream called the North river. That also lay among marshes, such as still extend for a long 
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The Governor or Agent was the first member 
at the earlier set r wag BI L ccmd! the -Warehouse-keeper was third, and the 

oi council, the B P . of tliege 0 fg cers ma y be gathered from their 

n^meTThehutS of the Customer however were peculiar to the English settle- 
ments He collected customs, rents, and other toes ; and exercised also magisterial 
ments. tie couec , continued uninterruptedly to the present day, 

ZS now under the donation of the Colle/torate of Madras and Sea 
c“toms Z council composed of such four members met every Monday and 
Customs, in morning for the transaction of business. All matters 

which concerned the Company or their servants, even to the most trifling point 
Ze laid before this council The Secretary kept a diary of proceedings and 
consultations • and a copy of it was sent to England each year together with a 
Xeral letter reviewing the proceedings, while in reply a general letter was 
Sved from the Court of Directors. The diaries and letters have been preserved 
either In India or in England down to the present time. The members of council 
themseHes ■ were known L merchants. Those under them were graded as factors, 
wXrs Tnd annrentices. The Governor drew a salary of three hundred pounds a 
Zf he secSt cZncil drew one hundred, the third drew seventy, and the 

Crih drew fifty. Factors were paid from twenty ^ZuTrZZofZ 
received ten pounds, apprentices received five pounds. But all servants of the 
Company were lodged and boarded at the Company s expense. Nor did the 
salaries thus drawn represent in any way the real incomes. Every servant of 
the Company was allowed to trade to any port in the East, so long as he paid the 
custom duties levied by the Company, and did not interfere with the trade between 
India and Europe. Large fortunes were no doubt made by private trade. Another 
source of emolument was the receipt of presents from native merchants and others 
who sold goods to the Company. This however was not permitted by the Company, 
where it had the power to repress the custom. In addition to the establishmen 
above-named there was a Chaplain in receipt of a hundred pounds a year, who 
read prayers each day and preached on Sundays. There was also a bchoolmaster 
in recS of fifty pounds a year, who taught the children m White Town The 
ordinary administration of justice was as above mentioned conducted by tbe Collector 
of Customs, and as Magistrate in the Black Town he sat alone. Europeans were 
tried by the Governor and Council in the Fort with a jury of twelve Europeans. 
In the White Town the public peace was maintained by the Agent, as commander 
of the garrison. In the Black Town it was kept by a native public officer known 
as the Pedda Mck. In the early days of the settlement twenty native servants, 
described as peons, sufficed to keep the peace. Subsequently however the num r 
was increased to fifty. In return for such service the Pedda Naick was f^ ted 
certain rice-fields rent-free ; as also petty duties on rice, fish, oil, and betel-nut. 
The office of Pedda Naick was hereditary. 

99. Sir William Langhorne was Governor of Madras from 1670 to 1677, and 
in the first year of his administration the Mahometan ruler of the Carnatic made 
over to the Company his claim on the customs at Madras for a fixed rent of MOO 
pagodas, or 4,200 rupees per annum. In that year Charles the Second had been 


distance on either side of the canal. Where the Salt Cotanr Station now is a larg ;e island gj® 

The site of the Gunpowder Mills was another island. The mam L ? dTdiS Tot e5st, nor was it 

as far as the bridge between the Penitentiary and Samt Mary s Ceme y. p en itentiarv is a canal, dug after the 

required, for the short length of apparent river that skirts the south si 0 int and went in the present 

date now being considered. The river bent, as now, suddenly to ■ ^ Id the WalS Bridge This 

course as far as the abrupt turn which occurs half way between the Medical Hospita^ ^ to, wd 

last turn the North river did not make, but flowed straight on passing where the S amt Bo g g Q 

thenoe in a direct line to the rite ot the barracks. There it tamed to the eon^ passed toong the ,h ont ^ oj the Goreta 
meat office to the areenal gate. There it again toned to the east and entered [the se a .mm >n« ot ' ™ ° ^ 

inhabited by the Port Chaplain. The North river has disappeared. Mr. Day s fort was eroc * near tho 

between the North river and tho sea. The North river had several tabatoy ,he Cta™ 

spot where St. Xavier’s Street enters Popham’s Broadway and flowed along the Broadway to the site or ^no rum ng 
Hall, where it spread out into a large sheet of water, and thence diminiahmg m si^ crossc ^^^^ of ^j s 

“ Scoop” drain now is. The main drain along Davidson and Umpherson s Streets .w_as 

stream and -occupied the whole of it. The wide bellow was not properly J Bed up at BroSway for 
Popham’s Broadway uear the market is lower thau mean sea-level. Hence a anficp^between the east side 

iViia street was made when the river was filled up, and the Broadway then ocoapi P derived its name 

of the present Broadway and the west side of Davidson and TJmpherson's Streets. MpnM^.Stoet denved rtonwre 
from the fact that it led to a ford across this stream. . In old maps >t rs marked .as Bn*Storit Other ornnsot 
the North river passed through John Pereiras and joined the mam stream near the Elephant g , S 

Vedapolliem and John Perefiras into an island.' 1 
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ten years on the throne of England, and an alliance had been entered into between 

and TT* the Dutch * ^ 1671 a French fleet arrived in India, 
- d n f 2 he Frenc j\ forces captured St. Thomd from the Mahomedans, who 

uririi lt +] d V ° BS6BB10 ^ ° f Jt Slnce 1646. Shortly after this the Mahomedan army 
under the command of a general named Bobba Sahib endeavoured to recover the 
place. The position of Sir William Langhorne at this juncture was in a high 
degree critical. He was averse to assisting the French against the interests of 
Bobba Sahib ; and the latter expected the English to join him directly against the 
I ronch. Furthermore at the same time a Dutch fleet was cruising off the coast 
ot Coromandel, which had attacked the French at St. Thom4, and though it 
? M “ C0 repulsed, there were anticipations that it would attack Fort St George 
Sir William Langhorne endeavoured to come to definite terms with Bobba Sahib 
but the overtures were rejected. The following is an extract from the subsequent 
consultations of the Agency, dated 6th May 1678:—' “Bobba Sahib, formerly 
general of the King of Golcondah’s force against the French at St. Thom6, and in 
“ those days a bitter enemy to the English, but now in disgrace and debt, has been 
some days here trying all ways to borrow money, and to have an interview with 
“ the Governor, which is refused him by reason of his former unkindness when 
“he was in power, and he in despair quits the place for Pullimalee, intending to go 
“to his own country.” After a year-and-a-half the French still remained in 
possession of St. lhom^j .within which time they had established a camp at 
Triplicane, the Mahomedan quarter of Madras, and fortified it more strongly than 
the English had fortified Fort St. George. In the face of these belligerent powers, 
and as trade was meanwhile at a standstill, Sir William Langhorne and his 
council at one time contemplated the advisability of abandoning Madrasputnam 
altogether, for the neighbourhood of St. Thomd, formerly a source of assistance, 
was now become the cause of continual anxiety. Afterwards however more 
energetic measures were decided upon, and at a consultation held on the 2nd 
February 1674, it being recorded that the interests of the Company, as well as the 
lives of the residents at the Presidency, were staked upon the issue of the circum- 
stances then present, a resolution was made to enlarge and strengthen the fortifica- 
tions. It is here to be mentioned that at this time four Frenchmen from Java 
wore staying in Fort St. George; and in May 1674 both the Dutch and the 
Mussulmans peremptorily demanded their removal. To the demand Sir William 
Langhorne for a long time paid no attention, because of the English alliance with 
France ; but at length the Mahomedan army laid siege to Fort St. George. The 
Frenchmen refused to leave the place unless they were permitted to go to St. 
Thorad, and thither the Dutch and Mahomedans would not allow them to proceed. 
Finally, the President in Council sent them under passports and an escort to the 
distant Beejapore, the Mahomodan kingdom in the Western Deccan. On the 26th 
August 1674, the French were compelled to surrender St. Thomd to the Dutch, 
which they did on the condition that their garrison should be transported to 
Europe. At that moment the news arrived from Europe that in the preceding 
January peace had been concluded between England and Holland. But for this the 
Dutch would doubtless have followed up the capture of St. Thom^ by the siege of 
Fort St. George ; and the fall of the place might well have followed, as the fortifi- 
cations were still weak, and there were only two hundred and fifty 'men in garrison. 
Dr. Fryer the traveller visited Madras in 1674 and has recorded his observations 
regarding the localities. 

100, Sir William Langhorne was recalled from' Madras in 1678 on a charge 
of having given undue advantages to a native merchant called Kesava Yeeranna 
for a consideration, and was succeeded by Mr. Streynsham Master, an Indian 
servant of the Company who had distinguished himself in a defence of Surat 
against the Mahrattas. It was at this period that Sivajee, founder of the Mahratta 
empire, attained the height of his power. He had assumed all the insignia of a 
monarch ; and an English deputation from Bombay had been present at his coro- 
nation. This ruler suddenly entered upon an invasion of the extreme south of' 
the peninsula. He set out from his dominions in the Western Ghauts, marched, 
through the Deccan from the north-west to the south-east, and penetrated as far as 
Tanjore; and on his way he passed by Madras. The entries in the consultation, 
books of the Presidency show that presents were sent to him of ordinary meces- 
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saries of which he stood in need at a cost of sixty pagodas There were constant 
rumours that he was about to attack the English and Dutch settlements After a 
while however and having fought several severe battles with the Hindoo ruler of 
Mysore, the Mahrattas retired to their own country [_ J. 

101 About this time a more regular system of administration of the Indian 
stations was instituted, and the different ranks of the Company s servants were 
definitely settledp‘1. Other factories had recently been established to the north 
eastward, and the whole of these continued under the authority of ^ Madras 
Government until Bengal was separated twenty years later. In 1678 the Governor 

r8S1 qinm:H account or the Mahratta PowER.-The Mahrattas are a Hindoo race speaking one of the Pracritio 
L J Sketch account ojt orisinally driven backwards from the north. Whon first mentioned m 

languages and are supposed to hav centiiry^they possessed a narrow strip of territory on tho wost side of 

authentic history about the middle of the ' were then divided into small principalities like the 

the peninsula extending Jg a f i a “ho evidonoo goes, that had always been thoir condition. Though 

inhabitants of the rea * 0 -J^ Q ^ d -elision they were so little united that they frequently fought against one another 
possessing a common language and g A1l ™ 0C inne-fre r rulers. Thoir political position was Bomi-indopendent evon 
in tho armies of Beejapore Gkficondah, SfitB and otherwise took service mider the Gov- 

in relation to the Mahome ana. a y g a ^^ aiira ati f tho Mahratta confederation, was the second son of Shahjoe, a 

ernment. Sivajee, who founded Shahv dynasty of Ahmednugger, and subsequently under that of Beojapore. 

Mahrattaleador of some note, under ?g st stronghold, the hill-fort of Toma, by tho 

Sivajoo began his predatory can ^ about 1644, ^ “ "J* ^f B Sapor o, against whom he, in 1648, openly revolted, 
treachery of the governor holdrng it on ttepjlrf Hug of Delhi, and the king of Boeja- 

I n C 1659h°e iHerson assassinated the general of tho army of Beejapore, and attacked the forces, which, 
pore, was rapid. In 1559 he m perso Mahrattas among the survivors entering the 

thus surprised and deprived of a teator , ^ ^ ^ - n from Goaj and 

service of their cynquoror. d £ ildB amft p territory the hardinoss and predatory habits of his soldiors 

at its widest part 100 miles m breadth ; and torn ory extended his predatory expeditions 

enabled him to maintain an ^ 0 turnod unmolested to his fastnesses. In 1666 ho 

a °finntKi a ^flim™and Q commeiiMd 1 ^a course of piratical depredations against tho Mussalmans, who were especially 
colic otod a floot, ■ aeriiina which according to annual usage were conveying pilgrims from India to the s Red 

outraged by the capture oi the S ™1 , d d in the army of Aurungzeob, by whom he was soon after placed 

Sea. In the same year however Sl ™3° e ^ fastness at Ryeghur, after an absence of nearly a 

m confinement. From this duranoo he eso P admittod him to terms, or rather concluded with him a treaty, 

year. < He there became so a territory much larger than that which he 
by whioh he was acknowledged as jag e Aurunezoob to seizo Sivajee, caused him to reoommenco hostilities, 

had formerly held. An the sovereign of Delhi, exacting the 

in which ho was eminently successfnl, ™Yagpg Ji ^uch districts as were spared, and in a field action defeating an 
chowb or hlaok-mail of a fourth of the roTOnues irom suon ciiscn cr( [ wned at Ryeghur with great splendour, 

army of 20,000 men. SStoL He^Som after maroh/towm-do 

adopting m all thoir extent the ccrcmo e t L the strong fort of Jinjoo, one of tho possessions of Beojapore; 

*1“ ^^mM rtThirWnLpS^Woataoa^ho was cut off by illness in 1680 in the fifty-third year of his age. 
hut in tho midst ol his irrnmpr s » , v • d ovoid of talent, energy, and perseverance, and becoming 

Hia son Samblmjoe succoodod to ! ' L ' B poBt , 1088 g mado pr i B onor by tho Moghuls, and in tho following year 

inoompotont from dnmtonnoaa Mi "lool" veJLcos, and peraoveranoe of tho 

put to death by order of Aurung 1 • that of the Mahrattas prospered! they multiplied as tho Moghul 

emperor, the Mussalman cause rapidly' waned and that of th iade a powerful inroad into 

Mmios docayod. Sa oXtoLg villagoa 1 Anrnngooob, after 

Goozerat, leaving them traces ovorywhc 1 e, 1 1 S sinking affairs, died in 1707 at Ahmodnugger, whither 

many campaigns, m which he vainly atto p , d i, 0BTj The rap i d decay of the kingdom of Delhi accoleratocl 

he had with difficulty lodrthe shattered L relics of Doccan first faintly opposed and 
tho progress of the Mahratta power. TBg w^s Concluded about 1710^ hyv^hoh they yielded the chowtjand this or 
then conciliated the Mahrattas. A. tru e > a ^rmal grant of^heir territorial possessions by tho emperor 

th® confirmation of the agreemen , g li8tm0nt 0 f the^Mahratta government after a struggle of at least 60 

m 1 7 h 19 ’ The 7 office^f^Peshwa deader ” or “ prime minister ” of the Mahratta empire had always been a place of 
years. The office of iesnwa, ' ,, i .. BUOC0edod in. 1749 in engrossing tho whole powers of the State, 

importance, and Balajee Row, who att g hg tQ the p-^rahmin Peshwas, with their head-quarters in 

S. l 3SX«' S?W t - Ko°“er= S2 ^ 

AUy. Repeated with auolitic generosity, freed tho titular Mahratta Rajah (the descendant 

first was ocmaia. Apart 01 xne pi oviuoou , Oniimn heing his oapital. The second was Holoar who 

was awarded _ to him by a grant from R j u; s canital being Indore. The province of Oandeish was partitioned 
likewise obtamed a considerable part The ’third chieftain was Futteh Sing, generally called the Guicowar. He 

Eujahi'&haporl The hfthwaa the M 

family long settled in the Ooncan. 

pap sketch Account oe the Bast Inuia Company’s Early Presidency Establishments. -These have been almost 
„ L in the text. The powers of the Governor and Council in each Presidency were large. They had 

nil the powers given by martial law for the regulation and command of the troops and marine in their service. ey 
all the P 0We ™ , f u t £ e English in the Presidency, this authority having beon granted to them 

r^ZTba^^nruLL 6 the chiter granted to thorn by Charles I, in 1661, could imprison and send to England 
-vi ■gno'lishmen not in their service whom they found in India, and who were suspected, of Being unlawfully engaged in 
trade S Thev had power to make war or peace with any prince or people not Christian. The Governor and Council 
first Supreme S and criminal jurisdiction in their own factories,. and over their own servants. Subsequently 
fhfir powers were reduced by the- establishment of different courts, for which reference can be made to the History of 
f nnrts &c. at page 266. The other company’s officials were called respectively writers, factors, junior mere ants, 
mid ‘ senior nrnrehants.’ This classification was made in 1676, and these designations continued till the las . 
liters ’ were cadets sent out between the ages of fifteen and twenty-two, the appointments being secured by interest 
•with the Directors. They were placed in the various offices necessary for the conduct of the government, and received 
a^sdary merely nomhialffd the same time having permission to trade, so long as their private operations did not, 
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and Council constituted, themselves according to their hitherto existing practice, 
but moie formally, into a Supreme Court of Judicature ; for dealing with Europeans 
and for listening to appeals. This in 1684 was superseded by an Admiralty Court 
presided over by a Judge Advocate from England. The Admiralty Court by fusion 
with the Recorder’s Court hereafter to be mentioned became in 1801 the first 
Supreme Court appointed by the Crown; and the latter by fusion with the East 
India .Company’s Sudder Court hereafter to be mentioned became in 1862 the 
present High Court. In October 1680 there were difficulties of internal adminis- 
tration at Madras. A strike took place regarding taxes amongst the inhabitants 
who dyed native calicoes and were known by the name of painters, and the whole 
body left the Company s jurisdiction and went away to St. Thom6 threatening to 
assassinate such native servants of the Company as refused to join them. These 
men also prevented provisions and goods from entering the town. The Governor 
and Council thereupon entertained a hundred Portuguese to keep guard over the 
calico-washers, that they might not follow the same example. The wives and 
children of the mutineers were taken out of their houses in Black Town and 
driven into the pagoda ; and it was proclaimed by beat of drum that unless the 
mutineers delivered themselves up within ten days, all their houses, goods and 
chattels within the jurisdiction of the Company would be confiscated. Eight days 
afterwards the ringleaders were arrested at St. Thom6, and brought within the 
Company’s territories. These were committed to prison ; and on the same evening 
the remainder came into the town and made their submission. St. Mary’s Church 
in Fort St. George was opened in this year. 

102. Mr. Master held the same views as had previously been held by Sir 
Edward Winter as to the necessity of accompanying commercial enterprise in the 
Indies with the exhibition of considerable material force. The experiences which 
he had gained by residence in the country had also taught him to understand 
the characters of the different authorities with whom he had to deal, and to give 
to each his station. As a result of this disposition he came into conflict with 
Lingappa the Poonamallee Naick, preferring to deal direct with the Mahomedan 
Court at Golcondah rather than through the intervention of that official. The 
claims of the latter for presents were refused, and when force was used it was met 
by force. The Directors in England however were not at this time prepared to 
sanction proceedings which transgressed ordinary mercantile custom, nor had 
they any knowledge of native character, and they recalled Mr. Master. Remaining 
in the country for a short while after he was relieved of the highest office, he was 
exposed to great indignities. The grounds stated for Mr. Master’s recall were the 
usual allegation that he had engaged in private trade of a nature detrimental 
to the Company’s interests ; but the real cause was an incompatibility of temper 
between him and his employers, arising out of divergent views as to policy. 

103. Mr. William Gyfford who succeeded Mr. Master in 1681 soon gave 
offence to the Directors in an opposite direction, by undue compliance with the 
desires of the native inhabitants of Madras to escape taxation. The Directors had 
been for a long time anxious to raise a quit-rent from all the householders in 
Madras, Native and European. They hoped by so doing to defray the yearly 
charge for repairs and fortifications. Mr. Master had succeeded in raising some 
such tax; applying it however not for repairs or fortifications but for promo- 
ting the sanitation of the Black Town. On his departure the native inhabitants of 
Black Town petitioned against the tax, and the new Governor abolished it. On 
the 20th September 1 682, the Directors wrote to the Government of Madras as 
follows : — “ Our meaning as to the revenue of the town is that one way or another, 


interfere with the publio trade of the company. Under this system even the youngest writers contrived to amass large 
fortunes. The writers, after a period of service, became ‘ factors,’ and were entitled to higher pay and enlarged 
privileges, being considered no longer as cadets, but as members of the oompany. The next grade was that of 
‘ junior merchant.’ Finally came 1 senior merchant,’ from which body tho members of council and the body of 
Directors at home might be chosen. The warehouses of the company were oalled * factories,’ which for security were 
usually fortified. In these factories tho presiding manager was an English overseer, with his secretary (called, if a 
native, a ‘ Banyan ’). When a magistrate, this overseer had bis court (or ‘ cutcherry ’), with an interpreter, and a 
clerk ( ‘ mohurrer ’ in Hindostany). He had also the control of the accounts, and for this purpose a cashkeeper was 
plaoed Tinder him. The business of the office was carried on by native paid servants called ‘ peons,’ and ‘ harcarras.’ 
The factories were situated in various districts called * aurangs’ (the Hindostany word for factories), over each of 
which was a goomasta, or principal agent, with his peons. The defence of the Presidencies was maintained by European 
soldiers, native regiments of sepoys, and an armed police. .> 
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, T, . , p nr fnmese or Indian methods, it should be brought to defray at least 
“ Ly w oh 1 ‘^“ r , L ^ e of the place, which is essential to all governments m 
“ wh0 ’ e °T t o a l protected ought in all parts of the universe, in some way or 

“ W °f ld A{ ra v the P charge of their protection and preservation from wrong and 
“ ° h f r > * n ner ofrrising which revenue we shall leave to your discretion, 

“ vioience. The manne^otm ^ ^ ^ peop i e .» This order was 

as H f n a Mr. Gyfford was at length compelled to decide that a 

frequent yrp > levied on all the inhabitants. The heads of the castes 

Sma It o y and they were told that if they were not willing to pay th is tax they 
wer ® sell their houses and remove elsewhere. They agreed to pay annually “ nine 
“fanam for every great house, six fanams for every small house, and three fanams 
.. “ry little round-house.” The matter nevertheless remained m abeyance till 
January 1686, when in consequence of peremptory orders from England Mr. Littleton 
Jammy , the tax A tumult ensued and all shops were shut. To 

simpress^he sedition an armed force was accordingly called out. Proclamation was 
S tlie heads of the castes did not submit themselves before sunset, their 
Z-eraL houses would be pulled down, the ground would be sold, and themselves and 
S families would be banished the town for ever ; and that if the bazaar-people did 
not on™ their shops and carry on business as usual, their shops would be confis- 
cated "and a fine would be inflicted. The next morning the heads of the castes, 
beared before the council, and stated that they would not obey their orders ; 

but on perceiving that the latter were determined m the matter they complied. 

Tn 1682 there wSs a great inundation of the sea at Madras. In the same year the 
Court of Directors approved of the establishment of a Bank at Madras. At this 
period special mention is made of the interlopers, or private traders, whom the 
Oomrianv’s agents were instructed to seize where practicable. On the th 
December 1687, the population of the city of Madras, Fort St. George, and the 
villages within the Company’s boundaries, was reported m the public letter to the 
CouTof Directors, to be" 800,000 persons 

by the French and in 1690 Fort St. David was built by the English. 

104. Affairs in Connection with Bengal.-Mt. Elihu Yale became Governor 
in July 1687. The early years of his administration are marked by cucums ances 
of importance in connection with the general history of India. The head of e 
Company in England at this time was Sir Josiah Child, who instituted a policy m 
IndTwhich had not before been accepted by the Directors, with a view to taking 
measures of retaliation against the interlopers and native powers who had m erfoed 
with the Comnanv’s trade. A force had been sent out consisting of ten ships and 

about 1,000 European soldiers, Bengal being selected for the orces 
October 1686 hostilities broke out at Hooghly prematurely and before all t e cs 
had arrived in Bengal, owing to a quarrel between some English sailors and t e 
police. The affray became general, and finally Captain Nicholson m command of 

that portion of the fleet cannonaded the town and committed the greater part of 

it to the flames. The Nawab of Bengal was desirous of yielding and coming 
to some arrangement, and the extent alone of the English demands rendered 
this impossible. The English then repaired to Chuttanuttee and fortifie d them- 
selves there. At Bombay also on the other coast Sir John Child h 1 S i f 
Josiah Child and Governor made successful ventures by sea against the Mog - 1 " 1 
shipping. These successes were however only temporary, and the English at Ltmt- 
tauuttee were forced to retire from that place and establish themselves on the 
island of Injellee at the mouth of the Hooghly, . where they suffered much from 
sickness. The Emperor Aurungzeeb now acted himself with vigour against the 
English. Masulipatam and Vizagapatam were taken with some loss, and the 
factory at Surat was seized. Iu 1688 Captain Heath arrived m Bengal m charge 
of a fleet and with orders to persevere in the war ; consequently negotiations that 
were' pending were broken off. All the officers of the Bengal factories m lu ling 
Mr. Job Oharnock the Company’s Agent in Bengal were embarked on board Captain 

Heath’s ships, and after cannonading Balasore the fleet sailed for Madras ft 

there the civil establishments. At this moment the English held nothing but them 
two forts of Bombay and Madras, and in such, a position of affairs urungzee 
might have .pressed his advantages. Though master however on an , was 
powerless by sea ; and considerations connected with the mantime tra 
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pilgrimage of Mahomedans to Mecca induced him to come to terms with the 
English. The factories were restored, and Mr. Charnock returned to Ohuttanuttee ; 
where shortly in the neighbouring village of Calcutta he laid the foundations of 
the future metropolis of India. In 1688 a mayor and corporation were established 
in Madras, whose court for the minor administration of justice continued until 
1797, when under the presidency of an English Recorder it assumed the title of 
a Recorder’s Court. The Recorder’s Court was merged in the Supreme Court of 
J801. In 1688 also instructions were sent out for the establishment of a min t. 
Anxiety was caused at this period by the appearance of English pirates on the 
Coromandel Coast. To this period also belongs the first appearance of the 
Armenians in Madras. By a contract made with the Directors of the Company in 
June 1688, they were invested with certain privileges and rights, and were thus 
encouraged to reside within the English settlements. 

105. The Mahrattas. — The affairs of Madras were at this time intimately 
connected with the Mahrattas. The country between the rivers Kistna and 
Coloroon is known by the general name of the Carnatic. Politically it was divided 
at this time into a northern and a southern region, which may be distinguished as 
the Moghul Carnatic and the Mahratta Carnatic. The Moghul Carnatic had been 
previously a province of the independent Mahomedan State of Grolcondah and had 
recently owing to the conquests of Aurungzeeb become a province directly under 
the Moghul ; and this included the English settlement at Madras, The Mahratta 
Carnatic comprised the southern region which had been conquered by Sivajee, 
and included the French settlement at Pondicherry. The frontier between Moghul 
and Mahratta dominion was formed by the celebrated fortress of Jinjee. This 
was seated on three precipitous hills or rocks about six hundred feet high connected 
by linos of works, and enclosing a large triangular plain. For many ages it had 
been regarded as the strongest military post in the Carnatic, and it had onco 
been tbe stronghold of the Dra vidian rulers of Ohola, In .1677 it had been captured 
by the first Sivajee. In 1689, it was in the possession of his son Ramrajah and 
was the frontier fortress of the Mahrattas against the Moghuls* In 1690 Zoolfacar 
Khan commanded the Moghul army in the Carnatic and laid siege to Jinjee. This 
general, ono of the most distinguished persons of his time, was not only in 
command of the Moghul army in Jinjee, but also exercised a powerful influence 
at court. On a rebellion breaking out in the Moghul army, Mr. Tale supplied 
Zoolfacar Khan with ammunition and rendered other services; as a reward for 
which he obtained a firmaun from the Moghul general, confirming the English 
Company in the possession of all thoir settlements in Grolcondah territory and Jinjee 
territory. In 1691 the Mahrattas were still masters of Jinjee, Ramrajah controlling 
the whole country from Jinjeo to the river Coleroon, and so firmly was his power 
established, that the English when requiring the site of Fort St. David had found 
it necessary to purchase it from him. In 1692 Zoolfacar Khan still besieged 
Jinjee, being accompanied by the youngest son of the Emperor Aurungzeeb, 
named Cambuksh. In December 1692 the Moghuls were defeated by the 
Mahrattas and many of the Moghul officers fled to Madras in disguise. This 
year a firmaun was obtained from Zoolfacar Khan, granting Egmore, Purse wau- 
kum, and Tundoor to the Company rent-free. The villages were afterwards 
demanded by the Poonamallee Naick, who alleged that the Nawab had granted 
them to himself, and the Agency experienced some difficulty in obtaining possession. 
Finally however, in March 1694, permission was received from Zoolfacar Khan 
to take possession of these places. In January 1698 an English soldier in the 
service of Zoolfacar Khan returned to Madras bringing news that Cambuksh had 
essayed to go over to the Mahrattas, and had been seized and imprisoned by 
Zoolfacar Khan; and that the camp of the latter having been reduced to starvation 
from want of provisions, the Moghuls had retired to Wan di wash, leaving most 
of their baggage at the discretion of the Mahrattas. In 1696 the Mahrattas 
were found to be increasing their forces at Jinjee, and the settlement at Fort St. 
David were warned to be if possible on good terms with Ramrajah and his officers. 
Later in the same year, Zoolfacar Khan sent to Madras to borrow a hundred 
thousand pagodas, equivalent to above thirty-five thousand pounds sterling. Mr. 
Nathaniel Higginson, who was Governor of Madras, sent a present, but declined 
to lend the money ; and there was some anticipation that Zoolfacar Khan would 
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take reprisals on the town. Eventually in 1697 Zooliaoar_ Khan obtained re- 
inforcements and defeated the Mahrattas near Tanjore, and in 1698 he captured 
Jiniee. This general had already himself granted fir in an ns confirming the Hmglish 
in the possession of their territorial settlements ; and he now procured them 
corresponding firmauns from the Vizier in the Emperor s name. For this a 
consideration was paid of ten thousand pagodas or nearly four thousand pounds 

sterling. 

106. Affairs to the middle of the Eighteenth Century.— To return to 
matters more immediately concerning the settlement, in 1689 war had bioken out 
between France and Holland, and in August 1690 the combined Dutch and 
English fleets fought an indecisive action with the French off Madras. JLhe next 
vear Sir John Goldesborough was sent out to Madras with authority to decide 
certain disputes between Mr. Elihu Yale and his Council. Directions were given to 
improve the revenue of Madras by increasing quit-rents, and by imposing a duty 
on licenses for public-houses. The town was to be extended, and a quaitei was 
to be assigned to the Armenians. It was also ordered that the members of 
the Court of Aldermen should be of different castes, namely one Aimenian, 
“one or two Hebrews, one or two Portuguese, one or two Gentoos, and one 
“ Moor or Mussulman.” The factories at Conimere and Cuddalore were with- 
drawn. The military establishment at Fort St. George was also retrenched. As 
a result of the commission at Madras Mr. Nathaniel Higginson became Governor 

in 1692. 

107. In August 1693 the Dutch appeared before Pondicherry with a large 
fleet, and captured it after a siege of twelve days.. In 1694 there was a report 
of a French equipment of nine ships for India, and it was ordered that additional 
precautions should be taken at Fort St. George and Fort St. David. Meanwhile 
the depredations of pirates increased, and trade on the Coromandel. Coast was much 
depressed. In 1697 a petty attack was made on the Company’s factory at Anjengo 
on the Travancore coast. In 1684 the Company had obtained permission from the 
native Queen of Attingal to fortify Anjengo, but in November 1697 the same ruler 
sent a force to eject the English as pirates. The native force was repulsed in 
two engagements, without loss. About the same time Selim Khan, bi. other of 
Davood Khan hereafter to be mentioned, made two attempts upon Cuddalore, both 
of which were defeated. By the treaty of Ryswiek in September 1697 Pondi- 
cherry was restored by the Dutch to France. 

108. In 1698 Bengal was made independent of Foi’t St. George. In the same 
year Mr, Thomas Pitt grandfather of the celebrated Earl of Chatham succeeded 
Mr. Higginson as Governor of Madras. Disputes now arose between the old or 
London Company, the lately formed English Company, and the Scotch East India 
Company originally embodied by King James I in 1617. These led to depres- 
sion of trade, and the circumstances finally brought about an amalgamation of all 
traders to India, under the appellation of the 4 United East India Company,’ 
established under Queen Anne’s Charter in 1702. 

109. In 1701 Zoolfacar Khan was succeeded by Davood Khan as Nawab or 
Military Commandant of the Carnatic. The English sent this officer letters and 
presents. A present valued at seventeen hundred pagodas was given in public, 
and another of three thousand rupees was given in private. The Nawab however 
sent back the presents desiring to receive ten thousand pagodas as his predecessor 
had done, and he threatened to destroy Madras and establish St. Thomd in its place. 
Mr. Pitt refused to pay the money, landed men from the merchant ships, increased 
the train bands, and raised a force of Portuguese. Davood Khan blockaded 
Madras for three months, but finally received the present. In 1703 renewed 
attempts were made by the Naick of Poonamallee to obtain .possession of the 
Company’s outlying villages of Egmore, Pursewaukum, and Triplicane, which were 
frustrated by the decided action of the Government. Up to 1703, gunpowder 
formed one of the articles supplied from England ; but about this period the 
manufacture of it was so much improved at Madras, as to preclude the necessity 
of sending any more. In 1707 occurred serious disputes between the right and 
left hand castes or factions, which resulted in the retirement of the former to 
St. Thom4, but the matter was finally arranged. 
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110. The administration of Mr. Pitt was distinguished by the establishment 
01 closer relationship with the Court at Delhi. Aurungzeeb died in 1707, and the 
event was followed by a war between his sons. The elder son gained the victory, 
but being apprehensive lest his rival should find a refuge in Madras, and make his 
escape to Persia, he sent a letter of conciliation to Mr. Pitt by an influential 
official. Mr. Pitt, while making a suitable response, asked for a firmaun confirming 
all the privileges which had been granted by Aurungzeeb, and the request was 
granted. 

111. Madras was at this time the most important factory possessed by the 
Company in India. Other factories on the Coromandel Coast were Fort St. David, 
Cuddaloro, Masulipatam, Porto Novo, Madapollam, and Yizagapatam. On the 
Western Coast the Company possessed the island of Bombay, with factories at 
Burnt, Broach, Ahmedabad, Soowauly, Anjengo, Carwar, Tellicherry, and Calicut, 
l.n Bengal they had Fort William, and Chuttanuttee or Calcutta, with factories at 
Patna, Maldah, Dacca, Balasore, Rajmahaul, and Cossimbazaar. The English 
paid their yoarly rent of twelve hundred pagodas to the Nawab of the Carnatic. 
The Nawab was subordinate to the Nizam of the Deccan, now styled the Nizam of 
Hyderabad ; and paid a yearly tribute to the latter. In 1738-89, the power of the 
Moghul King or Padishah received a severe blow from the Persian invasion 
under Nadir Shah, and from that date the provinces began once more to grow 
independent of the Court at Delhi. The Nizam of the Deccan of this period is 
best known by his title of Nizam-ool-Moolk, or “ Regulator of the State.” He 
had served in the armies of Aurungzeeb and had filled important posts in the 
Court at Delhi, had been appointed to the government of all the Moghul conquests 
in the Deccan, and had engaged in frequent wars against the Mahrattas of Poona 
to the west, and those ' of Berar to the northward. His dominion extended from 
the rivor Godavery southward to the river Kistna, and was bounded on the west 
by the Mahrattas of Poona ; on the north by the Mahrattas of Berar ; on the east 
by the Bay of Bongal. The province of the Nawab of the Carnatic lay to the 
south of the Nizam’s dominions. It extended from the river Kistna southwards 
to the rivor Coleroon, being bounded on the north by the Nizam’s territory; on 
the west by the Mysore country ; on the south by the Hindoo kingdoms of Trichi- 
nopoly and Tanjore ; on the east by the Bay of Bengal. 

112. Tho list of Governorships down to that of Mr. Nicholas Morse in 1743 is 
not distinguished by any events of special interest[ 85 & 8C ] . 


ran Sicmtoii Account of the Home Constitution of tiie Bast India Company at the beginning of the Eighteenth 
CwNTUllY. — Introduction. — Queon Elizabeth's Charter of 81st December 1600, by which tho Bast India Company was 
established, placed tho management of its affairs under a Governor and twenty-four conrmittoe-men or Directors, to be 
chosen annually. Tho next faw charters granted to tho Company related almost entiroly to the foreign management 
of its affairs, but tho ono conferred on them in 1693 related to thoir domestic arrangements. The Charter of 1698 
confirmed existing arrangements. Tho following notes indicate roughly the home constitution of tho Company down 
to tho 'Regulating Act. (2) Courts of Proprietors. — Tho members of the company, who had ombarlced their fortunes as 
mibsoribora or share-holders, to tho amount of £500 and upwards, were called ‘ Proprietors of the Company’s stock,’ 
The general mootings of tho entire body wore therefore called ‘ Courts of Proprietors.’ They nominally governed 
themselves and their affairs, by delegating their powors of management to a, chairman and body of directors, whom they 
chose annually from among thoir own number. The meetings of the Courts of Proprietors took place four times a 
venr namolv in tlio months of December, March, June, and September. Proprietors of £500 stock were permitted to 
bo present but had no vote in the courts. £1,000 conferred one vote; £3,000, two; £6,000, three ; and £10,000 and 
upwards four. (3) Courts of Directors.— The active agents of tho Company’s home and Indian Government were the 
Directors. Those wore twenty-four in number, elected annually ; the qualification for office being the possession of 
abovo £2 000 of tho Company’s stock. They could only be dismissed ‘by the proceedings of two general Courts of 
Proprietors at tho first of which the grounds for the motion of removal are to be brought forward; and at the second, 
tho (mention is to bo decided by the votos of tho proprietors then present.’ A chairman and dopnty chairman, with 
salaries of £500 a yoar, wore elected by the Directors annually, to preside over their meetings; each Director receiving 

£300 (4i) Committees. Tho business of the Company was carried on by means of various committees ohosen from 

b ' A Directors, the chairman and deputy chairman being ex-officio members of all. The Committee of Corre- 
snnndonoo had by far the most extonsive business. All the advices from India of any kind passed through its hands 
d Uv It kent the lists of tho Company’s servants ; and settled all disputes and alleged grievances amongst the civil 
Z military Officers in tho employ of the Company. The recruiting department, and the naval stations for ships, were 
X. under their control. Tho Committee of Law Suits took cognizance of legal matters whether at home or abroad. 

qvnasurv Committee was for the purpose of dealing with questions of coin, bonds, and loans. The Committee of 
n Tuff Warehouses was for the management and supervision of commercial concerns, exports and imports, 
■ouyiug aUrnofl And stocking goods sent home, paying overseers, testers, and other officials, and in general 

arranging orders abr > <*001 80 Committee" of Accounts had an ‘ Accountant’s office,’ and a • Transfer 

for the P^ose 7 of conducting the business of the Company in bills of exchange, Ac The 


owners ombarke ^ ^ TL e Yfor“the~ management of Government troops and stores during time of war, and for the 
%)MeZYof Cohere ,- The principal export, of the Company to India .consisted of 
ff o^ead, quicksilver, hardware, and cloths. The imports were calicoes, silk, precious stones, tea, nee, pepper, 
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113. The French in India— The first establishment of the French in India 
dates as far back as 1668. From 1503 to that period, various attempts had been 
made to obtain for France the commerce of this part of the world, but without 
success. The French first adventured to India in 1601, when two ships were fitted 
out from St. Maloes, under the command of Lieutenant Bardelieu. They were both 
lost off the Maldives before reaching their destination. In 1604 Henry IY incorpo- 
rated the first French East India Company with a Charter for fifteen years. Colbert 
did not however allow himself to be discouraged by the fruitless results of efforts 
prolonged for more than a century and a half. In 1664 he re-established on a 
better and more extensive basis the East India Company which Cardinal Richelieu 
had created twenty-two years before. The monopoly of the trade for fifty years 
was accorded to this Company, which soon collected funds to the amount of 15 
millions of francs. In the commencement it displayed great activity. Two succes- 
sive expeditions were undertaken for the purpose of renewing the attempts at 
colonization before made in Madagascar ; but these expeditions having failed, the 


porcelain saltpetre. &o. All sales wore conducted by auction at the Company’s warehouses. The ships used for 
freight were mostly chartered by the Company for oach voyage, their own ships being only used for carrying passongors, 
mails, and dospatch.es. 

pan skktcii of the sequel to the Constitutional Histoby op the English Govbunment in India. — Introduc- 
tion —The following summary is taken from a recent Parliamentary publication. (2) Tito Regulating Act, 1772-73.— The 
Act'of 1772-73, known as the Regulating Act (13 Goo. 3, c. 68), reconstituted tho Council of Bongal, changed the stylo 
from Governor to Govornor'-Genoral, and subjected the other two Presidencies to -Bengal so far as regards the declaration 
of war or tho conclusion of poaco. Tho first Governor. General (Warron Hastings) and his council of four membors (of 
whom Philip Francis was one) wore named in tho Act ; thereafter Lhoy woro to bo appointed by tho Court of Directors. 
The powor of making “rules, ordinances, and regulations ” was conferred upon tho Govornor-Gonoral and Council. 

A Supremo Court of Judicature, composed of a chief and four puisnes nominated by the Grown, was established 
for Bongal. The Court of Directors was required to oommunicato to tho Treasury all despatches from India relating 
to rovenuo", and to a Socrotary of State all dospatohos relating to public affairs. (3) Pitt’s Indian Act, 1784.— This 
first interference of Parliament in the Government of Indio was duo to Lord North. Tho second is associated with 
the greater namos of Fox and Pitt. In 1783, Fox on behalf of tho Ministry introduced a Bill which in substance trans- 
ferred tho authority belonging to the Court of Directors to a now body, namod in the Bill for a torm of four years, 
who were afterwards to bo appointed by the Crown. This Bill passed tho Houso of Commons by a majority of two 
to one but was rejected by tho Houso of Lords. Tho King, who was known to disapprove tho Bill, forthwith dismissed 
Fox from office and summoned Pitt to he First Lord of tho Troasury. In tho following year (1784), after a dissolution, 
Pitt carried through Parliament his own India Act (24 Goo. 3, o. 25). Its offoot was twofold. First, it constituted a 
department of State in England, under the official stylo of “ Commissioners for the Affairs of India,” whoso spocial 
function was to “ control ” tho policy of the Court of Directors. Second, it rorlucod tho number of members of council 
at Bongal to threo, of whom tho Commandor-in- Chief must bo one ; and it romodolled tho councils at Madras and 
Bombay on tho pattern of' that at Bongal. (4) The Board of Control.— The “ Commissioners for the Affairs of India” 
woro directed to form thomsolvos into a Board which, as finally modified by a subsequent Act (33 Goo. 3, c. 52), 
consisted of five members of tho Privy Counoil, of whom tho two Soorotarios of State and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be threo. But it was never intondod that tlioso high officors should tako an activo part, and there- 
fore the first co mm issioner namod in the letters patent was appointed Prosidont of the Board, ancl a casting voto 
was given to him in matters of dilloronco, which practioally inado him supromo. Thus arose tho popular title of 
« President of the Board of Control.” Tho first Prosidont was Henry Dundas (afterwards Lord Molvillo), tho friend of 
Pitt, who held tho office from 1784 to 1801. One of his earliest acts was to pass a Statute (26 Goo. 3, o. 10) by which 
authority was for the first timo given to tho Govornor-Gonoral to ovorrulo tho majority of his counoil in certain cases. 
This matter, however, was doalt with more thoroughly in the Act of Parliament which has now to bo dosorihod. 
(5) The Secret Committee, 1793.— In 1793, tho question of continuing to the East India Company thoir right of exclusive 
trade in the East came under the consideration of Parliament. Tho monopoly was ronowod for a further term of 
twenty years -, and advantage was taken of the opportunity to codify, as it wero, the constitution of tho Indian Govern- 
ment. By this Act (33 Goo. 3, c. 52) the Board of Control was modified as mentionod above, and the Court of Directors 
were required to appoint a “ Secret Committee ” of three of their own number, through whom tho Board of Control 
was to issue its instructions to the Governors in India regarding questions of peace or war. The Councils at Bengal, 
Madras, and Bombay were remodelled. Each was to consist of three members, appointed by the Court of Directors, 
from among “ senior merchants ” (i.e., civil servants) of ten yoars’ standing ; and the Directors were empowered to 
appoint the Commander-in-Ohief of each Presidency as an additional momber. The appointment of the throe 
Governors and the Oommanders-in-Chief was vested in tho Court of Directors, subject to the approval of the Crown. 
The Directors also retained their powor of dismissing any of these officials. The Governor-General was empowered 
to override the majority of his council “ in cases of high importance and essentially affecting the public interest 
and welfare,” or (as it is elsewhere wordecl) “when any moasure shall be proposed whereby tho interests of the 
Company or the safety and tranquillity of the British possessions in India may, in the judgment of tho Governor- 
General, he essentially concerned.” A similar powor was conferred upon tho Governors of Madras and Bombay. The 
Governor-General was authorized to “ superintend ” the subordinate Presidencies “ in all such points as shall relate to 
negotiations with the country powers, or levying war or making poace, or the collection or application of tho revenues, 
or the forces employed, or the civil or military government.” The form of procedure in council was regulated ; 
audit was enacted that all orders, &c., should be expressed and be made “by the Governor- Goneral [or Governor] in 
Council,” a style that has continued to the present day. Tho Governor in Council at Madras first receivod legislative 
powers in 1800 by an Act (39 & 40 Geo. 3, o. 79) which also founded a Supreme Court of Judicature at Madras 
on the Bengal pattern, with judges appointed by the Crown. Bombay did not obtain legislative powers until 1807, nor 
a Supreme Court until 1823. (6) The Renewal in 1813.— In 1818 the territorial authority of the East India Company, 

and its monopoly of trade with China, were again renewed for twenty years ; hut the right of trade in India was thrown 
open to all British subjects, (7) The Renewal in 1833.— When the time came round for renewing the powers of the 
Company in 1833 for another twenty years, far moro extensive changes were carried into effect. By tho Act then passed 
(3 & 4 Will. 4, c. 85), the monopoly of trade with Ohina was withdrawn, and the Company (now for the first time 
officially styled “ the East India Company ”) ceased altogether to be a mercantile corporation. At the same time, 
the Island of St. Helena was vested in the Crown. It was also enacted that no official communications should bo 
sent to India by the Court of Directors until they had first been approved by the Board of Control. The Governor- 
General received the title of “ Governor- General of India.” His council was augmented by a fourth or extraordinary 
member, who was not entitled to sit or vote except at meetings for making laws and regulations. He -was to be 
appointed by the Directors, subjeot to the approval of tho Crown, from among persons not servants of the Company. 
The -first such member was Thomas Babington Macaulay, afterwards Lord Macaulay. The Govern or- Gen oral in 
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Company renounced the projects which they had formed for Madagascar, and a 
direct commerce with India was again undertaken and continued with spirit. In 
1668 a merchant of French origin named Caron, an active and well experienced 
man, became chief of the East India Company. He first selected Surat, but this 
town, though flourishing and well situated, did not realize the idea which he had 
formed for the chief establishment in India. He was desirous of having a port in a 
place where spices grew ; and the Bay of Trincomalee in the island of Ceylon 
appearing to him the most eligible spot, he took it from the Dutch, then at war 
with France. These however were not long in repossessing themselves of it, and 
Caron then passed to the Coromandel Coast. He there took in 1672 St. Thom6, 
which had been in the possession of the Dutch for twelve years; but in 1674 the 
Dutch again compelled the French to restore this conquest to them. This event 
would have effected the ruin of the Company, whose affairs had been for some time 
in a distressed condition, if one of its agents named Francois Martin had not 
collected the wrecks of the colonies of Ceylon and St. Thom<S, composed of 60 


Council was empowered to make “ Laws and regulations ” for the whole of India, and legislative functions were 
withdrawn from Madras and Bombay. A law commission was appointed, to whioh we owe tho Penal Code A new 
Presidency was creatod, with its seat at Agra ; but this clause was suspended two years later by an Aot (6 & 6 
Will. IV, c. 62) which authorized tho appointment of a “ Lieutenant Governor of the North-Western Provinces ” 
At the same timo the Governor- General was authorized to appoint a member of his council to bo Deputy Governor 
of Bengal. By a special clause, it was for tho first time enacted that “ no nativo of India shall, by reason of his 
religion, placo of birth, descent, or colour, be disabled from holding any offico under the Company.” (8) The Renewal in 
1863.— In 1863, the powers of the Last India Company wore again renewed, but “ only until Parliament shall otherwise 
provide.” Further important changes were effected by the Aot passed on thiB occasion (16 & 17 Vic. o. 96). Six 
members of the Court of Directors, out of a total of eighteen, were henceforth to be appointed by the Crown.' The 
appointment of ordinary members of oouncil in India, though still mado by tho Directors, was to be subjeot to the 
approval of the Crown. The Commander-in- Ohio! of the Queen’s army in India was do dared Commander-in-Ohief 
of tho Company’s forces. The Council of tho Governor- Goner al was again remodelled by the admission of the fourth 
member as an ordinary member for all purposes ; while spocial members were added for tho object of legislation only 
namely, one member from each Presidency or Lieutenant Governorship, the Chief Justice of Bengal and a Puisne 
Judge of the Supreme Court. The Lower Provinces of Bengal were constituted a Lieutenant Governorship. The law 
commission wub appointed in England to consider the reforms proposod by the Indian Law Commissioners. Finally 
admission to the civil service, tho army, and the medical service was thrown open to publio competition (9) The Act 
for the better Government of India, 1858.— The mutiny of 1857 oaused tho downfall of tho East India Company after 
a history of more than two-and-a- half centuries. The “ Aot for the better Government of India ” (21 *22 Vic c 
106) enacted that henceforth “ India shall be governed by and in tho name of ” the Queen, and vosted in the Queen 
all the territories and powers of the Company. A Secretary of State was appointed, with a council, to transact the 
affairs of India in England. (10) The Royal Proclamation.- -The “ Aot for the better Government of India ” received 
the Royal Assent on 2nd August 1868, and camo into operation thirty days later. Its effect, so far as regards the 
assumption of the Government by tho Crown, was announced to the princes and people of India by a royal proclamation 
whioh was published at every large town throughout the country and translated into the vernacular languages. In 
this historic proclamation tho Governor- General (Lord Canning) was for the first time styled Vicoroy. Despite the 
transfer of authority from the Company to the Crown, the constitution of the Government remained unaltered 
until 1861. In that year was passed “ the Indian Councils Act ” (24 & 25 Vic., c. 67), which, as modified by two 
subsequent Aots (33 Vic., c. 8, and 37 & 38 Vic., c. 91 ), provides for the constitution of the councils in India, ordinary and 
legislative. (11) The Empress of India , 1876.— In 1876, the transfer of the Government from the Company to tho Crown 
which had been effected eighteen years earlier, was furtlior recognized by an Act of Parliament (39 Vic., 0 . 10) 
whioh empowered the Quoen to make a significant addition to Her style and title. This sLatute receivod the Royal 
Assent on the 27th April 1876. On the next day a royal proclamation was issued at Windsor announcing that the 
Queen had assumed tho title of “ Empress of India.” To celebrate the event, Lord Lytton, as Vioeroy, held an 
imperial assemblage at Delhi of the heads of the administration and of the native priii ces and chiefs on the 1st 
January 1877, when the royal proclamation was read with great pomp and ceremony. The proclamation was also 
read on the samo day at the head-quarters station of every district throughout India; and the occasion was 
celebrated by bounties to the army and by the liberation of well-oonduoted prisoners. (12) Acts of Parliament 
relating to the constitution. —A catalogue is appended of all the Aots of Parliament relating to the constitution of the 
Indian Government, with a summary of their titles : — 13 Geo. Ill, c. 63 (1772-3). “ For establishing certain Regulations 
for the better Management of the Affairs of the East India Company, as well in India as in Europe.” Known as the 
Regulating Act. 21 Geo. Ill, 0 . 70 (1780-1). “To explain and amend so muoh of the last Act as relates to the 
administration of Justice in Bengal.” 24 Geo. Ill, Sess. 2, 0 . 25 (1784). “ For the better Regulation and Management 
of the Affairs of the East India Company and of the British Possessions in India.” 26 Geo. Ill, 0 . 16 (1786b “ To 
explain and amend certain Provisions of the last Aot.” 83 Geo. Ill, 0 . 52 (1792-3). “ For continuing in the East 
India Company for a further Term the possession of the British Territories in India, under certain Limitations ; for 
establishing further Regulations for the Government of the said Territories, and the better Administration of Justice, 
&o.” 37 Geo. Ill, c. 142 (1796-97). “ For the better Administration of Justice at Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay.” 39 
& 40 Geo. Ill, c. 79 (1799-1800). " For establishing further Regulations for the Government of the British Territories 
in India, and the better Administration of Justice.” 63 Geo. Ill, 0 . 155 (1812-13). “ For continuing in the East India 
Company for a further Term the possession of the British Territories in India ; for establishing further Regulations for 
the Government of the said Territories, and the better Administration of Justice, &c.” 4 Geo. IV, 0 . 71 (1823). “For 
establishing a Court of Judicature at Bombay.” 10 Geo. IV, 0 . 62 (1829). “ To exclude Persons accepting Office in the 
East Indies from boing Members of the House of Commons.” 1 Will. IV, 0 . 4 (1830-31). “ To provide for the longer 
Duration of the Patents of Governors after the Demise of the Crown.” 3 and 4 Will. IV, 0 . 85 (1833). “ For effecting 
an Arrangement with the East India Company, and for better Government of His Majesty’s Indian Territories.” 3 and 
4 Will. IV (1835). “ To authorise the Court of Directors to suspend the Provisions of the last Act, so far as they 
relate to the Creation of the Government of Agra.” 16 and 17 Vio., 0 . 95 (1853). “ To provide for the Government of 
India.” 17 and 18 Vic., c. 77 (1854). “For vesting certain Powers in the Governor- General of India in Oouncil.” 21 
and 22 Vio., c. 106 (1858). “ For the better Government of India.” 22 and 23 Vic., c. 41 (1859). “ To amend the Act 
for the better Government of India.” 24 and 25 Vic., c. 54 (1861). “ To confirm certain Appointments in India, and to 
amend the Law concerning the Civil Service.” 24 and 25 Vic., c. 67 (1861). The Indian Councils Aot. 32 and 33 Vic., 
c. 97 (1869). “ To amend in certain respects the Act for the better Government of India.” 32 and 33 Vic., o. 98 (1869)! 
“ To define the Powers of the Governor-General of India in Council at Meetings for making Laws and Regulations.” 
33 Vic., c. 3 (1870).' “ To make better Provision for making Laws and Regulations for certain Parts of India, and for 
other purposes.” 37 and 38 Vic., c. 91 (1874). “ To amend the Law relating to the Council of the Governor-General.” 
39 Vic., c. 7 (1876). “ To amend the Law relating to certain Appointments to the Oounoil of India.” 39 Vic., c. 10 
(1876). “ To enable Her Most Gracious Majesty to make an addition to the Royal Style and Titles.” 
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Frenchmen, to people the small town of Pondicherry ; which as well as the sur- 
rounding territory he had purchased in 1674 with the funds of the Company from 
the Governor of Jinjee, then superintending all Sivajee’s conquests in the Carnatic. 
The country was however nominally subject to the Deccany king of Beejapore. 
Martin fortified Pondicherry, and by his superior administration the small colony 
prospered and soon gave the best hopes of success. The Dutch attacked it in 
1698 ; Martin, after defending himself there with great courage, was compelled to 
capitulate, and on the 5th September 1698, the town was given up. By the treaty 
of Ryswick, Pondicherry was restored to the French in 1697, who received it from 
the hands of, the Dutch in a much better state than when they yielded it to them. 
In 1699 this town became the capital of the French possessions in India. The 
able administration of Martin succeeded in making it the centre of a rich com- 
merce, and one of the most important towns which Europeans possessed in Asia. 

A number of Frenchmen soon spread themselves on the Indian continent and 
formed new factories. Ohundernagore in Bengal was ceded by Aurungzeeb to the 
French East India Company in 1688. In 1727 this Company obtained the cession 
of MM. In 1739 it purchased Caricaul from the king of Tanjore. And in 1752 
Yanam and Masulipatam, which the French had two years before seized, were 
definitely ceded to them. The Governors -General of the French establishment in 
India, Messieurs Dumas and Dupleix, contributed greatly from 1735 to 1754 to 
the prosperity of these possessions. Amongst other advantageous concessions, 
M. Dumas obtained from the Great Moghul the privilege of coining money at 
Pondicherry, which gave to the Company a yearly income of about 500,000 livres, 
or £20,000. M. Dupleix, appointed in 1730 Governor of Ohundernagore, succeeded 
in less than twelve years in making that place one of great commercial importance. 
The town of Pondicherry, the government of which was confided to the same 
officer in 1742, together with that of the other establishments, was equally indebted 
to him. It was under his government that the French possessions and power in 
the East Indies attained their highest growth. 

114. Wars between the French and English. — Meanwhile and until the end 
of the first half of the eighteenth century the English had carried on their trading 
operations tolerablv unmolested in the midst of the continual wars between the 
Mussalman and Mahratta conquerors of the old southern Hindoo powers. The 
affairs of the French and English between the breaking out of the first war in 
1744 and the final overthrow of Lally at Pondicherry by Coote in 1761, sixteen 
memorable years for both parties, will be found detailed in a foot-note in the next 
article. The European war broke out in 1744. Before that however, indeed as 
early as 1741, the French ministry sent an armament to India under M. Labour- 
donnais, who, already distinguished by his talents and by his successful government 
of Bourbon and the ‘Mauritius, was also intimately acquainted with the politics and 
resources of India. He was to watch the progress of events in Europe, and be 
ready to act against the English in case war should be declared. These prepara- 
tions were known to the English ministry, who in order to check them sent a 
squadron of four ships to India under Commodore Barnet. That officer for some 
time cruised successfully in the Straits of Sunda, and after the declaration of war 
proceeded to the Coromandel Coast. The French Governor at Pondicherry was 
then il. Dupleix, the English Governor at Madras was Mr. Nicholas Morse. The 
English troops in the Presidency numbered only 600. On the 4th September 
Labourdonnais attacked Madras. On the 10th it capitulated [ 37 ], and the generosity 


[ 87 1 Account of the First Siege of Madras by the French in 1746.— The following account of the condi- 
tion of Madras in 1746 and the siege of that year is taken from Orme’s “ History of the Military Transactions 
of the British Nation in Hindostan } ” London, 1803. The town consisted of three divisions ; that to the south 
extended about 400 yards in length from north to south, and about 100 yards in breadth ; none hut the 
English or other Europeans under their protection resided in this division, which contained about 60 good 
houses, au English and a Roman Catholic churoh, together with the residence of the factors, and other buildings 
belonging to the company ; it was surrounded with a slender wall, defended with four bastions and as many 
batteries, but these were very slight and defective in their construction, nor had they any outworks to defend 
them ; this quarter has long been "known in Europe by the name of Fort St. George and was in India called for 
distinction the White Town. On the north of this, and contiguous, was another division, much larger and worse 
fortified, in which were many very good habitations belonging to the Armenian and to the riohest of the Indian 
merchants, who resided in the company’s territory ; this quarter was called the Black Town. Beyond this division, 
and to the north of it, was a suburb, where the Indian natives of all ranks bad their habitation promiscuously. 
Besides these three divisions, which composed the town of Madras, there were two large and populous villages about 
a mile to the southward of it, within the company’s territory, and these were likewise inhabited by Indian natives. 
There were 260,000 inhabitants in the company’s territory, of whom the greatest part were natives of India, of various 
eaBtes and religions ; amongst these were three or four thousand of those Indian Christians who call themselves Portu- 
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of Labourdonnais not being equalled by that of Dupieix the English Governor and 
merchants were sent as prisoners to Pondicherry. Mr. Charles Ployer at Cudda lore 
assumed charge of the English settlements. Cuddalore itself was twice attacked 
by the French, and twice escaped. In 1747 reinforcements having arrived from 
England, the English in turn besieged Pondicherry, with Admiral Boscawen on sea 
and Major Stringer Lawrence on land. Ensign Clive distinguished himself_ at this 
siege, which however was raised. The peace of Aix-la-Chapelle took place m 1748, 
and the arrangements consequent on it reached India at the end of 17 19, when 
Madras was restored to the English. The French, during the four years they 
occupied it, had considerably improved the fort, by enlarging and strengthening 
the bastions and batteries. They had also demolished that part of Black Town 
immediately adjoining the north wall of the fort, and formed an excellent glacis. 
Another glacis had also been cleared to the south. The defences however were 
considered far less strong than those at Fort St. David. 

115. The European war being thus ended, the forces of the two powers were 
under the necessity of finding occupation and profit in the various wars between 
the native princes. It usually happened that their sympathies or their interests 
were enlisted on opposite sides. The campaigns of the Nawabs Zoolfacar Khan 
and Davood Khan in the Carnatic, during the reign of Aurungzeeb, have been 
already noticed. On leaving the Carnatic under orders from the Emperor the 
latter had appointed Saudat Oollah as his deputy, who governed the provinces from 
1710 to his death in 1732 with much moderation and ability. On his demise his 
nephew Dost Ally Khan assumed the government of the Carnatic, as it were inde- 
pendently ; for it does not appear that the Emperor of Delhi the nominal superior 
or Nizam ool Moolk of Hyderabad the real superior, were consulted at all. Dost 
Ally had one son, Sufder Ally; and had married two daughters, one to Moortezah 
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the seat of tbe Presidency, and so continued till 1752. 
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Ally Khan, the other to Chunda Sahib. At this juncture the Mahrattas under 
Raghojee Bhonslay invaded the Carnatic, and in an action with them Dost Ally 
was killed. Sufder Ally now made terms with Raghojee, and, on condition of the 
payment of one hundred lakhs of rupees was recognised as Nawab of the Carnatic. 
But meanwhile Sufder’s brother-in-law Chunda Sahib, on pretext of assisting the 
widowed Ranee, had obtained possession of Trichinopoly ; and Sufder was too 
weak to attack him. Raghojee therefore returned to the Carnatic after his visit 
to Sattaura in 1741 and besieged Trichinopoly, when Chunda Sahib was obliged to 
capitulate, and as a measure of safety was sent to Sattaura. During these transac- 
tions however Chunda Sahib had placed his wife and family in the French settlement 
of Pondicherry, under the charge of M. Dupleix the governor; and this act led 
subsequently to strange and important events. In a year after his assumption of 
the government, Sufder Ally was assassinated by his second brother-in-law 
Moortezah Ally, who was proclaimed Nawab ; but the family of Sufder Ally had 
obtained protection in the English factory of Madras, and his son, a minor, was 
also proclaimed as successor to his father. To put an end to these convulsions 
Nizam ool Moolk marched from Hyderabad in 1 743 at the head of an overwhelming 
force, and setting aside the claims of the pretenders Chunda Sahib and Moortezah 
Ally appointed one Anwar ood deen to the government of the province during the 
minority of the son of Sufder Ally. The young Nawab was however assassinated 
a few years later, and Anwar ood deen became Nawab of the Carnatic, and was 
thus the founder of the family which still exists. These remarks will explain the 
relations which existed between Anwar ood deen and Chunda Sahib. The former 
had attached himself to the English, the latter to the French. The former though 
short-lived transmitted his attachment for the English to his son Mahomed Ally. 
The last-named ruler was indeed called “ the Company’s Nawab.” Again when 
Nizam ool Moolk died in 1748, he was succeeded by his son Nazir Jung; but the 
title was disputed by Moozuffer Jung, the son of a deceased elder brother of Nazir 
Jung. In this also the direct claimant looked to the English, and his opponent 
looked to the French. The Mahrattas at this time still held supreme power in 
Tanjore and the adjacent country. The English first in 1749 assisted a claimant 
to the Mahratta throne of Tanjore, against a relative and were rewarded by the 
cession of the town of Devacottah. Then in the same year the French took up the 
cause of Chunda Sahib, in alliance with Mozuffer Jung ; the double aim being 
to secure for these claimants the Nawabships of Arcot and the Soobahdarry of 
Hyderabad. Opposed to them were Anwar ood deen, the then Nawab; and Nazir 
Jung, the then Nizam, who had just succeeded. Moozuffer Jung succeeded in 
securing the throne of the Nizam, and the triumph of the French under Dupleix 
was wholly complete until Olive appeared upon the scene and to a large extent 
changed the course of the war. Clive seized Arcot, the capital of the Carnatic, on 
the 30th August 1751 ; while Chunda Sahib and the French were besieging 
Mahomed Ally, the son of Anwar ood deen recently killed in action in Trichinopoly. 
Clive himself was besieged in turn ; but repulsed all attacks and followed up his 
success by the victory of Arnee, which virtually placed the Carnatic once more 
under the ally of the English, Mahomed Ally ; although the siege of Trichinopoly 
was not formally raised until the French detachment, which had retreated to 
Shreerungam, surrendered to him and Major Lawrence in June 1752. Chunda Sahib 
was eventually assassinated by a Mahratta, probably at the instigation of 
Mahomed Ally. Moozuffer Jung retained the Nizamship, under French protection, 
for a brief while ; and dying in action when engaged with some feudatories, was 
succeeded by Salaubut Jung, a son of Nizam ool Moolk, also placed on the throne 
by the French. 

116. A quarrel next broke out between Mahomed Ally and Nanjaraj, the 
minister of the Rajah of Mysore. The assistance of the latter in the recent war 
had been procured by the Nawab by means of a promise to cede Trichinopoly if he 
were victorious, but when he had attained the object of his wishes he declined to 
fulfil his agreement, Nanjaraj then had recourse to force, and though the English 
at first hesitated to assist the Nawab under such circumstances the conduct of 
Nanjaraj in other matters left them no alternative but to treat him as an enemy. 
The French supported the Mysoreans ; and a succession of engagements took place, 
chiefly in the immediate vicinity of Trichinopoly, in which the English were almost 
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uniformly successful. Tlie recall of Dupleix on tlie 14th October 1754 led to a 
cessation of hostilities, but the English continued to aid Nawab of the Carnatic m 
the internal management of his dominions ; the Nizam Salaubut Jung receiving 
similar assistance from the French under M. Bussy. 

117 The theatre of action was then for some time transferred to Bengal, 
where Chve took command of the English army ; but hostilities recommenced in 
Southern India in 1757 as soon as it was known that war had again broken out in 
Europe between the French and English. The French took advantage of the 
English forces being dispersed in various expeditions, and made an unsuccessful 
attack on Trichinopoly ; while another detachment succeeded in gaining possession 
of Vizagapatam. In 1758 a French fleet appeared off Fort St. David, and that 
fort fell on the 2nd June. Devacottah was next reduced, and the French com- 
mander Count de Bally made a triumphal entry into Pondicherry. But heie his 
success ended for the time, and an expedition against Tanjore resulted in complete 
failure. In December however he again besieged Madras itself. On the 9th 
December Colonel Bawrence who commanded the English withdiew all his out- 
posts to “ Choultry Plain,” and on the 12th into the Fort. The attempts made 
by the English forces in the interior, to assist Madras during this siege, were 
ineffectual. In fact almost all the English troops were in the Fort. Captain 
Preston however with Mahomed Yoosuf a Mahomedan partizan of the British, made 
an attack on the French quarters at St. Thomd in January. Owing to the coward- 
ice of the division under Mahomed Yoosuf, though he personally made great 
exertions, this failed, and Preston fell back on Arcot to raise fresh levies. Major 
Calliaud also came up in February with a detachment from the south, accompanied 
by several of the Nawab’s troops : and on the 7th a sharp engagement took place 
at the Mount, the French having unsuccessfully attacked Calliaud' s position. 
Calliaud however was obliged to fall back on Chingleput. This siege was raised 
two months afterwards when an English fleet appeared in the roads [ 38 ]. In the 


P 8 ] Account op the Second Siege op Madras by the French in 1758.— In the year 1758 the troops in 
the fort were 1,768 men of the European force (including officers, 64 “ Topasses ” or Portuguese gunners, and 89 
“ Caffres,”) and 2,220 sepoys. The non-military inhabitants wore 150, and they were appropriated without distinction to. 
Berve out stores and provisions for the garrison. The native boatmen had been rotained by special encouragement, and 
their huts ami boats wero considered safe under the sea-wall. The Nawab Mahomed Ally, alias Walla] ah also took 
refuge in the fort ; but on the 20th of February, bo found his way by sea to Nogapatam. On the 15bh Decomber 
1758, the day after the French troops occupied the suburbs of the fort and Black Town, a daring midnight sally 
was made by Colonel Draper (well known by his controversy with Junius) and 500 picked men. Ho advanced on the 
quarters of the regiment of Lorraine, which were near the present site of Patcheappah’s Hall, and threw them into 
confusion, but failed to effect his object through the oarelossnoss and timidity of his drummers, who croated an 
alarm when they ought to have been silent, and who were not to be found when it was necessary to beat a retreat. 
The regiment of Lally was quartered near the beach (about where the office of Parry and Go. is now) and came to 
the rescue, on which Draper fought his way back into the fort. Several of his officers were killed, among whom 
was Major Polier, who had surrendorod Fort St. David, and who sought death on this occasion. Out of the 500 men, 
103 were left prisoners, 50 were killed, and 50 oame in wounded. In this sally Count D’Estaign was taken 
prisoner by the French. Lally then engaged in his siege operations, and on the 2nd of January 1759, the Lorraine 
battery of 12 guns opened 500 yards north-west of the H.W. angle of the fort— and soon after Lally’ s battery 
(15 guns, being 24’s and 18’s) which was between the present Light-house and the sea, or a little more north. 
It was chiefly from this point that the approaches wero made. There was also a battery of 4 guns subsequently 
raised 500 yards N.W. of the fort, on what was then the burying-ground (close to the obelisk or monument, where 
three youths were killed by lightning in 1853). There was also during the siege, a battery of 4 guns, a little te 
the east of where the General Hospital now stands. It enfiladed the north face of the fort. The French also 
occupied the important position of St. Thome, but they did not attempt much against the south or S.W. of the fort 
two 18-pounders only being brought to bear upon it from the bar near what is now the Marine Villa. On the 12th 
January a seoond sally was made by 200 Europeans and 400 sepoys, under Major Brereton, against a breastwork to 
the southward, which was annoying the natives and oattle sheltered under the sea-wall. Two guns wero captured 
on this oocasion. By the 22nd of January, the 4th zigzag from Lally’s battory had been worked up close up 
to the north-east wall of the fort, but further progress was strongly and successfully disputed. Thus the siege 
continued, slackened at intervals on the besiegers’ side for want of ammunition. A fow men on both sides were killed 
almost every day, and guns dismantled. On the 8th February, the French engineers reported a practicable breach 
on the salient angle of the demi-bastion at the N.E. of the fort ; hut the point was so well defended, no attack was 
attempted. About this time information was received that Admiral Pocock’s fleet was coming to the rescue from 
Bombay, and every effort was made by the French. On the 16th, six ships of the fleet made their appearance, and on 
the, 17th of February 1859, the Frenoh were in full retreat, leaving behind them 52 pieces of cannon and a quantity of 
military stores. Forty-four sick Europeans were also left in their hospital. The fort fired during the siege 26,554 
rounds from their cannon, 7,502 shells from their mortars, and threw 1,990 hand-grenades ; the musketry expended 
200,000 cartridges. In these services were used 1,768 barrels of gunpowder, thirty pieces of cannon, and five mortars' 
had been dismounted on the works. There remained in the fort artillery sufficient for another siege, with 30,767 
cannon balls, but only 481 shells and 668 barrels of gunpowder, as many of the enemy’s cannon balls were gathered 
in their works, or about the defences of the fort, or found in wells and tanks in the Black Town, as tho garrison had 
expended. The enemy consumed all the shells in the storeB of Pondicherry, and threw of all sorts 8,000, of which 
by far the greatest number were directed against the buildings, all of which lay together : and soarce a house 
remained that was not opened to the heavens. Of the European officers, one major, two captains, six lieutenants, 
.and four ensigns were killed. ; one captain and one lieutenant died of sickness ; 14 other officers were wounded, of 
whom some dangerously ; and four were taken prisoners ; in all 33. Of the Europeans 198 were killed, 52 died in ther 
hospital, 20 deserted, 122 were taken prisoners, and 167 were woundod ; in all 559 ; but many of the wounded recovered. 
Of the lascars, who were natives assisting the artillery,, 9 were killed and 15 wounded. Of the sepoys, including- 
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meantime the English arms under Colonel Forde were progressing satisfactorily 
towards the north, where Clive had sent a detachment to operate in the Northern 
Circars, ere this was ceded by the Nizam to the French[ 89 ]. Their successes culmi- 
nated in the fall of Masulipatam on the 7th April, by which the French influence 
with the Nizam was destroyed, and a tract of territory around Masulipatam extending 
eighty miles along the coast and twenty miles inland was ceded by him to the 
English. The operations in the south were of a minor nature until 22nd January 
17(50, when the French under Lally were completely defeated at Wandiwash, near 
Arcot, by Colonel Coote who had arrived with reinforcements from England. This 
was followed by the capture within a fortnight of Jinjee and Arcot. Minor forts 
fell in succession, and by May the English were in a position to lay siege to Pondi- 
cherry. Lally then had recourse to the services of Hyder Ally ; an adventurer 
who subsequently usurped supreme power in Mysore, but at that time merely held 
high military command under the Rajah. An English detachment sent to meet 
the Mysoreans was defeated, and the situation of the English might have become 
critical had not affairs at home recalled the Mysore troops to their own country. 
Deprived of the aid of the Mysoreans the French cause soon became hopeless, and 


officers, 105 were killed, 217 wounded, and 440 deserted. The loss in Europeans was more than reinstated by the 
troops brought in the ships. The Govornor, Mr. Pigot, as soon as the enemy disappeared, relinquished the special 
authority which had been vested in himsolf, to the usual administration of the council, of whioh ho was President ; 
and rocoived their thanks for tho good effects of his resolution and activity during the siege ; he had visited the works 
every day, encouraging the garrison by his prosonce and rewarding those exposod to severer services with money. 
Provisions of all kinds in abundanco and of the best condition had been laid up, and as well as all the military stores 
were distributed from the different magazines, under the direction of the Members of the Oounoil, assisted by the 
inferior servants of the company, whose habits of business established and continually pressed these details free of 
all let and confusion. The loss of men sustained by the French army is not known. There were 2,700 firelocks whon 
they advanced on Madras, and M. Lally in an intercepted letter during the sioge, mentions his having 2,000 
Europeans. Tho sopoys with him were not more than 1,000. 

[ 38 ] Sketch History oe the Northern Giro ars— Under the Qolcondah Dynasty.— It was not till A.D. 1471 that the 
Mahomodans of the Deccan extendod their arms to tho Northern Circars. At this time, the Raj ah of what is now the 
Ganjam country diod without issuo, and his adopted son and his couBin became competitors for the succession. 
Tho latter had recourse to Mahomed Shah, tho last king but one of the Bahminy Dynasty of the Deccan, who not 
only installod him, but acquired for him, A.D. 1480, on condition of his beooming tributary, the countries of 
Condapilly, More and Rajahmundry. About A.D. 1490, Mahomod's successor, Mahmood, acquired Masulipatam 
and G'oontoor, whioh districts formed part of Vijianugger. In 1512 when the Bahminy Dynasty was dismom- 
berod, and tho five Deccany kingdoms wore set up, the Northern Circars fell under the dominion of the Oootbshahy 
stato, whoso capital was Golcondah or Hyderabad. That portion south of the Godavery became tributary without 
difficulty, but Gujapaty, a powerful princo of Orissa, who ruled in Rajahmundry and Ohicacole, withheld submission, 
and it was not till A.D. 1571 that his pretensions were lowered. At this period an ancestor of the Peddapore 
family was induced to take a treasonable part against the Reddy or Gujapaty, under whom he was- chief renter, and 
assisted tho designs of the Doocany king ; still the subjection of Rajahmundry and Ohicacole was not very complote, 
though tho oolloctions were made by the Deccany Government. (2) Under Aurungzeeb.—I n 1687 GoMondah was taken 
by the imporial arms, and the Oootbshahy dominions passed over to Aurungzeeb. Aurungzeeb was t£>o much occupied 
with establishing his authority in the Doccan, and curbing the Mahrattas, to pay much attention to the Orissa coast, 
■and in the poriod which l'ollowod his death, tho empire of the Moghuls was so distracted that no regular government 
was established in tho Circars. (3) Under the Nizam of Hyderabad. — When Nizam ool moolk was constituted by the 
Moghul Emperor, Soobadar of the Doccan, in A.D. 1713, he book steps to sottle the Orissa country, and appointed to 
tho Government of Ohicacole, Anwar ood deen Khan, so well known afterwards as Nawab of the Carnatic. Roostam 
Khan was appointed to Rajahmundry and tho Circars to the south. I-Je introduood a settled administration of revenue, 
but did not sparo tho zemindars, who had defrauded tho public treasury and despoiled tho country by their oppressions. 
A pile of heads was exhibited at Rajahmundry, and a similar monument at Masulipatam. For zemindars, am eons 
were substituted, but it soon becamo necessary to recur to tho ancient system of finance, through the agency of farmers- 
gonoral, who were Hindoos. They had certain local privileges, which became hereditary, and by degrees, anew raoe 
of zemindars sprung up. (4) Enumeration of the Circars. — The Northern Circars were, when under the Nizam’s 
Government, five in number, as follows : — Goontoor or Moortezabnugger or Oondaveed, Condapilly or M oostafanugger, 
Ellore, Rajahmundry, and Chicaoole. The boundaries of Goontoor were the Kistna on the north and west, Ouddapah 
and Ongolo on tho south. Condapilly comprehended the strip of country between the Kistna on the south, and the 
town of Ellore and the Oolair Lake on the north. It later formed part of the British Masulipatam district. Ellore 
was the country botweon Condapilly and the south branch of the Godavery, where it falls into tho sea at Narsapore. 
North of Rajahmundry was the large Oircar of Chicaoole, anciently called Calinga (whence Oalingapatam) . It had two 
sub-divisions, viz., Cliicacolo proper (or Vizagapatam) and Ichapore (or Ganjam) ; the river Poondy at the town of 
Chioacolo being tho boundary. Besides those five, there was a portion of country, or a coast strip from Motoopully 
to Point Godavery, called the Masulipatam Kavelly, held as a personal estate of the reigning power. It was under a 
separate governor, who had the charge of the salt-pans and customs at Nizampatam and other ports. Masulipatam 
was considered tho chief town and fortroas of the Northern Circars. (5) Under the French. — Moozuffer Jung on his 
accession to the soohadarship, by the assistance of Dnpleix in 1760, presontod the town of Masulipatam and the 
country round to tho French ; and in 1752, Salanbut Jung, the successor of Moozuffer Jung, made over to them the 
whole of the Northern Circars. For they, through M. Bussy, had rendered him essential service. Bnssy was 
appointed to rule these provinces. He dismissed the zemindars from their employments, hut permitted them to 
enjoy, under French sunnuds, their rasooms and sauvarams (hereditary perquisites and privileges) , to the amount of 
about one-tenth of the revenue of the country. He had most difficulty with the large Circar of Ohicacole, where 
independent chiefs, family feuds, and internal usurpations thrown every thing in disorder. Bussy’s object was to 
unite all under one head, and he fixed on Vijiaram Ranz of Vizianagram. With French assistance, the Bobbily 
and other ohiefs were subdued. Bnssy was obliged to reside generally at the Nizam’s Court at Hyderabad, and thus 
his plan of revenue administration was never fully carried out. Vijiaram Rauz was succeeded by Ananda Raz Gujapaty, 
who soon found Bussy too energetic a master. Lally the Governor of Pondioberry having recalled Bussy to assist in 
the siege of Madras, Ananda Raz made offers to the Madras Government to assist in taldng possession of the Circars. 
The Madras Government, with the French army at their gates, declined ; on whioh the Rajah applied (in 1758) to Bengal, 
and Lord Clive detached Colonel Forde to co-operate with him. Forde defeated Conflans, Bussy’s successor, at 
Peddapore. The French general then retreated to Masulipatam, and obtained promise of aid from Salanbut Jung, who 
marched towards the scene of action. Though Ananda Raz and his party fled, Forde continued his course and 
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on the 16th January 1761 Pondicherry surrendered. With this event the French 
power in the Carnatic virtually ended. By the peace of Paris in 1763, Pondicherry 
was restored to the French, but with a territory less extensive. Mah6, Caricaul, 
Chandernagore, and other factories in Bengal were in like manner restored, but 
they were not occupied before 1765. 

118. The first Mysore War. — So far as the English were concerned there 
were no more military operations in Southern India until 1766, beyond granting 
such aid as was from time to time necessary to enable the Nawab of the Carnatic 
to repress insurrection. Negotiations were carried on with the Nizam of Hyder- 
abad for the cession of the Northern Circars, but with no very satisfactory results; 
and in 1765 sunnuds transferring these tracts to the Company were obtained 
direct from the Emperor of Delhi, whose paramount authority was recognized by 
the Nizam. The Madras Government however hesitated to avail themselves of the 
powers thus assigned to them except with the consent of the Nizam; and in 1766, 
although sending a body of troops to secure their possession, they entered into a 
treaty with the Nizam, agreeing to pay tribute for the Circars and to defend the 
Nizam against his enemies. In the meantime the Mysore adventurer, Hyder Ally, 
had succeeded, not only in obtaining supreme power in that province, but in 
extending his dominion on all sides ; and the English were speedily called on under 
the treaty to assist the Nizam and the Mahrattas in checking the advance made in 
the direction of their territories. No sooner however had operations commenced 
than Hyder Ally, by judicious expenditure of treasure, not only bought off the 
Mahrattas, but even induced the Nizam to desert his allies and join him in a descent 
upon the Carnatic. * Colonel Smith, who commanded the English troops, finding 
himself thus opposed to a force very much larger than his own, commenced a 


eventually took Masulipatam by storm, before Salaubut Jung reached ib. (6) Protection by the British . — This occurred 
in April 1759, two mouths alter the French had raisod tho siege of Madras. A treaty was concluded with Salaubut 
Jung, hy whiohthe whole territory dependent on Masulipatam (about 80 mileB of coast and 20 inland) was ceded to the 
British, and the French were to ho made to loavo tho oountry. Tho rest of the Circars was left nominally under the 
Nizam’s authority, though in fact, the driving out of the French from tho Northern Circars was virtually a conquost 
of the whole. The Nizam, occupied with tho intrignes of his brothers, Basaulat Jung, and Nizam Ally, and with 
the incursions of the Mahrattas, was quite unable to maintain his authority in the Circars. In 1761, Nizam Ally 
effected the supersession of his brother Salaubut Jung, and, after keeping him in prison two years, was accessory to his 
murder. Ally’s title was however confirmod by the Emperor at Delhi. In 1762, four of the Circars wore offered by 
Nizam Ally to tho Company — tho fifth, or Goontoor, being held as a jagheer, by his brother Basaulat Jung. But, as 
the terms required were those that tho French had formerly accoptod, viz., tho condition of affording military aid to tho 
Nizam, the offer of the Ciroars was declined. Thoy were then plaoed in the charge of ono Hoossain Ally, and, to 
prevent the intrusion of the French, the English Government in 1765 agreed, at tho Nizam’s request, to aid him with 
their authority, The whole oountry was in disordor, each zemindar being a petty prince, hardly acknowledging any 
authority on the part of the Nizam. Hoossain Ally, supported hy the English, obtainod possession of Oondapilly, Ellor© 
and Rajahmundry, having engaged to put the Company in possession of thorn whenever required, on a reasonable 
maintenance being seoured to him. In October 1765, the Oounoil at Madras advised the Directors that 'Lord Olivo had, 
at the instance of Mr. Palk, the President at Fort St. George, obtained sunnuds from tho Moghul for all five Northern 
CircarB and a confirmation of the jagheer granted by the Nawab to the Company near Madras. It was judged 
prudent to defer taking immediate possession of the Circars, as the council were not aware how far they might be 
required to send aid in troops to Bengal. The revenuo for tho next year had been anticipated by Hoossain Aliy, to 
enable him to make good his payments to the Nizam and support his troops, but the possession of tho Bunnnds was 
important, the French being thereby prevented from getting a footing in that part of the country. The sunnuds 
were however published at Masulipatam, and received thore with general satisfaction. A military force was sent, 
under General Calliaud, to support the authority of tho grantoos, and the fort of Oondapilly, which in a groat measure 
seoured the pass into the Circars and resisted his entrance, was carried by assault. Tho council now determined 
to take the countries into their own hands, to receive from the zemindars the outstanding balanoos, and nso every 
means for discharging Hoossain Ally’s troops. In order that Nizam Ally might throw no obstacles in tho way, a 
treaty of allianoe was signed at Hyderabad on tho 12th November 1766. By this treaty, the Company, in considera- 
tion of the grant of the Circars, engaged to have a body of troops, at His Highness’ disposal, to settle any internal 
rebellions, or in the event of troops not boing required to pay nine lakhs of rupees per annum. Goontoor was to 
remain in possession of Basaulat Jung till his death. The diamond mines were specially reserved to tho Nizam. 
On the 1st March 1768, another treaty was made (after the Nizam’s failure as an ally of Hyder to subvert the 
English) by which His Highness acknowledged the validity of the Emperor’s firmaun. He was«to be paid five lakhs 
of rupees a year j out of which, 25 lakhs were to be deducted as the expensos of the war. This payment was made 
to appear not as peshoush, but as a mark of amity. Goontoor was left' in the hands of Basaulat Jung as before. 
(7) Acquisition by the British.— In 1769, the term for which the Oircars had been let to Hoossain Ally having expired, 
they were taken under the Company’s management. Basaulat Jung subsequently gave great uneasiness to the 
British hy receiving into his service a body of French troops. Application was made to his brother, Nizam Ally, who 
promised do get them removed, but it was not done. In 1778, a treaty was entered into with Basaulat Jung, by which 
the Company were to rent Goontoor from him during his life for the sum he had previously realized for it. Ho, on his 
part, was to dismiss his French troops, and the Company were to assist him with a subsidiary force, kept up at his 
expense. Basaulat Jung had other territories south of the Kistna, Adony being his capital. In 1779, the Government 
became again at varianoe with the Nizam, who was bnoe more in confederacy with Hyder. The plea on his part 
was the Company’s refusing to pay peshoush for the Northern Ciroars, on the ground of their being held under the sunnud 
of the great Moghul. The approaching hostilities with Hyder obliged the Madras Government to withdraw from the 
position of independence they had assumed, and in which they were not supported by the Bengal Government, who 
went even farther in 1780, and, on the representations of Basaulat Jung and Nizam Ally, directed that the treaty 
with Basaulat Jung should be cancelled and Goontoor restored to him. Basaulat Jung died in 1782, hut not for six 
years (in 1788 J was possession of Goontoor obtained, and then only on a peshensh of seven lakhs per annum, Nizam 
Ally died in 1803. In 1823 the peshoush was redeemed by a payment of 1,200 lakhs tQ the Nizam, and it then 
became a British possession, 
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retreat, followed by tlie allies who overtook him at Chengam. The English 
repulsed the attack thus made, but were compelled to continue their retreat to 
Tnnomallee. On being attacked at that place the victory of the English was 
decisive, the troops of Hyder and of the Nizam retreating in the utmost confusion; 
while bands of marauding horse, who had been plundering the country up to the 
very gate of Madras under the command of Hyder’ s son Tippoo, a boy of seven- 
teen, considered their situation to be no longer secure, and drew off to rejoin the 
rest of the army. Colonel Smith however was too weak to follow up his victory, 
and withdrew his troops into cantonment for the rains, which were now at hand. 
Hyder at once took advantage of this inaction to reduce a few unimportant 
fortresses, but his movements were checked at the hill fort of Amboor; where 
Captain Calvert, with a garrison of five hundred sepoys and fifteen Europeans, 
defied the utmost efforts of Hyder’s armies for nearly a month, when he was 
relieved by Colonel Smith on the 7th December 1767. Hyder then drew off, and 
after a few skirmishes he retired above the ghauts, having learned that an expedi- 
tion from Bombay had captured his fleet in the harbours of Canara and commenced 
hostile operations in his territories on the Western Coast. Risking an invasion 
from the east, Hyder hurried over to meet what to him seemed the more imminent 
danger, and appeared suddenly before Mangalore in such force as to compel the 
re-embarkation of the expedition. In the meantime, though very imperfectly 
informed of Hyder’s actual movements, the Madras Government resolved to 
commence offensive operations ; and one body of troops under Colonel Wood 
proceeded to reduce the fortresses under the south-eastern slopes of the ghauts, 
while another entered Mysore proper under Colonel Smith. The movements of 
both detachments were at first uniformly successful, but as soon as they had united 
in August 1768, with the view of attacking Bangalore, Hyder returned from the 
■Western Coast and made an attack on the camp of a Mahratta contingent ; a move- 
ment which though unsuccessful was sufficient to show that it would not be possible 
to reduce Bangalore unless a decisive victory could be first obtained over Hyder in 
the field. Various marches and counter-marches were undertaken with this object, 
but in vain; and after reconquering a number of the fortified places on the 
tableland, Hyder descended into the lowland by passes unknown to the English, 
and retook the fortresses in Coimbatore, the Baramahaul, and Salem, which in 
almost all cases had been left inadequately supplied with troops. He did not 
however risk an engagement in the field with Colonel Smith; and a treaty was 
concluded on the 4th April 1769, on the basis of a mutual restitution of conquests 
with the exception of Caroor, which was ceded to Hyder on the ground of its being 
an ancient dependency of Mysore. 

119. The Seoond Mysore War. — From the date of this treaty until the year 
1780 the military operations in the south of India, other than the usual duties of 
assisting the Nawab of the Carnatic in keeping peace in his own dominions and 
in his disputes with the Tanjore Rajah, consisted in the capture of Pondicherry 
from "the French in 1778, and the reduction of the French settlement of Mahd on 
the Western Coast in 1779. These events were a consequence of the renewed war 
in Europe between France and England. Sir Hector Munro was the English com- 
mander ; and the Governor was M. de Bellcombe, who made an obstinate defence. 
The garrison consisted of 8,000 men, of whom 900 were Europeans ; the besieging 
army of 10,500 men, of whom 1,500 were Europeans. The war which broke out 
again with Hyder in 1780 arose from the fact that the Nawab of the Carnatic 
failed to furnish the supplies necessary to enable the English to fulfil the stipula- 
tions of the treaty of 1769. Hyder succeeded in forming an alliance with the 
Nizam and the Mahrattas, and descended on the plains of the Carnatic in July 1780, 
burning crops and devastating villages ; so that a cordon of blackened desert was 
formed around Madras, commencing at the lake of Poolicat, extending some fifty 
miles inland, and terminating a little to the north of Pondicherry. Sir Hector 
Munro proceeded to Conjeeveram, and directed Colonel Baillie to join him there 
with troops from the north. Hyder endeavoured to prevent the junction, and Sir 
Hector Munro seeing that Colonel Baillie was in danger, sent a detachment under 
Colonel Fletcher to his aid ; which successfully eluded the enemy, and joined Colonel 
Baillie on the 9th September, only to be included however in the general massacre 
which took place when Colonel Baillie’s force was attacked by overwhelming 
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numbers on the following day. Sir Hector Munro considered Oonieeveram no 
\^ n ^ er ^ 6na i 'i i 6n ^ le ^ ear( l the news of this disaster, and commenced a retreat to 
Madras; which he reached on the 14th September, leaving the field open to Hyder. 
On receipt of t io intelligence at Calcutta, the Governor- General Warren Hastings 
suspended Mr. John Whitekill the Governor of Madras, and despatched Sir Eyre 
Ooote with reinforcements. The latter arrived on the 1st .November 1780, but 
was unable to take the field until the 17th January 1781. On the 19th he relieved 
Ohingleput, and on the 21st retook Caroongooly ; which had the effect of raising 
the siege of Wandiwash, a place defended with great distinction by Lieutenant 
Flint. Hearing of the arrival of a French fleet off Pondicherry Sir Eyre Ooote 
proceeded to that place, but, finding that the fleet had brought no land forces, he 
turned his attention to the protection of Cuddalore. Hyder had followed him 
down the coast, but moved off when the English general offered battle ; probably 
considering it better to weaken the force by cutting off supplies, from the want of 
which the English army had already experienced considerable difficulty. Thus 
hampered, the troops remained almost inactive until the 18th June, when an 
ineffectual attempt was made to capture Chidambaram. The news of this failure 
emboldened Hyder to make a decisive attempt to annihilate the English army, and 
he accordingly advanced and took up a position close to Sir Eyre Coote’s camp at 
Porto Novo, a small town on the coast about 14 miles south of Cuddalore. The 
battle commenced early on the morning of the 1st July 1781, an English fleet 
lying close in shore with the view of enabling the embarkation of the remnant of 
the army in the contingency of its being defeated in an encounter with an enemy 
eight times its numerical superior. The battle was long and severe, but by four 
o’clock in the afternoon the enemy were in precipitate retreat. The want of proper 
equipment rendered Sir Eyre Coote unable to take full advantage of the victory 
which he had gained, but he succeeded in again relieving Wandiwash on the 18th 
July ; after which he proceeded northwards and joined a detachment from Bengal 
at roolicat, having eluded the force sent to intercept him by adopting a line of 
march hitherto supposed impassable for troops. Thus reinforced he marched 
against the fortress of Tripassore and procured its surrender on the 22nd August, 
shortly before ITyder’ s relieving army appeared on the field. A general action 
took place on the 27th; but with no very decisive result, though the English kept 
possession of the field. A month later, on the 27th of September, the English 
commander surprised the enemy near Sholinghur and gained such a victory as put 
him in a position to throw provisions into Yellore; which had been defended from 
the commencement of the war against the finest troops and strongest batteries which 
Hyder’s resources could furnish. In November the English army retired for the 
monsoon to Madras, where it remained until the following January, when it had 
onoo more to advance to the relief of Yellore. Hyder then turned his attention to 
Cuddalore, and succeeded in reducing it with the assistance of a French contingent 
which had landed at Porto Novo. The reduction of Permacoil by Hyder followed, 
but Sir Eyre Coote once more arrived in time to save Wandiwash. In the meantime 
war had broken out with the Dutch as well as with the French, and the Dutch 
settlements of Sadras, Poolicat, and Negapatam had been captured. A portion of 
the force employed for the reduction of the latter place was subsequently detached 
under Colonel Brath waite to operate in Tan j ore. Deceived by the spies, the small 
force was suddenly surrounded by superior numbers under Hyder’s son, Tippoo, 
and only a small remnant escaped with their lives. To counterbalance this, a 
rebellion had broken out in Malabar, and a small force of English sent to their aid 
gained a considerable victory at Tellicherry, which necessitated the immediate 
despatch of Tippoo to the Western Coast; and Hyder Ally, considering himself 
overmatched by Sir Eyre Coote, determined to quit the Coromandel Coast. The 
English commander then returned with his army to Madras, and General Stuart 
assumed the command in his place. The English force on the Western Coast was 
scarcely strong enough successfully to oppose that brought against it, but the 
news of the death of Hyder at Chittore on the 7th December 1782 led to Tippoo s 
speedy return to the head-quarters of the principal army j thereby leaving the field 
open to the English, who were shortly afterwards reinforced by a considerable 
number of troops from Bombay under General Matthews. Several places on the 
coast fell in rapid succession, and eventually the English penetrated to Bednore. 
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above the ghauts. Here however their success ended, Tippoo returning and com- 
pelling the surrender of the place on the 3rd May ; after which he marched to the 
siege of Mangalore, where a small fort was in the occupation of Colonel Campbell. 
The. garrison of this place was insignificant and the material defences of the place 
equally so, but Tippoo was unable to take it by assault and his large army remained 
for many months practically inactive, while his French allies under M. Bussy were 
being besieged in Cuddalore. On the receipt of the news of the conclusion of peace 
between France and England, an armistice was agreed upon under which Tippoo 
was bound to provision the garrison of Mangalore. He however supplied provisions 
which were unfit for consumption, and the garrison, broken down by famine and 
sickness, capitulated on the 30th January 1784 ; the health of the commander being 
so undermined that he expired on the 23rd March following. After much delay, 
peace was ultimately concluded on the 10th March on the basis of a mutual restora- 
tion of conquests. During this war many of the English prisoners, including General 
Matthews, were put to death by Tippoo. 

120. The Third Mysore War. — After the conclusion of peace with the English, 
Tippoo seized about thirty thousand of the Christians of Canara, forcibly converted 
.them to Mahomed anism, and deported them to the country above the ghauts. 
Subsequently, rebellions of the Nayars of Malabar on account of a similar exercise 
of religious zeal in that portion of his territory led to expeditions for their 
suppression ; and many of the Nayars having taken refuge in Travancore, Tippoo 
resolved to invade that country in their pursuit, notwithstanding an intimation 
that such a proceeding would involve him in another war with the English. His 
first attempt to enter Travancore ended in failure. A second was more successful, 
and the country was overrun ; but, on his return to Coimbatore, Tippoo found an 
English army in the field at Trichinopoiy under the command of General Medows, 
the Governor of Madras, who had also entered into alliances with the Mahrattas 
and the Nizam. Tippoo at first withdrew to Seringapatam, which he had estab- 
lished as the capital of his dominions ; and the English met with little opposition 
in the reduction of the various forts along the south-eastern slopes of the ghauts 
until the 7th September, when their army was attacked by a force commanded by 
Tippoo in person, which had descended by the Guzzelhutty pass. The attack was 
repulsed, but General Medows’ efforts to bring on a general action were evaded by 
Tippoo; and nothing but indecisive skirmishes took place, until the Governor- 
General, Lord Cornwallis, took the field in person, and assuming the command on 
the 29th January 1791, at once commenced preparations for a march upon 
Bangalore, concentrating his army at Vellore. Tippoo hastened to intercept his 
advance, which he expected would be made by the passes near Amboor, but the 
demonstration in that direction was a feint, and the tableland was reached by the 
more northerly pass of Moogly without a shot being fired. The pettah or town of 
Bangalore fell early in March, and on the night of the 20th the fort was taken by 
assault after a severe contest of little over an hour. While these operations were 
going on in Mysore, Colonel Harfly from the Madras side had defeated the Sultan’s 
troops near Calicut ; and General Abercrombie, Governor of Bombay, had landed at 
Tellicherry with a considerable force, and reduced Cannanore without encountering 
much opposition. But little difficulty was met with in the operations in that 
neighbourhood, and within a very short time the whole of Malabar was in the occu- 
pation of the English. Operations on a smaller scale were conducted in the north 
in concert with the Mahrattas and the Nizam, the latter having also despatched a 
body of about ten thousand horse to join Lord Cornwallis’ army. 

121, On the 4th of May the English army left Bangalore to march against 
Seringapatam ; but the route was so difficult, the means of transport was so limited, - 
and the devastation of the country by Tippoo had been so well carried out, 
that notwithstanding a successful engagement at Arekerey only nine miles from 
Seringapatam, Lord Cornwallis was* compelled to abandon - his plan of operations for 
the time and retire to the vicinity of Bangalore, where he occupied himself for some 
time in reducing the hill forts. The Nizam’s troops and the Mahrattas having, 
marched from the north and reinforced his army with both men and supplies, Lord 
Cornwallis again appeared before the walls of Seringapatam on the 5th February 
1792. On the night of, the 6th, the- outlying encampment and redoubts were 
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carried and the city closely invested on two sides. Preparations were made for 
the vigorous conduct of the siege, and on the 16th the army was joined by that of 
General Abercrombie from Malabar. A few days previously Tippoo had made 
overtures for peace; but the negotiations did not lead to a cessation of prepartions 
for the siege, and it was evident that the fall of Seringapatam was close at hand 
when on the 24th February orders were issued for the discontinuance of all hos- 
tilities. Peace had been agreed upon on the basis of a cession to the allies of 
one-half of the dominions of which Tippoo was in possession before the war, the 
payment of three crores and thirty lakhs of rupees, and the restitution of all 
prisoners including those retained from the time of Hyder. Under this treaty the 
English came into possession of the Baramahaul, Dindigul, Malabar, and Coorg; 
the latter being restored to the Eajah, who had rendered essential aid to the 
English in the course of the war. 

122. Though thus severely disabled, Tippoo was not rendered completely 
powerless. He lost no time in commencing a series of intrigues with the view of 
engaging to his side those who had been the allies of the English, and even 
despatched an embassy to Paris asking for the assistance of the French. His 
overtures being rejected by Louis XYI, he renewed them after the revolution had 
broken out, and a contingent of ninety-nine men from the Mauritius landed at 
Mangalore in 1798. The aid thus received was insignificant, but the object of 
applying for it was manifest, and the Governor- General Lord Mornington resolved 
to act at once rather than wait till Tippoo had matured his plans. Instructions 
were despatched for the immediate adoption of such measures as were necessary to 
place the Madras army on a satisfactory footing, and an alliance was entered into 
with the Nizam. The object of the Governor- General was to obtain possession of 
the maritime territory still under Tippoo, and thus preclude him from communica- 
tion with the French ; and before commencing the war, an opportunity was afforded 
Mm of averting it by timely concession. But the efforts at negotiation were 
ineffectual, and offensive operations were determined on. The army of the Carnatic 
was placed under the command of General Harris, while another force from Malabar 
under General Stuart ascended into Coorg early in March 1799. Tippoo directed 
his first efforts against this latter army, but was beaten at Siddeshwar near Periya- 
patna, and in the meantime General Harris and the Nizam’s troops crossed the 
Mysore frontier. Tippoo turned to meet them, and was defeated with severe loss 
in a general action at Malvally on the 27th March. He then retired to Seringa- 
patam, and the allies advanced to the siege, which lasted for a month before a 
practicable breach was made. The assault commenced at one o’clock on the 4th 
May and before evening Tippoo was dead, and the whole town was in the possession 
of the English. The dynasty of Hyder and Tippoo having practically come to an 
end with the fall of the latter, the settlement of the country was effected by the 
restoration of Mysore proper to the representative of the ancient royal family whose 
rights tad been usurped by Hyder. The greater part of the remainder was then 
divided between the English and the Nizam, the districts of Canara, Coimbatore, 
and Wynaud falling to the share of the former. A portion was also reserved for the 
Peshwa with the view to its forming a basis for a new treaty with the Mahratta 
emnire ’ Arrangements were at the same time made by which Mysore should be 
nrecluded from again becoming a great military power* and, it was stipulated that 
the heads of all the passes on the tableland should remain m perpetuity m the 

hands of the British. 

1 98 Summary of the Acquisitions made in different parts of the Presidency. 
The military history of the Madras Presidency ceases with the treaty of 1799 j 
.11 siXeauent addition of territory, with one exception, having been peacefully 
all subseque following is a brief summary of all the territorial acquisitions 
acquired. 1 trading settlement was established at Masulipatam m 1611, 

made in f ■. %*£ ! g t . George and St. David were built at Madras 

m 163 ®t Z resuectively by the permission of the ruling Hindoo princes, The 

felt ofTeXherry in Malabar was similarly established in 1683. The first footing 
foit Ot .Lenient y qs ; on of Devicottah m 1749, as a reward for assistance 

in Tanjore .was gamed by throne. The Nizams Mirzapha Jung and; 
rendered to a succe , , -Waaulimtam and portions of the Northern Circars to the 
Kch U ; bX S on a the capture of Masulipatam by the English in 175<Mhe influence 
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of the French was broken, and the town of Masulipatam and a considerable tract 
of the surrounding territory was made over to the English. In 1765 sunnuds 
ceding the whole of the Northern Oircars were obtained direct from the Emperor 
of Delhi, but the Madras Government thought it more politic to obtain the consent 
of the Nizam also, and in 1768 the five Circars of Ellore, Chicacole, Rajahmundry, 
Moostafanugger, and Moortezahnugger or Goontoor were ceded by treaty on the 
English agreeing to pay an annual subsidy of nine lakhs, or to furnish military 
assistance when required. The Dutch settlements of Poolicat, Sadras, and Nega- 
patam were annexed in 1781. The earlier wars with Hyder and Tippoo were 
concluded with a peace on the basis of mutual restitution of territory, but by the 
treaty of 1792 ' the districts of Malabar and Salem and the Dindigul division of 
Madura were acquired by the English, and on the partition of Tippoo’s territory in 
1799 the districts of Oanara and Coimbatore fell to the share of the British Govern- 
ment. During the wars of the eighteenth century the English more than once 
interfered in the disputes between the Rajah of Tanjore and the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, and in 1778 a treaty was concluded by which Nagore and 277 villages 
were ceded to the Company. The internal affairs of the Tanjore kingdom continued 
to proceed from bad to worse, and after a turbulent period of disputed succession 
the rightful claimant to the throne, on being put into power in 1799, executed a 
treaty resigning the administration of the kingdom into the hands of the British, 
on the understanding that he would receive a provision of one lakh of pagodas 
and one-fifth of the net revenues. The titular dignity became extinct in 1855 
through failure of heirs. In 1800 a new treaty was entered into with the Nizam 
of the Deccan, by which a considerable increase was made in the British Subsidiary 
Force, on account of which the Nizam ceded all the territories he had acquired by 
the Mysore treaties of 1792 and 1799, together with the talook of Adony and all 
other talooks situated to the south of the rivers Toongabudra and Kistna. These 
are known by the name of the Ceded Districts, and comprise the provinces of 
Bellary and Cuddapah, The English having in all the earlier wars of the peninsula 
supported the cause of Mahomed Ally, Nawab of the Carnatic, and having in fact 
secured him both the original possession of his kingdom and the power of retaining 
it, the revenues of the Carnatic were looked to for the defrayal of the expenses of 
the wars, and with this view the present district of Ohingleput, then known as 
the Jagheer, was made over to the Company in 1763. This was rented to the 
Nawab for some time, but in 1780 the British Government took the management 
into their own hands. As new wars arose fresh agreements were made, and a 
series of treaties were executed culminating in that of 1792, three years before the 
death of Mahomed Ally and the accession of Oomdat-ool-Oomrah, by which the 
Nawab agreed to pay a large subsidy,, and, in order to secure punctual payment, 
the English were authorized to collect tribute direct from a large number of the 
poligars or local chiefs. In the event of the balance not being paid, the English 
were further authorized to assume the management of certain specified districts* 
In accordance with this treaty, tribute was collected throughout a great part of 
the Tinnevelly and Madura districts, and in 1795 the Company assumed the entire 
management of the Ramnaud division of the present district of Madura. On the 
fall of Seringapatam in 1 799 it was discovered that both Mahomed Ally and 
Oomdat-ool-Oomrah had been carrying on a treasonable correspondence with 
Mysore, and the treaty of 1792 having thus been infringed, the British Government 
resolved to assume the entire management of the Carnatic, and proposed a treaty 
for the purpose. Oomdat-ool-Oomrah haying died before arrangements were con- 
cluded, and his reputed son, Ally Hoossain havjng rejected the terms offered him 
another grandson of Mahomed Ally named Azeem-ood-Dowlah, was declared his 
successor, and an arrangement was entered into on the 31st July 1801, by which 
he resigned the government* of the country into the hands of the British, retaining 
the titular dignity and receiving a liberal stipend. The effect of this treaty was, 
to bring under British rule the whole of the country from the Northern Circars to 
Cape Comorin, with the exception of the French Settlements of Pondicherry and 
Caricaul and the Danish settlement of Tranquebar. The titular dignity of Nawab 
of the Carnatic was continued until 1855, when there was a failure of direct heirs 
The present representative of the family bears the title of Prince of Arcot, and has 
the position of the first native nobleman of Madras. In 1838 internal mismanage- 
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ment and suspicion of treasonable intrigue on the part of the Nawab of Kurnool 
led to the occupation of his territory by an armed force and to its subsequent 
annexation. Tranquebar was ceded by the Danes in 1845. The district of North 
Canara was transferred from this Presidency to the Bombay Presidency in 1862[ 40 ]. 

124. Regent Events. — Since the beginning of the present century, Madras has 
known no regular war. But over such a wide area of territory occasional disturb- 
ances have called for measures of military repression. The poligars or local 
chieftains in the south long adhered to their independence after their country was 
ceded to the British. On the west coast, the feudal aristocracy of the Nayars and 
the religious fanaticism of the Moplaks have more than once led to rebellion and 
bloodshed. In the extreme north, the wild tribes occupying the hills of Ganjam 
and Vizagapatam have only lately learned the habit of subordination. In 1836,, 
the zemindarry of Goomsoor in this remote tract was attached by Government 
for the rebellious conduct of its chief. An inquiry then instituted revealed the 
wide prevalence among the tribe of Kkonds of human sacrifice, under the name of 
meriah. The practice has since been suppressed by a special agency. As lately 
as 1879 the country round Rumpa on the northern frontier was the scene of riots 
sufficiently serious to lead to the necessity of calling out troops. 


[ 40 ] Chronological Table oh British Acquisitions in this Presidency. 




